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LIFE  OF  WESLEY. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

DEATH     OF    MRS.  WESLEY. WESLEY's    SISTEES.  — 

WESLEY    AT    EPWOHTH. 

Methodisu  had  now  taken  root  in  the  land. 
Meeting-houses  had  been  erected  in  various  parts 
of  ^e  kingdoED,  and  settled,  not  upon  trustees, 
(which  would  have  destroyed  the  unity  of  Wesley's' 
scheme,  by  making  the  preachers  dependent  upon 
the  people,  as  among  the  Dissenters,)  but  upon  him- 
self, the  acknowledged  head  and  sole  director  of 
the  society  which  he  had  raised  and  organised. 
Funds  were  provided  by  a  financial  regulation  so 
well  devisecl,  that  the  revenues  would  increase  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  members. 
Assistant  preachers  were  ready,  in  any  number 
that  might  be  required,  whose  zeal  and  activity 
compensated,  in  no  slight  degree,  for  their  want 
of  learning ;  and  whose  inferiority  of  rank  and  edu- 
cation disposed  them  to  look  up  to  Mr.  Wesley 
with  deference  as  well  as  respect,  and  fitted  theni 
for  the  privations  which  they  were  to  endure,  and 
the  company  with  which  they  were  to  associate. 
A  system  of  minute  inspection  had  been  estab- 
lished; which  was  at  once  so  contrived  as  to  gratify 
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every  individual,  by  giving  him  a  sense  of  his  own 
importance,  and  to  give  the  preacher  the  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  those  who  were  under  his 
chaige.  No  confession  of  faith  was  required  from 
any'person  who  desired  to  hecome  a  memher:  in 
this  Wesley  displayed  l^t  consummate  prudence 
which  distinguished  him  whenever  he  was  not  led 
astray  by  some  darling  opinion.  The  door  was 
thus  left  open  to  the  orthodox  of  all  descriptions. 
Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  Baptists  or  Paedobaptists, 
Presbyterians  Or  Independents,  Calvinists  or  Ar- 
minians ;  do  profession,  no  sacrifice  of  any  kitid 
was  exacted.  The  person  who  joined  the  new  so- 
ciety was  not  expected  to  separate  himself  from 
the  community  to  whfch  he  previously  bel<»iged. 
He  was  only  called  upon  to  renounce  his  vices,  and 
follies  which  are  near  -a-kin  to  them.  Like  the 
Free-mason,  he  acquired  by  his  initiation  new  con- 
nections and  imaginary  consequence  ^  hut,  unlike 
the  Free-mason,  he  derived  a  real  and  direct  braiefit 
from  the  change  which  in  most  instances  was 
operated  in  the  habits  and  moral  nature  of  the 
proselytes.  ■ » 

To  this  stage  Methodism  had  advanced  when 
Wesley  lost  his  mother,  in  a  good  old  age,  ready 
and  willing  to  depart  Arriving  in  LondiHi  from 
one  of  his  circuits,  he  found  her  "  on  the  borders 
of  eternity  J  but  she  had  no  doubt  or  fear,  nor  any 
de»re  but,  as  soon  as  God  should  call,  to  dqiart'. 
and  to  be  with  Christ."  On  the  third  day  aflo' 
his  arrival,  he  perceived  that  her  change  was  near. 
«  I  sate  down,"  he  says,  **  on  the  bed-side.    She 
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was  in  her  last  conflict,  unable  to  speak,  but  I  be- 
lieve quite  senMble.  Her  look  wbs  calm  and  se< 
reae,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upward,  while  we  com- 
mended her  30ul  to  Crod.  From  three  to  four  the 
viiver  cord  was  loonog,  and  the  wheel  breaking  at 
the  csttem ;  and  then,  without  any  struggle,  or 
s^h,  or  groan,  the  soul  was  set  at  Iib«ty.  We 
stood  round  the  bed,  and  fulfilled  her  last  request^ 
uttered  a  little  before  she  tost  her  speech: 
*  Children,  as  soon  as  I  am  released,  sing  a  psalm 
of  praise  to  God.*"  He  performed  the  funer^ 
service  himsdi^  and  thus  feelingly  describes  it: 
*<  Almost  an  innumerable  company  of  people  be- 
ing gathered  together,  about  five  in  the  afternoon 
I  conunitted  to  the  earth  the  body  of  my  mother  to 
sleep  with  her  fathers.  The  portion  of  Scripture 
from  which  I  afterwards  spoke  was,  I  sao}  a  great 
white  throne,  and  Him  thmt  sat  on  it^Jrom  vohosejace 
the  earth  aiul  the  heaven  Jled  aaay^  and  there  was 
Jound  no  place  Jbr  them.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  smail 
and  greatt  stand  b^ore  God;  and  the  books  were 
tqtened,  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  thmgs 
which  were  written  in  Ae  books,  according  to  their 
works.  It  was  one  of  the  most  solemn  assemblies 
I  ever  saw,  or  expect  to  see,  on  this  side  *  eternity." 

*  The  epha^  wfaiA  her  iow  |dacednpaabarMiri»«toM  i*m»Hfc> 
«Ue.  Inctead  of  notidng  die  virtixs  of  w  BttfMtdiHt;  iiid  exenplny 
m  woman,  the;  chow  to  reaoid  what  iIm;  mmploaatdiocall  herctm- 
TCtwn,  wmI  to  repreaent  bet  aa  it  Ae  had  lived  in  ignonnce  of  real 
'  ChtiMitBiijilwtagtkalifeofha'exeeUeatthiiibMd. 
-    TUibdMinMciptioB:  — 

HcR  bet  die  body  of  tSn.  SuHnnah  Weil^,  the  joungeit  and  Int 

nmmog  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Annntef. 
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4  DEATH  OF  MRS.  WESLEr. 

Mrs.  Wesley  had  had  her'  share  of  sorrow. 
During  her  husband's  life  she  had  strutted  with 
narrow  circumstances,  and  at  his  death  she  was 
left  dependent  upon  her  children.  Of  nineteen 
children  she  had  wept  over  the  early  graves  of  far  the 
greater  number :  she  had  survived  her  son  Samuel, 
and  she  had  the  keener  anguish  of  seeing  two  of  her 
daughters  unhappy,  and  perhaps  of  foreseeing  the 
unhappiness  of  the  tiiird ;  an  unfaappiness  tiie  more 
to  be  deplored,  because  it  was  not  altogether  un- 
deserved. 

Among  Wesley's  pupils  at  Lincoln  was  a  young 
man,  by  name  Hal),  of  good  person,  considerable 
talents,  and  manners  which  were  in  a  high  degree 


In  nire  and  ated&it  hope  to  rise 
And  claim  her  manrion  in  the  akiea, 
A  Chritti&D  here  her  Seth  laid  down, 
UtecroM  ezcfaan^i^  for  a  crown. 
True  daughter  of  afflictdoa  At, 
loured  to  pain  and  misery, 
Moum'd  a  long  night  of  gricA  and  fean, 
A  legal  night  ofwveatj  yean. 
The  Father  then  reveal'd  his  Son, 
Him  Id  the  hroken  bread  niade  known, 
ffiie  knew  and  felt  her  uot  forpren, 
And  found  tbe  eameat  of  her  HeaTen. 
Ideet  for  the  fellowship  above. 
She  heard  the  call,  "  Arise,  my  Love  J" 
1  come,  her  dyiog  lo^  replied, 
And  larab-Iike  a*  her  Lord  ihe  died. 

The  third  stanza  alludes  to  ha  persuasion  that  she  had  received  an 
assurance  of  the  fbrgiveneM  of  her  sini  at  the  moment  when  her  son. 
inJaw  HaU  was  edmioiitcring  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
her. — See  vol.i.  p.S9l. 
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lirepossesnng,  to  Ibose  who  did  not  see  beneath 
jtbe  surface  of  such  things.  Wesley  was  much  at- 
tached to  him ;  he  thought  him  humble  and  teach- 
able, and  in  all  manner  of  conversation  holy  and 
unblameable.  There  were  indeed  parts  of  his  con- 
duct which  might  have  led  a  wary  man  to  suspect 
either  his  sanity  or  bis  sincerity ;  but  the  tutor  vna 
too  sincere  himself,  and  too  enthusiastic,  to  enter-' 
tfun  the  suspicion  which  some  of  his  extravagancies 
might  justly  have  excited.  He  considered  them 
as  "  starts  of  thought  which  were  not  of  God, 
though  they  at  first  appeared  to  be;"  and  was 
satisfied,  because  the  young  man  "  was  easily 
convinced,  and  his  imaginations  died  away.** 
Sunuel  formed  a  truer  judgement.  "  I  never  liked 
^e  man,"  says  he,  "  from  the  first  time  I  saw  him. 
His  smoothness  never  suited  my  roughness.  He 
appeared  always  to  dread  me  as  a  wit  and  a  jester : 
this  with  me  is  a  sure  sign  of  guilt  and  hypocrisy. 
He  never  could  meet  my  eye  in  full  light.  Con- 
scious that  there  wa»  something  foul  at  bottom,  he 
was  afraid  I  should  see  it,  if  I  looked  keenly  into 
his  eye."  John,  however,  took  him  to  his  bosom. 
He  became  a  visitor  at  Epworth,  w(»l  the  affections 
of  the  youngest  sister  Kezia,  obtained  her  promise 
to  many  him,  fixed  the  day,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  communicated  the  matter  to  hec  brother  and 
her  parents,  affirming  vehemently  that  "  the  thing 
was  of  God ;  that  he  was  certain  it  was  God's  will ; 
Crod  had  revealed  to  him  that  he  must  mairy,  and 
that  Kezia  was  the  very  person."  Enthusiastic  as 
Wesley  himself  w^  the  declaration  startled  him, 
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and  the  more  so,  because  nothii^  could  be  more 
opposite  to  some  of  Hall's  former  extravagancies. 
Writing  to  him  many  years  afterwards,  when  he 
had  thrown  off  all  restraints  of  outward  decency, 
he  says,  "  Hence  I  date  your  fall.  Here  were  se- 
veral faults  in  one.  You  leaned  altogether  to  your 
own  understanding,  not  consulting  either  me,,  who 
was  then  the  guide  of  your  soul,  or  the  parents  of 
your  intended  wife,  tilt  you  had  settled  the  whole 
offiur.  And  while  you  followed  the  voice  of  Na- 
ture, you  said  it  was  the  voice  of  God." 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  cwainous  fanaticism  or 
impudent  hypocrisy  which  Mr.  Hall  had  mam'- 
fested,  neither  Wesley  nor  the  parents  attempted 
to  oppose  the  match :  it  was  an  advantageous 
one,  and  the  girl's  affections  were  too  deeply  en- 
g^ed.  But  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  alt  par- 
ties, in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Mr.  Hall  changed 
his  mind,  and  pretending,  with  blasphemous  ef- 
frontery, that  the  Almighty  had  changed  His,  de- 
clared that  a  second  revelation  had  countermanded 
the  first,  and  instructed  him  to  marry  not  her,  but 
her  sister  Martha.  The  family,  and  especially  the 
brothers,  opposed  this  infamous  proposal  with  proper 
indignation ;  and  Charles  addressed  a  poem  *  to 

*  TO  HISS  HABTHA  WESLEY. 

When  want,  and  pain,  and  death,  beri^  our  gUe, 
And  ever;  colenm  moment  teems  with  fate. 
While  clonda  and  dwkne««  fill  th«  tpaee  hetween. 
Perplex  th'  erent,  and  sh&de  the  folded  icene. 
In  humble  lileiice  wah  th'  unuttered  voice, 

d  tkf  will,  and  dMck  thy  fonrwd  choice ; 
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y«t,  rady  feitffult  fof  th'  cfcnt  pKp<u«, 
Anil  Icara  die  i^ctatea  of  a  brother's  care. 
How  fierce  thy  conflict,  bow  severe  thy  flight ) 
When  belt  amib  the  fbremDit  wni  of  light  I 
When  he,  who  long  in  rirtue's  pMb*  had  trod. 
Deaf  to  the  voice  of  conscience  and  of  God, 
0A)|M  Um  ^t  muk,  [vorei  traitor  to  fail  tow, 
Ai(d  tho\i  the  ten^ttreti,  and  the  tempted  thou ! 
prepare  thee  then  to  meet  th'  infernal  war, 
And  dare  beyond  what  wonu  knovs  to  dare; 
Ooard  tu^  a*eniw  to  thy  4utf  ring  heart. 
And  act  the  lister's  and  the  Chrisdao'i  part. 
Henv'a  is  the  guard  of  virtue ;  scam  to  yield. 
When  Mreen'd  by  Heef'ii's  impenemble  thleldi' 
Seoire  in  tbii,  defy  th'  impending  uoror, 
llm*  Satan  tempt  thee  in  an  angel's  form. 
And  oh  t  I  see  the  fiery  trial  near : 
I  t«c  the  saint,  in  all  his  farms,  appeu  1 
By  nature,  by  reli^on  taught  t<t  pirate, 
Wth  conquest  flush'd,  and  obMinate  to  pKiit 
He  lists  his  virtues  in  the  cause  of  hell, 
Heav'o,  with  celestial  arms,  presnoieB  t*  aMul^ 
To  veil,  with  semblance  fair,  the  fiend  mthin. 
And  nuke  his  God  subservient  to  his  sin  f 
IVembling,  I  hear  his  horrid  vows  renew*d, 
I  tee  him  come,  by  Delia's  groans  pursued ; 
Poor  injur'd  Delia  I  all  her  groans  are  win  t 
Or  he  denies,  or  list'nin;,  mocks  her  pain, 
What  tho'  her  eyes  with  ceaseless  tears  o'erflow, 
Her  bosom  heave  \rith  agooimng  woe ! 
What  tho'  the  horror  of  his  falsehood  near. 
Tew  op  her  fiuth,  and  plunge  her  in  despair  I     ' 
Tet,  can  he  think  (so  Uind  to  Heav'n'g  decree. 
And  the  sure  fate  of  cuned  apottacy) 
Soon  a*  he  tells  the  secret  of  his  breast. 
And  put*  the  angel  o^  and  stands  confets'd; 
Wiioi  loT^  and  pief,  and  shame,  and  anguish  meet, 
To  make  his  crinei  and  Delia's  wrongs  eompletf^ 
nattbai  the  ii^jur'dmud  will  cease  to^eve, 
Bebdd  khD  in  a  lister's  arms — and  live? 
Hbtaken  wretch  1  by  thy  uBkindnes*  hurl'd 
From  ense,  from  lovt^  from  the^  and  firom  the  world, 
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of  its  just  severity  recuixed  to  her  in  afterilife. 
But  these  remonstrances  were  of  no  avail,  for  Hall- 
had  won  her  affections  also.  "  This  last  error," 
says  Wesley,  "  was  far  worse  than  the  first.  But 
you  was  now  quite  ahove  conviction.  So,  in  spite 
of  her  poor  astonished  parent,  of  her  brothers,  of 
all  your  vows  and  promises,  you  jilted  the  younger 
and  married  the  elder  sister.  The  other,  who  had 
honoured  you  as  an  angel  from  heaven,  and  still 
loved  you  much  too  well,  (for  you  had  stolen  her 
heart  from  the  God  of  her  youth,)  refused  to  be 
comforted :  she  fell  into  a  lingering  illness,  which 
terminated  in  her  death.  And  dotli  not  her  blood 
still  cry  unto  God  from  the  earth  ?  Surely  it  is  upon 
your  head." 

Mr.  Wesley  died  before  the  marriage :  it  is  not 
to  be  believed  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he 


Soon  nitist  ahe  land  on  that  immortal  tbore. 
Where  fatseiiood  never  can  torment  her  more ; 
There  all  her  sulTringa,  all  her  sorrows  cease. 
Nor  BBiDti  turn  devils  there  to  vex  her  peace. 
Yet  hope  not  then,  all  specious  as  rhou  art, 
Td  taint,  with  impious vowb,  her  uster's  heart; 
With  proffer'd  worlds  her  honest  son)  to  move. 
Or  tempt  her  virtue  to  incestuous  lore. 
No  1  wert  thou  as  thou  wast !  did  Heav'n'i  first  rayt 
Beam  on  thy  soul,  and  all  the  godhead  blaze  ! 
Sooner  shall  sweet  oblivion  set  us  fVee 
From  friendship,  love,  thy  perfidy  and  thee : 
Sooner  ahall  light  in  league  with  dnrfcness  join,       f 
Virtue  and  vice,  and  heav'n  and  hell  combine,  > 

Than  her  pure  soul  consent  to  mix  with  thine ;      J 
^o  ibare  thy  ^n,  adopt  thy  perjury. 
And  damn  herself  to  be  reveng'don  thee; 
To  load  her  conscience  with  a  linteA  Mood, 
The  guilt  of  inceit,  and  the  cutm  of  God !" 
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■would  ever  have  conqenled  to  it ;  and  it  is  possiMe 
that  his  strong  and  solemn  prohibition  might  have 
^deterred  his  daughter  from  so  criminal  an  union. 
'Samuel  observed  bitterly  of  this  fatal  connection : 
**  I  am  sure  I  may  well  say  of  that  marriage,  it  will 
■not,  cuinot  come  to  good."  And  he  proposed 
that  Kezia  should  hVe.  with  him,  in  the  hope  that  it 
imght  save  her  from  "  discontent  perhaps,  or  from 
a  worse  passion."  But,  tike  most  of  faer  iamily,  this 
injored  girl  po^Kssed  a  lofty  spirit.  She  subdued 
her  resentment,  and  submitted  with  so  much  ap- 
parent resignation  to  the  wrong  which  she  had  re- 
ceived, that  she  accompanied  the  foul  hypocrite 
and  his  wife  to  his  curacy.  But  it  consunied  her 
by  the  alow  operation  of  a  settled  grief.  Charles 
'  thus  describes  her  welcome  release  in  a  letter  to 
John :  "  Yesterday  morning  sister  Kezzy  died  in 
the  Lord  Jesus.  He  finished  his  work,  and  cut  it 
short  in  mercy.  Full  of  thankfulness,  resignation, 
and  love,-  without  pain  or  trouble,  she  commended 
her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Jesus,  and  fell  asleep." 

Till  this  time  John  Wesley  believed  that  Mr.  Hall 
was,  <*  without  all  question,  filled  with  faith  and 
the  love  of  God,  so  that  in  all.  England,"  he  said, 
*'  he  knew  not  his  fellow."  He  thought  him  a 
pattern  of  lowliness,  meekness,  seriousness,  and 
continual  advertence  to  the  presence  of  God,  and, 
above  all,  of  self-denial  in  every  kind,  and  of  suf- 
fering all  diings  with  joyfulness.  "  But  now," '  he 
says,  "  there  was  a  worm  at  the  root  of  the  gourd." 
For  about  two  years  ^after  his  marriage  diere  was 
no  {^parent  change  in  his  conduct ;  his  wife  then 
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began  \o  receive  her  proper  punishment  from  the 
eafiriee  and  asperity  of  his  temper.  After  a  while 
he  aeemed  to  recover  his  self-command,  but  soon 
again  he  betrayed  a  hasty  and  contemptuous  dis- 
position :  from  having  been  the  humble  and  de- 
Voted  disciple  of  the  Wesleys,  he  contracted  grsr 
dually  a  dislike  towards  them,  and  at  length  broke 
off  all  intercourse  with  them,  public  or  private, 
beoause.lJiey  would  not,  in  conibrmity  to  his  ad> 
vioOt  renounce  tbelr  connection  with  the  Churdt 
of  En^^land.  He  had  now  his  own  followers,  whom 
he  tau^d^  first  to  disr^i;ard  the  ordinances  o£  re- 
ligion, then  to  despise  them,  and  speak  of  them 
with  contempt.  He  began  to  teach  that  there  was 
f*  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  no  geoeral  judge- 
ment, no  Hell,  no  worm  that  never  dieth,  no  five 
that  never  shall  be  quenched."  His  conduct  was 
now  cenformable  to  his  principles,  if  indeed  the 
principles  had  not  grown  out  ol'  a  determined  pro* 
pensity  for  vice  and  {wofligacy.  Wesley  addressed 
an  expostulatory  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  reca- 
pitulated, step  by  step,  his  progress  in  degrada- 
tion- After  stating  to  him  certain  facta,  which 
proved  the  licentiousness  of  his  life,  he  concluded 
tfius:  **  And  now  you  know  not  tliat  you  have 
dpue  any  thing  amiss !  You  can  eat,  and  drink,  and 
be  merry !  You  are  every  day  engaged  with  variety 
of  company,  and  frequent  the  cofee-houses !  Alas, 
my  brother,  what  is  this  I  How  are  you  above  mea- 
suce  hardened  by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin  t  Do  you 
nmranfaer  the  story  of  Santon  Barsiaa  ?  I  pray  God 
your  last  end  may  not  be  like  Im !  Oh  how  have 
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you  grieved  the  Spirit  of  God!  Retiun  to  Imqi 
with  creeping,  ftiring,  and  mouniing !  You  «r«  in 
the  Yory  heSly  of  Hell ;  only  the  pk  hath  not  yet 
duit  its  mouth  t!ipon  you.  Arise,  thou  sleeper,  and 
eall  upon  thy  God !  Perhaps  He  nu^  yet  he  found* 
'  Because  He  yet  bean  with  tne,  I  cannot  despair 
fbr  you.  But  you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose* 
May  God  this  instant  strike  you  to  the  hevti  that 
yoa  may  feel  His  wrath  abiding  on  you.  and  have 
DO  rest  in  your  bones  by  reason  of  your  bui»  till  all 
jKHir  iniquities  are  done  away." 

Soon  after  he  had  written  this  letter*  which  was 
done  more  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  his  own 
KMil,  as  he  3ay9,  than  with  any  reasonable  hope  of 
impressing  a  man  80  far  gone  in  depravity,  Wesley, 
iat  the  course  of  his  travelling,  came  to  Mr.  Hall's 
bouse,  at  Salisbury,  and  was  let  in,  though  orders 
had  been  given  that  he  should  not  be  admitted. 
HaU  left  the  room  as  soon  as  be  entered,  sent  a 
message  to  him  that  he  should  quit  the  house,  and 
presently  turned  his  wife  out  of  doors  also.  Hiring 
BOW  thrown  off  all  restraint  and  all  regard  to  de* 
oency,  he  publicly  and  privately  recommended  po* 
fygamy  as  conformable  to  nature,  preached  in  its 
defence,  and  practised  as  he  preached.  Soon  he 
laid  aside  all  pretensions  to  religion,  professed  hipft> 
self  an  infidd,  and  led  for  many  years  the  life  of 
an  adventurer  and  a  profligate,  at  home  and 
abroad;  acting  sometimes  as  a  physician,  scmis- 
times  as  a  priest,  and  auuming  any  daracter  ac- 
oording  to  tbe- humour  or  the  convenience  ei  tlu 
day.  Wesleythou^  that  this  unhappy  man  would 
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never  have  thus  wholly  abaodoned  himself  to  these 
flagitious  propensities,  if  the  Moravians  had  not 
withdrawn  him  from  his  influence,  and  therefore 
he  judged  them  to  be  accountable  for  his  perdi- 
tion. He  seems  to  have  felt  no  misgiving  that  be 
himself  might  have  been  the  cause ;  that  Hall 
might  have  continued  to  walk  uprightly  if  he  had 
kept  the  common  path  ^  and  that  nothing  could  be 
more  dangerous  to  a  vain  and  headstrong  man  of  a 
heated  fancy,  than  the  notion  that  he  had  attained 
to  ChrisUan  perfection,  and  felt  in  himsdf  the  ma- 
nifestations of  the  Spirit.  Weary  of  this  life  at  last, 
after  many  years,  and  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its 
guilt  as  well  as  its  vanity,  he  returned  to  England 
in  his  old  age,  resumed  bis  cleric^  functions,  and 
appears  to  have  been  received  by  his  wife.  Wesley 
was  satisfied  that  his  contrition  was  real,  and 
hastened  to  visit  him  upon  his  death-bed ;  but  it 
was  too  late.  "  I  came,"  he  says,  "  just  time 
enough  not  to  see,  but  to  bury  poor  Mr.  Hall,  my 
brother-in-law,  who  died,  I  trust,  in  peace,  for  God 
had  given  him  deep  repentance.  Such  another 
monument  of  divine  mercy,  considering  how  low 
he  had  fallen,  and  from  what  height  of  holiness,  I 
have  not  seen,  no,  not  in  seventy  years !  I  had  de- 
ngned  to  visit  him  in  the  morning,  but  he  did  not 
sti^  for  my  coming.  It  is  enough  if,  after  all  his 
wanderings,  we  meet  again  in  Abraham's  bosom." 
Mrs.  Hall  bore  her  fate  with  resignation,  and  with 
an  inward  consciousness  that  her  punishment  was 
not  heavier ' tlian  her  fault:' — that  fault  excepted, 
the  course  of  her  life  was  exemplaiyi  and  she  lived 
5 
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to  be  the  last  surrivor  of  a  family  whose  years  were 
protracted  fu  beyond  the  ordinary  age  of  man. 

Mehetabel,  her  sister,  had  a  life  of  more  un- 
mingled  affliction.  In  the  spring  freshness  of  youth 
and  hope,  her  afifections  were  engaged  by  one  who, 
in  point  of  abilities  and  situation,  might  have  been 
a  suitable  husband ;  some  circumstances,  however, 
Occasioned  a  disagreement  with  her  iiither,  the 
natch  was  broken  off,  and  Hetty  c^nnmitted  a 
fatal  error,  which  many  women  have  committed  in 
their  just  but  blind  resentment  —  she  married  the 
first  person  who  o&red.  This  was  a  man  in  no 
desirable  rank  of  life,  of  coarse  mind  and  manners, 
inferior  to  herself  in  education  and  in  intellect,  and 
«very  way  unworthy  of  a  woman  whose  equal  in 
all  tilings  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find.  For 
her  person  was  more  than  commonly  pleasing,  her 
disposition  gentle  and  affectionate,  her-  principles 
those  which  arm  the  heart  either  fOT  prosperous  or 
adverse  fortune,  her  talents  remarkable,  and  her 
attainments  beyond  what  are  ordinarily  permitted 
to  women,  even  those  who  are  the  most  highly 
educated.  Duty  in  her  had  produced  so  much  af- 
fection toward  the  miserable  creature  whom  she 
had  made  her  husband,  that  the  brutal  profligacy 
of  his  conduct  almost  broke  her  heart.  Under 
such  feelings,  and  at  a  time  when  she  believeif  and 
hoped  that  she  should  soon  be  at  peace  in  the  grav^ 
she  composed  this  Epitaph  for  herself: — 

Deitmed  while  liTing  to  tuaUia 

An  equal  share  of  grief  and  pain, 

All  TBrious  ills  of  human  race 

Within  thit  breast  had  cmce  a  place. 
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Widiout  comjMnt  she  learo'd  to  bear 
A  living  death,  along  despair; 
Till  hard  oppressed  by  advene  fatei 
O'ercbarged,  she  sank  benea^  the  weight, 
And  to  thii  peaceful  tomb  retired. 
So  much  esteem'd,  so  long  deaired. 
The  painful  mortal  coafllct's  o'er; 
A  broken  heart  can  bleed  no  more. 

From  .diat  illnesa,  however,  she  recovered,  w 
far  IB  to  linger  on  for  many  years,  living  to  find  w 
religion  the  consolation  which  ^e  needed*  and 
which  nothing  else  can  bestow.  The  stete  of  her 
mind  is  besutiiuliy  expressed  in  the  first  letter 
which  she  ever  addressed  to  John  upon  the  subject. 
**  Some  years  ago,"  she  says,  "  I  told  my  brother 
Charles  I  could  not  be  of  his  way  of  thtnViijg  theo, 
but:  that  if  ever  I  was,  X  would  as  freely  own  it 
After  I  was  convinced  of  sin,  and  of  your  opinion, 
w  iar  as  I  had  examined  your  princi^es,  I  stiU 
fofb«fe  declaring  my  sentiments  so  <^pfettly  as  I 
had  inclination  to  do,  fiearing  I  should  relapse  int* 
my  former  ttate>  Wli«]  I  was  delivered  from  this 
fhir,  and  had  a  Ueised  hope  that  he  who  had  be- 
i^B  would  finish  his  work,  I  never  confessed^  eo 
fidly  as  I  oi^t,  hew  ehtirely  I  was  of  your  mind  j 
because  I  was  taxed  with  iHBiDCerity  and  hypocrisy 
whetiever  I  evened  my  mouth  in  favour  of  religion, 
or  cfwoed  how  great  things  God  bad  draie  &r  me. 
This  discounted  me  utterly,  aad.  prevented  me 
from  making  my  chunge  as  public  as  my  fidly  and 
vanity  had  formerly  been.  But  now  my  health  is 
gone,  I  cannot  be  easy  widKHit  dedaniag  that  I 
have  l(mg  desired  to  know  but  one  thing,  that  is 
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Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crutiified ;  and  this  desire 
prevails  above  all  otliers.  And  though  I  am  cut 
off  from  all  human  help  or  ministry,  I  am  not 
without  assistance ;  though  1  have  no  spiritual 
iriend,  nor  ever  had  one  yet,  except  i>erhat)S  once 
in  a  year  or  two,  when  I  have  seen  one  of  my 
brothers,  or  some  other  religious  person,  by  stealth; 
yet  (no  thanks  to  me)  I  am  enabled  to  seek  Him 
still,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  thftn  6od» 
in  whose  presence  I  affirm  this  tfutb. — 1  dare  Hot 
desire  h^al^,  only  patience,  resignation,  and  the 
qririt  of  an  healthful  mind.  T  have  been  so  lon^ 
weak,  that  I  know  not  how  long  my  trial  may  ^ast  i 
but  I  have  a  firm  persuasion,  atid  blessed  hop^ 
(diough  no  iuU  assurance,)  that,  in  t^e  country  t 
am  going  to,  I  shall  not  sing  Halleliljah,  and  hiAf, 
bcdy,  holy,  without  company,  as  I  have  dotle  M 
Aw.  Dear  brother,  I  am  unused  to  speak  or  wtite 
OB  ^eser: things:  I  only  speak  my  plain  thou^ts 
as  dtey  occur.  Adieu!  If  you  have  time  fratt 
b«ttet  business  to  semj  a  line  to  Stanmore,  so  great 
a  comfort  would  be  as  welcotne  as  it  is  wanted." 

She  lived  eight  years  after  this  letter  was  writt^i, 
b«Wing  her  sufferings  with  patience  and  pious 
hope.  Charles  was  with  her  in  her  last  illness.  He 
says  in  his  journal,  "  Prayed  by  my  sister  Wright, 
a  gracious,  tender,  trembling  soul ;  a  bruised 
reed,  which  the  Lord  will  not  break."  "  Thy  sun 
shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  thy  moon 
wiUidraw  itself,  for  the  Lord  ^udl  be  thine  ever- 
lastang  l%ht,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shiUl 
be  eaded."    From  these  words  he  preached  her 
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funeral  sermon,  with  a  feeling  which  brought  him 
into  "  sweet  fellowship  with  the  departed  j"  and 
he  says,  that  all  who  were  present  seemed  to  par- 
take both  of  his  sorrow  and  his  joy. 

Another  of  the  sisters  married  a  clergyman  bjr 
name  Whitelamb,  who  had  been  John's  pupil  at 
Oxford,  was  beholden  to  the  family  *  during  his 
Stay  at  collie,  and  obtained  the  living  d'  Wroote 
after  his  father<in-law*s  death.  John,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  regular  itinerancy,  on  his  way  back 
firom  Newcastle,  ailer  his  first  appearance  in  that 
town,  came  to  Epworth.  Many  yeara  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  been  in  his  native  place,  and  not 
knowing  whether  there  were  any  persons  left  in  it 
who  would  not  be  ashamed  of  bis  acquaintance,  he 
went  to  an  inn,  where,  however,  he  was  soonibund 
put  by  an  old  servant  of  his  father's.  The  next 
day  being  Sunday,  he  called  upon  the  curate, 
:Mr.  Romley,  and  ofiered  to  assist  him  either  l^ 
preaching  or  reading  prayers ;  but  his  assistance 
was  refused,  and  the  use  of  the  pulpit  was  denied 
him.  A  rumour,  however,  prevailed,  that  he  was 
topreach,in  the  afternoon;  the  church  was  filled 
in  consequence,  and  a  sermon  was  d^vered  upon 
the  evils  of  enthusiasm,  to  whicli  We^ey  listened 
with  his  characteristic  composure.  But  when  the 
sermon  was  over,  his  companion  gave  notice,  as  the 


*  WridDg  to  big  brother  Samuel  in  ITXS,  Waloy  tayt,  **  John 
WUtelomb  wantii  a  gowa  much :  I  am  Bot  rich  enough  to  t»iy  bim  one 
at  [mept.  If  j^n  are  willmg,  my  twenty  ihiUmga  (that  were)  should 
go  towwds  that,  I  will  add  ten  to  cbem,  and  let  it  lie  till  I  lutTe  tried 
toy  utmoit  mth  mj  fiieods  to  make  up  the  price  of  a  new  onc"- 
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people  men  coraii^^  out,  UiBt  Mr.  Wealey,  not 
beuig  permitted  to  pnaoh  in  tiie  church,  wpuld 
preadi  ia  the  cbnrch-yard  at  six  o'clock.  ■*  Ac- 
enc&i^y,"  says  be»  **  at  six  {  came,  aikl  found 
aaeh  a  comfregation  as  I  believe  EpwOTth  never 
saw  bdiwe.  I  stood  near  the  east  end  (^  the 
dMBich,  upOB  my  &dKr*s  tomb-stone,  and  cried, 
*  Tile  kii^om  of  heaven  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
but  righteouMiesSf  aad  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Obott'" 

Weriey  has  been  accused  harshly  and  hastily  <tf 
mnt  of  feding,  because  he  preached  upon  his 
firtber's  grave.  But  it  was  from  feding,  aa  much 
as  enthaaiasai,  that  he  acted,  knowing  that  he 
should  derive  a  deeper  passion  from  the.  ground 
u^nwhich  he  stood}  like  the  Gredc  tragedian,  who 
irben  be  performed  Electra,  brought  into  the  theatre 
the  ara  containing  the  ashes  of  his  own  child. 
Nor  was  there  any  danger  that  the  ttct  should  be 
■ftisofmstrued  I^  those  who  heard 'him  :  mad  they 
night  think  him,  but  they- knew  his  domestic  <!ha- 
noter,  and  were  assured  that  he  h&d  n^  stood  with 
a  holier  or  more  reverential  feeling  bedside  that  grave 
when  his  Other's  body  was  consigned  to  it,  earth  to 
eaM^.  Seven  successive  evenings  he  preached  Upon 
that  tomb-stone,  and  in  noplace  did  he  ever  preach 
wHh  greater  eiect.  **  Lamentations,"  he  says, 
**  and  great  groaningSi  were  heard,  God  bowing  thdr 
hearts  So,  and  on  every  side,  as,  with  one  accord, 
t^y  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept  aloud  j  several 
^Uopt  down  as  dead  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  such  a 
cry  was  heard  of  sinners  groaning  for  the  right6on»- 
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sew  of  feitb.  as  aloiast  drowned  my  voioe.  But 
Aany  of  these  soon  lifted  up  their  heads  with  joy, 
sad  broke  out  into  tbabk^ving,  beitig  asaured- 
they  Qo\v  had  the  desire  of  their  sotd,  the  forgiv*-: 
aess  of  their  sins."  Whitdamb  was  one  of  hia  au- 
ditors, and  wrote  to  him  afterwu'^  in  terms  wfai<^: 
^bile  they  show  a  just  sense  of  the  rarit  doctna& 
,  that  be  |H%aclted,  and  the  extravagance  tliat  he 
encouraged,  show  also  the  powerful  ascendant 
which  Wesley  had  obtained  over  him  by  his  talents 
And  his  virtues.  '*  Dear  bn^er,"  he  says>  **  I 
saw  yott  at  Epworth  on  Tuesday  evening.  Faifr 
would  I  have  spoken  to  you,  but  that. I  am  quite  at 
a  loss  how  to  address  or  behave.  Your  way  o£ 
thinking  is  so  extraordinary,  that  your  presence 
creates  an  awe,  as  if  ycMi  were  an  inhabitant  of  uit 
other  world.  God  grant  you  and  your  followera 
DiKy  always  have  entire  liberty  of  conscience :  will 
you  not  «Uow  others  the  same?  Indeed  I  can- 
not tbinkr  as  y<Hi  do,  any  more  than  I  can  help  ho* 
nouring  and  loving  you.  Dear  Sir,  will  you  credit 
me?  I  retain  the  highest  veneration  and  alSfectioq 
for  you.  The  sight  of  you  moves  me  strangely, 
l-feel,  in  a  higher  de^ve,  all  that  tenderness  and 
yearning  of  bowels  with  which  I  am  afi^ted  toward 
every  iMaach  o£  Mr.  Wesley's  family.  X  cannot  re- 
frain fiom-  tears  when  I  reflect,  this  is  the  man 
who  M  Oxford  was  mom  than  a  father  to  me !  this 
ik  he  whom  I  have  there  heard  expoimd  or  dispik^ 
publidy,  or  preach  at  St.  Mary's  with  such  j^- 
plause !  and,  oh  that  I  should  ever  add,  whom  t 
have  lately  heard  preach  «t  Epworth !  Dear  Sir, 
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is  it  in  my  power  to  serve  or  oblige  yoa  id  any 
jray  ?  Glad  I  should  be  that  you  would  make  utf 
(^ae.  God  crpea  all  our  eyes,  and  lead  us  intd 
truth  whatever  it  be." 

Wedey  has  said  .^at  Whitelamb  did  not  at  this 
time  believe  in  Christiamty,  nor  for  many  years 
afterwards.  If  it  were  so,  the  error  was  not  im^ 
probdtiiy  occasioaed  by  a  strong  perception  of  the 
excesses  into  whidi  the  Methodists  had  been  be- 
trayed; just  as  monkery  and  the  Romish  fable? 
produce  irreligion  in  Catholic  countries.  But  it  is 
most  l&ely  a  hasty,  or  a  loose  expression^  for 
Whitdamb  was  a  man  of  excellent  character :  no 
t^ideooy  to  unbelief  aj^ears  in  such  of  his  letters 
as  have  been  published ;  and  the  contrary  inference 
may  be  drawn. from  what  he  says  to  Charles:  "  I 
cannot  bat  look  upon  your  doctrines  as  of  ill  con? 
sequence  ;-^coosequence,  I  say  i  for,  take  tiieoi 
nakedly  in  thmuelves,  and  nothing  seems  more 
innocent ;  nay,  good  and  holy.  Suppose  we  grant . 
that  in  you  and  the  rrat  of  the  leaders,  who  are 
men  c^  sense,  and  discernment,  what  is  called  the 
seal  and  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  someliiing  rtsal. 
yet  I  have  great  reason  to  think  that,  in  the  gepe. 
cdity  of  yiHir  followers,  it  is  merdy  the  efi^t  <£» 
heated  &ncy."  This  is  judicious  language,  and 
certainly  beb«ya  no  mark  of  irreligion.  fle  ofkre^ 
Ms  pulpit  to  Wesley,  and  incurred  much  censifre 
for  so  doing,  &om  those  yfho  neither  conndered 
0ie  reliUion  in  which  he  stood  to  hitp,  nor.dj^ 
justice  to  his  princij^es  and  feelings. 
■c  2   ■   ;  :     . 
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SoMeremariEaUecircumslances  attended  Wedey** 
preachiag  in  these  parts.  Some  <tt  his  opponents, 
in  die  excess  frf"  thdr  zeal  against  enthuttjisni,  took 
up  a  whole  wa^on  load  of  M^oduts,  andcarried 
them  be£K«  a  jiudce.  When  thejr  were  adc«d  what 
these  persons  had  done,  there  was  an  awkwand 
sitenoe;  at  last  one  of  the  accusers  said*  "  Why, 
they  pretended  to  be  better  than  odier  people ; 
and,  besides,  they  prayed  from  morning  till  aightk*' 
The  magistrate  asked  if  they  had  done  nothing 
else.—**  Yes,  Sir,"  said  an  old  man,  **  an*t  please 
your  worship,  they  have  converted  my  wife.  Till 
iriie  went  among  them  she  had  such  a  tongue !  and 
now  she  is  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  !**•—  "  Cany  l3K«a 
back,  carry  them  bade,"  said  the  magistrate,  **  and 
let  them  convert  all  the  scohis  in  the  Iowk" 
-Among  the  heara«  in  the  church-jraid  was  a  gen> 
tjenhm,  remarikafale  for  pn^ssing  that  he  was  of 
no  religion :  fat  more  tdMU  thirty  years  he  had  not 
attended  at  puUic  ww^p  of  any  kind  j  sad,  per- 
kKpBf  i£  Wesley  had  preached  £rom  the  pnlfnt  in- 
tti^  of  the  tombstone,  he  might  not  have  been 
induced  to  gratify  his  curiosity  1^  hearing  him. 
But  ^vrhren  the  sermon  was  ended,  Wesley  perceired 
that  it  had  readied  him,  and  that  he  stood  like  a 
fittttue;  so  he  asked  him  sibrtqitiy,  **  Sir,  are  you 
•fiinner  ?" — **  Sinner  enough,"  was  tiu  sq4y,  which 
^as  uttered  in  a  de^  and  brdcen  voice;  iad  ht 
«ontiMied  staring  inwards,  till  Ins  wife  vad  ser- 
vants, who  Vf&B  all  in  tears,  put  him  into  his 
''  chaise  and  took  him  home.  Ten  years  afterwards^ 
Wesley  says  in  his  joumaJ,  <<  I  called  on  the  gentie- 
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iBaB  who  toki  me  he  was  *  sinDer  enough^'  wh«i 
I  preadied  ficst  at  £^wo»th  on  ray  iktber's  toml^ 
and  was  agreeably  Hirprised  to  find  him  Bttoog  in 
fettb,  though  ezccediBg  weak  in  body.  Tar  some 
yearSy  he  told  tne»  he  had  been  reJMcing  in  God 
without  eitber  doubt  of  fear,  2nd  vae  now  waiting 
fop  the  wel«Hae  hour  when  he  ^uld  depart  and 
foe  with  "Christ" 

l^ero'  were  indeed  few  places  where  his  presch- 
aig  was  atteiuted  with  greater  er  mere  permaneDt 
dfeot  than  at  Spworth,  upon  &is  first  visit.  "  Oh/' 
be  excluuH,  **  let  none  tJiink  his  lalwor  of  lore  is 
losti}  because  the  fruit  does  not  tmniediatdly  ap- 
pear J  New  forty  years  did  ray  fathM-  laboor  here* 
bat  he  sxw  fittle  ^it  of  all  his  labour.  I  took 
soDie  pains  atoeng  this  people  too;  and  n^  strength 
also  seemed  spent  in  vain.  But  now  the  fruit  ap- 
peared. There  were  scarce  any  in  the  town  on 
whom  either  my  father  or  I  had  taken  any  pains 
formerly,  but  the  seed  so  long  sown  now  sprung 
up,  bringing  forth  repentance  and  remission  of 
aios."  The  intemperate  and  Tudecent  conduct  of 
the  curate  must  undoubtedly  have  provoked  a  feel- 
ing in  favour  of  Wesley ;  for  this  person,  who  was 
under  the  greatest  obligations  to  the  Wesley  fa- 
mily, behaved  toward  him  with  the  most  <^ensive 
brutality.  In  a  state  ctf  beasdy  intoxication  him- 
self, be  set  upon  him  with  abuse  and  violence  in 
the  presence  of  a  thousand  people }  and  when  some 
persons,  who  had  come  horn  the  neighbouring 
towns  to  attend  upon  the  new  preacher,  by  his  di- 
rebtjim,  waited  upon  Mr.  Romley  to  inform  him 
c  3 
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that  Qiey  meant  to  conununicate  on  the  fiiUowu^ 
Sunday,  be  said  to  them  in  r^Iy,  **  Tell  Mr. 
Wedey  I  ihall  not  give  Am  the  sacrament,  fiir  he 
ia  natJU.'*  This  insult  called  forth  from  Wedej 
a  strong  expressi<m  of  feeling  in  his  journal: 
*'  How  wise  a  God,"  says  h«^  **  is  our  God !  There 
could  not  have  been  so  jS<  a  |dace  under  Ueavea 
«here  Thit  should  b^al  me :  first,  as  my  Other's 
house,  the  (dace  c^my  nativi^,  and  the  voy  place 
where,  acconSitg  to  the  Orietett  Mcf  tfour  reBgien^ 
ItudaoioDgSv^aPiarUee.  ItwasalsojCf^mdie 
hi|^iest  dc^rec^  that  be  v^o  retailed  me  from  that 
veiy  table,  where  I  had  myaelf  bo  often  distrflxited 
the  bread  of  life,  should  be  one  who  owed  Us  aO 
in  this  w(^d  to  the  tender  love  which  mg  fioher 
had  shown  to  his,  as  well  as  personally  to  himd£>" 
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JHITC^V  AOAInar  METOODISM. — VIOLENCE  OF  H0B8 
AND  HISCOMSUCT   OF   UAOISTaATES* 

JVIbtiioduh  bad  aow  assumed  some  form  and  con- 
lirteoce.  MeetingJiouses  bad  been  built,  aocietie$ 
fyaaed  and  diic^)lined,  funds  raised^  rules  enacted^ 
by  preachers  admitted,  and  a  r^^lu-  system  of 
itUMraocy  bc^gun.  Its  furious  ajrmptoms  had  sub- 
sided, the  affection  had  reached  a  calmer  stage  of 
its  couzBCV  and  there  vere  no  longer  aay  of  those 
outrageous  exhibitionB  which  excited  scandal  and 
pmnpasnoo,  as  veil  as  astonishment.  But  Wesley 
continued,  with  his  constitutional  fervour,,  to  preach 
the  doctrines  of  instantaneous  regeneration,  assuxr 
anc^  and  sinless  perfection.  These  doctrines  gave 
just  offence,  and  became  still  more  offensive  when 
they  were  promulgated  by  unlettered  men,  with 
^1  the  vehemence  and  self-sufficiency  of  &ncie4 
inipiration.  Wesley  himself  added  to  the  offence 
Tfty  tlfe  loftiness  of  his  pretensions.  In  the  pre&ce 
to  hia  third  journal  he  says,  "It  is  not  th^  wgrl^ 
(if  maa  which  bath  lately  appeared ;  all  wb^ 
iralmly  olwerve  it  must  say,  '  This  is  the.  Lord's 
doin^^  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'  Ilie  man- 
ner wherein  God  hath  wrought  is  as  strange  as  tfaQ 
work  itself.  These  extraordinary  ciicumstances 
,  |eem  to  have  been  designed  by  God  for  ^e  farther 
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manifestation  of  his  work,  to  cmuse  his  power  to  foe 
known,  and  to  awaken  the  attention  of  a  drowsy 
world.''  He  related  cures  wrougbt  by  bis  faith 
and  bis  prayers,  wbicb  he  eooBMefed  and  repre- 
sented as  positively  miraculous.  By  thinking 
stnM^y  on  a  text  of  Scr^twe  which  promised  thai 
these  signs  should  foUow  those  that  believet  and  by 
calling  on  Christ  to  increase  his  faith  and  confirm 
the  vrord  of  hie  grace,  he  riiook  off  instantane* 
ously,  he  says,  a  fever  wbich  had  bung  upon  him 
for  some  days,  and  was  in  a  moment  &eed-from 
all  pain,  and  restored  to  his  iermef  stavngth.  He 
visited  a  believer  at  night  who  was  net  e:q)ected-to 
live  till  the  monnDg :  the  man  was  speechless  and 
senseless,  and  his  pulsegone.  '*  Afew-of  us,''s^rs 
Wesley,  **  immediately  joined  in  prayers.  I  relate 
the  naked  fact  Before  we  had  done,  his  senses 
and  his  speech  returned.  Now,  he-  that  will  ao* 
count  for  this  by  natund  causes  has  my  fi'ee  iearpt; 
But  I  choose  to  say,  this  is  the  power  of  Crod."  ■  Sc^ 
too,  when  his  own  teeth  ached,  he  prayed,  and  the 
pain  left  him.  And  this  fiuth  was  so  strong,  that  it 
Sluiced  8f>mettmes  to  cure  not  eidy  himself  but  hid 
horse  als«.  *'  My  horse,"  he  says,  "  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly lame,  thi^  I  was  afraid  I  must  hare  lain 
by.  We  could  not  discern  what  it  was  that  was 
amiss,  and  yet  he  would  scarce  set  his  foot  t»  the 
ground.  By  riding  dius  seven  miles  I  was 
tboFoi^hly  tired,  and  my  head  ached  more  libaa  it 
had  done  for  some  monliis.  What  I  here  aver  is 
the  naked  fact :  iet  eveiy  man  account  for  it  as  he 
sees  good  I  dieu  thou^t,  <  Cannot  God  heat 
T 
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other  mui  or  beut,  by  uty  meuas,  at  wkimmt 
my?*  ImiHabately  my  weaariBeas  and  bcndach* 
ctaaedf  mi  my  bone's  Ssunenets  in  ebe  nine  m* 
B>witi  Nor  did  he  halt  any  more  eitber  that  day 
at  tbc  next.    A  vny  odd  accident  tlii»  also." 

£T«n  tiioae  penoos  wfao  n^ht  Iutc  judged  &• 
vamniAy  of  Wedey's  intentioas,  codid  not  but 
eonnder  leprtsaatationB  like  these  as  diaoeditafala 
to  bis  judgemeiit.  But  those  who  were  less  xfaa^ 
ribdils  imptacbeil  his  veracttyr  and  londlj  accaaed 
hin  of  hjpocriiy  and  iaqiostinv.  The  stmngett 
nupiaoas  aod  cakuanles  were  ctrcabted ;  and 
men  wiH  betievc  anji  calumnies^  bowewer  (HoepoK 
mmisfy  absord*  against  those  of  \rhbm  they  are 
diBposed  to  think  ill.  He  had  banged  himself  and 
been  cut  down  just  in  time ;  —  be  bad  been  fined 
fw  aidiiog  gin  > — he  vas  not  the  reed  John  Wesley, 
for  every  body  knew  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  dead.  - 
Sonieaaufthe  was  a  Qnaker,  otbo^ an  Anabaptist: 
a  nuHre  SJ^ient'ceaSBor  pronounced  bun  a  Praifay. 
terisD-Ftqikt.  It  was  comnKmly  reported  that  he 
mm  a  Papist,  if  not  a  Jesuit  i.  that  he  k^  Popish 
piioats  in  bis  bouse ;— nay,  it  was  beyond  dispute 
Aat  he  received  lo^  remittances  from  Spain^  xa 
ofder  to  make  a  party  aaumg  the  poor,  and  wisan 
the.  Spunaidi  landed,  he  was  to  join  tbem  with 
90^X30  taen.  Sometimes  k  was  r^rtad  that  he 
WW  io  pnsoa:  upiai  a  cbugc  c£  faigb.treasoa ;  and 
Acne  wan  pec^te  who  oooidenlly  affioBted  that 
thay  bad  seen  lubn  witb  the  IVetender  ia'  Fnbo& 
RcpaftBtotiuseffsctweBeaDpravahiil;  dut  whan, 
m  tte  b^inniBg  of  tiie  yen  IJHh  a-  prodkunatioq 
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)NB;isflQed>  requuing^  all  Papists  to  Jewe  ixnidbiit 
he  .thought  it  pni^nt  to  maun  s  ireek  theie,  tiwt 
homight  cut  offall  occauon  of  reprooxi;  and  this 
.  did.  not .  pnxetxt  the  Surry  nugiBtrates .  from  .sunt 
moniilg  hin^  and  makii^  him  take  the.  oath  of.  al* 
legiance,  and  sign  the  declaratioa  against  Popery. 
Wesley  ■  waa  indificrent  to  all  other  acciuatioDs. 
but  the  charge  of  disaftction,  in  snch  times,  mi^ti 
have  drawn  oa  serious  inconvcaueaces ;  and  be 
dMW..up  a  loyal  address  to  the'  King,  in  the  name 
fif  "  The  Societies  in  derision  called  Methodists." 
They  tkoogfat  it  incumbent  upoa  them  to  ofier  this 
address,  the  paper  said,  if  they  must  stand  as  a 
distinct  body  from  their  brethren  ;  but  they  pro- 
tested that  they  were  a  p:^  however  mean,  of  the 
Protestant  Church  established  io  these  kingdoms  ; 
and  that  it  was  their  principle  to  revere  the  higher 
powers  as.of  God,  and  to  be  subject  for  conscience 
uitB*-  The. address,  however,  waa  not  presented, 
]nx)befaly  because  of  an  objection  which  Charlea 
salted,  .of  its  seemii^  to  allow  that  they  were  a 
body  distinct  from  the  National  Cburch,  whereas 
they  were  only  a  sound  part  of  that  Church, 
Cb^iiee  himself  was  more  seriously  inctHnmoded  by 
the  inqiutfttion  of  disloyalty  than .  his  hrotheri 
When  be  was  itinerating  in  Yorkshire,  an  accusa* 
tioa  was  laid  against  him  of  haviag  spoken  treasons 
■Ue  words,  and  witnesses  were  BumnM»ed  be&re 
the  magistrates  at  WakeSeld  to  depose  ^uast  biat 
Fortunately,  for  him,  he  le^nt  this  in  time  tbpre^ 
sent  himsd^  and  confront  Ibe  witnesses.  He  had 
poa^d  that  p»e  X^i^  would  call  home  his  banidied 
ones ;  and  this  the  accusers  conatru^  in  good  laitb. 
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tttiOMit  tiw  Fretendei^.  llie  vords  wi^d'hwe 
■had  dnt  nMuung'  from  tbe  awutib  of  a  Jacobite. 
■But  Chada  Wedej,  v^  perfect  sinceri^,  (^ 
daimed  any  sucfa  hitiiiHim.  **  I  had  no  tluHights,** 
Iwsaid,  ■*:*  of  praying  for  tbe  Pretender,  but  fiM* 
those  who  conSeaa  themselves  strangers  and  piU 
grimsDpon  earth,— who  seek  axountry,  knowii^ 
this  is  not  their  home.  You,  Sir,"  he  added,  ad< 
drenii^  himself  to  a  dergymui  upon  the  bench  j 
.'*  yoa.  Sir,  know,  that  liie  Scriptures  speak  of  m 
as  captiro  exiles  who  are  absent  from  the  Lord 
while  pzesent  in  the  body.  We  are  not  at  home 
till  we  are  in  Heaven."  The  magistrates  were  men 
cf  sense :  they  perceived  that  he  explained  him^ 
sdf  clearly— liiat  his  declarations  were  ftmk  and 
imequiToad,  and  tfa^  declared  themselves  pw- 
-fectly  satisfied. 

-  Yet  these  aspersions  tended  to  a^ravate  tilie  in- 
enmag  oUoqi^  ondor  which  the  Wesley  and 
-tiieir  fdlowers  were  now  labouring.  **  Every  Sun* 
da^i"  sap  Cluries,  "  damnation  is  denounced 
against  aU  who  beams,  for  we  are  Papists,  Jemiit% 
'sedncer^  and  brii^ers^in  of  the.  Pretender.  The 
•dergy  nnmnar  aloud  at  the  number  oS  communi- 
■cantSy  and  threaten  to  repel  them."  He  was  hint- 
lalfrqMiled  at. Bristol,  with  circumstances  of  ia- 
-decent  Tiolenc&  **  Wives  and  children,"  he  saya* 
'*  are  beaten  aad  turned  out  of  deors,  and  the 
peraeoutors  are  the  c<mplainers :  it  is  always  the 
landi.Aat  troubles  the  water!".  A  maid-aemiit 
wma  tinned  away  by  her  masto-,  ■  '^  because^"  iie 
aaidr  ■**.he..wDald]iiave  none  ia  his  house  whoJiad 
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received  tbe  H<Ay  Ghost  !'.*  Sbe  had  baen  thsown 
iato  tbe.coqvulnoii9  of  Mothadijw^  and  cnaitiinied 
ta  tbcm  fourteen  hours.  T)^  happesed  atBuh. 
whcrc^  aa  Chudes  expreaKS  bnnaeU',  '<  Sabm  took 
it .  iU  to  be  attacked  ia  bia  bead  ipiatten,"  Joht 
hud  a  eurious  interview  tbero  with  Baa  Nash*  fi>r 
U  wa&in  hta  reigo.  While  he  wm  pcearhiwg,  dits 
ceviarkabte  personage  entered  the  eoqu^  ctmeclow 
to  the  preaeher*  and  deswided  <^  bim.  h^  vhat 
atithodty  be  ww  acting.  We^^  male  ansver, 
"  ffy  that  of  Jaiu  Chriab,  caureytd.  to  aic  by  the 
preaent  Arehbi^op  of  Qu)terbiii7»  shen  he  laid 
bis  hands  upon  me  and  said,  *  Take  thou  Mitbecit/ 
to  preach  the  Gospel."'-^a8h  then  afistned  that  ba 
waa  ftctoig  coatrary  to  the  laws :  **  Besideis**  said 
he>.  *'  yauT  preaching-  fcighteoa  pttople  oat  oA'  their 
wits."—**  Sir,"  replied  Wesley,  "  did  you  ever  bear 
ma  preach  ?"-^"  No,"  said  the  Master  of  the  Ce- 
nnaonie8.<-w"  How  than  on  yoa  jadge  of  wliat 
yevnewet heard?"— Nbahmade answer,.^*  By  oonk- 
xaon  report" — ■"  Sir,"  said  Vfedey,  "  a  not  ymr 
jBluaaNfuh?  1  dace  not  judge  (^  yoo  by  ceouBDa 
»port:  I  think  it  not  moo^  to  ya^  faoi>.*' 
Uowwrec  a«ci»ste  coaunfm  rqiort  might  baire 
bcsn^aad  twwever  rightly  Naab  might  bans  jtMlead 
of  the  tmtanngaBce  of  Methodisai,  he.wacidAUvw- 
aig  f^iniona  ia  the  wroag  place ;  asul  wheii,he  de- 
nied to  ksow  what  the  perils  ciae  thsra  for,,  one 
of. the  congregjstioik  cried  eii^  <*LetaD.oldvaniait 
anamr  htm:'r-y(Hi,  Mr. Nash,  teke  cazeefyoDr 
body*,  we  ti^ecare  ef  our  souls,  aad  fiw  t^  ted 
4^  cue  sohIs  we  cans  hcee."    He  fiwnd  hims^  a 
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very  tifflfenstu  person  in  the  tneetiag-k«u«e  frani 
what  he  Tfta  in  the  {AiDp-room  <ir  the  assembly^ 
and  ^m^fat  it  l>est  to  withdraw. 

But  "Wesley  had  soon  to  eocoiinter  more  danger- 
ous appcttiiioa.  Bristol  was  Uie  first  place  i^re  he 
received  koj  sericua  disturbance  irom  the  rabble. 
After  several  aigltts  of  {nehuive  nproar,  tbe  mob 
aaseoAled  in  great  strength.  "  Not  enlj  the 
conrts  and  the  vHeyB,"  be  says,  **  but  all  tiic  street 
upwards  and  downwanls,  was  filled  with  people, 
dwuting,  cursing  and  swearing,  and  ready  to  swal- 
low the  gWKuid  with  fierceness  and  rage.  They 
set  Ose  onders  of  the  magistrates  at  nonght,  aiid 
groBsfy  abused  tiiie  ciue£  constable,  till  a  party  of 
peace  officers  atrrned  and  took  the  rin^caders  itato 
oustedy.  When  Aey  were  brought  up  before  the 
■u^or,  Mx.  Combe,  th^  began  to  excuse  theos- 
selves,  by  reviling  Wesley  ;  but  the  mayor  praperty 
cot  tbebi  flfasESt  by  sviriDg,  *^  What  Mr.  Wesley  k  is 
HtthiBg  to  you.  I  will  keep  the  peao&  I  wiU 
have  no  rioting  in  Ibhis  city."  And  such  was  tkt 
tttxt  cjf^tins  timely  and  dstranined  interpositiop 
of  Ae  civil  power,  tlttt  dte  Methodists  wem  never 
again  distnrbiod  fay  tfi«  rabble  at  ^ftastol.  Iii  Loo- 
dcHi  sdio  dte  aaise  ready  fnoteotioD  was  affitrdaiL 
Hue  (duiirman  «f  the  MiikllcacK  justices,  heaciag 
«f  the  ^tipoatioD  -whscfa  the  mob  had^owu,  icaHed 
i^n  Mr,  Westef,  aad  teUing  hsm  that  such  i^ngk 
wese  at^  tehe  anftred,  added,  **  3ir,  I  and  tht 
DtberMiddlesexfluigistratffi  have  «rderBft'can  above 
to  do  ymi  |ua(a*e  vfaSD^er  you  »pfij  t«  us." 
IChis  aasatenoB'he  applied  for  i^en  the  ^Aob  tttmed 
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him  and  hfs  followers  in  tbe  rtreet^,  and  attempted 
to  unroof  the  Foandiy.  At  Chelsea.  tiKjr  threw 
wildfire  and  crackers  into  the  room  where  be  was 
preadni^.  At  Long-Lane  they  broke  in  tbe  roof 
with  lai^e  stones,  so  that  the  pe<^e  within  were  in 
danger  of  their  lives.  Wesley  addre«ed  the  rabble 
without  efect ;  he  then  sent  out  tJiree  or  foor  steady 
and  resolute  oieti  to  seize  one  ctf  the  lin^eaders  i 
they  brou^t  hiiA  into  tbe  boiuc^  curnng  and 
bla^eming,  dispatched  him  under  a  good  esccwt 
to  the  nearest  justice,  and  bound  kimover  to  the 
next  sessions  at  Guildford.  A  remariuMe  eircuni' 
stance  occurred  durii^  tbas  scene.  One  of  the 
stoatest  champions  of  tbe  rioters  was  struck  wiUi 
sudden  contrition,  and  came  into  ihe  room  with  a 
wonmn  who  had  been  as  ferocious  as  himself-^ 
{wth  to  fail  upon  their  knees,  and  acknowIe^;tt 
the  mercy  of  God. 

These  disturbances  were  soon  suppressed  in  tbe 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  where  the  magistrates 
knew  their  duty,  and  were  ready  to  perf(Mnn  it ;  but 
in  some  parts  <^tfae  country,  the  very  persons  whose 
office  it  was  to  preserve  Hie  peace,  instigated  ^eir 
neighbours  and  dependants  to  break  it.  Wesley 
had  preached  at  Wednesbnry,  in  Staffivdshire,  both 
is  tiie  town-Jiall,  and  in  the  open  air,  without  mo- 
lestation, llie  colliera  in  the  nei^bourhood  had 
Jistened  to  him  peaceabfy  ;  and  between  ihret  a9d 
four  hundred  persons  formed  themadves  into  a  so^ 
-ciety  as  Methodists.  Mr.  Eg^nttm,  the  miwater 
of  that  town^  was  ^  first  wdl  [leased with  this; 
but  o6ence  was  given  him  by  sane  great  indis- 
II 
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cretioo,  andfirontbattime  bebc^ao  to<^>po«eUid 
Madiodists  by  the  mtMt  otitrageom  bmbdi.  Some 
of  the  noighbouriiig  magistrates  -were  igmmust 
enough  of  their  duty*  both  asmagistiBtes  and  «8  men, 
to  assist  him  Jn  stirring  up  the  rabble*  and  to  refuse 
to  act.  in  behalf  of  the  Methodists,  wb/ok  timr  per' 
acMw  and  property  were  attacked.  Mobs  weiecol^ 
lec^  by  the  sound  of  horn,  wjodows  were  de« 
mtdisbed,  bcMises  broken  open»  goods  destroyed  ok 
>t<rfen,  men,  women,  and  children  beaten,  pelted« 
and  dragged  in.  the  kennels,  and  even  pregnant 
women  outr^ed,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  their 
lives,  and  the  disgrace  of  humanity.  The  mob  said 
they  would  nu^e  a  law,  and  that  all  the  Methodists 
should  set  their  hands  to  it  j  and  they  nearly  mwy 
dered  those  who  would  not  sign  a  pq>er  of  Hecant* 
ation.  When  they  had  had  the  law  in  thdr  own 
bands  for  four  or  five  months,  (such  in  those  days 
.was  the  state  f^  the  police !)  Wesley  came  to  Bin- 
jaingfaam  on  bis  way  to  Newcastle  ^  and  hearing 
of  the  state  of  things  at  Wednesbury,  went  theri^ 
like  a  uuui  whose  maxim  it  was  always  to  lo(& 
danger  in  the  face.  He  preached  in  mid-day,'aad 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  to  a  targe  assembly  of 
pe<^le,  without  the  lightest  molestation  -eithra 
going  or  Coming,  or  while  he  was  on  the  grounds 
But  in  the  evening  the  mob  beset  the  house  in 
whidi  he  was  lodged-:  they  were  in  great  strength, 
and  their  cry  wfu,  "  Bring  out  the  minister !  we 
milbaye  the  mmister  I"  Wesley,  who  never,  on  any 
OGC^sioBf  .lost  his  calomeSB  or  his  self-possesaiwiy 
desired  W?  <^  his  finrads  to  take  the  ki4>t(un  of 
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the  nob  jqr  the  hsnd,  and  leadhin  into  l^e  house. 
'Die  fellov  wn  eitber  toothed  or  awed  hy  Wedey's 
appearance  aDd  aoreaity.  He  was  desired  to  brin^ 
in  one  or  two  (^  the  moat  angry  of  his  compaaioas : 
they  were  i^pcased  in  the  same  manner,  and  ma4e 
way  for  the  OMn  whom,  five  aunutes  before,  they 
woald  £nii  have  puiied  to  pieces,  that  he  m^;ht  go 
ent  to  the  peojrfe.  Wedey  then  called  for  a  chair, 
got  upon  it,  and  demanded  oi  t^e  multitude  what 
they  wanted  wkh  him  ?  Some  of  tiiem  made 
answer,  they  wanted  him  to  go  with  them  to  the 
justice.  He  replied,  with  all  his  heart ;  and  added 
a  few  sentences,  which  had  soch  an  effect,  that  a 
ciyarose,  "  The  gentleman  is  an  honest  gentleman, 
and  we  will  spUl  our  blood  in  his  defence-"  But 
when  lie  asked  whether  they  should  go  to  the  justice 
inraiediately,  or  in  the  morning,  (for  it  was  in  Uie 
month  of  October,  and  evening  was  dosing  in,) 
most  of  tiiiem  cried,  ■■  To<night,  to>ni^  !**  Ac- 
GOtdingly  they  set  out  for  the  nearest  magistrate's, 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Bentley-HalL  His  house  was  about 
two  miles  distant :  night  came  on  before  tliey  had 
WB&edhdftbe  way:  it  began  to  rain  heavily :  the 
greater  putt  of  the  sensele^  multitude  dispersed, 
but  two  or  three  hundred  sCill  kept  togeth^ ;  and 
aa  Aey  ajiproached  the  house,  some  of  them  ran 
fiirward  to  tell  Mr.  Lane  they  bad  brought  Mr. 
WedeyheSem  Im  worship.  *'  What  have  I  to  do 
with  Mr.  Wei^y  ?"  waa  the  reply :  "  go  and  carry 
him  back  i^n.'*  By  this  time  the  main  body 
OMM  up,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  They  were 
told  that  Mr.  Lane  was  not  to  be  spc^en  with ;  hut 
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the  son  of  that  gentleman  came  out,  and  enquired 
what  was  the  matter.  "  Wby,  a'nt  please  you," 
said  the  spokesman,  "they  siog  psalms  all  day; 
nay,  and  make  folks  rise  at  five  in  the  morning. 
And  what  would  your  worship  advise  us  to  do?*' 
"  To  go  home,"  said  Mr.  Lane,  "  and  be  quiet." 

Upon  this  they  were  at  a  stand,  till  some  one  ad- 
vised that  they  should  go  to  Justice  Persehouse,  at 
WaJsal.  To  Walsal  therefore  they  went :  it  was 
about  sevfii  when  they  arrived,  and  the  magistrate 
sent  out  word  that  he  was  in  bed,  and  could  not 
be  spoken  with.  Here  they  were  at  a  stand  again : 
at  last  they  thought  the  wisest  thing  they  could  do 
would  be  tQ.  make  the  best  of  their  way  home ;  and 
about  fifty  undertook  to  escort  Mr.  Wesley  j  not  as 
their  prisoner,  but  for  the  purpose  of  protecdi^  himj 
so  much  had  he  won  upon  them  by  his  command- 
ing and  yet  condliating  manner.  But  the  cry  had 
arisen  in  Walsal  that  Wesley  was  there,  and  a  ftesb 
fierce  rabble  rushed  out  in  pursuit  of  their  victim, 
"niey  presently  came  up  with  him.  His  escort 
stood  manfully  in  his  defence ;  and  a  woman,  who 
was  one  of  their  leaders,  knocked  down  three  or 
four  Walsal  men,  before  she  was  knocked  down 
herself,  and  very  nearly  murdered.  His  friaids 
were  presently  overpowered,  and  he  was  leil  in  the 
hands  of  a  raU>le  too  much  infuriated  to  hear  Irim 
tpeak.  "  Indeed,"  be  says,  "  it  was  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt it,  for  the  noise  on  every  side  was  like  the  - 
roaring  of  the  sea."  The  entrance  to  the  town  was 
down  a  steep  hill,  and  the  path  was  slippery,  be- 
cause of  the  rain.    Some  of  the  rufBans  endea- 
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vtmfect  to  throw  b!tft  dowfii  and,  if  tiie/  bad  At' 
compliahed  their  pufpose,  it  was  not  likely  that  he 
would  erer  havt  liseti  again :  but  he  kept  his  feet. 
Part  df  hig  clothes  Was  torn  oflF;  blows  were  aimed 
at  him  with  a  bludgeon,  which,  had  they  taken 
effect*  would  hbve  fhkctured  his  skull ;  and  one 
cowardly  villain  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  mouth 
which  made  the  blood  gush  out.  With  such  out- 
rages they  dragged  him  into  the  town.  Seeing  ihe 
door  of  a  laige  house  opea,  he  attempted  to  go  in, 
hut  was  caught  by  the  hair,  and  pulled  back  into 
the  middle  of  tiie  crowd.  TTiey  hauled  him  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  main  sti^t,  and  there  he  made 
toward  a  shop-door,  which  was  half  >open,  and 
would  have  gone  in,  but  the  shopkeeper  wotdd 
not  let  him,  saying,  thatj  if  he  did,  they  would  poll 
the  house  down  to  the  ground.  He  made  a  stand, 
however,  at  the  door,  and  asked  if  they  would 
hear  him  speak  ?  Many  cried  out,  *'  No*  no ! 
ktMck  his  brjuns  out !  down  with  him  !  kill  him  at 
once  !'*  A  more  atrocious  exclamation  was  uttered 
by  one  or  two  wretches.  «  I  almost  tremble,"  says 
Wesley,  "  to  relate  it !— *  Crucify  the  dog!  crucify 
him!'"  Others  insisted  that  he  should  be  heud. 
Even  in  mobs  that  (lipinion  will  prevail  which  has 
the  show  of  justice  on  its  side,  if  it  be  suppoited 
boldly.  He  fdrtained  a  hearing,  and  began  by 
asking",  "  What  evil  have  I  done  ?  which  of  you 
111  have  I  wronged  in  word  or  deed  ?"  His  power- 
ful and  pMSuastve  vmce,  his  ready  utteranoe,  and 
his  per^ct  self-command,  stood  him  oa  this  petit- 
ma  emergency  in  good  stead.    A  cry  was  r 
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**  Bring  ham  away!  bring  hun  away!"  When  it 
eeased,  be  then  broke  out  into  prayer ;  and  the 
very  raan  who  bad  just  befoie  headed  the  rabble* 
turned  aad  said,  **  Sir*  I  wiU  spend  my  lifi;  fiir 
ymi !  follow  me,  and  not  one  soul  here  shall  touch 
a  hair  of  your  head !"  This  man  had  been  a  pme- 
fighter  at  a  bear<garden;  Ms  declarati<»i,  there- 
ftire,  carried  authority  wUh  it  i  and  when  one  man 
declares  himself  on  the  -right  side,  others  will  se* 
coad  him  who  might  have  wanted  courage  to  take 
llie  lead.  A  feeling  in  Wesley's  &vour  was  now 
mamieffted,  and  the  shopkeeper,  who  happened  to 
be  the  mayor  (^tbe  town,  ventured  to  cry  out, 
**  For  shame!  for  shame!  let  him  go;*'  having, 
perhaps,  some  sense  of  humanity,  and  of  shame 
for  his  own  conduct.  The  man  who  took  his  part 
oonducted  him  through  the  mc^,  and  brought  him, 
'  about  ten  o'clock,  back  to  Wednesbury  in  sa&ty, 
withnootherinjuiy  than  some  slight  bruises.  The 
populace  seemed  to  have  spent  their  fuiy  ii^  this 
explosion ;  and  when,  on  the  following  morning, 
he  rode  through  the  town  on  bis  departure,  some 
kindueas  was  ezpreraed  by  all  whom  he  met.  A- 
few  days  afterwards,  the  very  magistrates  who  had 
refuse^  to  see  him  when  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
rabble,  issued  a  curious  warrant,  commanding  dili- 
gent search  to  be  made  after  certain  ^*  disorderly 
persons,  styling  themselves  Methodist  preachers, 
who  were  going  about  raising  routs  and  riots,  to 
the  great  damage  of  His  Majesty's  lie^e  people, 
«ad  agatUit  the  peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King." 
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It  Was  only  at  Wedaesbury  that  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  popular  cry  against  the  Methodists  to 
break  open  their  doors  and  plunder  their  houses  j 
but  greater  personal  barbarities  were  exercised  in . 
other  places.  Some  of  the  preachers  received  se- 
rious injury ;  others  were  held  under  water  till  they 
were  nearly  dead ;  and' of  the  women  who  attended 
them,  some  were  so  treated  by  the  cowardly  and 
brutal  p{^ulace,  that  they  never  thoroughly  re- 
covered. In  some  places  they  daubed  the  preacher 
all  over  with  paint.  In  others  *  they  pelted  the 
people  in  the  meetings  with  ^^-ahells  which  they 
had  filled  with  blood  and  stopt  with  pitch.  The 
progress  of  methodism  was  rather  furthered  than 
impeded  by  this  kind  of  persecntton,  for  it  rendered 
the  Methodists  objects  of  curiosity  and  compassion ; 
and  in  eveiy  instance  the  preachers  displayed  that 
fearlessness  which  enthusiasmf  inspires,  and  which, 
when  the  madness  of  the  moment  was  over,  made 
eveq  their  enemies  respect  them. 

■  Hie  taott  harml«M  mode  of  annojruice  wai  practiied  at  BedfimL 
The  neetJDg-room  wai  over  a  pitice  where  pigi  were  kept.  An  alders 
mu)  of  the  town  was  one  of  the  sociecj- ;  and  his  dutiful  nephew  took 
core  that  the  piga  choold  alwajn  be  fed  during  the  time  of  preschiog, 
that  the  aldmnaa  ought  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  muric  as  well 
u  thnr  odour.  Wetley  uys,  in  one  of  hii  Journalt,  "  the  stench  £nim 
die  fwiae  under  the  room  wai  tcarce  mpportafale.  Wa«  ever  a  preach, 
iog  [dace  orer  a  hog-ot; e  before  1  Surely  tbey  love  the  goqtel  who  come 
to  bear  it  in  nich  a  place." 

■f  Wben  JohnLeachwaspelled  oearRocbdalein  thoieriotouf  dajni 
•ltd  MW  'bii  brother  wounded  in  the  fordMad  by  ■  itone,  he  wai  mad 
«noii^  to  tell  the  rabble  that  not  one  of  them  could  hit  him,  if  he 
were  tu  ttaad  preaehiug  there  till  midni^t  JuBt  then  the  mob  began 
to  quarrel  among  themtelvec,  and  tberefore  left  offpdting.  Buttke 
anecdote  hai  been  related  by  hii  brethren  for  hit  praite  1 
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These  things  were  8u£ScienUy  disgraceful  to  the 
nation ;  but  the  conduct  of  maoy  of  the  provincial 
magistrates  was  far  more  so,  for  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  so  far  influenced  by  passion  and  po- 
pular fading,  as  to  commit  acts  of  abominable 
oppression  under  the  colour  of  law.  The  vicar 
of  BirstiU,  which  was  John  Nelson's  home  and 
head-quarters,  thought  it  justifiable  to  rid  the  pari^ 
by  any  means  of  a  man  who  preached  wit^  more 
ze^  and  more  effect  than  himself;  uid  he  readily 
consented  to  a  proppsal  from  the  alehouse-keepers 
that  John  should  be  pressed  for  a  soldier ;  for,  as 
fest  as  be  made  converts,  they  lost  customers.  He 
was  pressed  accordingly,  and  taken  before  the 
commissioners  at  Halifax,  where  the  vicar  was  one 
of  the  bench,  and  though  persons  enough  attended 
to  speak  to  his  character,  the  commissioners  said 
they  had  heard  enough  of  him  from  the  minister  of 
his  parish,  and  could  hear  nothing  more.  *'  So, 
gentlemen,"  said  John,  <'  I  see  there  is  neith»  law 
nor  justice  for  a  man  that  is  called  a  Methodist :" 
and  addressing  the  vicar  by  his  name,  he  said, 
"  What  do  you  know  of  me  that  is  evil  ?  Whom 
have  I  defrauded?  or  where  have  I  contracted  a 
debt  that  I  cannot  pay  ?"  — ■  *'  You  have  no  visible 
way  of  getting  your  living,"  was  the  reply.  He 
answered,  "  I  am  as  able  to  get  my  living  with  my  . 
hands  as  any  man  of  my  trade  in  England  is,  and 
you  know  it."  But  all  remonstrances  were  in  vain, 
he  was  marched  off  to  Bradford,  and  there,  by 
wder  of  the  commissioners,  put  in  the  dungeon : 
the  filth  and  blood  from  Uie  shambles  ran  into  the 
D  3 
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pUce,  ftnd  the  only  accommodation  aflbrded  him 
there  was  some  stinking  straw,  for  there  was  not 
«veD  a  stone  to  sit  on. 

John  Nelson  had  as  high  a  spirit  and  as  brave  a 
heart  as  ever  Englishman  was  blessed  with ;  and  ht 
was  encouraged  by  the  good  offices  of  many  zeakAs 
JFnends,  and  the  sympathy  of  some  to  whom  he  was 
b  stranger.  A  soldier  had  ofi^%d  to  be  surety  for 
lrim»  and  an  inhabitant  of  Bradfwd,  though  aa 
enemy  to  the  Methodists,  had,  from  mere  feelings 
ff  humanity,  o^red  to  give  security  for  hinii  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  lie  in  a  bed.  His  friends 
brought  him  candles,  and  meat  and  water,  which 
they  put  dirough  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  they  sang 
bynins  till  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  they  without 
and  he  within.  A  poor  fellow  was  with  him  m  this 
miserable  place,  who  might  have  been  starved  if 
Kdson's  friends  had  not  brought  food  for  him  tiao. 
When  they  lay  down  upon  their  straw,  this  msn 
asked  him,  "  Fray,  sir,  are  all  these  your  kins- 
folk, that  they  love  you  so  wdl  ?  I  think  they  are 
the  most  loving  people  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life." 
At  four  in  the  morning  his  wife  came  and  spake  to 
him  through  the  hole  in  the  door ;  and  John,  who 
was  now  well  read  in  his  Bible,  said  that  Jeremiah's 
lot  was  fallen  upon  him.  The  wife  had  profited 
well  by  her  husband's  lessons.  Instead  of  bewail- 
ing for  him  and  for  herself,  (though  she  was  to  be 
lefiwith  two  children,  and  big  with  another,)  she 
said  to  him,  "  Fear  not ;  the  cause  is  God's  for 
which  you  are  here,  and  he  will  plead  it  himself: 
therefbre   be  not  concerned  about  me   and  the 
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duldren ;  for  he  that  f^eds  the  young  lAV^ot  vttl 
be  mkidful  of  w.  jHIe  iriU  give  jeu  strength  fpr 
your  day ;  and  after  we  have  Bufiered  a  while*  b,9 
niU  perfect  ^t  which  is  lacking  in  our  soub,  and 
jUten  bring  luwbere  the  wicked  cpaae  frwn  trwbljjogi 
fkod  where  the  weaiy  are  at  rest."  Early  in  thf 
morning  he  was  marched,  under  aguard,  to  Leedst 
the  other  f^'essed  men  were  ordered  to  the  alehouse^ 
^iit  he  wa«  sent  to  prison ;  and  there  he  thought  of 
the  poor  pilgrims  who  were  arrested  in  their  pro- 
gress ;  for  the  people  came  in  crowds,  and  looked 
-9t  him  th^High  the  iron  grate.  Some  said  it  was  » 
shame  to  send  a  men  fix  a  soldier  for  speaking  the 
tnith*  when  they  who  followed  the  Methodi&tB,  and 
4iU  that  time  had  been  as  wicked  as  any  in  the 
lown,  were  become  like  new  creatures,  and  nev{^ 
u  jU  word  wa3 .  hwrd  from  their  lips.  Qthers 
wished  tibat  aU  the  Methodists  were  hanged  out  of 
the  way.  "  They  make  people  gp  mad,"  said.th&y ; 
"  fiod  we  iCMinot  get  druiik  or  swear,  but  eveiy 
iitol  muBt  cocTBct  us,  as  if  we  were  to  be  tapght  by 
them<  And  this  is  one  of  the  worst  of  them." 
Hew,  luHwrer,  he  jnet  with  some  kindness.  The 
jailor  jadsoHt^d  bis  friends  to  see  hio,  and  a  bed 
was  sevt  hiip  by  SQmB  compassionate  person,  when 
Ibe  must  otfaerwise  bavw  dept  upon  stinking  straw. 
0^  the  ff^lowii^  day  he  was  marched  to  York, 
aad  iwken  befiue  some  offioers.  Instead  of  remon- 
ittal&ag  with  them  upon  the  ijilegal  manner  iq  which 
be  bad  been  seized,  and  claiming  his  discbaige,  he 
-beffM  to  reprave  them  for  swearing;  and  whfHi 
^Mf  told  him  b9  was  not  to  preKh  there,  for  he 
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was  delivered  to  them  as  a  soldier,  and  must  not 
talk  in  that  manner  to  his  officers,  he  answered, 
that  there  was  but  one  way  to  prevent  him,  which 
was  by  not  swearing  in  his  hearing.  John  Nels<Hi'B 
reputation  was  well  known  in  York,  and  the  po- 
pular prejudice  against  the  Methodists  was  just  at 
its  height.  "  We  were  guarded  through  the  city,** 
he  says,  **  but  it  was  as  if  hell  were  moved  from 
beneath  to  meet  me  at  my  coming.  The  streeta 
and  windows  were  filled  with  people,  who  shouted 
and  huzzaed,  as  if  I  had  been  one  that  had  laid 
waste  the  nation.  But  the  Lord  made  -my  brow 
like  brass,  so  that  I  could  took  on  them  as  grass- 
helpers,  and  pass  through  the  city  as  if  there  had 
been  none  in  it  but  God  and  myself."  Lots  were 
cast  for  him  at  the  guard-house ;  and  when  it  was 
thus  determined  which  captain  should  have  him, 
he  was  oflered  money,  which  he  refused  to  take, 
luid  for  this  they  bade  the  sei^eant  hand-cuff  him, 
and  send  him  to  prison.  The  hand-cufi  were  not 
put  on :  but  he  was  kept  three  days  in  prisMi, 
where  he  preached  to  the  poor  reprobates  among 
whom  he  was  thrown,  and,  wretches  as  they  were, 
ignorant  of  all  that  was  good,  and  abandoned  to  all' 
that  was  evil,  the  intrepidity  of  the  man  who  re. 
proved  them  for  their  blasphemies,  and  the  sound 
reason  which  appeared  amidst  all  Uie  enthusiasm  of 
his  discourse,  was  not  without  efiect.  Strang«^ 
brought  him  food ;  bis  wife  also  followed  him  here, 
and  encouraged  him  to  go  on  and  sufibr  every  thing 
bravely  for  conscience  sake.  On  the  third  day  a 
court-mtutial  was  held,  and  he  was  guarded  to  it 
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by  a  file  of  musqueteers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed. 
Whea  the  court  asked,  "  What  is  this  man's  crime?" 
the  answer  was,  '*  This  is  the  Methodist  preacher, 
and  he  refuses  to  take  money :"  upon  which  they 
turned  to  him,  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  need  not  find 
ftult  with  us,  for  we  must  obey  our  orders,  which 
are  to  make  you  act  as  a  soldier :  you  are  delivered 
to  us ;  and  if  you  have  not  justice  done  you,  we 
cannot  help  it."  John  Nelson  plainly  told  them  he 
would  not  fight,  because  it  was  against  his  way  of 
thinking ;  and  when '  he  again  refused  the  money, 
which  by  their  bidding  was  offered  him,  they  told 
him,  that,  if  he  ran  away,  he  would  be  just  as 
liable  to  suffer  as  if  he  had  taken  it.  He  replied, 
"  If  I  cannot  be  discharged  lawfully,  I  shall  not 
run  away.  If  I  do,  punish  me  as  you  please." 
He  was  then  sent  to  his  quarters,  where  his  arms 
and  accoutrements  were  brought  him  and  put  on. 
«  Why  do  you  gird  me,"  said  be,  *<  with  these 
warlike  habiliments  P  I  am  a  man  averse  to  war, 
and  shall  not  fight,  but  under  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
the  Ca{)tain  of  my  salvation :  the  weapons  he  gives 
me  are  not  carnal,  like  these."  He  must  bear 
those,  they  uAd  him,  till  he  could  get  his  dis- 
chaige.  To  this  he  made  answer,  that  he  would 
bear  them  then  as  a  cross,  and  use  them  as  far  as 
he  could  without  defiling  his  conscience,  which  he 
would  not  do  for  any  man  oa  earth. 

There  was  a  spirit  in  all  this  which,  when  it  had 
ceased  to  excite  ridicule  from  his  comrades,  ob- 
tained respect.  He  had  as  good  opportunities  of 
exhorting  and  preaching  as  he  could  desire :  he 
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disti^nited  also  the  little  books  which  Wesley  bad- 
printed  to  explain  and  vindicate  the  tenets  of  Uie 
Methodista,  and  was  as  actively  employed  in  the 
cause  to  which  he  bad  devoted  hunseli',  as  if  he  had 
been  bis  own  master.  At  last  the  ensign  of  hii 
company  sent  for  him,  and  accosting  him  with  an 
AxecratioQ,  swore  he  would  have  no  preaching  nor 
prayingin  the  regiment.  "Then,"  said  John.  "Sir, 
you  ought  to  have  no  swearing  or  cursing  neitiier ; 
&r  surely  I  have  as  much  right  to  pray  and  preach, 
as  you  have  to  curse  and  swear."  Upon  this  the 
brutal  ensign  swore  he  should  be  damnably  flowed 
4for  what  he  had  done.  "  Let  God  look  to  that,"  was 
tile  resolute  man'saioswer.  "  Tlie  csause  is  His.  But 
if  you  do  not  leave  off  your  cursing  and  swearing, 
it  will  be  worse  with  you  than  witb  me."  The  en- 
«igB  thai  bade  the  corporal  put  that  fellow  into 
prison  directly ;  and  when  the  corporal  said  he 
imist  not  carry  a  man  to  prison  unless  he  gave  in 
hia  crime  with  him,  be  told  him  it  wae  for  disobey- 
ing orders.  To  priaon,  therefore.  Nelson  was 
taken,  to  his  heart's  content;  and,  af):«' eight-and- 
fwty  hours'  confinement,  was  brought  b^ore  the 
majcx',  who  asked  him  what  he  had  been  put  in 
.confinement  for.  *<  For  warning  people  to  flee 
irom  the  wrath  to  come,"  he  replied ;  "  aad  if  that 
be  a  crime,  I  shall  conunit  it  again,  unless  you  cut 
my  tongue  out ;  for  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  die- 
obey  God."  The  major  told  him,  if  that  was  all, 
h  was  no  crime :  when  he  had  d(»ie  bis  du^,  he 
night  ppeaoh  as  mjich  as  be  liked,  biU  be  oust 
mAe  no  mobs.  And  then  -wiibing  that  all  omsi 
8 
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were  hke  him,  he  disniissed  him  to  his  qiuuten. 
But  Nelson  was  not  yet  out  of  the  power  of  the 
ens^.  One  Sunday,  when  they  were  at  Dariing- 
tea,  hoping  to  find  an  occasion  for  making  him 
feel  it,  he  asked  him  why  he  had  not  been  at 
church.  Nelson  r^)lied«  **  I  was>  Sir,  and  if  you 
had  been  there,  you  might  have  seen  me ;  for  I 
never,  miss  going  when  I  have  an  <^portunity." 
He  then  asked  him  ii'  he  had  preached  since  tiiey 
came  there :  and  being  told  that  he  had  not  pub- 
iidy,  wished,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would,  that  he 
■right  puui^  him  severely.  John  Nelson  didjMt 
lorfoear  &om  telling  him,  that  if  he  did  not  repent 
vai  leave  off  his  habit  of  swearing,  he  would  suffw 
ft  worse  punishment  than  it  was  in  his  power  to 
inflict;  and  it  was  not  without  a~  great  eSortoi 
%lf.K8traint,  that  he  subdued  his  resentmeftt  at 
lite  msnlts  which  this  petty  tyrant  poured  upoa 
bin,  and'the  tbreatswhich  he  uttered.  *'  Itcsused 
a  sore  temptation  to  arise  in  me,*'  he  says,  **  to 
think  that  an  ignorant  wicked  man  shodd  thus 
ionnent  me,  —  and  I  able  to  tie  his  head  and 
beds  tf^etber !  I  found  an  old  man's  bone  in  me ; 
bat  the  Lord  lifted  up  a  standard,  when  anger  was 
«oiBii%  on  like  a  flood ;  else  I  should  faave.wrui^ 
bis  neck  to  the  ground,  and  set  my  foot  upon 
bim."  TbiB  Wesleys,  however,  meantime,  w«e 
exerting  their  influence  to  obtain  his  dischai^ 
and  succeeded  by  means  of  the  Countess  of  Huat- 
^gdoB.  His  companion,  Tliomas  Beard,  who  had 
been  pressed  for  the  same  reason,  would  probably 
b«ve  been  discha^d  also,  but  the  consequence 
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of  his  cruet  and  Ul^al  impressment  had  cost  him 
his  life.  He  was  seized  with  a  fever,  tiie  effect  <^' 
fatigue  and  agitation  of  mind :  they  let  him  hlood, 
the  arm  festered,  mortified,  and  was  amputated; 
and  he  died  soon  afler  the  operation ! 

Resort  was  had  to  the  same  abominable  measure 
for  putting  a  stop  to  Methodism  in  various  other 
places.  A  society  had  been  formed  at  St.  Ives,  In 
Cornwall,  by  Charles  Wesley.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  strong  spirit  of  opposition  in  that  country ; 
and  when  news  arrived  that  Admiral  Matthews 
had  beaten  the  Spaniards,  the  mob  pulled  down 
the  preaching-bouse  for  joy.  "  Such,"  says  Wes- 
ley, "  is  the  Cornish  method  of  thanksgiving !  — 
1  suppose  if  Admiral  Lestock  had  fought  too,  they 
would  have  knocked  all  the  Methodists  on  the 
head !"  The  vulgar  supposed  them  to  be  disaf- 
fected persons,  reuly  to  join  the  Pretender  as  soon 
as  he  should  land ;  and  men  in  a  higher  rank  of  life^ 
and  of  more  attainments,  thought  them  '*  a  pared 
of  crazy-headed  fellows,"  and  were  so  offended  and 
disgiuted  with  their  extravagances,  as  not  only  to 
overlook  the  good  which  they  really  wrought  among 
those  who  were  not  reclaimable  by  any  other 
means,  but  to  connive  at,  and  even  encourage 
any  excesses  which  the  brutal  multitude  might 
choose  to  commit  against  them.  As  the  most  ex- 
peditious mode  of  proceeding,  pressing  was  resorted 
to ;  and  some  of  the  magistrates  issued  warrants 
for  apprehending  several  of  these  obnoxious  pe<^le, 
as  being  "  able-bodied  men,  wbo  had  no  lawful 
calling  or  sufficient  maintenance;" —  a  pretext  ab- 
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aolately  groundless.  Maxiietd  waa  seized  by  virtue 
of  such  a  warrant,  and  o^red  to  the  captain  of  a 
king's  ship  then  in  Mount's  Bay ;  but  the  officer 
refused  to  receive  him,  saying,  "  I  have  no  au- 
thority to  take  such  men  as  these,  unless  you  would 
have  me  give  him  so  much  a-week  to  preach  and 
|miy  to  my  people."  He  was  then  thrown  into 
firison  at  Penzance ;  and  when  the  mayor  in- 
clined to  release  bim,  Dr.  Boilase,  who,  though  a 
jnan  of  character  and  letters,  was  not  ashamed  to 
take  an  active  part  in  proceedings  like  these,  read 
the  articles  of  war,  and  delivered  him  over  as  a 
seedier.  A  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Ustick,  a 
Cornish  gentleman,  came  up  to  Wesley  himselfi 
«B  he  was  preaching  in  the  open  air,  and  said,  "  Sir, 
J  have  a  warrant  from  Dr.  Borlaae,  and  you  musk 
go  with  me."  It'  had  been  supposed  that  this  waa 
striking  at.  the  root;  and  that  if  John  Wesley  bim- 
setf  were  laid  hold  of,  Cornwall  would  be  nd  <^ 
his  followers.  But,  however  plausible  this  may 
baye  seemed  when  the  resolution  was  formed,  Mr. 
Ustick  found  himself  considerably  embarrassed 
when  he  had  taken  into  his  custody  one  who,  in- 
stead of  being  a  wild  hare-brained  fanatic,  had. all 
the  manner  and  appearance  of  a  respectable  cletgy- 
man,  and  was  perfectly  courteous,  and  self-pos- 
sessed. He  was  more  desirous  now  of  getting  well 
out  of  the  business  ihaa  he  had  been  of  engaging  in 
it ;  aod  this  he  did  with  great  civility,  asking  him  if 
he  was  willing  to  go,  with  him  to  Uie  Doctor. 
Wedey  said,  immediately,  if  he  pleased.  Mr.  Us- 
Uck  replied,  '*  Sir,  I  must  wait  upon  you  to  your 
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inn,  and  in  the  morning,  if  you  will  be  so  good  at 
to  go  with  me,  I  will  show  you  the  way."  ITiey 
rode  there  accordingly  ia  the  morning:  —  the 
Doctor  was  not  at  home,  and  Mr.  Ustiek,  saying 
that  he  had  executed  his  commusion,  to<^  his 
leave,  and  left  Wesley  at  liberty. 

That  same  evening,  as  Wesley  was  preadiing  at 
Gwenap,  two  gentlemea  rode  fiercely  among  the 
people,  and  cried  out,  '*  Seize  him  I  seize  hiia  for 
His  Majesty's  service  !"  Finding  that  the  order  wag  . 
not  obeyed,  one  of  them  alighted,  caught  him  by 
the  cassock,  and  said,  "  I  take  you  to  serve  His 
Majesty."  Taking  him  then  by  the  arm,  he  walked 
away  with  him,  uid  talked  till  he  was  out  of  breath 
of  ^e  wickedness  of  the  fellows  belonging  to  the 
society.  Wesley  at  length  took  advantage  of  a 
break  in  his  discourse  to  say,  "  Sr,  be  they  what 
they  will,  I  apprehend  it  will  not  justify  you  in 
seizing  me  in  this  manner,  and  violently  cartyi^ 
me  away,  as  you  said,  to  serve  His  Majesty." 
Rage  by  this  time  had  spent  itself,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  instant  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quence which  might  result  from  acting  illegaUy 
towards  (me  who  appeared  likely  to  understand  the 
lavs,  and  able  to  avail  himself  of  them.  The 
colloquy  ended  in  his  escorting  Mr.  Weeky  back 
to  the  place  from  whence  he  bad  taken  bin. 
The  next  day  brought  with  it  a  m(»e  sedous 
adventure.  The  house  in  ^ich  be  was  visit- 
ing an  invalid  lady  at  Falmouth,  w^  beset  by  -a 
mob,  who  roared  out,  "  Bring  out  the  Canorum 
— where  is  the  Canorum  /"  a  nickname  which  the^ 
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CM*ifll)-inea  had  given  to  the  Metiiodisti — it  is  not 
known  wherefore.  The  crews  of  some  privateers 
headed  the  rahble^  and  presently  broke  open  the 
outer  door,  and  filled  the  passage.  By  this  time 
the  persons  of  the  house  had  all  made  their  escape, 
except  Wesley  and  a  poor  servant  girl,  who,  for  it 
ma  noiw  too  late  to  retire,  would  have  had  hJtn  con- 
ceid  hinoself  in  tiie  closet.  He  himself,  from  the 
imprecations  of  the  rabble,  thought  bis  life  in  the 
most  imminent  danger,  but  any  attempt  at  con- 
cealment would  have  made  the  case  more  deti- 
perate ;  and  it  was  his  maxim  always  to  look  a  mob 
in  the  face.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  partifsoh 
was  broken  down,  he  stepped  forward  into  tfae 
midst  (rf  them :  —  "  Here  I  am !  which  of  you  baa 
my  thing  to  say  to  me  ?  To  which  of  you  have  I 
done  any  wrong?  To  you?  or  you?  or  you?" 
Thus  he  made  bis  way  bare-beaded  into  the  street^ 
Mkd  continued  speaking,  till  the  captain  swore  that 
not  a  man  should  touch  him:  a  clergyman  and  somb 
of  the  better  inhabitants  came  up  and  inteiftred, 
led  him  into  a  house,  and  sent  him  s^ely  by 
water  to  Penryn. 

Charies  was  in  equal  or  greater  danger  at  De- 
viaies.  Hie  curate  there  took  the  lead  against  him, 
nmg  the  bells  backwards  to  call  the  rabble  to- 
gether; and  two  dissenters,  of  some  consequence 
in  tike  town,  set  them  on,  and  encouraged  th«D,  sup- 
'  l^ng  them  with  as  much  ale  as  they  would  drink, 
while  they  played  an  engine  into  the  liouse,  forofce 
the  windows^  flooded  the  rooms,  ai>d  sptuled  the  - 
goods.    The  mayor's  wift  conveyed  a  messi^  to 
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Charles,  beseeching  that  he  would  disguise  himsdf 
in  women's  clothes,  and  try  to  make  bis  escape. 
Her  son,  a  poor  profligate,  had  been  turned  from  the 
evil  of  his  ways  by  the  Methodists,  just  when  he 
was  about  to  run  away  and  go  to  sea,  and  this  had 
inclined  her  heart  towards  those  from  whom  she 
bad  received  so  great  a  benefit  This,  however, 
would  have  been  too  perilous  an  expedient  The 
only  magistrate  in  the  town  refused  to  act  when  he 
was  called  upon  :  and  the  mob  began  to  untile  the 
house,  that  they  might  get  in  through  the  roof. 
*'  I  remembered  the  Roman  senators,*'  says 
Charles  Wesley,  "  sitting  in  the  Forum,  when  the 
Gauls  broke  in  upon  them,  but  thought  there  was  a 
fitter  posture  for  Christians,  and  told  my  companion 
they  should  take  us  on  our  knees."  He  had,  how- 
ever, resolute  and  ^active  friends,  one  of  whom 
succeeded,  at  last,  in  making  a  sort  of  treaty  with 
.a  hostile  constable ;  and  the  constable  undertook 
to  bring  him  safe  out  of  town,  if  he  would  promise 
never  to  preach  there  again.  Charles  Wesley  re- 
plied, **  I  shall  promise  no  such  thing :  setting  aside 
my  office,  I  will  not  give  up  my  birth-right  as  an 
Englishman,  of  visiting  what  place  I  please  in  His 
Majesty's  dominions."  The  point  was  compro- 
mised,  by  his  declaring  that  it  was  not  his'  .pre- 
sent intention ;  and  he  and  his  companion  were 
escorted  out  of  Devizes  by  one  of  the  rioters,  the 
whole  multitude  pursuing  them  with  shouts  and 


Field  preaching,  indeed,  was  at  this  time  a  ser- 
vice of  great  danger ;  and  Wesley  dwelt  upon  this 
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witii  great  force,  in  one  of  his  Appeals  to  Men  of 
Reason  and  Religion.  *'  Who  is  there  among 
you,  brethren,"  he  says,  "  that  is  willing  (examine 
your  own  hearts)  even  to  save  sools  from  death  at 
this  price  ?  Would  not  you  let  a  thousand  souls 
perish,  rather  than  you  would  be  the  instrument 
of  rescuing  them  thus  ?  I  do  not  speak  now  with 
regard  to  conscience,  but  to  the  inconveniences 
that  must  accompany  it.  Can  you  sustain  them  if 
you  would  ?  Can  you  bear  the  summer  sun  to  beat 
upon  your  naked  head  ?  Can  you  suffer  the  wintry 
rain  or  wind  from  whatever  quarter  it  blows  ?  Are 
you  able  to  stand  in  the  open  air,  without  any 
covering  or  defence,  when  God  casteth  abroad  his 
snow  like  wool,  or  scattereth  his  hoar  frost  like 
ashes?  And  yet  these  are  some  of  the  smallest 
inconveniences  which  accompany  field-preaching. 
For,  beyond  all  these,  are  the  contradiction  of 
sinners,  the  scof^  both  of  the  great  vulgar  and  the 
am^;  contempt  and  reproach  of  every  kind  — 
oflen  more  than  verbal  affronts  —  stupid,  brutal 
violence,  sometimes  to  the  hazard  of  faedlth,  or 
limbs,  or  life.  Brethren,  do  you  envy  us  this  ho- 
nour ?  What,  I  pray  you,  would  buy  you  to  be  a 
field-preacher?  Or  what,  think  you,  could  induce 
any  man  of  common  sense  to  continue  therein  one 
year,  unless  he  had  a  full  conviction  in  himself^ 
that  it  was  the  will  of  God  concerning  him  ?  Upon 
this  conviction  it  is  (were  we  to  submit  to  these 
things  on  any  other  motive  whatever,  it  would 
furnish  you  with  a  better  proof  of  our  distraction 
than  any  Uiat  has  yet  been  found)  that  we  new  do 
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fot  the  good  of  souls  wbat  you  ctnnot,  will  not, 
dare  not  da  And  we  desire  not  that  jou  should : 
but  this  one  thing  we  may  reasonably  desire  of  you 
—  do  not  increase  the  difficulties,  which  are  ^- 
ready  so  great,  that,  witiiout  the  mighty  power  oH 
God,  we  must  sink  under  them.  Do  not  assist  in 
trampling  down  a  little  handful  of  men,  who,  for 
the  present,  stand  in  the  gap  between  ten  thousand 
poor  wretches  and  destruction,  till  you  find  some 
others  to  take  their  places." 

The  wholesome  prosecution  of  a  few  rioters,  in 
different  places,  put  an  end  to  enormities  whic^ 
would  never  have  been  committed,  if  the  local  ma- 
gistrates had  attempted  to  prevent  tiiem.  The  of- 
ienders  were  not  rigorously  pursued ;  they  graierally 
submitted  before  the  trial,  and  it  sufficed  to  make 
them  understand  that  the  peace  might  not  be 
broken  with  impunity.  **  Such  a  mercy  is  it," 
says  Wesley,  **  to  execute  the  penalty  of  the  law 
on  those  who  will  not  r^ard  its  precepts !  So  many 
inconveniences  to  the  innocent  does  it  prevent,- 
and  so  much  sin  in  the  guilty." 
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SCENES   OF   ITINERANCT. 

When  Wesley  began  bis  course  Of  itinerancy, 
there  were  no  turnpikes  *  in  England,  and  no  stage> 
coach  which  went  farther  north  than  York.  In 
many  parts  of  the  northern  counties  neither  coach 
■w  chaise  had  ever  been  seen.  He  travelled  on 
honebacki  alirays  with  one  of  bis  preachers  Ja 
eotnpany ;  and,  that  do  time  might  be  lost,  be 
gi^erally  read  as  he  rode.  Some  of  his  joumles 
Were  exceedingly  dangerous,  -^  through  the  feni 
of  his  native  countty,  when  the  waters  were  out^ 
and  over  the  f^s  of  Northumberlandj  when  they 
Ireri  covered  wit^  snow^  Speaking  of  on^  the 
worst  of  such  expeditions,  which  had  lasted  two 
^ys  in  tremendous  Weather,  he  says,  "  Many  a 

*  Westey  [MiImIiI)'  pud  more  for  tumpikei  than  any  other  man  in 
£nglBiu!,for  no  other  person  travelled  bo  much ;  and  it  rarely  happened 
to  hfan  to  go  twice  through  the  tanie  ^te  in  one  day.  Thut  he  fhlt 
Ae  inpott  hcsTiij,  and,  being  a  honeman,  mtt  not  equally  lenatUe 
of  the  beoefit  derived  from  it.  This  may  account  for  hit  joining  in 
triwtwu  at  one  i'une  the  popular  cry.  Writing,  in  17T0,  hesajs,  "  I 
ITM  agrcesUy  lArjirised  to  find  the  whole  road  from  ThirA  to  Stokei- 
1^,  wMch  uMd  to  be  extremely  bad,  better  than  moit  turnpikes.  The 
gentlemen  had  eierted  themaelvei,  tad  raised  money  enou^  to  mead 
■tifltetuaUy.  B(t  they  have  dme  for  Kreral  handretl  tnilei  in  Seot- 
Itnd,  altd  Arait^out  all  Coniulu^t,  in  Inland.  Abd  hi  undoabtedly 
th^  might  do  throughout  all  England,  without  saddling  the  poor 
fiOfit  «it&  flu  Tile  lapoition  of  tnmpiket  for  ere)-." 
E  2 
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rough  journey  have  1  had  before,  but  one  like  this 
I  never  had,  between  wind,  and  hai),  and  rain,  and 
ice,  and  soow,  and  driving  sleet,  and  piercing 
cold.  But  it  is  past.  Those  days  will  return  no 
more,  and  are  therefore  as  though  they  had  never 
been. 

Pain,  disappointnient,  sickDesa,  strife, 
Whate'er  molests  or  troubles  life, 
However  grievous  in  its  stay, 
It  shakes  the  tenemeut  of  day, — 
When  past,  as  nothing  we  esteem. 
And  paio,  like  pleasure,  is  a  dream." 

For  such  exertions  and  bodily  inconveniences  he 
was  overpaid  by  the  stir  which  his  presence  every 
where  excited,  the  power  which  he  exercised,  the 
effect  which  he  produced,  the  delight  with  which 
he  was  received  by  his  disciples,  and,  above  all, 
by  the  approbation  of  bis  own  heart,  tiie  certainty 
that  he  was  employed  in  doing  good  to  Ms  fellow- 
creatures,  and  the  full  persuasiim  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  with  him  in  his  work. 

At  the  commencement  of  hts  errantry,  he  had 
sometimes  to  bear  with  an  indi^rence  and  insen- 
sibility in  his  friends,  which  was  more  likely  than 
any  opposition  to  have  abated  his  ardour.  He  and 
John  Nelson  rode  from  common  to  common,  in 
Cornwall,  preaching  to  a  people  who  heard  will- 
ingly, but  seldom  or  never  proffered  them  the 
slightest  act  of  hospitality.  Returning  one  day  in 
autumn  from  one  of  these  hungry  excursions,  Wes- 
ley stopt  his  horse  at  some  brambles,  to  pick  the 
fruit.    "  Brother  Nelson,^'  said  he,  "  we  ought 
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to  be  thankful  that  there  are  plenty  of  blackberrie«r 
for  this  is  the  best  country  I  ever  saw  for  getting. 
a  stomach,  but  the  worst  that  ^Ver  I  saw  for  get- 
ting  food.  *  Do  the  people  think  we  can  live  by 
preaching?"  They  were  detained  some  time  at 
St.  Ivest,  because  of  the  illness  of  one  of  their  com- 
panions }  and  their  lodging  was  little  better  than. 
tiieir  fare.  "  All  that  time,"  says  John,  "  Mr* 
Wesley  and  I  lay  on  the  floor :  he  had  my  great- 
coat for  his  pillow,  and  I  bad  Burkett's  Notes  oa 
the  New  Testament  for  mine.  After  being  herie 
near  Uiree  weeks,  one  morning,  about  three  o'clock, 
Mr.  Wesley  turned,  over,  and  finding  me  awake/ 

*  Wedey  hat  hiouelf  remaAed  the  itili<»pitaUty  of  hi*  Comi^  dn-^- 
oplei,  upon  Ml  ofter-Tirit  in  IT4B,  but  he  has  left  it  blank  for  the  name 

of  the  place.    "  About  Ghit,"  he  taja,  "  I  came  to ;  examined 

tbe  leaden  of  the  danei  for  two  houn :  preached  to  the  largest  con- 
gl^atWD  I  bad  KOI  in  Coniwall :  met  the  kxmXj,  and  earnestly 
charged  than  to  beioart  qf  eovetoiuittu, ,  All  thie  time  I  was  not  asked 
to  eat  or  driok.  After  the  Society,  tome  bread  and  cheese  were  set 
be&re  me.    I  think,  verilj,  .n  will  not  be  ruined  by  entertainii^ 

me  once  a-year."  A  little  society  in  Lincolnshire,  at  this  time,  were 
charitable  even  to  an  exceu.  "  I  have  not  seen  such  another  in  all 
England,"  sayi  Wesley.  **  In  the  class  paper,  which  prea  an  account 
of  the  contribution  for  the  poor,  I  observed  one  gave  dght-pence, 
often  ten-peace  a-week ;  another  thirteen,  fifteen,  or  eighteeo-pence ; 
amtther  fomettmes  one,  soinedinef  two  ibillin^.  I  asked  Micab  El- 
moor,  the  leader,  (an  Israelite  indeed,  who  now  rests  from  his  labour,) 
how  is  this?  are  you  therichest  sodety  in  England  ?  He  anawered, '  I 
luippase  not;  but  all  of  ni,  who  are  single  penons,  have  agreed  to- 
goiitr  to  pve  both  ounelves,  and  all  me  haix,  to  God ;  and  we  do  it 
gladlyi  whereby  we  are  able,  from  time  to  time,  to  entertain  all  the 
ftrangen  that  come  to  Tetiiey,  who  often  have  no  food  to  eat,  nor 
may  fiiend  to  ^ve  them  a  lodging.' " 

t  In  his  last  Journal,  Wesley  notices  the  meeting-house  of  the 
Methodists  at  this  place  being  "  unlike  any  other  in  England,  both  as  to 
Hi  torn  ami  materials.  It  is  exactly  round,  and  composed  wholly  oi? 
IraMDtlap,  which,  I  MjppOKjWiUlattBslong  as  the  earth." 
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clapped  me  on  the  aide,  saying,  '  Brother  NdsoOr 
let  us  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  one  whole  ade  yet ; 
for  the  skm  is  off  but  on  oue  side.' " 

It  was  only  9t  the  beginning  of  his  c^ureer  thst 
he  had  to  complain  of  inhospitality  and  indiffer- 
ence. As  be  became  notorious  to  the  world,  and 
kaownr  among  his  own  people,  it  waa  thea  con- 
sidered a  blessing  and  an  honour  to  receive  so  dis- 
tinguished a  guest  and  ao  delightful  a  coDSpaDicm  ; 
a  man  who,  in  rank  apd  aoquiresoeats,  was  svjpe> 
rioi'  to  those  by  whom  he  was  generally  enter* 
tained ;  whose  mapners  were  almost  irreustiUy 
winning,  and  whose  cheerfulness  was  like  a  per- 
petual sunshine.  He  had  established  for  himself 
a  dominion  in  the  hearts  of  his  followers, -i-in  that 
sphere  he  moved  as  in  a  kingdom  of  his  own  j 
and,  wherever  be  went,  received  the  homage  of 
gratitude,  implicit  confidence,  and  reverential  af- 
fection. Few  men  have  ever  seen  so  many  aflectr 
jng  instances  of  the  immediate  good  wheret^  they 
were  the  instruments.  A  man  nearly  fourscore 
years  of  age,  and  notorious  m  hia  neighbourhood 
for  cursing,  swearing,  and  drunkenness,  was  one 
day  among  his  chance  hearers,  and  one  of  the 
company,  perhaps  with  a  feeling  like  that  of  the 
Pharisee  in  the  parable,  was  offended  at  his  pre- 
sence. But,  when  Wesley  had  concluded  bis  dJa* 
course,  the  old  sinner  came  up  to  him,  and  catching 
him  by  the  hands,  said,  '*  Whether  thou  art  a 
good  or  a  bad  man  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  the 
vocis  thou  speakest  are  good !  I  never  heard  the 
like  in  all  my  life.    Ob  that  God  would  set  t^ena 
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home  upon  my  poor  soul !"  And  then  he  burst  into 
teaot  to  that  he  could  speak  no  more.  A  Cornish 
nma  said  to  him,  **  Twelve  years  f^o  I  was  going 
arrer  Gulvsn  Downs,  and  I  saw  many  people  to- . 
gether ;  and  I  asked  what  was  the  matter  ?  They 
ttid  me,  a  man  going  to  preach.  And  I  said,  to 
be  sure  it  is  some  'mazed  man  !  But  when,  I  saw 
you,  I  said,  nay,  this  is  no  'mazed  man.  And  you 
preached  oh  God's  raising  the  dry  bones ;  and 
£rom  that  time  I  could  never  rest  till  God  was 
pleased  to  brea^e  on  me,  and  raise  my  dead 
ssal !"  A  woman,  overwhelmed  with  affliction, 
went  out  one  night  with  a  determination  of  throw- 
ing herself  into  the  New  River.  As  she  was  pass- 
ing tbe  Foundery,  she  heard  the  peopje  singing : 
A»  atopt,  and  went  in  ;  listened,  learnt  where  to 
loc^  for  consolatioD  and  support,  and  was  thereby 
jncserved  froie  suicide. 

Wesley  had  been  disappointed  of  a  room  at 
Giioisby,  and  when  the  appointed  hour  for  preach- 
ing came,  the  xain  prevented  him  from  preaching 
at-  tiw  Cross.  In  the  peq}Iexity  which  this  occa- 
doned,  a  convenient  place  was  ofiered  him  by  a 
woman,.  **  which  was  a  sinner."  Of  this,  bow- 
ever,  be  was  ignorant  at  the  time^  and  the  woman 
listened  to  him  without  any  a[^>arent .  emotion. 
But  in  t^  evening  be  preached  eloquently,  upon 
the  sins  and  the  faith  of  her  who  washed  our  Lord's 
feet  with  tears,  imd  wiped  tbem  with  the  hairs  of 
kcr  bead ;  and  that  discourse,  by  which  tbe  whole 
oongis^gation  were  affected,  touched  her  to  tiie 
heart..  She  fisUowed  him  to  bit  lodgings  crying 
£  4 
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out,  «  O,  Sir,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" 
Wesley,  who  now  understood  that  she  had  forsakea 
her  husband,  aud  was  living  in  adultery,  replied, 
"  Escape  for  your  life  !  Return  instantly  to  your 
husband !"  She  said,  she  knew  not  how  to  go } 
*  she  had  just  heard  from  him,  and  he  was  at  New- 
castle^  above  an  hundred  miles  off.  Wesley  made 
answer,  that  he  was  going  for  Newcastle  himself 
the  next  morning ;  she  might  go  with  him,  and 
bis  companion  should  take  her  behind  him.  It  was 
late  in  October :  she  performed  the  journey  under 
this  protection,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  which  be- 
seemed her  condition.  "  During  our  whole  jour- 
ney," he  say%  "  I  scarce  observed  her  to  smile  i 
nor  did  she  ever  complain  of  any  thing,  or  appear 
moved  in  the  least  with  those  trying  circumstances 
which  many  times  occurred  in  our  way.  A  steady 
seriousness,  or  sadness  rather,  appeared  in  her 
whole  behaviour  and  conversation,  as  became  one 
that  felt  the  burthen  of  sin,  and  was  groaning  after 
salvation." — "  Glory  be  to  the  Friend  of  sinners  !'* 
he  exclaims,  when  he  relates  the  story.  "  He  hatli 
plucked  one  more  brand  out  of  the  fire !  Thou 
poor  sinner,  thou  hast  received  a  pro[diet  in  the 
name  of  a  prophet,  and  thou  art  fouad  of  Him 
that  sent  him."  The  husband  did  not  turn  away 
tbe  penitent ;  and  her  reformation  speared  to  be 
sincere  and  permanent.  After  some  time  the  hus- 
band left  Newcastle,  and  wrote  to  her  to  follow 
him.  "  She  set  out,"  says  Wesley,  "  in  a  ship 
bound  for  Hull.  A  storm  met  them  by  the  way : 
the  sh^  sprung  a  leak  j  but  though  it  was  near  die 
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^ore,  on  which  many  persons  flocked  blether, 
yet  the  sea  ran  so  exceedingly  high,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  help.  Mrs.  S.  was  seen  stand- 
ing on  the  deck,  as  the  ship  gradually  sunk  ;  and 
afterwards  hanging  by  Tier  hands  on  the  ropes,  till 
the  masts  likewise  disappeared.  Even  then,  for 
some  moments,  tliey  could  observe  her  floating 
upon  the  waves,  till  her  clothes,  which  buoyed  her 
up,  being  thoroughly  wet,  she  sunk  —  I  trust,  into 
the  ocean  of  God'a  mercy !"  ' 

Wesley  once  received  an  invitation  from  a  cler- 
gyman in  the  country,  whom  he  describes  as  a 
boary,  reverend,  and  religious  man,  whose  very 
sight  struck  him  with  an  awe.  Thfrold  man  said, 
that,  about  nine  years  ago,  his  only  son  had  gone 
to  hear  Mr.  Wesley  preach,  a  youth  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  and  remarkable  for  piety,  sense,  and 
learning  above  his  years.  He  came  home,  ill  of  the 
small-pox ;  but  he  praised  God  for  the  comfort 
which  he  derived  from  the  preaching  on  that  day,. 
rejcHced  in  a  full  sense  of  his  love,  and  triumphed 
in  that  assurance  over  sickness,  and  pain,  and 
death.  Tlie  old  man  added,  that  from  that  time 
he  had  loved  Mr.  Wesley,  and  greatly  desired  to 
see  him  ;  and  he  now  blessed  Grod  that  this  desire 
had  been  fulfilled  before  he  followed  his  dear  son 
into  eternity ! 

One  day  a  post-chaise  was  sent  to  carry  him 
from  Alnwick  to  Warkworth,  where  he  had  been 
entreated  to  preach.  "  I  found  in  it,"  says  he, 
**  one  wuting  for  me,  whom,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  mexe  anguish  of  soul  had  brought  to  the 
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gates  (^  death.  She  told  me  the  troubles  whuA 
held  her  in  on  eveiy  side,  from  which  she  saw  no 
way^  to  escape.  I  told  her,  •*  The  way  lies  stnu^t 
before  you :  what  you  want  is  the  love  of  God.  I 
believe  God  will  give  it  you  shortly.  Perhaps  it  is 
his  good  pleasure  to  make  you,  a  poor  bruised  reed, 
the  first  witness  here  of  that  great  salvation.  Look 
for  it  Jtist  as  you  are,  unfit,  unworthy,  unholy,  — 
by  simple  faith, — every  day,  every  hour."  She 
did  feel  the  next  day  something  she  could  not  conu 
prebend,  and  knew  not  what  to  call  it.  In  one  6f 
die  trials,  which  used  to  sink  her  -to  the  earth,  she 
was  all  ealm,  all  peace  and  love ;  enjoying  so  deep, 
a  communicatkm  with  God,  as  nothing  external 
could  iDteiTupt.  **  Ah,  thou  ehUd  of  affliction,  of 
sorrow,  and  pain,  hath  Jesus  found  out  thee  also  ? 
And  he  is  able  to  find  and  bring  back  thy  Imsbaod 
—  as  far  as  he  is  wandered  out  of  the  way !" 

The  profligates  whom  he  reclaimed  sometimea 
returned  to  their  evil  way ;  and  the  innocent,  in 
whom  he  had  exeited  the  fever  of  enthusiasm,  were 
sometimes,  when  the  pulse  fell,  left  in  a  feebler 
state  of  faith  than  they  were  found ;  but  it  waa 
with  the  afflicted  in  body  or  in  mind  that  the  good 
which  he  produced  was  deep  and  permanent.  Of 
iStda  he  had  repeated  instances,  but  never  a  more 
memorable  one  than  when  he  visited  one  of  hia 
female  disciples,  who  vns  ill  in  bed,  and  after 
Baving  buried  seven  of  her  ibmily  in  six  monthly 
had  just  heard  that  the  e^th,  her  husband,  whom 
flhe  dearly  loved,  had  been  cast  away  at  sea.  "  I 
asked  her,"  he  says,  **  do  you  not  ftet  at  any  of 
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tfa^e  things?"  She  aaid,  with  a  lovely  smile, 
"  Ofa,  DO :  how  can  I  fret  at  any  thing  whidi  is  the 
will  of  God  ?  Let  Him  take  all  beside.  He  haa 
given  me  Himself.  I  love,  I  praise  Him  every  mo- 
m«it!"-r-  **  Let  any/*  says  Wesley,  "  that  doubts 
of  CkritHan  ferfectwriy  look  on  such  a  ^ectacle  as 
tbii!*'  If  it  had- not  become  a  point  of  hcHiour 
with  him  to  vindicate  how  he  could,  and  wh«iev«r 
he  eotild,  a  docb*ine  which  was  as  obnoxious  as  it 
is  exc^tioiiable  and  dangerous,  he  would  not  bav« 
^ken  of  Christian  perfectitm  h»'e.  He  would 
have  known  that  resignation,  in  severe  sorrow,  is 
an  efibrt  of  nature  as  well  as  of  religion,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  estimated  too  highly  as  a  proof  of 
holiness.  But  of  the  healing  effects  of  Christianilnir» 
tiie  abiding  cheerfulness,  under  unkindly  circum^ 
stances,  which  it  produces,  the  strength  which  it 
imparts  in  weakness,  and  the  consolation  and  sup* 
port  in  time  of  need,  he  had  daily  and  abundant 
proofe. 

It  was  said  by  an  old  preacher,  that  they  who 
wnukl  go  to  Heaven  must  do  four  sorts  of  services ; 
haad  service,  cos^  service,  derided  service,  and^-, 
lorn  service.  Hard  service  Wesley  performed  all 
his  life,  with  a  willing  heart ;  so  willing  a  one, 
dikt  BO  service  could  appear  costly  to  Um.  He 
eaa  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  tried  with  derisiiui, 
becaase,  before  he  became  the  subject  of  satire 
4B<1  ccmtumdy,  he  bad  attained,  a  reputation  and 
netmie^  which  enabled  him  to  disregard  thcnt. 
These  very  attacks*  iodeed*.  piwved  ooly  that  he 
«u  »  flon^iifiuoua  wurk.  «)(i  «Uk)4  iqkhi  ^^ 
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ground.  Neither  was  he  ever  called  upon  forlorn 
service  :  perhaps,  if  he  had,  his  ardour  might  have 
Jailed  him.  Marks  of  impatience  sometimes  ap- 
pear when  he  speaks  of  careless  hearers.  "  I 
preached  at  Pocklington,*'  he  says,  *•  with  an  eye 
to  the  death  of  that  lovely  woman  Mrs.  Cross.  A 
gay  young  gentleman,  with  a  young  lady,  stepped 
in,  staid  five  minutes,  and  went  out  again,  with  as 
easy  an  unconcern  as  if  they  had  been  listening  to 
a  ballad  singer.  I  mentioned  to  the  congregation 
the  deep  folly  and  ignorance  implied  in  such  be- 
haviour. These  pretty  fools  never  thought  that,  for 
this  very  opportunity,  they  are  to  ^ve  an  account 
before  men  and  angels."  Upon  another  occasion, 
when  the  whole  congregation  had  appeared  insen- 
sible, he  says  of  them,  *'  they  ^or,  but  when  will 
iheyjiel?  Oh,  what  can  man  do  toward  raising 
dead  bodies  or  dead  souls !" 

But  it  was  seldom  that  he  preached  to  indifferent 
auditors,  and  still  more  seldom  that  any  withdrew 
from  him  with  marks  of  contempt.  In  general,  he 
was  heard  with  deep  attention,  for  his  believers 
listened  with  devout  reverence ;  and  they  who  were 
not  persuaded  listened,  nevertheless,  from  curi- 
osity, and  behaved  respectfully  from  the  influence 
of  example.  "  I  wonder  at  those,"  says  he,  "  who 
talk  of  the  indecency  of  field-preaching.  The  highest 
indecency  is  in  St.  Paul's  church,  where  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  congregation  are  asleep,  or  talking, 
or  looking  about,  not  minding  a  word  the  preacher 
says.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  highest  de- 
cency in  a  church-yard  or  field,  where  the  whole 
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coDgr^ation  behave  and  look  as  if  they  saw  the 
Judge  of  all,  and  heard  Him  speaking  from 
Heaven."  Sometimes  when  he  had  finished  the 
disconrse,  and  pronounced  the  blessing,  not  a  per- 
son offered  to  move : — the  charm  was  upon  them 
still ;  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  remained 
where  they  were,  till  he  set  the  example  of  leaving 
the  ground.  One  day  many  of  his  hearers  were 
seated  upon  a  long  wall,  built,  as  is  common  in 
the  northern  counties,  of  loose  stones.  Id  the 
middle  of  the  sermon  it  fell  with  them.  "  I  never 
saw,  beard,  nor  read  of  such  a  thing  before,"  he 
says.  "  The  whole  wail,  and  the  persons  sitting 
upon  it,  sunk  down  together,  none  of  them  scream- 
ing out,  and  very  few  altering  their  posture,  uid  not 
one  was  hurt  at  all ;  but  they  appeared  sitting  at 
the  bottom,  just  as  they  sate  at  the  top.  Nor  was 
there  any  interruption  either  of  my  speaking  or  of 
the  attention  of  the  hearers." 

The  situations  in  which  he  preached  sometimes 
contributed  to  the  impression ;  and  he  himself  per- 
ceived, that  natural  influences  operated  upon  the 
multitude,  like  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
Romish  worship.  Sometimes,  in  a  hot  and  cloud- 
let summer  day,  he  and  his  congregation  were 
under  cover  of  the  sycamores,  which  afibrd  so  deep 
a  shade  to  some  of  the  old  farm-houses  in  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland.  In  such  a  scene,  near 
Brougb,  he  observes,  that  a  bird  perched  on  on^ 
of  the  trees,  and  sung  without  intermission  from 
the  beginning  of  the  service  till  the  end.  No  in- 
strumental concert  would  have  accorded  with  the 
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place  imd  feeling  of  the  hour  so  well.  Scnnetiine^  ' 
when  his  discourse  was  not  concluded  till  twilight) 
he  saw  that  the  calmness  of  the  evening  agreed 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  people,  and  that  "  they 
seemed  to  drink  in  the  word  of  God,  as  a  thiraty 
land  the  refreshing  showers."  One  of  his  preaching 
]daces  in  Cornwall  was  in  what  had'  once  been  the 
court^yard  of  a  rich  and  honourable  man.  But  he 
and  all  his  family  were  in  the  dust,  ^id  his  memory 
had  almost  perished.  "  At  Gwenap,  in  the  same 
county,"  he  says,  "  I  stood  on  the  wall,  in  the 
calm  £till  evening,  with  the  setting  sun  behind  ide^ 
and  almost  an  innumerable  multitude  beforei  be- 
hind, and  on  either  hand.  Many  likewise  sate  on 
the  little  hills,  at  some  distance  from  the  bulk  of 
the  congregation.  But  they  could  all  hear  dis- 
tinctly while  I  read,  '  The  disciple  is  not  ahave  fas 
Master,'  and  the  rest  of  those  comfortable  words 
which  are  day  by  day  fulfilled  in  our  ears."  This 
unphitheatre  was  one  of  his  favourite  stations.  He 
says  of  it  in  his  old  age,  "  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  spectacles  which  is  to  be  seen 
<m  this  side  heaven.  And  no  music  is  to  be  heard 
upon  earth  comparable  to  the  sound  of  many  ihoa- 
sand  voices,  when  they  are  all  harmoniously  joined 
blether,  singing  praises  to  God  and  the  XAmb.*' 
At  St.  Ives,  when  a  high  wind  prevented  him  stand- 
ing where  he  had  intended,  he  found  a  little  M- 
dosure  near,  one  end  of  which  was  native  rock, 
rising  ten  or  twelve  feet  perpendicular,  from  whi^ 
the  ground  fell  with  an  easy  descent-  "  A  jetttUg 
out  of  the  rock,  about  four  feet  from  the  grouAd, 
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gave  me  a  very  convenient  pulpit.  Here  well 
aigh  the  whole  town,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  assembled  together.  Nor  was  there  a  word 
to  be  beard,  nor  a  smile  aeen,  from  one  end  of  the 
congregation  to  the  other.  It  was  just  the  same 
die  three  following  evenings.  Indeed  I  was  afraid, 
OD  Saturday,  that  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  raised  bj 
the  north  wind,  would  have  prevented  their  hear- 
ing. But  God  gave  me  so  clear  and  strong  a 
voice,  that  I  believe  scarce  one  word  was  lost" 
On  the  next  day  the  storm  had  ceased,  and  the 
dear  sky,  the  setting  sun,  and  the  smooth  still 
ocean,  all  agreed  with  the  state  of  the  audience. 

There  is  a  beautiful  garden  at  Exeter,  under  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  and  of  the  old  city  wall,  in 
what  was  formerly  the  moat :  it  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  Jackson,  the  musician,  a  man  of 
rare  genius  in  his  own  art,  and  eminently  giiled 
in  many  ways.  Before  the  ground  was  thus  hap- 
pily iq)propriated,  Wesley  preached  there  to  a  large 
aesembly,  and  felt  the  impressiveness  of  the  situ- 
atMHi.  He  says,  "  It  was  an  awful  sight !  So  vast 
a  odngr^ation  in  that  solemn  amphitheatre,  and 
aU  silent  and  still,  while  I  explained  at  large,  and 
oiforced  that  glorious  truth,  *  Happy  are  they 
whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are 
oavered.' "  In  another  place  he  aaya,  *,<  I  rode  to 
Kauchland,  about  twenty  miles  &om  Newcastle, 
The  rough  mountains  round  about  were  still  white 
with  snow.  In  the  midst  of  them  is  a  small  wind- 
ing valley,  through  which  the  Darwent  runs.  On 
the  edge  of  this  Uie  little  town  itands,  wluch  is  in- 
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deed  little  more  tban  a  heap  of  niias.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  large  cathedral  church,  by 
the  vast  walls  which  still  remain.  I  stood  in  the 
church-yard,  under  one  side  of  the  building,  upon 
a  large  tomb-stone,  round  wliich,  while  I  was  at 
prayers,  all  the  congregation  kneeled  down  on 
the  grass.  They  were  gathered  out  ^f  the  lead- 
mines,  from  all  parts ;  many  from  Aliandale,  six 
mil<es  oS.  A  row  of  children  sat  under  the  oppo- 
site  wall,  all  quiet  and  still.  The  whole  congre* 
gation  drank  in  every  word,  with  such  earnestness 
in  their  looks,  that  I  could  not  hut  hope  that  God 
will  make  this  wilderness  sing  for  joy."  At  Grawk- 
sham  he  preached  "  on  the  side  of  an  enormous 
mountain.  The  congregation,"  he  says,  "  stood 
and  sate,  row  above  row,  in  the  sylvan  theatre.  I 
believe  nothing  in  the  postdiluvian  earth  can  be 
more  pleasant  than  the  road  from,  hence,  between 
huge  steep  mountains,  clothed  with  wood  to  tlie 
top,  and  watered  at  the  bottom  by  a  clear  winding 
stream."  HeptenstatI  Bank,  to  which  he  went 
from  hence,  was  one  of  his  favourite  field  stations. 
**  The  place  in  which  I  preached  was  an  oval 
spot  of  ground,  surrounded  with  spreading  trees, 
scooped  out,  as  it  were,  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  which 
rose  round  like  a  theatre."  The  congregation  was 
as  large  as  he  could  then  collect  atXeeds ;  but  he 
says,  "  Such  serious  and  earnest  attention !  I  lifted 
up  my  bands,  so  that  I  preached,  as.  I  scarce  ever 
did  inmy  lite."  Once  he  had  the  ground  measured, 
and  found  that  he  was  heard  distinctly  at  a  distance 
of  seveii-4Core  yards.    In  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
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age,  he  preached  at  Gwenap,  to  the  laif^est  asiembly 
that  had  ever  cdiected  to  hear  him :  from  the 
ground  which  they  covered,  he  computed  them  to 
be  not  fewer  than  two>and-thirty  thousand ;  and  it 
was  found,  upon  enquiry,  that  all  could  hear,  even 
to  the  skirts  of  the  congregaticm. 

This  course  of  life  led  him  into  a  lower  sphere  of 
society  than  that  wherein  he  would  otherwise  hare 
moved ;  and  he  thought  himself  a  gainer  by  the 
change.  Writing  to  some  Earl,  who  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  revival  o£  rel^on  which,  through 
the  impulse  given,  diriectly  or  indirectly,  by  Me- 
thodtnn,  was  taking  place,  he  says,  *'  To  speak 
rough  truth,  I  do  not  desire  any  intercourse  with 
any  persons  of  quality  in  England.  I  mean,  for 
my  own  sake.  They  do  me  no  good,  and,  I  fear,  I 
can  do  none  to  them."  To  another  correspondent 
he  says,  **  I  have  found  some  of  the  Uneducated  poor 
who  have  exquisite  taste  and  s^itiraent  i  and  many, 
very  many  of  the  rich,  who  have  scarcely  any  at 
idL" — "  In  most  genteel  rel^ous  people  there  is  so 
strange  a  mixture,  that  I  have  seldom  nach  om- 
fidence  in  ihem.  But  I  love  the  poor ;  in  many  of 
them  I  find  pure  genuine  grace,  unmixed  with 
paiftt,  folly,  and  afiectation."  And  again,  *<  How 
un^>eakable  is  the  advuitage  in  point  of  commoa 
setfse,  .which  middling  people  have  over  the  rich  ! 
There  is  so  mudi  punt  and  ^ctadon,  so  many 
,  unmeaning  words  and  senseless  customs  amoi^ 
pe<^le  of  rank,  as  fully  justify  the  remark  made 
1700  years  ago^  Sensu$  communis  m  iUdJbrttmd 
rarus.** — "  *T»  well,"  he  says,  "  a  few  of  ^the  rich 
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and  ncrfile  are  called.  Oil!  that  God  would  iU' 
crease  their  number.  But  I  should  rejuce,  Vere. 
it  the  will  of  (rod,  if  it  were  done  by  |the  ministrjr 
of  others.  If  I  might  choosy  I  should  still,  as  I 
have  done  hitherto,  preeak  the  goipel  to  the  poor." 
Preaching  in  Monk.town  church,  (one  of  the  three 
bekmging  to  Pembroke,)  a  large  old  ruinous  build- 
i^,  he  says,  "  I  suppose  it  has  scarce  had  such  a 
congregation  in  it  during  this  century.  Many  of 
them  were  gay  genteel  people ;  so  I  spake  on  the 
first  elements  of  the  gospel :  but  I  was  still  out  of 
their  depth.  Ob,  how  hard  it  is  to  be  shailont 
enough  lor  a  polite  audience !"  Yet  Wesley's  cot- 
respondence  with  the  few  persons  over  whom  he 
obtained  any  infiuence  in  higher  life,  though  writ- 
ten with  honest  and  conscientious  freedom,  is  alto- 
gether untainted  with  any  of  that  alloy  whidi  too 
frequently  appeared  when  he  was  addressing  those 
of  a  lower  rank.  Those  favourite  topics  are  not 
brought  ffHward,  by  which  enthusiastic  disciples 
were  so  easily  heated  and  disordered ;  and  there 
appears  an  evident  feeling  in  the  writer,  that  he 
is  addressing  himself  to  persons  more  judicious 
than  his  ordinary  disciples. 

But  though  Wesley  preferred  the  middling  and 
lower  dasses  of  society  to  the  rich,  the  class  which 
he  liked  least  were  the  farmers.  "  In  the  little 
joumies  which  I  have  lately  taken,"  he  say^  »  I 
have  thought  much  of  the  huge  encotniums  which 
have  been  for  many  ages  bestowed  on  a  country 
life.     How  have  all  the  learned  world  cried  out,. 

O  /miunati  jiimum,  bona  ti  tua  noriM, 
■Agricola! 
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But,  after  all,  what  a  flat  contradiction  is  this  to 
universal  expenence !  See  the  little  house,  under 
the  wood,  by  the  river  side !  There  is  rural  iffi  in 
perfection.  How  happy,  then,  is  the  &nner  that 
lives  there !  —  Let  ua  take  a  detul  of  his  happiness. 
He  rises  with,  or  before  the  sun,  calls  his  servants, 
looks  to  his  swine  and  cows,  then  to  his  stable  and 
bams.  He  sees  to  the  ploughing  and  sowing  his 
ground  in  winter  or  in  spring.  In  summer  and 
autumn  he  hurries  and  sweats  among  his  mowers 
and  res^jers.  And  where  is  his  happiness  in  the 
mean  time  ?  Which  of  these  employments  do  we 
envy  ?  Or  do  we  envy  the  delicate  repast  which 
succeeds,  which  the  poet  so  languishes  for? 

O  qvandajaha,  Pythagora  cognala,  simulfue 
XJncta  tatU  pingui  poitentur  olmcula  lardo  J 

Oh  the  happiness  of  eating  beans  well  greased  wiA 
fit  bacon  ;  nay,  and  cabbage  too  [  Was  Horace  in 
his  senses  when  he  talked  thus  ?  or  the  servile  herd 
of  his  imitators  ?  Our  eyes  and  ears  may  convince 
us  there  is  not  a  less  happy  body  of  men  in  all 
England  than  the  country  farmers.  In  general 
dieir  life  is  supremely  dull ;  and  it  is  usually  un- 
happy too ;  for,  of  all  people  in  the  kingdom,  they 
are  the  most  discontented,  seldom  satisfied  either 
with  God  or  man." 

Wesley  was  likely  to  judge  thus  unfavourably  of 
the  agricultural  part  of  the  people,  because  they 
were  the  least  susceptible  of  Methodism.  For 
Methodism  could  be  kept  alive  only  by  associations 
and  frequent  meetings ;  and  it  is  difficult,  or  Im- 
V  t 
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possible,  to  urange  these  among  a  scattered  popu- 
lation. Where  converts  were  made,  and  the  dis- 
cipline could  not  be  introduced  among  them,  and 
the  efiect  kept  up  by  constant  preaching  and  in- 
spection, they  soon  fell  off.  *'  FVom^  the  terrible 
instances  I  met  with,"  says  Wesley,  "  in  all  parts 
of  England,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that 
the  Devil  himself  desires  nothing  more  than  this, 
^t  the  people  of  any  place  should  be  half  awB< 
kened,  and  tiien  left  to  themselves  to  fall  asleep 
again.  Therefore  I  determine,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  not  to  strike  one  stroke  in  any  place  where  I 
cannot  follow  the  blow."  But  this  could  only  be 
done  in  populous  places.  Burnet  has  *  observed, 
that  more  religious  zeal  is  to  be  found  in  towns  than 
in  the  country,  and  that  that  zeal  is  more  likely  to 
go  astray.  It  is  because  men  are  powerfully  acted 
ilpOo  by  sympathy,  wheUier  for  evil  or  for  good ; 
because  opinions  are  as  infections  as  diseases,  and 
both  the  one  and  the  other  find  subjects  enouf^  to 
seize  on  in  lai;ge  cities,  and  those  snfagects  in  a 

■  "  As  for  the  men  of  trade  and  biwne*i,  they  are,  geoerBlly  speak- 
ing, the  belt  bodj  in  the  iiRtioii — generoui,  sober,  and  efaaritablc :  (o 
that)  white  the  people  in  the  couab]'  are  lo  immened  in  tlieir  ttUn 
that  the  lenae  of  religion  csoDot  reach  them,  there  ii  a  better  qjirit  stir, 
ring  in  our  dtiea;  more  knowledge,  more  ceal,  and  more  charity,  with 
a  great  deal  more  of  (ferotion.  Iliere  may  be  too  Midi  of  Ttal^, 
with  too  pompous  an  exterior,  mixed  with  theie  in  die  cafutal  atf ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  tbey  are  the  best  we  hare.  Want  of  exercise  is  a 
gt«et  pr^uAce  to  their  health,  and  a  conupter  of  their  aiintb,  by  nui- 
ing  Tapoun  and  melancholy,  that  filh  many  with  dark  f^^^^l^^l^«^  ren- 
dering religion,  which  affords  the  trueft  joy,  a  burthen  to  ttiem,  and 
making  them  even  a  burthen  to  thenudres.  This  furnishes  preju'dkei 
i^ainit  religion  to  thote  wbo  are  hut  too  much  dispoted  to  seek  far 
them.',' 
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state  which  prepares  them  to  receive  the  mental  or 
bodily  affection. 

But  even  where  Methodism  was  well  established, 
and,  on  the  wh(^e,  flourishing,  there  were  great 
fluctuations,  and  WetAej  soon  found  how  little  he 
could  depend  upon  the  perseverance  of  his  con> 
verts.  Early  in  his  career  he  took  the  trouble  of 
enquiring  into  the  motives  of  seventy-six,  persons, 
who,  in  the  course  of  throe  months,  had  with* 
drawn  from  one  of  his  societies  in  tiie  north.  — 
The  result  was  curious.  Fourteen  (^  them  said 
Aey  left  it  berause  otherwise  their  ministers  would 
not  give  them  the  sacrament: — these,  be  it  ob- 
sored,  were  chiefly  Dissenters.  Nine,  because 
their  husbands  or  wives  were  not  willing  they 
diould  stay  in  it.  Twelve,  because  their  parents 
were  not  willing.  Five,  because  their  master  and 
niftress  would  not  let  them  come.  Seven,  because 
their  acquaintance  persuaded  them  to  leave  it. 
.  Five,  because  people  said  such  bad  things  of  the 
Society.  Nine,  because  they  would  not  be  laughed 
at  Three,  because  they  would  not  lose  the  poors' 
aUowance.  Three  more,  because  they  could  not 
spue  time  to  come.  Two,  because  it  was  too  far. 
<riC  One,  because  she  was  afraid  of  falling  into 
fits  :-^er  reastm  might  have  taught  Wesley  a  useful 
lesson.  One,  because  people  were  so  rude  in  the 
street  Two,  because  Thomas  Naisbit  was  in  the 
{Society.  One,  because  he  would  not  turn  his  back 
OP  his  baptism.  One,  because  the  Methodists  were 
mere  Chureh-of-England'^eD.  And  one,  because  it 
was  time  enough  to  serve  CM  yet  The  character  of 
T  3 
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the  converts,  and  the  wholesome  discipline  to  which 
they  were  subject,  is  still  farther  exhibited,  by  an 
account  of  those  who,  in  the  same  time,  had  been 
expelled  from  the  same  Society :  — they  were,  two 
for  cursing  and  swearing,  two  for  habitual  Sabbath- 
breaking,  seventeen  for  drunkenness,  two  for  re- 
tailing  spirituous  liquors,  three  fc^  quarrelling  and 
brawling,  one  for  beating  his  wife,  three  for  ha- 
bitual wilful  lying,  four  for  railing  and  evil-speak- 
ing, one  for  idleness  and  laziness,  and  nine-and- 
twenty  for  lightness  and  carelessness. —  It  would 
be  wdl  for  the  community  if  some  part  of  this  dis- 
cipline were  in  general  use. 

When  Wesley  became  accustomed  to  such  fluc- 
tuations, he  perceived  that  they  must  be,  and 
reasoned  upon  them  sensibly.  In  noticing  a  con- 
siderable increase  which  had  taken  place  in  one  of 
his  societies  in  a  short  time,  he  says,  *<  Which  of 
these  wilt  hold  fast  their  profession  ?  The  fowls  of 
the  air  will  devour  some,  the  sun  will  scorch  more, 
and  others  will  be  choked  by  the  thorns  springing 
up.  I  wonder  we  should  ever  expect  that  half  of 
those  who  hear  the  -word  mthjc^f  will  bring  forth 
jrvit  unto  peifccUon" — "  How  is  it,"  he  asks  him- 
self, "  that  almost  in  every  place,  even  where  there 
is  no  lasting  fruit,  there  is  so  great'  an  impression 
made  at  first  upon  a  considerable  number  of  people  ? 
The  fact  is  this :  every  where  the  work  of  God 
rises  higher  and  higher,  tilt  it  comes  to  a  point. 
Here  it  seems,  for  a  short  time,  to  be  at  a  stay, 
and  then  it  gradually  sinks  again.  Alt  this  may 
easily  be  accounted  for.    At  tirst  curiosity  brings 
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mamy  hearers ;  at  the  same  time  God  draws  many, 
hy  his  preventing  grac.^  to  bear  his  word,  and 
comfortfT  them  in  hearing :  one  then  tells  another ; 
by  this  means,  on  the  onbJiand,  curiosity  spreads 
and  incFeases ;  -  and,  on  the  other,  the  drawings  oi 
God's  spirit  touch  more  hearts,  and  many  of  thenl 
more  powerfully  than  before.  He  now  t^ers  grace 
to  all  that  hear,  most  of  whom  are  in  some  inea- 
sure  afected,  and  more  or  less  moved  with  appro- 
bation of  what  they  hear — desire  to  please  God, 
and  good-will  to  his  messenger.  These  prim^plen, 
variously  combined  and  increasing,  raise  the  ge- 
neral work  to  its  highest  point.  But  it  cannot 
stand  here }  for,  in  the  nature  of  things,  curiosity 
must  soon  decline.  Again,  the  drawings  of  God 
are  not  followed,  and  Uiereby  the  spirit  of  God  is 
grieved :  the  consequence  is.  He  strives  with  this 
and  this  man  no  more,  and  so  his  drawings  end. 
Thus  both  the  natural  and  supernatural  power  de- 
clining, most  of  the  hearers  will  be  less  and  less 
affected.  Add  to  this,  that,  in  the  process  of  the 
work,  it  must  be,  Aat  offences  -will  come.  Some  of 
the  hearers,  if  not  preachers  also,  will  act  contrary 
to  their  profession.  Either  their  ibllies  or  faults 
will  be  told  from  one  to  another,  and  lose  nothing 
in  the  telling.  Men,  once  curious  to  hear,  will 
now  draw  back :  men  once  drawn,  having  stifled 
their  good  desires,  will  disapprove  what  they  ap- 
proved before,  and  feel  dislike,  instead  of  good- 
will, to  the  preacher.  Others,  who  were  more  or 
less  convinced,  will  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge that  conviction ;  and  all  these  will  catch 
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at  ill  stories  (6rue  or  fiklse)  in  order  to  justify 
tJaeir  change.  When,  by  this  means,  all  who  do 
not  savingly  believe  have  quenched  the  spirit  of 
God,  the  little  flock  goes  on  from  faith  to  faith ; 
the  rest  sleep  on,  and  take  their  rest  And  thus 
the  number  of  hearers  in  every  place  may  be  ex- 
pected, first  to  increase,  and  then  decrease." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
Wesley's  lat-coadjutobs. 

When  Wesley  had  once  admitted  the  asmstaoce 
of  lay-preacfaera,  volunteers  in  abundance  ofieied 
their  zealous  services.  If  he  bad  been  disposed  to 
be  nice  in  the  selection,  it  weu  not  in  his  power. 
J9e  had  called  up  a  spirit  which  he  could  not  lay, 
bat  he  was  still  able  to  controol  and  direct  it  Men 
w^  flattered  by  bemg  admitted  to  preach  with 
his  sanction,  and  sent  to  itinerate  where  he  was 
jdeased  to  appoint,  who,  if  he  had  net  chosen  to 
admit  their  co-(}perati6n,  would  not  have  been 
withheld  fiom  exercising  the  power  which  they 
felt  in  themselves,  and  indulging  the  strong  desire, 
which  they  imputed  to  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit : 
but  had  they  taken  ^is  course,  it  wonld  have  been 
destructive  to  the  scheme  which  was'  now  fairly 
developed  before  him. 

Wesley  had  taken  no  step  in  his  whole  progress 
so  relactantly  as  this.  The  measure  was  fivced 
i^n  him  by  circumstances.  It  had  bectnne  in- 
evitd>le,  in  the  position  wherein  he  had  placed 
himsdf }  stilt  he  was  too  judidous  a  roan,  too  well 
acquainted  with  history  and  with  human  nature, 
not  to  feel  a  proper  repugnance  to  the  irregularity 
which  he  sanctioned,  and  to  apprehend  the  iU  con- 
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sequences  which  were  likely  to  ensue.  He  says 
himself,  that  to  touch  this  point  was  at  one  time  to 
touch  the  apple  of  his  eye  :  and  in  his  writings  he 
carefully  stated,  that  the  preachers  were  permitted 
by  him,  but  not  appointed.  One  of  those  cl^gy- 
men,  who  would  gladly,  in  their  sfrfiere,  have  co- 
operated with  the  Wesleys,  had  they  not  disliked 
the  extravagancies  of  Methodism,  and  foreseen  the 
gchism  to  which  it  was  leading,  objected  to  this 
distinction.  "  I  fear.  Sir,**  said  he,  **  that  your 
saying  you  do  not  appoint,  but  only  approve  of  the 
lay-preachers,  from  a  persua»on  of  their  call  and 
fitness,  savours  of  disingenuity.  Where  is  the  dif- 
ierence?  Under  whose  sanction  do  they  act? 
Would  they  generally  Uiink  their  call  a  auffident 
warrant  for  commencing  preachers,  or  be  received 
in  that  capacity  by  your  pet^le,  without  your  ap- 
probation, tadt  or  express  ?  And  what  is .  their 
preaching  i^wn  this  call,  but  a  manifest  breach 
upon  the  order  of  the  Churchi  and  an  inlet  to  con- 
fiision,  which,  in  all  probability,  will  fdlow  upon 
.your  death;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  are  upon 
thepcnnt  of  knowing  by  your  own  experience." 

But  Wesley  had  so  often  been  called  upon  to 
de&od  himself,  that  he  perfectly  understood  the 
stnngtb  of  his  ground.  Replying  for  his  brother, 
and  the  few  other  clergymen  who  acted  with  him, 
as  well  as  for  himself,  he  made  answer,  <*  We  have 
done  nothing  rashly,  nothing  without  deep  and 
long  omaideratioD,  (hearing  and  weighing  all  ob- 
jectionB,)  and  much  prayer.  Nor  have  we  taken 
one  deliberate  step,  of  which  we,  as  yet,  see  rea- 
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800  to  repent.  It  is  true,  in  some  tiiiDga  we  var^r 
from  the  rules  of  our  Church  \  but  no  further 
tlian,  we  apprehend,  is-  our  bounden  duty.  It  is 
from  a  full  conviction  of  this  that  we  preach 
abroad,  use  extemporary  prayer,  form  those  who 
sqipear  to  be  awakened  into  sodeties*  and  permit 
laymen,  whom  we  believe  God  has  called,  to 
preach.  I  say  permit^  because  we  ourselves  have 
hitherto  viewed  it  in  no  other  light  This  we  ue 
dearly  satisfied  that  we  max/  do }  ^at  we  raay  do 
moT'e,  we  are  not  satisfied.  It  is  not  clear  to  us 
tiiat  Presbyters,  so  circumstanced  as  we  are,  may 
a^omtt  or  ordain  others ;  but  it  is,  that  we  may 
direct,  as  well  aa  st^ir  them  to  do,  what  we  con- 
ceive they  are  moved  to  hy  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is 
true  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  both  an  inward  and 
an  outward  call  are  requisite ;  but,  we  apprehend, 
there  is  something  far  from  or^nary  in  the  present 
case ;  and,  upon  the  calmest  view  of  things,  we 
tiiink,  that  tfaey  who  are  only  called  of  God,  and 
not  of  nuui,  have  more  right  to  preach  than  they 
who  are  only  called  of  man  and  not  of  God.  Now, 
that  many  of  the  clergy,  though  called  of  man, 
are  not  called  of  God  to  preach  his  gospel,  is  tm- 
deniable :  fiist,  because  they  themselves  utterly 
disclaim,  nay,  and  ridicule  the  inward  call ;  se- 
omdly,  because  they  do  not  know  what  the  gospel 
is ;  of  consequence  they  do  not,  and  cannot  preach 
it.  Dear  Sir,  coolly  and  impartially  consider  this, 
and  you  will  see  on  which  side  the  difficulty  lies. 
I  do  assure  you,  this  at  present  is  ray  chief  em- 
baiTBMmenf.    That  I  have  not  gone  too  far  yet,  I 
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know ;  but  whether  I  have  gone  far  enough,  I  am 
extremely  cloubtful.  I  see  those  Tunning  whom 
God  haUi  not  sent;  destroying  their  own  souls^ 
uid  those  that  hear  them;  perverting  the  ri^t 
wftys  of  the  Lord,  and  blaspheming  the  trutii  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  I  see  the  blind  leadii^  the  blind,  and 
both  falling  into  the  ditch.  Ui^ess  I  mm,  in  all 
ways  I  can,  these  peridiiDg  souls  of  their  dai^er, 
am  I  clear  of  the  blood  of  l^ese  men  ?  Sc«il- 
damning  clei^'men  lay  me  under  more  difficulties 
than  Boul-saving  laymen !" 

He  justified  the  measure,  by  showing  how  it  bad 
arisen :  a  plain  account  of  the  whole  proceeding 
was,  he  thought,  die  best  defence  of  it.  "  And  i 
am  bold  to  affirm,"  sa^  he,  in  one  of  his  Af^ieds 
to  Men  oE  Reasoa  and  Religion,  «  that  these  un- 
lettered men  have  help  fn»n  God  for  that  ^«at 
work*  the  saving  souls  from  death ;  seeing  he  hatfa 
oiabled,  and  doth  enable  them  still,  to  turn  mai^ 
to  righteousness.  Thus  hath  he  *  destroyed  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  brought  to  nought  die 
iwiderstsnding  of  the  prudent*  When  they  ima- 
gined tbey  had  efiecbially  shut  the  door,  and  looked 
up  every  passage,  \^ereby  any  help  coold  c<Hne 
to  two  or  three  preadiers,  weak  in  body  as  well  aa 
.aoul,  who  they  might  reasonaUy  bdieve  would, 
humaidy  speaking  wear  thenuelvra  out  in  a  ahort 
time,  —  whm  they  had  gained  their  pomt,  by  ae- 
curii^  (as  they  supposed)  all  the  men  of  leamii^ 
in  the  n^on,  He  that  sUteth  in  heaven  imtghed 
them  to  9com,  and  came  upon  them  by  a  way  th^ 
thought  not  of.  Ota  ttf  the  stones  he  ramd  t<p 
IS 
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tfaoK  who  should  beget  chSdren  to  Abraham.  We 
had  no  more  foresightof  this  than  you.-  Na^  we 
had  the  deepest  prejudices  ag^nst  it,  until  we 
eouki  not  but  own  that  Giod  gave  wisdom  from 
dwve  to  these  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  so  that 
the  work  of  the  Lord  prospered  in  their  hands,  and 
sinneiB  were  daily  converted  to  God." 

Ze^  was  the  only  qu^ification  which  he  required. 
if  the  a^irant  possMsed  no  other  requisite  for  his 
waik,  and  &iled  to  produce  an  efiect  upon'  fats 
bearers,  his  ardour  was  somi  cooled,  and  he  with- 
drew quietly  irom  the  field ;  but  such  cases  were 
net  very-  freqneut.  The  gift  of  voluble  utteruice 
is  tiie  commonest  of  flU  gifts }  and  when  tbe  au- 
dtence  are  in  sympathy  with  the  speaker,  th^  are 
easily  afiected  *  :  tlie  understanding  makes  no  de- 
mand, provided  the  passions  find  their  food.  But, 
cm  the  other  hand,  when  enUiusiasm  was  united 
iMa  strength  of  talents  and  of  characte:,  Wesley 
mi  a  skilfid  prec^ittx',  who  knew  hofi  to  discl- 
{£ne  the  untCitored  mind,  and  to  inibue  it 
dHToughly  with  his  system.  He  stnmg^y  im- 
pressed upon  his  preachers  l^e  necessity  af  feaifii^ 
(•.improve  themselves.  In  reproving  and  advising 
one  who  had  ne^ected  tiiis  necessary  disciplme, 
he  points  out  to  him  the  ill  consequeiiffis  of  ^at 

■  Sewd  relate*,  with  all  omplici^  sod  noceri^,  in  hii  Ifiitofy  of 
ttieQadcm,  that  hit  motbef,  ■  Dntdi  woman,  preachd  tn  her  natiTC 
tMSMB*  to  a  coagnptfaMi  of  BagBih  Friandt,  mmI  that  tiODgh  Otgr  M 
not  nndaitHiid  a  dogle  word,  they  were  nentthalm  edB^  t^  the  die 
conne. — A  man  returned  from  attending  one  oTWlutcield'*  tennons 
Mrf  Mid  tt  waagMd  for  bin  to  be  there:  the  [dace, indeed,  wa**o 
(towded,  that  he  had  not  beea  ^ile  to  get  near  enmigi  to  hoar  hin ; 
*  but  then,"  laid  be,  "  I  taw  bu  blewed  wig !" 
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neglect  "  Hence,"  he  says,  "  your  titept  in 
preaching  does  not  increase :  it  is  just  the  saine  as 
it  vas  seven  years  ago.  It  is  lively,  but  not  deep.: 
there  is  ilttle  variety;  there  is  no  compass  o£ 
thought  Reading  only  can  supfrfy  this,  with  dafly 
meditation  and  daily  prayer.  You  wrong  yourself 
greatly  by  omitting  this :  yon  can  never  be  a  deep 
preacher  without  it,  any  more  than  a  thorough 
Christian.  Oh  begin !  Fix  some  part  of  every  day 
for  private  exercises.  You  may  acquire  the  taste 
which  you  have  not :  what  is  tedious  at  first,  will 
afterward^,  be  pleasant.  Whether  you  like  it  or 
not,  read  and  pray  dally.  It  is  for  your  life !  there 
is  no  other  way;  else  you  will  be  a  trifler  all  your 
days,  and  a  pretty  superficial  preacher.  Do  justice 
to  yoitf  own  soul :  give  it  time  and  means  to  grow  -; 
do  not  starve  yourself  any  loi^;er." 

But  when  the  disd^e  was  of  a  thoughtful  and 
enquiring  mind,  then  Wesle3r's  care  was  to  direct 
his  studies,  well  knowing  how  important  it  was 
that  he  SMidd  retain  the  whole  and  exclusive  di- 
rection. Thus,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Benson,  then  mie 
of  the  mo£t  hopeful,  and  nnce  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  followers,  he  says,  '*  When  I  re* 
commend  to  any  one  a  method  or  scheme  of  study, 
I  do  not  barely  consider  this  or  that  book  sepa* 
rately,  bu:  in  conjunction  with  the  rest.  And 
what  I  recnnmend,  I  huyai ;  I  know  both  the  style 
and  sendiients  of  each  author,  and  how  he  wH! 
confirm  orillustrate  what  goes  before,  and  prepare 
for  what  Eomes  after.  Therefore  I  must  insist 
upon  it,  tfa<  interposing  other  books  between  these 
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is  not  good  hud>anclry :  it  is  not  niikking  your  time 
and  pains  go  as  far  as  they  might  go.  If  you  want 
more  books,  let  me  recommend  more,  who  best 
understand  my  own  scheme.  And  do  not  ramble, 
however  learaed  the  persons  may  be  that  advise  you 
90  bo  do." 

To  this  disciple  Wesley  had  occasion  to  say,' 
"  Beware  you  be  not  swallowed  up  in  books !  An 
ounce  of  love  is  w<Hth  a  pound  of  knowledge.**: 
This  kind  of  caution  was  not  often  wanted.  Nor, 
although  many  oi  his  early  preachers  applied  them- 
selves diligently  to  the  study  of  the  languages,  did 
he  particiJarly  encourage  them  in  their  desire  of 
becoming  learned  men ;  for  he  perceived  that,  pro- 
vided the  preacher  were  thoroughly  master  of  his 
system,  and  had  the  language  of  Scripture  at  com- 
mand, tb«  more,  in  other  points  of  intellectual 
cidturcf  he  was  upon  a  level  with  the  persons 
among  whom  he  was  called  to  labour,  the  better 
would  they  ccnnprehend  him,  and  the  more  likely 
would  he  be  to  produce  the  desired  efibct.  **  Clear- 
ness," he  says  to  one  of  his  lay-assistants,  "  is  ne- 
ceMMy  for  you  and  me,  because  we  are  to  instruct 
people  of  the  lowest  understanding ;  therefore  we^ 
above  all,  if  we  fftink  with  the  wise,  must  yet  speak 
With  the  vulgar.  We  should  constantly  use  the 
most  common,  little,  easy  wwds  (so  they  are  pure 
and  proper)  which  our  language  affiirds.  When 
first  I  talked  at  Oxford  to  plain  pec^e  in  the 
castle  or  Uie  town,  I  observed  they  giq;>ed  and 
stared.  This  quickly  obliged  me  to  alter  my  style* 
uid  ad<^t  the  language  of  those  I  tfp<Ae  to;  and 
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y«t  there  is  a  dignity  in  their  simpKci^,  vfaidi^iS' 
not  disagreeable  to  those  of  the  highest  rank.''' 
Many  c£  his  ablest  and  most  snoceuful  aaaistants 
perceived  the  good  sense  of  this  reasoning,  and  acted ' 
upMi  it.  **  I  am  'but  a  brown-bread  preacher/* 
says  Thomas  Hanson,  **  that  seek  to  help  all  I  can 
t9 'Heaven,  in  the  best  manner  I  can."  Alexando* 
Mather  had  received  a  good  Scotch  education  in ' 
his  boyhood,  and  was  sometimes  tempted  to  re- ' 
cover  his  lost  Latin,  and  learn  Greek  and  Hebrew 
also,  when  he  observed  the  progress  made  by  others 
who  had  not  the  same  advantage  to  begin  with* ' 
But  this  desire  was  set  at  rest,  when  he  considered 
that  these  persons  were  not  more  instrumental  than ' 
before,  **  eitber  in  awakening,  converting,  or  build- ' 
ing  up  sotds,"  which  he  regarded  as  the  **  only 
buiiaess,  and  the  pecu^ar  glory  of  a  MethedSM- 
{H<eacber.  in  idl  tiiese  respects  Uiey  had  beea 
useih^**  he  said,  **  but  not  more  useful  than  whea 
th^  were  without  their  leamrag ;  sod  he  doubted- 
whether  they  had  been  so  useful  as  they  might  bwve 
been,  if  they  had  employed  the  same  time,  the  same  > 
iSSgeace,  and  t^e  same  intenseness  of  tbonght  itt ' 
the  several  branciies  of  diat  woi^  for  yAacti  ibty 
wilUtlgly  gave  up  all." 

But  although  Wesley  was  not  denrmn  that  hi» 
preaohers  should  labour  to  obtain  a  reputatioD  Aw- 
letuning,  he  repelled  the  charge  erf*  ignorance.  "  In 
the  oae  thing,"  be  says,  *'  which  they  profess-to 
know,  they  are  not  ignorant  men.  I  trust  tfaa«  is 
not  one  of  them  w^  is  not  able  to  go  through 
sack  an  exaadnatioB  in  sBbstential,  [Hncttcal,  ex— 
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perimeatal  divinity^  as  few  of  oiir  candidates  for 
bxAy  orden,  even  in  the  Univeraity  (I  apeak  it  with 
sorrow  and  shame,  and  in  tender  love,)  are  fble  to 
do.  But  oh !  what  manner  of  examination  do  moat 
of  those  candidates  go  through  ?  and  what  proof 
are  the  testimonials  commonly  brought  (as  solemn  as 
the  form  is  wherein  they  run)  either  of  their  piety 
or  knov^edge,  to  whom  are  entrusted  Uioee  ^eep 
srtiich  God  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood  ?" 

Na  founder  of  a  mfmastic  order  ever  inore  en- 
tirely possessed  the  respect,  as  well  as  the  love  and 
th^  admiration  of  his  disciples ;  nor  better  under- 
stood their  individual  characters,  and  how  to  deal 
with  each  according  to  the  measure  of  his  ca- 
pacity. Where  strength  of  mind  and  steadiness 
wttre  united  with  warmth  of  heart,  he  made  the 
{weacher  his  counsellor  as  well  as  bis  friend :  when 
only  simple  zeal  was  to  be  found,  he  used  it  for  his 
instrument  as  long  as  it  lasted.  An  itinerant,  who 
was  troubled  with  doubts  respecting  his  call,  wrote 
to  him  in  a  fit  of  low  spirits,  requesting  that  hd 
would  send  a  preacher  to  supersede  him  in  bis  cir- 
cuit, because  he  believed  he  was  out  of  his  place. 
Wedey  replied  in  one  short  sentence,  "  Dear 
brother,  you  are  indeed  out  of  your  place ;  for 
yoii  ate  reasoning,  when  you  ought  to  be  prtqi- 
nt|r<**  And  this  was  all.  Thus  tempering  his  au- 
thcfi^,  sometimes  with  playfulness,  and  always 
with  kindness,  he  obtained  from  his  early  followers 
an  unbtatating,  a  cheerful,  aud  a  devoted  obedi- 
ence. On«  of  thran,  whom  he  had  summoned 
from  Bristol  to  meet  him  at  Holjrhead,  and  aocom- 
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pany  him  to  Irdand,  set  out  on  foot,  miib  only 
three  shiltiogs  in  his  pocket  It  it  a.  prdof  how 
coofidtntly  such  a  man  might  calculate  upon  the 
kindliness  of  humui  nature,  duU,  during  six  nights 
out  of  leven,  this  innocent  adventufer  was  hospi- 
tably entertained  by  utter  strangers  and  when  he 
arrived  he  had  one  penny  left.  John  Jane  (such 
was  his  name)  did  not  long-survtve  this  expedition : 
he  Inxwght  on  a  fever  by  walking  in  exceeding  hot 
weather ;  and  Wesley,  recordii^  bis  death  in  his 
journal,  condudes  in  this  remarkable  manner  :-—- 
*■  All  his  clothe,  linen  and  woollen,  stockings, 
hat,  and  wig,  are  not  thought  sufficient  to  answer 
his  fuaend  expences,  which  amount  to  11.  L^s.  Sd. 
All  the  money  he  had  was^  Is.  4d. — Enough  for  any 
unmarried  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  leave  to  his 
exeeut(H«  !V  St  Francis  himself  might  have  beea 
sat*s6ed  with  such  a  disciple. 

Men  were  not  deterred  from  entering  upoa  this 
course  <^  life  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fatigue,  tht 
privations,  and  the  poverty  to  which  they  devote 
themselves ;  still  less  by  the  serious  da^er  they 
-ipcurred,  before  the  people  were  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  Methodists  were  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  There  is  a  stage  of  enthuSissm 
in  which  these  things  operate  as  incitements ;  .but 
this  effect  ceases  as  the  spirit  sinks  to  its  natural 
J^vel.  Masy  of  the  firet  preachers  withdrew  froin 
the  career  when  their  ardour  was  abated^  not  be- 
cause they  were  desirous  of  returning  to  the  ways 
of  the  world,  and  emuicijuting  themselves  from 
the  restraints  of  ihek  new  profirauon,  but  becuis? 
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the  Ifliiour  wis  too  grefat.  Some  received  r^ulot 
drders,  and  became  useful  mioistfirs  oi'  the  £st^ 
liiiinieDt ;  others  obtained  congr^dtioBs  amcing 
thfr  Diaseaters  J  others  resumed  the  trades  whic^ 
they  bad  fors^ren,  and,  settling  where  the  Me^ 
^odists  were  numerous,  officiated  occasionally 
among  them.  The  great  extent  of  groUnd  ov«r 
which  they  were  called  to  itinerate,  while  the  num- 
ber of  preachers  was  comparatively  small,  occa- 
sioned them,  if  they  were  married  men,  <»*  had 
any  regard  for  their  worldly  wel&re,  thus  to  with- 
draw themselves ;  for  the  circuits  were  at  that  time 
so  wide,  that  the  itinerant  could  only  command 
tWo  or  three  days  in  as  many  mondis  for  enjoying 
the  sode^  t^  his  family,  and  looking  after  his  own 
cnicfemsi  Yet  more  pnwns  than  might  have  been 
ecpected  piers^ered  in  their  course,  and  generally 
had  reason,  evrai  in  a  worldlypoint  of  view,  to  con- 
gratiilate  liiemselves  upon  the  part  which  they  had 
takeii.  Froih  humble,  or  from  low  life,  the^  were 
ruaed  to  a  conspicuous  station :  they  enjoyed  re- 
ject and  influence  iti  their  own  ^here,  which  was 
tihe  world  to  them ;  and,  as  moral  and  intellectual 
aitetnres,  they  may  indeed  be  sdid  to  have  been 
new-bom,  so  great  was  the  change  which  they  had 
nndergone. 

Conversions  have  sometimes  beeA  produced  by 
circumstances  dmost  as  dreadful  as  the  miracle  by 
which  Saul  the  persecutor  was  smitten  down.  Such 
were  Ae  cases  of  S.  Norbert,  (omitting  all  wilder 
legends,)  of  S.  Fmndsco  de  Boija,  of  the  Abbe  de 
o  2 
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lUncei  and,  in  our  own  days,  of  Vanderkerapi. 
Sometimes  the  slightest  causes  have  sufficed,  and 
a  chance-Wwd  has  determined  the  future  charactn' 
of  the  hear«-*B  life.  The  cases  in  Methodism  havtf 
generally  been  of  the  latter  kind.  A  |weadier 
happened  to  si^  in  a  sermon,  "  there  are  two  wtt-^ 
nesses,  dead  and  buried  in  the  dust,  who  will  rise 
up  in  judgement  against  you !"  And  holding  up  the 
Khle,  he  continued,  "  these  are  the  two  witnessed 
that  have  been  dead  and  buried  in  the  dust  upon 
your  shelf;  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  !'^ 
One  man  was  present  who  felt  what  was  said, 
as  if  his  own  guilt  had  been  recorded  against  him, 
and  was  thus  mysteriously  revealed.  "  T  felt," 
says  he,  **  what  was  spoken.  I  remembered  that 
my  Bible  was  covered  with  dust,  and  that  Z  bad 
written  my  name  with  the  point  of  my  finger  upon 
the  bindiug.  I  thought  I  bad  signed  my  own  dam- 
nation on  the  back  of  the  witnesses."  This 
brought  on  a  fearful  state  of  mind.  He  went  home 
in  great  terror ;  and  seeing  a  dead  toad  in  his  path, 
he  wished,  he  says,  that  he  had  been  a  toad  idao; 
for  then  he  should  have  had  no  soul  to  lose.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night,  while  labouring  under 
such  feelings,  he  sat  up  in  bed,  and  said,  *•  Lord, 
how  will  it  be  with  me  in  hell  ?"  Just  then  a  d(^ 
began  to  howl  under  his  window,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  After 
a  perilous  stru^le  between  Methodism  and  mad- 
ness, the  case  came  to  a  favofirable  terminaticKi, 
and  John  Furz  spent  the  r»nainder  of  his  days  as  a 
preacher. 
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A' party  of  men  were  anmsing  themsdves  mio 
dajr  at  an  alehouse  in  Rotfaerham,  bj  mimiddag 
the  Methodists.  It  was  diapated  who  succeeded 
hett,  and  this  led  to  a  wager.  There  were  four 
peifonners,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  was  to 
decide,  after  a  fair  specimen  from  each.  A  Bible 
was  produced,  and  three  of  the  rivals,  each  in  turn 
mounted  the  table,  and  held  forth,  in  a  style  of 
irreverent  bufifoonery,  wherein  the  Scriptures  were 
not  spared.  John  Thorpe,  who  was  the  last  ex- 
hibitCH-,  got  upon  the  table  in  high  spirits,  exclaim- 
ing, I  shall  beat  you  idl !  He  opened  ihe  book 
for  a  text,  and  his  eyes  rested  upon  these  words^ 
"  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  U&ewise  perish  /" 
These  words,  at  such  a  moment,  and  in  such  a 
place,  struck  him  to  the  heart.  He  became  seri- 
ous, be  preached  in  earnest,  and  he  affirmed  after- 
wards, that  his  own  hair  stood  erect  at  the  feelings 
which  then  came  upon  him,  and  the  awful  denun- 
nations  which  he  uttered.  His  companion»  heard 
him  with  the  deepest  silence.  When  he  came 
down,  not  a  word  was  said  concerning  the  wager ; 
be  left  the  room  immediately,  without  speaking  to 
my  one,  went  home  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
and  resigned  himself  to  the  impulse  which  had  thus 
strangely  been  produced.  Id  consequence,  he 
jmned  the  Methodists,  and  became  an  itinerant 
preacher :  but  he  would  often  say,  when  he  related 
this  story,  that  if  ever  he  preached  by  the  Rsaist- 
aoce  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  was  at  that  time. 

^Many  of  Wesley's  early  coadjutors  have  left 

memoirs  of  themselves,  under  the  favourite  title  of 
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their  **  Experience**'  A  few  sketches  from  these 
authentic  materials  will  illustrate  the  prt^ess  and 
nature  of  Methodum  ;  and  while  they  exhibit  the 
eccentricities  of  the  human  mind,  will  lay  open 
also  some  of  its  recesses. 
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CHAPTER  XVIT. 

lows  OLiyEIU— JOHN  PAWSON.— ALEXANDER  MATHER. 
—  THOUAS  OLIVERS. 

John  Outer,  the  son  of  a  tradesmaiH  at  Stock- 
port, in  Cheshire  received  the  rudimenta  of  a  li- 
beral educ^on  at  the  graminar-scfaool  in  that  town ; 
but  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  consequence  of  re- 
duced circumstancea,  was  taken  into  his  father's 
flfaop.  When  he  was  about  fifteen,  the-  MetJiodieta 
came  to  Stockport :  he  partook  the  genntd  prejti- . 
dice  ag^nst  them,  and  calling  upon  one  with- 
whom  he  chanced  to  be  acquainted,  took  upon  him- 
self to  convince  him  that  he  was  of  a  bad  religion, 
which  was  hostile  to  the  church.  The  Methodist^ 
m  reply,  easily  convinced  him  that  he  had  no  re- 
ligioirat  all.  His  pride  was  mortified  at  this  de- 
Heat,  and  he  went  near  his  acquaintance  no  more  y 
bnt  the  boy  was  touched  at  heart  ^so :  he  left  off 
his  idle  and  criminal  diversions,  (of  which  cock-, 
fighting  was  one,)'read,  prayed,  fasted,  regularly 
attended  church,  and  repeated  the  prayers  and 
collects  every  day.  This  continued  some  months, 
without  any  i^iparent  evil ;  but  havings  at  his  &• 
tiler's  instance,  spent  a  Sabbath  evening  at  an  inn,, 
with  Bone  young  comrades  irom  Muichester,  and 
foigefiBn  all  his  good  resolutions  while  he  was  in 
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their  company,  he  came  home  at  night  in  an  sgaay 
of  mind.  He  did  not  dare  to  pray :  his  coDsdence 
stared  him  in  the  face ;  and  he  became  raelanch<dy* 
llie  cause  of  this  distemper  was  more  obvious  than  ' 
the  cure  i  and  ithen  he  was  invited  one  evening  to 
attend  a  meeting,  the  father  declared  he  would 
knock  fai»  brains  out  if  he  went,  thoi^h  be  abouid 
be  hanged  for  it.  John  Oliver  knew  how  little 
was  meant  by  this  threat,  and  stole  away  to  the 
sennon.  He  "  drai^  it  in  with  all  his  heart ;"  aad 
having  afterwards  been  informed,  by  a  female  dis- 
t:iple>  of  the  manner  of  her  conversiwt,  he  was 
"  all  in  a  flame  to  know  these  things  for  hinaelf." 
So  he  hastened  home,  fell  to  prayer,  &acied  twice 
that  he  heard  a  voice  distinctly  saying  his  sins  were 
forgiven  him,  and  felt,  in  that  instant,  that  all  his 
load  was  gone,  and  that  an  inexpressible  <^ange 
had  been  wrought.  "  I  loved  God,"  he  says :  **  I 
loved  all  mankind.  I  could  not  tell  whether  I  was 
in  the  body  or  out  of  it.  Prayer  was  turned  into 
wonder,  love,  and  praise."  In  this  state  of  exalt- 
ation he  joined  the  society. 

Mr.  Oliver  was  a  man  of  vi<dent  temper :  he  loved 
his  son  dearly ;  and  thinking  that  a  boy  of  sixteen 
was  not  emancipated  from  the  obligation  of  filial 
obedience,  his  anger  at  the  course  which  John  per- 
sirted.  in  pursuing  was  strong  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  his  affection.  He  sent  to  all  the  Me- 
thodists in  the  town,  threatening  what  he  would 
do  if  any  of  them  dared  receive  him  intd  their 
houses.  He  tried  severity,  by  the  advice  of  stupid 
men ;  and  broke  not  only  sticks  but  chairs  upoh 
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IhU>  in  his  jMUsion.  Perceiving  that  these  brutal 
'means  were  inefiectiial,  and  perhi^  inwardly 
aahamed  of  them,  he  reproached  his  undutifiil 
child  with  breaking  his  fatiier's  heart,  uid  bring- 
ing down  hu  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
The  distress  of  the  father,  and  the  stubborn  reso- 
lutioB  of  the  son,  were  now  matter  of  public  talk 
in  Stockport.  Several  clei^ymen  endeavoured  to 
convince  the  lad  of  his  misconduct.  One  bf  them, 
who  had  been  his  schoolmaster,  called  him  bis 
child,  prayed  for  him,  wept  over  him,  and  con- 
jured him,  as  he  loved  his  own  soul,  not  to  go  near 
those  people  any  more.  The  father,  in  presence  of 
this  clergyman,  told  his  stm,  that  be  might  attend 
the  diurch-prayers  every  day,  and  shoold  have  every 
indulgence  which  he  could  ask,  provided  he  would 
come  no  more  near  those  "  damned  vmains,*'  as  he 
called  the  objects  of  his  violent  but  not  unreason- 
able prgudice.  John's  reply  was,  that  he  would  dp 
eveiy  thing  in  his  power  to  satisfy  him  as  a  diitd  to 
a  pareait,  but  that  this  was  a  matter  of  conscience 
which  he  could  not  give  up. 

Mr.  Oliver  had  good  cause  for  apprehending  the 
worst  consequences  from  that  spirit  of  fanaticisia 
.wi&  which  the  boy  was  so  thoroughly  possessed. 
The  disease  was  advancing  rapidly  toward  a  crisis. 
At  this  time,  his  heart  was  '*  kept  in.  peace  and 
loVe  all  the  day  long ;"  and  when  his  hand-feUom 
spdie  <i{  the  wickedness  which  th^  felt  in  them- 
selves, he  wonda^d  at  them,  and  could  discovei* 
jwne  in  himself.  It  was  not  long  before  be  made 
the  discovery.     "  Having,"  |ie  says,  "  given  way 
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to  teitiptatton,  and  grieved  Uie  Holy  Spirit  of  God*** 
•II  his  comforts  were  withdrawn  in  a  moouBBt :  "  my 
aeul  was  sdl  over  darkness :  I  could  no  Ituiger  flee 
luD)  that  18  invisible :  I  could  not  feel  his  influence 
Dtt  my  heart :  X  sought  htm,  but  could  not  find  - 
him.  I  endeavoured  to  pray,  but  the  heavenft 
aeemed  like  hraas :  «t  the  same  time  &uch  a  weight 
earae  upon  me,  as  if  I  was  instaoUy  to  be  pressed  16 
death.  I  sunk  into  black  despair :  I  found  no 
gleam  of  light,  no  trace  of  hope,  no  token  of  any 
kind  for  good.  The  Deyil  improved  this  hour  of 
darkness,  telling  me  I  was  sure  to  be  damned,  for 
I  was  forSAk^n  of  God.  Sleep  departed  from  me» 
and  I  scarce  eat  any  thing,  till  I  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  skeleton."  One  morning,  being  no  longsr 
able  to  endure  this  misery,  and  resolving  to  pat  «n 
md  to  his  wr^shed  life,  he  rose  very  early,  sod 
threw  himself  into  the  river,  in  deep  water.  Bow 
his  was  taken  out,  and  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a 
Melliodist,  be  says,  is  what  be  never  could  t^;  "ua- 
less  God  sent  one  of  his  ministering  ^lirits  to  help 
in  the  time  of  need."  A  humbler  Christian  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  gratefully  acknowledging 
the  providence  of  God :  he,  howevOT,  flattered  him- 
a^  with  the  supposition  of  a  miracle ;  and  Wedey, 
many  years  afterwards,  published  the  account  with- 
got  repreheosioo  or  comment.  Hiat  evening,  there 
was  preadiing  and  praying  in  the  house;  but,  in  the 
moming,  "  Satan  came  wpon  him  like  thunder," 
tdling  htm  he  was  a  self-murderer}  and  be  at- 
tempted to  strani^  himself  with  a  handkerchief 
It  was  now  thought  proper  to  «end  for  Mr.CHiw» 
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Hho  had  been  almost  distracted  all  this  \rhUe,  ^r< 
tag  what  might  bo  prod^ably  have  happened  to  the 
poor  bewildered  boy.  He  took  him  home,  prp>f 
mtsiBg  to  use  no  severity  $  for  John  was  aintd  to 
g«.  A  physician  was  called  in,  whom  Oliver  calls 
an  utter  stranger  to  all  religirai.  He  Ued  him 
larg^,  phyucked  him  well,  and  blistered  him  on 
€be  bead,  back,  and  feet.  It  is  very  possible  that 
the  bodily  disease  required  some  active  beatment : 
Ihe  leaven  of  the  mind  was  not  thus  to  be  worked 
eff.  Ilie  first  time  that  he  was  permitted  to  go 
out,  one  of  his  Methodist  friends  advised  him  to 
el(^,  seeing  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to 
serve  God  at  home.  He  went  to  Mandiester :  his 
mother  followed  him,  and  found  means  to  bring 
Mm  back  by  force :  the  &ther  then  gave  up  the 
ccHitest  in  despair,  and  John  punued  his  own 
coarse  without  iiirther  opposition.  Now  it  wa% 
he  sayst  that  bis  strength  came  again :  his  light, 
his  life,  bis  God.  He  began  to  exhort :  soon  a^ 
terward  he  fancied  himself  called  to  some  more 
puUic  work ;  and,  having  passed  through  the  pre* 
vious  stages,  was  accepted  by  Wesley  upon  trial 
as  a  travelling  preacher.  At  the  year's  end  he 
would  have  gone  home,  from  humiUty,  not  frm 
any  weariness  of  his  vocation.  Wesley's  reply  ws% 
*f  You  have  set  your  hand  to  the  gospei-plou^^ 
therefore  never-Iook  back !  I  would  have  you  come 
up  to  London  this  winter.  Here  is  every  thiogt* 
make  the  man  of  God  perfect"  He  accepted  the 
invitation  j  and  had  been  thirty  years  an  active  and 
Buccessfolpreacher,  when  his  life  and  portmit  were 
exhibited  in  the  Arminian  Magazine. 
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'  Oliver  deacribes  himself  aa  having  always  been 
of  a  fearful  temper — a  temper  which  is  oileh  c<m- 
nected  with  rashness.  During  part  of  his  life,  fa« 
was  afflicted  with  what  he  calls  a  scrophulous  dis-. 
order.  A  practitioner  in  Essex,  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied for  relief,  and  who  began  his  practice,  by- 
prayer,  told  him  his  whole  mass  of  blood  was  (»r- 
ruptedi  and  advised  him  to  a  milk  diet :  be  took 
daily  a  quart  of  milk,  with  white  bread,  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  honey.  In  six  months  his  whole 
habit  of  body  was  changed,  and  no  symptom  .  of 
Che  disorder  ever  appeared  afterwards. 

John  Fawson  was  the  sod  of  a  respectable  farmer^ 
who  cultivated  his  own  estate,  at  Thomer,  in 
Yorkshire.  His  parents  were  of  the  Church  oi 
England,  and  gave  him  a  good  education  according 
to  their  means ;  and  though,  he  says,  they  were 
strangers  to  the  life  and  power  of  religion,  brought 
him  up  in  ti\e  fear  of  God.  The  fath^  followed  alsQ 
the  trade  of  a  builder,  and  this  son  was  bred  to  the 
same  business.  The  youth  knowing  the  Metbodista 
only  by  common  report,  supposed  them  to  be  a 
foolish  and  wicked  pec^le }  tiUbappeQing  tpbear  a 
person  give  an  account  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  Me- 
thodist, he  conceived  a  better  opinion  of.tbeii>,, 
and  felt  a  wish  to  hear  them.  Accordingly  be  weot 
■one  evening  to  their  place  of  meeting ;  but,  whepi 
Ik  came  to  die  door,  he  was  ashamed  to  go  in,  and 
so  walked  round  the  house,  and  returned  TboiQe. 
This  was  in  his  18tb  year.  He  was  now  employed 
at  Harewood,  and  fell  into  profligate  company, 
5 
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wfaOf  tiiou^  they  did  not  succeed  in'  corrupting 
Jitm,  made  him  dislike  Methodism  more  than  ever. 

Two  sennonsi  wfaich  had  been  preached  at  the 
parish  church  in  Leeds  bj  a  methodistical  clergy- 
msn,  were  lent  to  his  father  when  Pawson  was 
about  twen^.  These  fell  into  his  hands,  and  con- 
vinced him  that  justification  by  ftith  was  necessary 
to  salvation.  He  went  now  to  Otiey  to  hesir  a 
Methodist  preach  ;  and  from  that  hour  his  course 
of  life  was  determined.  The  serious  devout  be- 
haviour of  the  people,  he  says,  struck  him  with  a 
kind  of  religious  awe :  the  singing  greatly  delighted 
him ;  and  the  aeJ-mon  was,  to  use  bis  own  phrase- 
dogy,  "  much  blest  to  his  soul."  He  was  per- 
mitted to  stay,  and  be  present  at  the  Society  Meet- 
ing, and  "  had  cause  to  bless  God  for  it" 

There  was  nothing  wavering  in  this  man's  cha- 
racter :  he  had  been  morally  and  religiously  brought 
np ;  his  disposition^  from  the  beginning,  was  good, 
and  his  devotional  feelings  strong.  But  his  rda- 
ticms  were  exceedingly  oiKnded  when  he  declared 
himself  a  Methodist.  An  uncle,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  be  his  friend,  resolved  that  he  would 
leave  him  nothing  in  his  will,  and  kept  the  reso- 
lution. His  parents,  and  his  brother  and  sisters, 
aupposed  him  to  be  totally  ruined.  Sometimes  his 
ftther  threatened  to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  and 
utleily  disown  him :  but  John  was  his  eldest  son :  ' 
he  d«D'ly  loved  him ;  and  this  fault,  bitterly  as  he 
ngretted  aind  resented  it,  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
debtroy  his  natural  affection.     He  tried  persuasion. 
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as  veil  as  threats ;  beaeeching  him  not  to  run  mU 
fully  after  his  own  ruin ;  aiid  bis  ibother  frequently 
wftpt  much  on  bis  account  The  threat  of  diBio- 
beriting  him  gave  him  no  trouble ;  but  the  danger 
which  be  believed  their  soiils  were  in  distressed 
him  sorely.  "  I  did  not  regard  what  I  suffered," 
says  he,  **  so  my  parents  might  be  brought  out  of 
their  Egyptian  darkness."  He  bought  books,  and 
laid  them  in  his  Other's  way,  and  it  was  a  hopefM 
syibptom  that  the  &ther  read  them,  although  it 
seemed  to  no  good  purpose.  The  seed,  however,  had 
struck  root  in  the  family :  his  brother  and  some  of 
bis  sisters  were  "  awakened."  Hie  ftther  became 
more,  severe  with  John,  as  the  prime  cause  of  aH 
this  mischief:  then  ^ain  he  tried  mild  means,  and 
told  him  to  buy  what  books  he  pleased,  but  be- 
sought him  not  to  go  to  the  preachings :  he  might 
learn  more  by  reading  Mr.  Wesley's  writings,  than 
by  hearing  the  lay-preachers ;  and  the  Methodists, 
he  said,  were  so  universaQy  hated,  that  it  would 
ruin  his  character  to  go  among  them.  It  was 
**  hard  work"  to  withstand  the  entreaties  of  a  good 
father ;  and  it  was  not  less  hard  to  refrain  from 
what  he  verily  believed  essential  to  his  salvation. 
There  was  preaching  one  Sunday  near  the  house, 
and,  in  obedience,  he  kept  away ;  but  when  it  was 
over,  and  he  saw  the  people  returning  home,  fult 
of  the  consolation  which  they  had  received,  bit 
grief  became  too  strong  for  him.:  he  went  into  the 
garden,  and  wept  bitterly ;  and,  aa  his  emotjpnt 
became  more  powerful,  retired  into  a  s(ditsrjr 
place,  and  there,  he  says,  bemoaned  himself  be- 
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fiitt.  the .  Lord,  ia  such  anguUh,  that  he  vai 
scarcely  able  to  look  up.  In  this  aituatioo  hia  father 
found  faiiB>  and  took  him  into  the  Seldi  to  se^  ihk 
grass  and  com ;  but  the  cheerful  images  of  natarc 
produced  no  «Bfect  upon  a  mind  thui  agitated ;  and 
the  father  was  grievously  troubled*  believing  .verily 
that  his  son  would  run  distracted.  They  returned 
home  in  time  to  attend  the  Church  service  j  and, 
in  -the  evening,  as  was  their  custom,  John  read 
aloud  £rom  some  religious  book*  choosing  one  to 
his  purpose.  Seeing  that  his  father  approyed  elf 
what  he  read*  he  ventured  to  speak  to  him  in  dfr 
fence  of  his  principles.  The '  father  grew  angiy) 
and  spoke  with  bitterness.  "  I  find,"  said  the  (dd 
man*  "  thou  art  now  entirely  ruined.  I  have  used 
every  means  I  can  think  of,  but  all  to  no  pnrpose. 
I  n^oiced  at  thy  birth*  and  I  once  thought  than 
wast  as  hopeful  a  young  man  as  any  in  this  town ; 
but  now  I  shall  have  no  more  comfort  in  thee  s6 
long  as  I  live.  Thy  mother  and  I  are  grown  old* 
and  thou  makest  our  lives  quite  miseraUe :  thou 
wilt  bring  down  our  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  ' 
grave.  Thou  intendest  to  make  my  house  a  preacb- 
ing  house,  when  once  my  head  is  laid }  but  it  shall 
never  be  thine :  no,  I  will  leave  all  I  have  to  the 
poor  of  the  paridi,  before  the  MeUiodists  abtH 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  it."  I^wson  was.  ex- 
ceedingly afiected  ;  and  the  father  seeing  this,  de- 
aired  him  to  promise  that  he  would  hear  their 
{ireacddng  no  more.  He  replied*  when  he  covttd 
.apeak  for  weeping,  th^  if  he  could  see  a  sufficient 
.reason  he  would  make  that  promise;  but  oot  .tiil 
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then.  "  WtAl,"  repUed  the  old  mah,  '*  I  see  thou 
nxt  quite  stupid — I  may  as  well  say  nothing :  the 
Methodists  are  the  most  bewitching  people  that 
ever  lived ;  for,  when  once  a  person  hears  them,  it 
is  impossible  to  persuade  him  to  return  bacl^ 
again." 

I^ftwson  retired  from  this  conversation  in  great 
trouble,  and  was  tempted  to  think  that  he  was 
guilty  of  disobeying  his  parents ;  but  he  satisfied 
himself  that  he  must  obey  God  rather  than  man. 
It  was  a  great  comfort  to  him  that  his  brother  sym- 
pathised with  him  entirely :  they  both  strove  to 
oblige  their  parents  as  much  as  possible,  and  took 
especial  care  that  no  business  should  be  neglected 
for  the  preaching.  This  conduct  -bad  its  efibct 
They  used  to  pray  together  in  their  chamber.  The 
mother,  after  often  listening  on  the  staiis,  desired 
at  last  to  join  them ;  and  the  father  became,  in 
like  manner,  a  listener  at  first,  and  afterwards  a 
partaker  in  these  devotions.  The  minister  of  the 
parish  now  began  to  apprehend  that  he  should  lose 
the  whole  family :  the  way  by  which  he  attempted 
to  retain  them  was  neither  wise  nor  charitable  j  it 
was  by  reviling  and  calumniating  the  Methodists, 
and  in  this  manner  inflaming  the  fatiier's  wrath 
igainsttbe  son.  This  was  Pawson's  last  trial :  per- 
ceiving the  effect  whidi  was  thus  produced,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  &ther,  in  which,  aft;er  stating 
his  feelings  concerning  his  own  soul,  he  came  to 
plain  arguments,  which  could  not  but  have  their 
due  weight.  "  What  worse  am  I>  in  any  reqtect, 
nnce  I  heard  the  Methodists?    Am  I  disobediaH 
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toyoii  or  my  mother  in  any  other  thing  ?  Do  I 
neglect  any  part  of  business?"  He  asked  him  also 
why  he  condemned  the  preachers,  whom  he  had 
never  heard.'  "  If  you  will  hear  them  only  three 
times,*'  said  he,  **  and  then  prove  from  the  Scrip- 
ture that  they  preach  contrary  thereunto,  1  will' 
hear  them  no  more."  The  old  man  accepted  this 
proposal.  The  first  sermon  he  liked  tolerably  well,. 
the  second  not  at  all,  and  the  third  so  much,  that  ' 
he  went  to  h^u-  a  fourth,  which  pleased  him  better 
^an  all  the  rest.  His  own  mind  was  now  wholly 
unsettled :  he  retired  one  morning  into  the  stable, 
wh'ere  nobody  might  bear  or  see  him,  that  he  might 
pray  without  interruption  to  the  Lord  ;  and  here 
such  a  paroxysm  came  on,  "  that  he  roared  for  the 
very  disquietnesB  of  his  soul." — "  This,"  says^w- 
aon,  **  was  a  day  of  glad  tidings  to  me.  I  now 
had  liberty  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  the  people  of 
God.  My  &ther  invited  the  preachers  to  hi« 
house,  and  prevented  Titff  turning  it  into  a  preach- 
ing'house,  (as  he  had  formeHy  said,)  by  doing  it 
himself.  From  this  time  we  had  preachings  in  our 
own  house,  and  all  the  family  joined  the  Society." 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  proselyte 
had  now  obtained  his  soul's  desire ;  but  he  had  not 
attained  to  the  new  birth :  his  prayer  was,  that  the 
Lord  would  take  away  his  heart  of  stone,  and  give 
hioa  abeart  of  flesh }  and,  ere  long,  as  he  was  *<  hear- 
ing the  word"  in  a  neighbouring  village,  the  crisis 
which  he  solicited  came  on.  **  Id  the  beginning  of 
the  service,"  says  he,  "  the  power  of  God  came 
nt^tily  upmi  me  and  manyo^era.     All  on  a  sud- 
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den  my  heart  was  tike  melting  wax :  I  cried  aloud 
with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry.  The  arrows  of  the 
Almighty  stuck  fJast  in  my  flesfa,  and  the  poistm  of 
them  drank  np  my  spirits ;  yet,  in  the  he^ht  ai  my 
distress,  I  could  bless  the  Lord  that  he  had  granted 
me  that  which  I  bad  so  long  sought  for."  It  WM 
well  that  his  father  had  been  converted  before  be 
reached  this  stage,  or  he  might  with  some  ttaaoa 
have  believed  that  Methodism  had  made  his  son 
imaxiB.  He  could  take  no  delight  in  any  thing  ; 
his  business  became  a  burthen  to  him ;  he  was 
quite  confused;  so  that  any  one,  he  says,  vho 
looked  on  him,  might  see  in  bts  countenance  ^ 
distress  of  his  mind,  for  he  was  on  the  vmy  brink 
of  despair.  One  day  he  was  utterly  confounded 
by  hjearing  that  one  of  his  acquaintance  had  re- 
ceived an  assurance  of  salvation,  when  he  had  only 
heard  three  sermons ;  whereas  he,  who  had  lo)Dg 
waited,  was  still  without  comfort.  Public  thanks 
were  given  for  this  new  birth ;  and  Pawson  went 
home  from  the  meeting  to  give  vent  to  bis  own 
grie£  As  he  could  not  do  this  in  his  chamber 
without  disturbing  the  family,  he  retired  into  the 
bam,  where  he  might  perform  freely,  and  there 
began  to  pray,  and  weep,  and  roar  aloudi  for  his 
distress  was  greater  than  he  could  well  bear.  Pre- 
sently he  found  that  his  brother  was  in  anotlier 
part  of  the  bani,  in  as  mudi  distress  as  himself. 
Hieir  cries  brou^t  in  the  father  and  mother,  the 
el(ter  sister,  and  her  husband,  and  all  being  in  the 
same  condition,  they  all  lamented  together;  *f  I 
suppose,"  says  Pawson,  "  if  some  of  the  good 
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Christians  of  the  age  bad  seen  or  heard  us,  they 
would  have  coDclnded  we  were  all  quite  beside 
ourselves.  BoweVer,  "  though  the  children  wae 
brought  to  the  birth,  there  was  not  stret^^i  to  briog 
fbvtb."  Que  Saturday  evening,  when  "  Uiere  was 
9  nti^hly  shaking  among  the  dry  bones"  at  the 
meeting  his  father  reroived  the  assurance,  and  the 
pmadier  gave  thanks  on  hia  account  i  but  Pawson 
was  so  far  from  being  able  to  rejoice  with  him, 
thftt,  he  says,  f*  his  soul  sunk  as  into  the  belly  of 
fadl."  On  the  day  following  the  preachy  met  the 
Society,  "  in  order  to  wrestle  witih  God  in  behalf 
of  Uiose  who  were  in  distress.'*  Pawson  went  full 
of  sorrow,  "  panting  after  the  Lord  as  the  hart 
after  the  water-brooks."  When  the  -prayer  for 
thoae  in  distress  was  mad^  he  placed  himself 
apoa  his  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  if  pos- 
sible, in  greater  anguish  of  spirit  than  ever  before. 
Presently  a  person,  wh(Mn  he  knew,  "  cried  for 
metcyt  as  if  he  would  rend  the  very  heaven." — 
**  Quickly  afler,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,"  says 
Paw^Hi,  "  all  my  tremble  was  gone,  my  guilt  and 
condemnatton  were  removed,  and  I  was  filled  with 
joy  unspeakable.  I  was  brought  out  of  darkness 
into  marvellous  light ;  out  of  miserable  bondage, 
ipto  glorious  liberty ;  out  of  the  most  bitter  dis- 
tceas,  into  unspeakable  ha{^ine8S.  I  had  not  the 
least  doubt  of  my  acceptance  with  God,  but  was 
fyily  assured  that  he  was  reconciled  to  me  through 
the  merits  of  his  Son.  I  was  fully  satisfied  that  I 
was  bom  of  Gpd  :  my  justification  was  so  clear  to 
me,  that  I  could  neither  doubt  nor  fear." 
H  2 
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The  lot  of  the  young  man  was  now  cast.  He 
was  shortly  aflerwards  desired  to  meet  a  class :  it 
was  a  sore  trial  to  him ;  but  obedience  was  a  duty, 
and  he  was  **  obliged  to  take  up  the  cross." 
«*  From  the  first  or  second  time  I  met  it,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  I  continually  walked  in  the  light  of  God's 
countenance :  I  served  him  with  an  undivided 
'  heart.  I  had  no  distressing  temptations,  but  bad 
constant  power  over  all  sin,  so  that  I  lived  as  upon 
the  borders  of  heaven."  Henceforward  his  pro- 
gress was  r^ular.  From  reading  the  hordilies, 
and  explaining  them  as  he  went  on,  he  began  to 
expound  the  Bible,  in  his  poor  manner.  The 
people  thrust  him  into  the  pulpit.  First  he  be- 
came  a  local  preacher,  then  an  itinerant,  and, 
finally,  a  leading  personage  of  the  conference,  in 
which  he  continued  a  steady  and  useful  member 
till  his  death. 

.  Alexander  Mather  was  a  man  of  cooler  tem- 
perament and  better  disciplined  mind  than  most  of 
Wesley's  coadjutors.  He  was  the  son  of  a  baker, 
at  Brechin,  in  Scotland :  his  parents  were  reputable 
and  religious  people  :  they  kept  him  carefully  from 
evil  company,  and  brought  him  up  in  the  fear  of 
God :  but  the  father  was  a  rigid  and  severe  man ; 
and  probably  for  this  reason,  while  he  was  yet  a 
mere  boy,  (according  to  his  own  account  not 
thirteen,)  he  joined  the  rebels  in  1745.  Having 
escaped  from  Culloden  and  the  pursuit,  he  found 
that  his  father's  doors  were  closed  against  him  on 
his  return.     By  his  mother's  help,  however,  he 
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was  secreted  among  their  relations  for  several 
months,  till  he  thought  the  danger  was  over,  and 
ventsred  a  second  time  to  present  himself  at  home. 
The  father,  more,  perhaps,  from  cunning,  than  ac- 
tual want  of  feeling,  not  only  again  refused  him 
admittance,  but  went  himself  and  gave  informatioa 
against  him  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  the 
boy  would  have  been  sent  to  prison,  if  a  gentleman 
oi  the  town  had  not  interfered,  and  obtained  leave 
for  him  to  lodge  in  his  father's  house.  The  next 
morning  he  passed  through  the  form  of  an  examin- 
ation, and  was  discharged.  From  this  time  he 
worked  at  his  father's  business,  till,  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
see  the  worId>  and  therefore  travelled  southward. 
The  next  year  he  reached  London,  and  there  en- 
gaged himself  as  a  journeyman  baker.  Because 
be  was,  as  he  says,  a  foreigner,  his  first  master  was 
summoned  to  Guildhall,  and  compelled  to  dismiss 
him.  This  unjust  law  was  not  afterwards  enforced 
against  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  no  difficult 
ia  obtaining  employment.  Before  he  had  been 
many  months  in  London,  a  young  woman,  who 
had  been  bred  up  with  him  in  his  father's  house, 
sought  him  out :  they  had  not  met  for  many  years, 
and  this  renewal  of  an  old  intimacy,  in  a  strange 
land,  soon  ended  in  marriage. 

Mather  had  made  a  resolution  that  he  would  live 
wholly  to  God  whenever  he  should  marry.  For  a 
while  he  was  too  b^py  to  remember  this  resolu- 
tion :  be  remembered  it  when  his  wife  was  afflicted 
with  illness :  it  then  lay  heavy  on  his  mind  that  he 
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had  not  performed  his  vov  of  prayihg  mth  her, 
and  yet  some  kind  of  &lse  feeling  pitevented  him 
from  opening  his  heart  to  her.  Day  after  day  the 
sense  of  this  secret  sin  increased  upon  him,  till» 
afler  loss  of  appetite  and  of  sleep,  and  tears  by  d^ 
and  night,  he  "  broke  through,"  as  he  expresses 
it,  and  began  the  practice  of  praying  with  her, 
vhich  &om  that  time  was  never  interrupted.  Her 
education  had  been  a  religious  one  like  hisi  anA 
they  did  not  depart  from  the  way  in  which  they 
were  trained  up. 

Though  Mather  had  no  domestic  obstacles  to 
overcome,  and  never  passed  through  those  stru^les 
of  mind  which,  in  many  of  his  colleagues,  bordered 
so  closely  upon  madness,  he  was  by  no  means  in  a 
sane  state  of  devotion  at  this  time.  It  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  him  to  pray  by  himself  every  morning 
and  every  ailernoon  with  his  wife ;  he  sometimes 
knielt  when  he  was  going  to  bed,  and  cohtinued  in 
that  position  till  two  o'clock,  when  he  was  called 
to  his  work.  The  master  whom  he  now  serVed  was 
an  attendant  at  the  Foundry,  but,  like  all  others 
of  the  same  trade,  he  was  in  the  practice  of  what 
was  called  "  baking  of  pans"  on  a  Sunday.  Mather 
regarded  this  as  a  breach  of  the  Sabbatii :  it 
troubled  him  so  that  he  could  lind  no  peace ;  and 
his  flesh,  he  says,  consumed  away,  till  the  bones 
were  ready  to  start  throu^  his  skin.  At  length, 
unable  to  endure  this  state  of  mind,  he  gave  his 
master  warning.  The  master,  finding  by  i^hat 
motives  he  was  influenced,  and  that  he  had  not 
provided  himself  with  another  place,  was  struck 
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by  his  eoDscienttous  conduct :  he  went  round  to  all 
the  tnde  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  prqposed  that 
they  should  enter  into  an  ^reement  not  to  bake 
on  Sundays.  The  majority  i^reed.  He  advertised 
for  a  Ineeting  of  mastbr  bakers  lipon  the  subject } 
but  nothing  could  be  conduded.  AiUr  all  tliis^ 
which  Mather  acknowledges  was  ni<»e  than  he 
could  reasonably  e:ipect»  he  said  to  him,  "  I  baVe 
done  all  I  can»  and  now  I  hap6  you  will  be  con- 
tent." Hather  sincerely  thanked  hini  for  what  he 
had  d<Hie,  but  declu«d  his  intenticm  iof  quitting 
Mm,  as  soon  as  his  master  could  suit  himself  with 
another  man.  But  the  master,  it  seems,  took  ad- 
vice at  the  Foundry,  and  on  the  following  Sunday 
staid  at  home,  to  tell  all  his  customers  that  he 
could  bake  no  more  bn  the  Sabbath  day.  From 
tiiis  time  both  he  and  his  wife  were  particularly 
kind  to  Mather^  They  introduced  him  to  the 
Foundry^  and  he  sooil  became  a  regular  member 
of  the  Society. 

.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  strong  impressions 
updn  his  mind  that  he  was  called  to  preach.  After 
ftsting  and  praying  upon  this  point,  he  communi- 
cated it  to  his  buid,  and  they  set  apait  some  days 
ibr  the  same  exercises.  This  mode  of  proceeding 
ina  not  likely  to  abate  his  desire ;  and  the  band 
then  advised  him  to  speak  to  Mr.  Wesley.  Wesley 
retried,  **  This  ia  a  common  temptation  amcmg 
yoimg  men.  Several  have  mentioned  it  to  me ;  but 
the  next  thing  I  bear  of  them  is,  that  ^ey  are  mark 
riedi  or  upon  the  point  of  iti" — **  Sir,"  said  Mather* 
<*  I  am  married  ^ready."  Wesley  then  bade  him 
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not  care  for  the  temptation,  but  seek  God  by  fist- 
ing and  prayer.  He  made  answer,  that  he  had 
done  this ;  and  Wesley  recommended  patience  and 
perseverance  in  this  courses  adding,  that  he  doubted 
not  but  God  would  soon  make  die  way  plain  before 
him.  Mather  could  not  but  understand  this  as  an 
encouragement :  he  was  the  more  encouraged* 
when  Wesley  shortly  afterwards  appointed  him 
first  to  be  the  leader  of  a  band,  and  in  a  little  time 
of  a  class.  In  both  situations  he  acquitted  himsek' 
to  the  satisfaction  of  others:  his  confidence  in 
himself  was,  of  course,  increased,  and  he  went 
once  more  to  Mr.  Wesley  to  represent  his  ardent 
-  agitations.  "  To  be  a  Methodist  preacher,*'  said 
Wesley>  *'  is  not  the  way  to  ease,  honour,  pleasure* 
or  profit.  It  is  a  life  of  much  labour  and  reproach. 
They  often  fare  hard — often  are  in  want.  They 
are  liable  to  be  stoned,  beaten,  and  abused  in  Ta>^ 
rious  manners.  Consider  this  before  you  engage 
in  so  uncomfortable  away  of  life."  The  other  side 
of  the  picture  would  have  been  sufficiently  tempt- 
ing, if  Mather  had  been  influenced  I^  woridly 
coaisiderations :  the  danger  was  just  enough  to  sti- 
mulate enthusiasm :  the  reproach  of  strangers 
would  only  heighten  the  estimation  in  which  he 
would  be  held  by  believers :  no  way  of  life  could 
be  more  uncomfortable  than  his  own  ;  and  what  a 
preferment  in  the  world  for  a  journeyman  baker  1 
The  convOTsation  ended,  by  allowing  him  to  make 
a  trial  on  the  following  morning.  After  a  second 
essay,  he  received  informatirai  nearly  at  ten  at 
ni^^t,  that  he  was  to  preach  the  next  mommg  at 
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five  o'clock  at  the  Fouodiy.  This  was  the  critical 
trial.  All  the  time  he  was  making  his  dough  he 
was  engaged  in  meditation  and  prayer  fi«r  assist- 
ance. The  family  were  all  in  bed,  and  when  he  had' 
done,  he  continued  praying  and  reading  the  Bible 
to  find  a  text  till  two  o'clock.  It  was  then  time  to 
call  his  fellow-servant,  and  they  went  to  work  to- 
gether as  usual  till  near  four,  preparing  the  bread 
for  the  oven.  His  comrade  then  retired  to  bed, 
wid  he  to  his  prayers,  till  a  quarter  before  five, 
when  he  went,  in  fear  and  trembling,  to  the  meet- 
ing, still  unprepared  even  with  a  text.  He  took' 
iq>  the  hymn-book,  and  gave  out  the  hynm,  in  a 
voice  so  faint,  because  of  his  timidity,  that  it  could 
■ot  be  understood.  The  people,  not  hearing  the 
veree,  knew  not  what  to  sing :  he  was  no  silver 
himself,  odierwise  he  might  have  recovered  this' 
mishap  by  leading  them,-^so  they  were  at  a  stand, 
and  this  increased  his  agitation  so  much,  that  his' 
joints  shook.  However,  he  recovered  himself,  and 
took  the  text  upon  which  he  opened.  The  matter 
after  this  was  left  to  Mr.  Wesley,  to  employ  him 
as  his  business  would  permit,  just  when  and  where 
he  pleased.  When  first  he  began  to  preach,  there 
was  a  considerable  natural  defect  in  his  delivery ; 
and  he  spoke  with  such  extreme  quickness,  that 
very  few  could  understand  him :  but  he  entirely 
overcame  this. 

'Hieaccount  of  the  exertions  in  which  this  zeal- 
ous labourer  was  now  engaged,  may  best  be  re* 
lated  m  his  own  words.  He  says,  "  In  a  little 
time  I  was  more  employed  than  my  s^ngth  would 
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welt  allov.  I  had  no  time  for  pretlching  biit  what 
I  took  from  my  sleep ;  so  that  I  frequently  had  hot 
eight  hours  sleep  in  a  week.  This,  with  hard  la- 
bour^ constant  abstemiousness,  and  frequent  fast- 
ing, brought  me  so  low,  that,  in  a  little  more  thaii 
two  years,  I  was  hardly  able  to  ioilbw  my  business. 
My  master  was  often  afraid  I  should  kill  myself: 
and  perhaps  his  fear  was  not  groundless.  I  have 
frequently  put  off  my  shirts  as  wet  with  sweat  as  if 
they  had  been  dipt  in  water.  After  hastening  to 
finish  my  business  abroad,  I  have  come  home  aU 
in  a  sweat  in  the  evening,  changed  my  clothes,  and 
ran  to  preach  at  one  or  another  chapel;  then 
Walked  or  ran  back,  changed  my  clothes,  and  gone 
to  wo^  at  ten,  wrought  hard  all  nightj  and  preached 
at  five  the  next  morning.  I  ran  back  to  draw  the 
bri^  at  a  quarter^  or  half  an  hour  past  aix; 
wraught  hard  in  the  bake-house  till  eight ;  then 
hurried  about  with  bread  till  the  afternoon,  and 
perhaps  at  ni^t  set  off  again.'* 

Had  this  mode  of  life  continued  l<mg,  Mather 
must  have  iallen  a  victim  to  his  zeal-  He  wBs 
probably  saved  by  being  appointed  a  travdlii^ 
preacher  j  yet,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
itinerancy,  his  course  had  been  nearly  cut  short. 
A  mob  attacked  hira  at  Boston ;  and  when,  with 
great  difficulty  and  danger^  he  reached  his  inn,- 
bruised,  bleeding,  and  covered  with  bloodt  the 
rabble  beset  the  housei  and  the  landlord  attempted 
to  turn  him  out,  for  fear  they  should  pull  it  dbwn. 
Mather,  however*  knew  the  laws,  and  was  not 
Wftntuig  to  himself.    "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  am  in 
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your  house ;  but,  while  I  use  it  at  an  iitii,  it  ift 
mine  •»  turn  me  out  at  your  peril."  And  he  com- 
pelled him  to  apply  to  a  magistrate  for  prOteciiOii. 
It  was  more  than  twelve  monthB  before  he  recovered 
from  tiie  brutal  treatment  which  he  received  on 
this  occasion.  The  mob  at  Wolverhampton  pulled 
down  a  preaching  house :  an  attorney  had  led  them 
CHI,  and  made  the  iirst  breach  himself.  Mather 
gave  him  his  choice  of  rebuilding  it  at  his  dwn  ex- 
pence,  or  being  tried  for  his  Uib :  of  course  the 
house  was  rebuilt,  and  there  were  llo  further  riotft 
St  Wolverhampton.  He  was  of  a  hardy  constitu- 
tion and  strong  mind,  cool  and  courageous,  zeal- 
ous and  disinterested*  most  tender-hearted  and 
charitable,  but  possessing  withal  a  large  share  of 
prudence,  which  enabled  him  tO  conduct  the  tem- 
poral afiairs  of  the  Connection  with  great  ability. 
The  account  which,  in  his  matured  and  sober  nlihd, 
be  gives  of  his  experience,  touching  what  Wesley 
calls  the  great  salvation,  bears  with  it  few^  iriaiia 
of  enthusiasm,  and  more  of  meditation,  than  I^ 
usually  foilod  in  such  cases.  "  What  I  experi- 
enced in  my  own  soul,"  he  says,  *'  was  an  instant- 
aneous deliverance  from  all  those  wrong  tempers 
and  auctions  which  I  had  long  and  sensibly 
groaned  under ;  an  entire  disengagemetlt  item 
*  every  creature,  with  ah  entire  di^votednes^  to  God ; 
and  froAi  that  moment  I  found  an  Unspeakable 
pleasure  iB  doing  the  will  of  God  !n  all  tttibgs.  I 
had  also  a  power  to  do  it,  and  the  coiistant  appro- 
brtion  both  of  my  own  conscience  and  of  God.  I 
had  simplicity  of  heart,  and  a  single  eye  id  God  at 
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all  times  tind  in  all  places,  with  such  a  fervei^t  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souK  as 
swdlowed  up  every  other  care  and  consideration. 
Above  all,  I  had  uninterrupted  communion  with 
God,  whether  sleeping  or  waking."  It  is  scarcely 
compatible  with  human  weakness,  that  a  state  like 
this  should  be  permanent ;  and  Mather,  in  describ- 
ing it,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty  y^ars^ 
exclaims,  '*  Oh  that  it  were  with  rae  as  when  the  - 
candle  of  the  Lord  thus  shone  upon  my  head !" 
Yet  he  had  not  failed  in  his  course;  and,  after 
much  reflection,  and  the  surer  aid  of  prayer,  had 
calmly  satisfied  his  clear  judgment,  "  that  deliver- 
ance from  sin  does  not  imply  deliverance  from  hu- 
man in&'mities ;  and  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
temptations  of  various  kinds." 

Thohas  Olivebs  was  bom  at  Tregonan,  a  vil- 
lage in  Montgomeryshire,  in  the  year  17^.  Being 
left  an  orphan  in  childhood,  witli  some  little  pro- 
perty, he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  husband 
of  bis  father's  first  cousin  (  which  remote  relation- 
ship comes  under  the  comprehensive  term  of  a 
Welsh  uncle.  Mr.  Tudor,  as  this  person  was 
called,  was  an  eminent  farmer,  and  did  his  duty 
by  the  boy ;  giving  him  not  merely  the  common 
school  education,  but  bestowing  more  than  common 
pains  in  imparting  religious  acquirements.  He 
was  taught  to  sing  psalms,  as  well  as  repeat  his 
catechism  and  his  prayers,  and  to  attend  church 
twice  on  the  Sabbath  day.  But  the  parish  bf^i- 
pened  to  be  in  a  state  of  shocking  unmorality :  — ' 
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there  was  one  man,  in  particular,  who  studied  the 
art  of  cursing,  and  would  exemplify  the  richness 
of  the  Welsh  language,  by  compounding  twenty 
or  thirty  words  into  one  long  and  horrid  bias- 
I^emy.  As  this  was  greatly  admired  among  his 
profligate  companions,  Olivers  imitated  it,  and  in 
time  rivalled  what  he  calls  his  infernal  instructor. 
■Rie  other  parts  of  his  conduct  were  in  the  same 
^irit ;  and  he  obtained  the  character  of  being  the 
worst  boy  who  had  been  known  in  that  country  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  When  he  was  about  three  or 
four  and  twenty  he  lef^  the  country,  not  having 
half  learned  the  business  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
prenticed. The  cause  of  his  departure  was  the 
outcry  raised  against  him  for  his  conduct  toward  a 
farmer's  daughter:  he  was  the  means,  hesaya,  of 
driving  her  almost  to  an  untimely  end.  It  was  the 
sin  which  lay  heaviest  on  his  mind,  both  before 
and  afler  his  conversion ;  and  which,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  he  remembered  with  peculiar  shame  and 
Borrow. 

He  removed  to  Shr^sbury,  and  there,  or  in  its 
neighbourhood,  continued  a  profligate  course  of 
life,  till  poverty,  as  well  as  conscience,  stared  him 
in  the  face.  He  said  within  himself,  that  he  was 
living  a  most  wretched  life,  and  that  the  end  must 
be  damnation,  unless  he  repented  and  forsook  his 
sins.  But  how  should  he  acquire  strength  for  this  ? 
For  he  had  always  gone  to  church,  and  he  had 
often  prayed  and  resolved  against  his  evil  prac- 
tices, and  yet  his  resolutions  were  weak  as  water. 
So  he  thought  of  *'  trying  what  the  sacrament  would 
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do ;"  aofl  borrowing,  accordingly,  the  book  called 
A  Weiek's  Preparation,  be  went  regularly  through 
It,  ^fid  read  daily  upon  his  knees  the  meditations 
and  prayers  for  the  day.  On  the  Sunday  he  went 
to  the  Lord's  table*  and  spent  the  following  week  in 
going  over  tlie  second  pwt  of  the  book,  as  devoutly 
as  he  had  done  the  first.  Puring  this  fortnight  he 
"  kept  tplerably  clear  of  sin ;"  but  when  the  course 
of  r^men  was  over,  the  e£^t  ceased :  he  returned 
th^  book  with  many  thanks,  and  fell  again  into  his 
vicious  courses.  Ere  long  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fever ;  and  when  his  life  was  despaired  of, 
was  restored,  as  he  believed,  by  the  skill  of  a  jour- 
neyman i^othecary,  who,  being  a  Methodist,  at- 
(epd<Bd  liiip  for  charity.  His  recovery  brought 
with  it  a  keen  but  transitory  repentance.  This  was 
at  Wrexham.  Here  he  and  one  of  hi3  companiona 
committ^  an  act  of  arch-villainy,  and  decamped 
in  consequent ;  Olivers  leaving  several  debts  be- 
hind him*  and  the  other  mnning  away  from  his 
apprenticeship.  They  travelled  as  far  as  Bristol ; 
and  there  Olivers,  learning  that  Mr.  Whitefield  was 
to  preach,  resolved  to  go  and  hear  what  he  had  to 
say  i  because  he  had  of^  heard  of  Whitefield,  and 
bad  snng  songs  about  him.  He  went,  and  was  too 
late.  Petermined  to  be  soon  enough  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  he  went  three  hours  before  the 
time.  When  the  sermon  began,  he  did  little  but 
look  about  him ;  but  seeing  tears  trickle  down  the 
cheeks  of  some  who  stood  near,  he  became  more 
attentive.  The  text  was,  <<  Is  not  this  a  broad 
phieked  out  qfthejire  V 
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"  When  fhe  sermon  bfg&n,"  says  this  fiery- 
minded  Welshman,  <*  I  was  certainly  a  dreadful 
enemy  to  God,  and  to  all  that  is  good ;  and  one  of 
^e  most  profligate  and  abandoned  young  men 
Hving."  Before  it  was  ended,  be  became  a  new 
CT^tuK :  a  clear  view  of  redemption  was  set  be* 
fore  him,  and  his  own  conscience  gave  him  clear 
conviction  of  its  necessity.  The  heart,  he  says, 
was  brok^ ;  nor  could  he  express  the  strong  de* 
rire  iriiich  he  felt  for  righteousness.  They  led  him 
to  efectual  resolutimis :  be  broke  oS  all  his  evil 
practices,  foisook  all  his  wicked  companions^  and 
gave  himself  up  with  all  his  heart  to  God.  He  was 
now  almost  incessandy  in  tears :  he  was  constant 
in  attending  worship,  wherever  it  was  gtung  on ; 
and  describes  hia  feelings  during  a  Te  Deum  at  thp 
cathedra],  as  if  he  had  done  with  earth,  and  was 
praising  God  before  his  throne.  He  bought  the 
We^'s  Preparation,  and  read  it  upon  his  knees 
day  and  night ;  and  so  constant  was  he  in  prayer, 
and  in  this  position*  that  his  knees  became  sti^ 
and  he  was  actually,  for  a  time,  lame  in  conse- 
quence. "  So  earnest  was  I>"  he  says,  *'  that  I 
used,  by  the  hour  together,  to  wrestle  with  all  the 
might  of  my  body  and  soul,  till  I  almost  expected 
to  die  on  tile  spot  What  with  bitter  cries,  (un- 
heard by  any  but  God  and  myself,)  together  witii 
torrents  of  tears,  which  were  almost  continually 
trickling  down  my  cheeks,  my  tiiroat  vra»  ofUai 
dried  up,  as  David  says,  and  my  eyes  literally  failed* 
while  I  waited  for  God!"  He  used  to  fidlow 
WhUefield  in  the  streets^  with  such  veR^»tion,that 
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he  could  "  scarce  retrain  from  kisBing  the  very 
prints  of  his  feet." 

Here  he  would  fain  have  become  a  member  of 
the  Society ;  but  when,  with  much  timidity^  he 
made  his  wishes  known  to  one  of  Mr.  Whitefidd*s 
ministers,  the  preacher,  for  some  unexplained  rea- 
son, thought  proper  to  discourage  him.    After  a 
few  months,   OUvers  removed  to   Bradford,  and 
there,  for  a  long  time,  attended  die  preaching  of 
the  Methodists  i  and  when  the  public  service  was 
over,  and  he,  with  the  uninitiated,  was  shut  out,  he 
would  go  into  the  field  at  the  back  of  the  preach- 
ing hoQse,  and  listen  while  they  were  singing,  and 
weep  bitterly  at  the  thought  that,  while  God's 
people  were  thus  praising  bis  name,  he,  a  poor 
wretched  fugitive,  was  not  permitted  to  be  among 
them.    And,  though  he  compared  himself  to  one 
of  the  foolish  virgins,  when  they  came  out  be  would 
walk  behind  them  for  the  sake  of  catching  a  word 
of  their  religious  conversation.    This  conduct,  and 
his  regular  attendance,  at  last  attracted  notice :  he 
was  asked  if  it  was  his  wish  to  join  the  Society, 
and  receive  a  note  of  admission  from  the  preacher. 
His  rebuff  at  Bristol  had  discouraged  him  from  op. 
plying  for  what  might  so  easily  have  been  obtained ; 
and  the  longing  for  the  admission  had  produced  a 
state  of  mind  little  di^rent  from  insanity.     Re- 
turning home,  now  that  he  possessed  it,  and  ex. 
hilarated,  or  even  intoxicated  with  joy,  he  says, 
that  as  he  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  a  ray  of  li^t,  resembling 
the  shining  of  a  star,  descended  through  a  small 
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(^emng  in  the  heaven,  and  instantaneously  shone 
t^Km  him.  In  that  instant  bis  burden  fell  off,  and 
be  was  so  elevated,  that  be  felt  as  if  be  could  H. 
tenlly  Hy  away  to  heaven.  A  shooting  star  might 
easily  produce  this  effect  iq>on  a  man  so  agitated : 
for  trifles,  li£^  as  air,  wiU  act  as  strongly  upoo 
enthusiasai  as  upon  jealousy ;  and  never  was  any 
man  in  a  state  of  .higher  enthusiasm  than  Oliveia 
at  this  time.  He  says,  that  in  eveiy  thought,  inten- 
timi,  or  desire,  his  constant  enquiry  was,  whether 
it  was  to  the  glory  of  God;  and  that,  if  he  could 
not  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  dared  not  indiilga 
it :  that  he  received  his  diuly  fix>d  neariy  in  the 
same  maniier  jn  he  did  the  sacrament :  that  he 
used  mental  prayer  daily  and  hoorly ;  and  for  a 
while  his  rule  was,  in  this  manner,  to  employ  five 
minutes  out  <^  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  "  Upoif 
the  whole,"  he  pursues,  *■  I  truly  lived  by  &ith. 
I  saw  God  in  every  thing :  the  havens,  the  earth, 
and  all  the{^,  showed  me  something  of  him ;  yea. 
even  from  .a  drop  of  water,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a 
grain  of  sand,  I  attcn  received  instruction." 

He  soon  became  desirous  of  "  telling  the  wrald 
what  God  had  done  for  bim ;"  and  having  com;* 
monicated  this  desire  to  bis  band-fellow^  they  kegt 
.  1^  6%y  of  soleom  &sting  on  the  occasion,  and  then 
advised  him  to  make  a  trial.  Many  approved  of 
faia  gifts :  others  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
be  more  establi^ed,  and  was  too  earnest  to  hold  it 
lof^.  When  he  bf^an  to  preach,  his  custom  was, 
to  get  all  his  worldly  business  dime,  dean  himself 
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and  ^ut  oiit  his  SfmAiy's  AppkHl  ^  SHtUtAijr 
ni^t,  which  sAiiietimed  was  h(A  acdomplf^hed  be- 
fore midnight :  aflerwards  he  sat  ti^  tv&d^i  lay- 
ing, and  examining  himself,  iftl  bhe  ot  tvro  xn  the 
maiming:  he  rose  at  foui-,  Ot*  heVer  later %an  five, 
and  went  tvro  miles  into  the  country,  tbitou^  kll 
Weather,  to  meet  a  few  poor  pfeofrfe,  ffdfn  six  t3! 
seven.  By  eight  he  returned  to  Bradfbtd,  to  hear 
the  preadiing  j  then  *ettt  seven  rtiiles  t*h  fottt  to 
predch  at  one ;  three  or  four  farther  to  hold  forth 
at  five ;  and,  after  tdl,  had  80Aie  five  or  silt  indre 
to  waBc  on  his  retam.  And  a*  the  preaching  «a« 
tncn-e  exhausting  that  the  fexercise,  hfe  wte  often  so 
WAatfed,  that  be  could  scarcelyget  o'^  a  stile,  6t 
^ottp  {nt6  his  cfaftitaber  when  he  got  hm^. 

When  he  had  been  a  local  preacher  tAmiit  t#elve 
jn<»nths,  the  smaU-pox  broke  out  in  Bradftrfd,  altfl 
spread  like  a  pestil^ce :  seaMe  a  sin^  ptSrton 
escaped ;  and  six  or  seven  died  didly.  Otrvers  wiab 
seized  With  it  the  first  week  in  Octobei- :  heathij^ 
ttiitlgs  yrete  given  hitb  by  an  i^draut  <old  WbrtMn  ; 
and  wheta  sohie  charitable  petidti  setit  an  ei^H- 
Senced  physkiaii  io  vi^  him,  the  ^hysldfan  -de- 
tlidd^d  fhalt^  m  the  eouree  of  fifbf  yHtas'  pni^i-i, 
he  had  Ue^r  seen  so  seven  a  casei  He  was  VHttA 
fbr  five  wcfeks.  The  room  in  ^ich  lie  lay  ^as  §» 
^6fibnsive,  that  those  who  went  out  of  ft  ftSfeicA^ 
'Ae  streets  as  they  past.  He  was  not-aWe  to  rise 
that  hi*  bed  might  be  made  *ill  Ne*-year*8  day  j 
yet,  during  the  whole  time,  he  hever  uttered  a 
■grofrti'or  aSTO^ecomtdaintT  ••  thus  evindng,** 'as 
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hte  iaiys,  "  Cbst  bo  sutiMug  is  too  great  for  ^e 
gnce  of  -God  to  enable  us  to  bear  whh  resignatioa 
and  quietness." 

This  4ong  illness  'inoreaMd  the  number  of  his 
<ybfci,  which  were  numerous  enough  betbre  his 
cflBve^on.  As  soon,  th«-efbre,  as  he  had  gained 
sufficient  strength  for  the  journey,  he  set  off  for 
MoBtgomeryslilre,  to  receive  his  Ut^  property, 
v^Hcb  bad  hitherto  remained  iti  Mr.  Tudw's  hands. 
I^e  thoroDgh  diange  which  had  been  effected  iiii 
Boaotorimis  a  reprabate,-  astonished  all  who  knev 
bini  wlieA  the]r  »*v^  him  riding  Su  and  near,  ia 
sehreh  tff  all  persons  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  and 
fi^iifillly  making  p^ment  of  what  the  ct<editarB 
cMver«xpected  to  recover,  tiliey  could  not  doidit 
4^«iiiQ«rity  (if  his  reformation,  and  they  ascribed 
it  to  the  grace  tit'  God.  Tudor  explained  the 
isatter  in  a  way  more  setislaetory  to  himself,  be- 
eanse  he  could  comprehend  it  better:  he  said  to 
Clivers,  *'  Thou  hast  been  so  wicked  that  thou 
bfuft  seet;  the  Devil."  Having  paid  his  debts  in  his 
*Wn  Couhti7,  he  returned  by  way  of  Bristol  to 
Bradford,  diw^iarged,  in  like  manner,  his  accounts 
ni-l9Mtth  these  places,  and  being  now  clear  of  tine 
W(H4d,  wai  -thereby  ddivered  from  a  burden  wliich 
liad  cost  him,  as  he  -says,  many  prayas  and  tears,  he 
Ml  vp  btisiaesB  with  the  small  remains  of  his  money, 
^Isd  with  a  litUe  credit ;  but,  before  he  was  half 
stMed,  We^ey  exhorted  him  to  Iree  himself  from 
aH  such  ettgagenoitis,  mad  make  the  work  of  the 
go^l  Ms  8<^e-pitf8uit.  Tte  advice  of  the  master 
was  a  law  to  the  obedient  disciple.  Olivers  dis. 
I  2 
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posed  of  his  e&cts»  wound  up  his  affiurs,  and  pre^* 
pared  to  itinerate  in  the  west  of  England.  "  But 
I  was  not  able,"  be  Bays,  "  to  buy  another  hone  ; 
and  therefore,  with  my  boots  on  my  legs,  my 
great  coat  on  my  back,  and  my  saddle-bags,  with, 
my  books  and  linen,  across  my  shoulder,  I  set  out 
in  October  1753." 

Wesley,  when  he  was  not  the  dupe  of  his  own 
Imagination,  could  read  the  characters  of  meiv 
with  a  discriminating  eye.  He  was  not  deceived' 
in  Olivers :  the  daring  disposition,  the  fiery  tem- 
.  per,  and  the  stubbornness  of  this  Welshman,  were, 
now  subdued  and  disciplined  into  an  intrepidity*, 
an  ardour,  and  a  perseverance,  which  were  the  best 
requisites  for  bis  vocation.  It  was  not  long  before 
(me  of  his  congregation  at  Tiverton  presented  him 
with  the  price  6f  a  horse,  as  well  suited  to  him  as 
Bucephalus  to  Alexander;  for  he  was  as  tough  and 
as  indefatigable  as  his  master.  Indeed  the  beast» 
as  U'  from  sympathy,  made  the  first  advances,  by 
coming  up  to  him  in  a  field  where  he  was  walking 
with  the  owner,  and  laying  his  nose  upon  hia 
dtMulder.  Pleased  with  this  fiuniharity,  Olivers 
stroked  the  colt,  which  was  then  about  two  years 
and  a  half  old ;  and  finding  that  the  farmer  would 
sell  him  for  five  pounds,  strudc  the  bargain.  "  I 
have  kept  him,"  he  says  in  bis  memoirs,  "  to  thia 
day,  which  is  about  twenty-five  ye,ara,  and  on  him 
I  have  travelled  comfortably  not  less  than  an  hun- 
dred thousand  miles."  On  one  occasion  both  he^ 
and  his  horse  were  exposed  to  a  service  of  some 
daogcr  at  Yacmouth.    The  mt^  of  that  town  had 
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sworn*  Uiat  if  any  Methodist  came  there,  he  shbtild 
never  return  alive.  (Mivers,  however,  being  then 
stationed  at  Norwich,  was  rraolved  to  try  the- ex- 
periment, and  accordingly  set  out  with  ar  com- 
panion, who  was  in  no  encouraging  state  of  mind* 
but  every  now  and  then  exclaimed  upon  the  roadf 
**  I  shall  be  murdered,  and  go  to  hell  this  day ;  for 
I  know  not  the  Lord."  With  this  unhappy  volun- 
teer for  maa^dom,  Olivers  entered  Yarmouth  j 
and  having  first  attended  service  in  the  churcbf 
went  into  the  market-plaee  and  gave  out  a  hymn. 
The  people  collected;  and  listened  with  tolerable 
quietness  while  be  sung  and  prayed;  but,  as  soon 
as  be  bad  taken  his  text,  they  began  sa  rude  8 
comment  upon  the  sermon,  that  one  of  his  friends 
prudently  pulled  him  down  from- his  perilous  stand, 
and  retreated  with  htm  into  a  house,  in  one  of 
those  remarkable  streets  which  are  peculiar  to  Ysr- 
moath,  and  are  called  Rows ;  and  which  are  sonar- 
nnr,  that  two  long-armed  persons  may  almost  shake 
hands  across  from  the  windows.  Though  Olivers 
had  rashly  thrust  himself  into  this  adventure,  he 
was  prudent  enough  now  to  withdraw  from  it,  and 
accordingly  he  sent  for  his  horse.  The  mob  re- 
cognized the  animal,  followed  him,  and  filled  the 
row.-  To  wait  till  they  dispersed  might  have  been 
inconvenient  ^  and  perhaps  they  might  have  at- 
tacked the  house ;  so  he  came  forth,  mounted  re- 
solotely,  and  making  use  of  his  faitbiul  roadsteraa 
a  charger  on  this  emergence,  forced  the  rabble 
bef(n«  him  through  the  row ;  but  the  women,  on ' 
either  side,  stood  in  the  door-ways,  some  with 
I  3 
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bowb  of  water,  othen  with  botix  handa  full  of  dirt* 
to  sahite  him  as  be  passed.  Having  n>dQ  the- 
gauntlet  here,  and  got  into  the  open  street,  atrc- 
fliendaus  battery  of  stones,  sticks,  apples,  tiumilMi 
potatoes,  and  other  such  varietiea  of  toob  aasmU' 
irition,  «a»  opened  upon  him  and  his  pow  coui' 
rade:  the  latter  clapped  spurs  to  bis  hone,  and 
galfopped  out  of  town :  Olivers  proceeded  msre 
calmly,  and  watching  the  sticks  and  stones  whuJt 
caaie  near,  so  as  to  ward  them  ofl^  and  evade  the 
falow,  preserved,  as  he  says,  a  regular  retreat. 

Olivers  was  more  likely  led  into  this  danger  by 
a  peint  of  honour,  than  by  any  natural  raalmns } 
for,  that  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  shave  of 
sound  worldly  prudence,  appears  from  the  eurioos 
flccoont  which  he  has  given  of  his  deliberatian 
concerning  marriage.  Setting  out,  he  says,  with 
a  conviction  that  in  diis  important  concern  **  young 
people  did  not  consult  reason  and  the  will  of  God« 
so  much  as  their  own  fooliah  inclinatioat,"  be  en* 
quired  of  himself,  in  t)ie  first  place,  whether  h<  was 
called  to  marry  at  that  time ;  and  having  settled 
that  question  in  the  affirmative,  the  next  eiK|uiry 
was,  what  sort  of  a  person  ought  he  to  marry  ? 
The  remainder  is  too  extraordinary  and  too  charac* 
teristic  to  be  given  in  any  words  bat  his  own  :  —* 
**  To  this  I  answered  in  general,  such  a  one  at 
Christ  would  choose  for  me,  suppon  he  was  on 
earth,  and  was  to  undertake  that  business.  I  then 
asked,  but  what  sort  of  a  person  have  I  raaaott  to 
believe  be  would  choose  for  me  ?  Here  I'fLaed  oa 
the  following  [ffopertics,  and  ranged  them  m  tb« 
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tpjUtowjog  or(Jer:^-The  first  was  grace:  I  w^s 
^uite  oert^ip  tb^t  no  pitcher  of  God's  wor^ 
«iigbt,  Qi)  apy  ppivideratioii,  to  ti^arry  one  whp 
is  opt  ^i^inently  gr^ous.  Secondly,  she  ougti^ 
ttf  hfMe  tolen^je  good  c^omiuoa  senee :  a  Mo- 
tbpdtst  jireacber,  in  particular,  who  travels  int^ 
all  parts,  and  sees  spch  a  variety  of  companyi 
ouf^t  not  to  take  a  fool  with  him.  Thirdly,  as  I 
Ihkw  the  Oftunl  ^fnupith  of  my  o>rn  ten^per,  I 
cQUcJu^d  (h^  a  wise  apd  gracious  God  wwfld  not 
chpQse  a  CQDfip^ion  for  ms  vho  ^ouid  throw  ml, 
but  ^^9^  vat^  upon  the  Sre.  Fourthly,  I  judged 
thi^  u  I  v^  ippcMiected  with  a  poor  people,  the 
will  of  God  yfMf  that  whoever  I  married  should 
b^ve  »  smi^l  (onqietency,  to  prevent  her  being 
i^ffi^ta^li  to  any."  He  then  proceed^  to  say, 
ti)f4^  upon  th?  ne^  step  in  the  enquiry,  who  is  the 
poiaffn  in  whpfn  these  properties  are  found?  he 
i^f/fo^^aaHeiy  t^^^  lus  eye^  on  Miss  Green,  "  a 
pf^Tftoo  of  a  good  £unily,  wd  noted  for  her  extm- 
a^n^tQ^  fifity."  He  opened  his  mind  tq  her,  con- 
•)4t^  Mr*  W^^^y,  mairied  her ;  and  having,  "  in 
tjii9  %$UF.  coowiked  rewon  ^nd  the  will  of  God 
10  impartially,  h^d  abundant  reason  to  be  thukfitl 
♦v«r  ai^rwiwda." 

The  sDaaUfKu  had  shaken  bis  constitutiott  :  for 
^a^t  yeaf^  atler  that  dreadful  illness  his  health 
Qgntwifally  declined ;  and  he  was  thought  to  be 
^  ^kd^anc^  19  c<Hi8uiQption  when  he  was  wg- 
PfOfo^  t9  th»  York  pTisuit,  where  he  b«l  to  tnfce 
m^  f4  9X^  #o<Biietiea*  Dpd  ride  Ww^t  th>^  hua- 
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dred  miles  every  nx  we^s.  Few  persons  dioughc 
it  possible  that  he  could  perform  the  journey  once ; 
but,  he  said*  I  am  determined  to  go  as  &r  as  I 
can,  and  when  I  can  go  no  fiu^er,  I  will  torn 
back.  By  the  time  he  had  got  half  round,  the  «i- 
ercise,  and  perhaps  the  frequent  change  of  air, 
restored,  in  some  degree,  his  appetite,  and  im- 
proved his  sleep  ;  and,  before  he  reached  the  end, 
be  had  begun  to  recover  flesh  :  but  it  was  twelve 
years  before  be  felt  himself  a  hale  man.  The  few 
fits  of  d^ection  with  whidi  he  was  troubled,  seem 
to  have  originated  more  in  bodily  weakness  than  in 
the  temper  of  his  mind.  One  instance  is  cnriou^ 
fm-  the  way  in  which  it  aflfected  others.  While  he 
was  dining  one  day  about  noon,  a  thought  came 
over  htm  that  he  was  not  called  to  preach ;  the 
food,  therefore,  with  which  be  was  then  served, 
did  not  belong  to  him,  and  he  was  a  thief  and  a 
robber  in  eating  it.  He  bunt  into  tears,  and  coold 
eat  no  more ;  and  having  to  t^ciate  at  one  o'clock, 
went  to  the  preaching  house,  weeping  all  the  way. 
He  went  weeping  into  the  pulpit,  and  wept  sorely 
while  he  gave  out  the  hymn,  and  while  he  prayed, 
and  while  he  preached.  A  sympathetic  emotion 
ajHead  through  the  congregation,  which  made  them 
receive  the  impression  like  melted  wax :  many  of 
them  **  cried  aloud  for  the  disquietness  of  their 
souls  i**  and  Olivers,  who,  looking  as  usual  for  su- 
pernatural agency  ineveiy  thing,  had  supposed  the 
doubt  of  his  own  qualiBcations  to  be  produced  by 
the  tempter,  believed  now  that  the  Ziord  bad 
brought  much  good  out  of  that  tem{^tion. 
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After  serving  many  years  as  a  travelling  preadier, 
he  was  fixed  in  London  as  the  manager  of  Mr.  Wes- 
le3r*s  printing  {  an  occupation  which  did  not  inter- 
ftie  with  his  preaching,  but  made  him  stationaiy. 
He  never  laboured  harder  in  his  life,  he  says }  and 
finding  it  good  both  for  body  and  soul,  he  hcped 
to  be  fully  employed  as  long  as  he  lived.  Well 
might  this  man,  upon  reviewing  his  own  eventful 
bistiny,  bless  God  for  the  manifold  mercies  which 
ike  had  experienced,  and  look  upon  the  Methodists 
as  the  instruments  of  his  deliverance  from  sin  and 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

JOpK   flAIME. —SAMPSON   STANIFORTB.  —  GEOROE 
STORT. 

AxDM9  the  memoirs  of  bis  more  emiwat  preachers, 
.vbich  Wodey  puUi^cd  ia  bis  magazipe,  as  wtiUep 
by  themselves  for  general  edification,  is  "  A  9bort 
Account  of  God's  Dealings  with  Mr.  John  Haime." 
Satan  has  so  much  to  do  in  the  narrative,  that  this 
is  certainly  a  misnomer.  It  is  accompanied  by  his 
portrait,  taken  when  he  was  seven^  years  of  age. 
What  CMgans  a  craniologiat  might  have  detected 
under  bis  brown  wig  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
Lavater  himself  would  never  have  discovered  in 
those  mean  and  ctmimon  features,  the  turbulent 
mind,  and  passionate  fancy,  which  belonged  to 
diem.  Small  inexpressive  eyes,  scanty  eye-brows, 
and  a  short,  broad,  vulgar  nose,  in  a  face  of  ordi- 
nary proportions,  seem  to  mark  out  a  subject  who 
would  have  been  content  to  travel  a  jog-trot  aloi^ 
the  high^xMid  of  mortality,  and  have  looked  for  no 
greater  delight  than  that  of  smoking  and  boosing 
in  the  chimney-ovner.  And  yet  Jcim  Haime 
passed  his  whole  Ufe  in  a  continued  spiritual  ague. 
He  was  bom  at  Shaftesbury  in  I710,  and  bred 
Vf  to  bis  father's  employment  of  gardening.  Not 
liking  this,  he  tried  buttcm-maktng ;  but  no  occu- 
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p8tJ«n  pleMod  bim  :  and  md««d  b«  afipe^ra,  hy  his 
own  actfouot,  to  h»ve  been  in  a  state  littk  di£^i^ 
fron  iBsaaity ;  or  difibring  (rmm  it  in  tbis  Mily,  ^at 
he  h«d  wfficieot  cofnnund  <^  hima^f  not  to  com- 
muDicate  the  mjaend>le  ima^iDsUcnu  by  vbicb  be 
WQs  tormented.  He  describes  bimself  as  uadutifiil 
tp  bia  parents,  addicted  to  cuniog,  swearii^,  lying, 
Md  Sabbatb-breafciag ;  teo^ted  with  htaspbeanoBi 
tbougbts,  and  perpetually  in  fear  of  th£  Devil,  to 
that  be  could  find  so  cerafbrt  ia  woriciD^,  eatiag, 
dri^Dgi  or  even  in  rietptng.  *<  Tb^  Den);"  be 
wp,  "  broke  is  upon  me  with  r«»SQt)iags  cooosni' 
iDg  the  being  of  a  God,  tilt  my  senses  were  ainiaat 
g^e.  He  then  »o  strengty  teng^ed  me  to  Has- 
pbemfc  that  I  could  not  withstand.  He  then  taU 
am,  '  Thou  art  inevitaUy  d»ni9ed  }*  mi  I  leaAily 
beUeved  him.  This  made  me  wJk  iot9  despiu,  as 
a  stone  into  .the  nighty  wat«r,  I  now  began  to 
wttider  about  hy  ^  river  nde,  a^di  through  womIb 
and  soUtaiy  places  i  many  tmea  k>c&iag  up  t« 
heaven  with  a  heart  ready  to  breaks  thisking  I  had 
oo  ^rt  there.  I  thought  every  one  bo^y  hwt 
myuif,  the  Devil  continually  telling  mt  there  was 
no  mercy  for  mc  I  cried  for  bdp,  but  found  no 
relief;  so  I  said  there  is  no  hope,  and  gave  the 
rnns  to  my  evil  deaires,  not  caring  which  end  went 
foremost,  but  giving  up  myself  to  wjdied  company 
and  flll  their  evH  wajrs.  And  1  wiaa  hasteirinf  on, 
when  the  great  tremendoui  God  met  me  as.  a 
Kan  in  the  way,  and  bis  holy  Spirit,  whoo  I  h^d 
been  so  long  grieving^  retomed  with  gcaatei  ftree 
than  ever.     I  had  wtt  rest  day  or  laghc.     I  was 
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afraid  to  go  to  bed,  lest  the  Devil  should  fetdi  me 
«waiy  beftxe  moniiag.  I  was  afraid  to  sh«t  toy 
eyes,  lest  I  should  awake  in  hell.  I  was  terrified 
when  asleep ;  sometime^  dreaming  that  many  devils 
were  in  the  room  ready  to  take  me  away ;  some* 
times  that  the  world  was  at  an  end.  At  other  dmea 
I  thought  I  saw  the  wotld  on  fire,  and  the  wicked 
left  to  bum  therein,  with  m^lf  amongst  them  ; 
and  when  I  awoke,  my  senses  were  almost  gone. 
I  was  often  on  the  point  of  destroying  myself,  and 
was  stopped,  I  know  not  bow.  Then  did  I  weep 
bitterly:  I  moaned  like  a  dove,  I  chattered  litn 
a  swallow.*' 

He  relates  yet  more  violent  paroxysms  than 
these :  how,  having  risoi  from  his  knees,  upon  a 
sudden  impulse  that  he  would  not  pray,  nm*  be  be- 
boldoi  to  Clod  for  mercy,  he  passed  the  whde 
night  as  if  his  very  body  had  been  in  a  fire,  and 
hdl  within  him;  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the 
Devil  was  in  the  room,  and  fully  expecting  every 
moment  that  he  would  be  let  loose  upon  him.  He 
says,  that  in  an  excess  of  blasphemous  ftenzy, 
having  a  stick  in  his  hand,  he  threw  it  towards 
heaven  against  God  with  the  utmost  enmity ;  and, 
he  says,  that  this  act  was  followed  by  what  he  sup* 
posed  to  be  a  supernatural  appearance :  that  imme- 
diately he  saw,  in  the  dear  sky,  a  creature  like  a 
swan,  but  much  larger,  part  black,  part  brown» 
which  fiew  at  him,  went  just  over  his  head,  and 
lighting  OD  the  ground,  at  about  forty  yards*  dis- 
tance, stood  staring  upon  him.  Hie  mder  must 
not  suppose  this  to  be  mere  fiction ;  what  he  saw 
was  certainly  a  bustard,  whose  nest  was  near ;  but 
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Wesley  publiAes  the  story  as  Hume  wrote  it, 
without  any  qualifying  word  or  observation,  and 
doubtless  believed  it  as  it  was  written.  Had  this 
poor  man  been  a  Romanist*  he  would  have  found 
beads  and  holy  water  effectual  amulets  in  sucA 
cases :  anodynes  would  have  been  the  best  palli< 
atives  in  such  a  disease ;  and  he  might  have  been 
cured  through  the  imagination,  when  no  remedy 
could  be  ^{died  to  the  understanding. 

Id  this  extraordinary  state  of  mind  he  forsook 
his  wife  and  childreot  and  enlisted  in  the  Queen's 
raiment  of  dragoons.  The  life  which  John  Bun- 
yan  wrote  of  himself,  under  the  title  of  "  Grace 
abounding  to  the  Chief  of  liners"  now  fell  into 
his  hands.  He  read  it  with  the  deepest  attention, 
finding  that  the  case  nearly  resembled  his  own :  he 
tboi^ht  it  the  beat  book  he  had  ever  seen  }  and  it 
^ve  him  some  hope  of  mercy.  "  In  every  town 
where  we  staid«"  says  he,  *'  I  went  to  church ;  but 
I  did  not  hear  what  1  wanted :  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world ! 
Being  come  to  Alnwick,  Satan  desired  to  have  me, 
that  he  might  siit  me  as  wheat.  And  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  me  with  such  weight,  as  made 
me  roar  for  very  anguish  of  ^iriL  Many  times  I 
stopt  in  the  street,  afraid  to  go  tme  step  farther, 
lest  I  should  step  into  hell.  I  now  read  and  fasted, 
ajod  went  to  church,  and  prayed  seven  times  a  day. 
One  day,  as  I  widked  by  the  Tweed  side,  I  cried 
out  aloud,  being  all  atbirat  for  God,  Ob  that  thou 
wouldst  hear  my  prayer,  and  let  my  cry  cwne  up 
befixe  thee  I   Ihc  Lord  heard :  he  sent  a  gradoiis 
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attstftt^ :  he  Itfted  ne  np  out  of  the  duiige<m ;  he 
tot^  amy  i&  my  sorrow  and  Sax,  afiA  fiUed  riry  Mut 
with  peace  and  joy.  The  stream  glided  awecdj 
aifOvg,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  r^oice  witk  ne.** 
Btft  left  as  be  was,  whollyto  fais  own  diseased  iiii»* 
^nation,  the  hot  and  cold  fits  succeeded  eaeh  oAer 
witfi  Iftde  interval  of  rest.  Being  sent  to  London 
wfA  tile  camp-eqinpage,  he  went  to  hear  one  ni 
Whitefield's  preachers,  and  ventured,  as  he  was 
eOMfn^  back  from  the  meeting',  to  tell  bim  the 
dstfesft  (^  his  soul.  The  preacher,  wfiose  charity 
seems  to  ha,te  t>een  upon  a  par  witli  hh  wisdom, 
node  answer,  "  The  work  of  the  Devi!  is  upon 
ytn,"  and  rode  aw^.  *'  It  -was  of  the  tender 
fltercies  of 'God,"  says  poo^  Haime,  «  tbat  I  did 
not  put  an  end  to  tty  fife." 

"  Yet,"  he  says,  «  I  tfaongfat  if  I  mufit  be 
Attuned  myse^,  I  will  do  what  I  can  that  others 
flny  be  saved-,  so  I  b^an  to  reprove  open  sin 
Wberever  I  saw  or  heard  i^  and  to  wani  the  vn> 
gotRy  that,  if  fbey  did  not  repent,  they  would 
swely  perish  :  but,  if  I  found  any  that  were  weary 
and  faeav}'  laden,  I  told  dtem  to  wait  upon  Ac 
Lord,  and  be  urould  renew  tbeir  sU^ngth ;  yet  I 
fottnd  no  'Strength  myself.**  He .  was,  however, 
lucl^  enough  to  bear  Cbaries  We^ey,  at  Ool< 
f^efter,  and  to  consirit  Mm  wVn  1^ 'service  was 
over.  'V^aer  than  the  Caltfttistic  pKacher,  Charies 
Wedey  encouraged  him,  and  bade  him  goon  witii- 
out  fear,  and  not  be  dismayed  at  any  temptation. 
Hese  words  sank  deep,  and  were  Mi  as  a  MestAng 
to^iittt^'dt'  ttnmy  yean.     Ifis  r^gitnent  wasnow 
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(tfdered  to  I^ikIgiii  ;  alid  wtiting  fh»)  tb^ce  t6 
WeOef  far  tcimf<m.  dttd  counsel,  h6  ^u  exhorted 
td  peiSeveit  in  hk  cftlliog.  '*  It  is  but  &  )Hfl« 
13)tng,"  iSnd  Wesley,  "  that  rasxk  iihould  be  ^aiftsl 
yttn,  while  you  know  God  is  on  your  sidfe.  If  he 
give  ydu  any  cottipanidn  in  the  mrrow  vny,  it 'ft 
trail ;  and  it  is  wdl  ff  be  does  not :  btit  by  aH 
titeans  miss  no  o}!)portuntty  — ^speak  and  spare  not: 
declare  what  God  has  done  f<tt-  your  soul :  regflftd 
tlM  worfdly  pradence.  Be  not  ashatned  of  Oirist, 
iji  of  his  word,  ot  of  his  work,  or  of  hisservatttd. 
Apeak  the  trdth  in  love,  even  in  the  midst  -of  a 
ldKx)kedgeneratioD.'*-^'*Ididspeak,"hesays,  ^itlfl 
ttotsimre."  He  wasinthebattleof  Dettiogen,ilWl 
being  tlftn  ill  a  ftt&te  of  hdpe,  he  describes  hithstiiHF 
te  in  the  inost  eiralted  abd  envirlble  state  of  tntttd, 
'«hil6,  duritig  seven  hours,  he  stood  the  fire  of  tht 
eti^ttiy.  He  W&s  in  a  new  world,  and  Ms  heart  *aS 
Wtd  with  love,  petice,  and  joy  liteore  than  toflgufc 
^tinHA  expfiii.  Hfs  f^th,  -as  weTI  as  his  oburage, 
Hras  t>ut  to  the  trial,  and  both  were  found  proof. 

KHntDiAg  into  Randets  to  take  ii|>  thenr -ffJht^ 
'cfuarters,  as  tbey  inardied  beside  the  Maine;  they 
*•  «aw  the  dead  men  lie  in  the  river,  and  on  tht 
VkaHeSi  as  dung  for  the  earth :  for  many  of  the 
■ftWifth,  attempting  to  pass  the  rrvet  after  the 
'hti&ge  had  been  broken,  had  been  drowned,  mtiA 
CM  a^ore  where  there  was  none  -  to  bury  them.'* 
During  the  winter,  he  ibund  tvo  soldietn  who 
^;reed  to  txke  a  room  widi  him,  and  meet  ever^ 
-night  to  pray  and  i-ead  die  Scriptures :  odien  soon 
joined ^m:  a  society  was  formed;  and  Methodism 
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was  otgtauzed  in  ^e  iu*my  with  great  ■ucceo. 
Hiere  were  three  hundred  in  the  80cie^»  and  six 
preachera  beside  Haime.  As  soon  as  they  were 
settled  in  a  camp,  they  built  a  tabernacle.  He 
had  generally  a  thousand  hearers,  ofiBcers  as  well 
as  common  soldiers ;  and  be  found  means  of  hiring 
others  to  do  his  duty,  that  he  might  have  more 
leisure  for  carrying  on  the  spiritual  war.  He  fre- 
quently walked  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles 
a-day,  aud  preached  five  times  a-day  for  a  week 
together.  **  I  had  three  armies  against  me,"  he 
says:  **  the  french  army,  the  wicked  English 
army,  and  an  army  of  Devils ;  but  I  feared  them 
not.'*  It  was  not,  indeed,  likely  that  he  should 
go  on  without  some  difficulties,  his  notions  of  dn^ 
not  being  always  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
established  rules  of  military  discipline:  An  of- 
jicer  one  day  asked  him  what  be  preached }  and  as 
Haime  mentioned  certain  sins  which  he  more  par- 
ticularly denounced,  and  which  perhaps  touched 
the  enquirer  a  little  too  closely,  the  officer  swore 
at  him,  and  said,  that,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  be 
would  have  him  fl<^ged  to  death.  **  Sir,**  re- 
plied Haime,  "  you  have  a  commission  over  men ; 
but  I  have  a  commission  from  God  to  tell  you,  you 
roust  either  repent  of  your  sins,  or  perish  everlast- 
ingly.*' His  coauaanding  officer  asked  him  how  he 
came  to  preach ;  and  being  answered,  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  constrained  him  to  call  bis  fellow-sinners 
to  repentance,  told  him,  that  then  he  must  restrain 
that  iftirit.  Haime  relied,  be  would  die  first  It 
is  to  the  honour  of  his  officers  that  they  manifinted 
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vo  Serious  displeasure  at  language  like  this.  Higcon- 
duct  toward  one  of  his  comrades  might  have  drawn 
upoo  him  much  more  unpleasant  coosequences. 
TYiis  was  a  reprobate  feUow*  who,  finding  a  piece 
of  mone^,  after  some  search,  which  he  thought  he 
bad  lost,  threw  it  on  the  table,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Hiere  ia  my  ducat ;  but  no  thanks  to  God,  any 
more  than  to  the  Devil."  Uaime  wrote  down  thft 
words,  and  brought  him  to  a  court-martial.  Being 
than  asked  what  be  had  to  say  'gainst  him,  he  pro* 
duced  the  speech  in  writing ;  and  the  o^er  having 
read  it,  demanded  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  take 
account  flflTsuch  matters.  "  No,  Sir,"  replied  the 
enthusiast ;  *<  if  I  had  heard  such  words  spoken 
^punst  His  M^esty  Kug  George,  would  not  you 
have  counted  me  a  villain  if  J  had  concealed  them  ?" 
The  only  corporal  pain  to  which  officers  were 
subjected  by  our  martial  law,  was  for  this  o^nce. 
Til)  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  they  were  liable  to 
have  their  tongues  bored  with  a  hot  iron  ;  and,  mi- 
tigated as  the  law  now  was,  it  might  still  have  ex> 
posed  the  culprit  to  serious  punishment,  if  the 
officer  had  not  sought  to  end  the  matter  as  easily 
M  he  could;  and  therefore,  afler  telling  the  soldi^ 
tbat  he  was  worthy  of  death,  by  the  laws  of  God 
And  man,  asked  the  prosecutor  what  he  wished  to 
have  done ;  giving  him  thus  an  opportunity  of 
atoning,  by  a  little  discretion,  for  the  excess  of 
hit  <eal.  H«me  answered,  that  be  only  desired  to 
^  parted  Horn  -him  ;  and  thus  it  terminated.  It 
vm  well  for  him  that  this  man  was  not  of  a  mali- 
oioas  temper,  or  he  might  easily  have  made  the 
VOL.  n.  K 
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i  be  regarded  by  all  his  fellows  in  the  odiotiB 
light  of  a  penlecutor  and  an  informer. 

Wbile  he  was  quartered  at  Bruges,  General  Pon- 
tonby  granted  him  the  use  of  tbe  English  church, 
and,  by  help  of  some  good  singing,  they  brought 
t(^ether  a  large  congregation.  In  tbe  ensuing 
spring  tbe  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  fought  Hie 
Methodist  soldiers  were  at  this  time  wrought  up  to 
a  high  pitch  of  fanaticism.  One  of  them  being 
fully  prepossessed  with  a  belief  that  he  should  ^ 
in  tbe  action,  danced  for  joy  before  he  went  into 
it }  exclaiming,  that  be  was  going  to  rest  in  the 
bosom  of  Jesus.  Others,  when  mortally  wounded, 
broke  out  into  rapturous  expressions  of  hope  and 
assured  triumph,  at  the  near  prospect  of  dissolu- 
tion. Haime  himself  was  under  the  not  less  com- 
fortable persuasion  that  the  French  had  no  ball 
made  which  would  kill  him  that  day.  His  horse 
was  killed  under  him.  "  Where  is  your  God 
now,  Haime?"  said  an  officer,  seeing  him  fall. 
"  Sir,  ^e  is  here  with  me,"  replied  the  soldier, 
**  and  he  will  bring  me  out  of  the  battle."  Before 
Haime  could  extricate  himself  from  the  faorae, 
which  was  lying  upon  him,  a  cannon  ball  took  off 
the  officer's  head.  TTiree  of  bis  fellow-preachers 
were  killed  in  this  battle,  a  fourth  went  to  tbe 
hospital,  having  both  arms  broken }  tbe  other  two 
began  to  preach  the  pleasant  doctrine  of  Anti- 
nomianism,  and  professed  that  they  were  always  ' 
happy ;  in  which  one  of  them,  at  least,  was  sincere, 
being  frequently  drunk  twice  a  day.  Many  months 
had  not  passed  before  Haime  himself   relapsed 
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into  his  old  miserable  state.  "  I  was  off  my  watch/' 
he  says,  '*  and  fell  by  a  grievous  temptation.  It 
came  as  quick  as  lightning.  I  knew  not  if  I  was 
in  my  senses ;  but  I  fell,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
departed  firom  me.  Satan  was  let  loose,  and  fol- 
lowed me  by  day  and  by  nighu  The  agony  of  my 
mind  weighed  down  my  body,  and  threw  me  into 
a  bloody  flux.  I  was  carried  to  a  hosjHtal,  just 
dropping  into  hell :  but  the  Lord  upheld  me,  with 
an  unseen  hand,  quivering  over  the  great  gulf. 
Before  my  fall,  my  sight  was  so  strong,  that  I  could 
look  stedfastly  on  the  sun  at  noon-day  i  but,  after 
it,  I  could  not  look  a  man  in  the  face,  nor  bear  to 
be  in  any  company.  The  roads,  the  hedges,  the 
trees,  every  thing  seemed  cursed  of  God.  Nature 
appeared  void  of  God,  and  i  n  the  possession  of  the 
Devil.  The  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  all  appeared  in  a  league  against  me.  I  was 
one  day  drawn  out  into  the  woods,  lamenting  my 
forlorn  state,  and  on  a  sudden  I  began  to  weep 
bitterly :  from  weeping  I  fell  to  howling,  like,  a 
wild  beast,  so  that  the  woods  resounded  i  yet  could 
I  say,  notwithstanding  my  bitter  ciy,  my  stroke  is 
heavier  than  my  groaning ;  nevertheless,  I  could 
not  say,  *  Ix>rd  have  mercy  upon  me  £'  if  I  might 
have  purchased  heaven  thereby.  Very  frequently 
Judas  was  represented  to  me  as  han^ng  just  before 
me.  So  great  was  the  displeasure  of  God  against 
m^  that  he,  in  great  measure,  took  away  the 
sight  of  my  eyes :  I  could  not  see  the  sun  for  more 
than  eight  months :  even  in  the  clearest  summer 
Juf,  it  alwa^  appeared  to  me  tike  a  mass  of  blood. 
K  S 
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At  the  same  time  I  lost  the  nse  Of  tb^  Ism^si  t 
coul4  truly  say,  •  lliou  haUt  Mint  flJ-e  into  my  trtifids/ 
I  was  oAeti  as  hot  as  if  I  VHA  burning  to  d6ath  t 
many  times  I  looked  to  see  if  my  clothes  itere  not 
on  fire.  I  have  gone  into  a  river  to  cool  BiysUf ; 
but  it  was  all  the  same ;  fbr  vhat  could  quench 
^e  wrath  of  his  indignatibu  that  was  let  looSe  upoii 
me  7  At  odier  times,  in  the  midst  of  suihmer,  I 
have  been  so  cold,  that  I  knew  not  ho*  to  beiOf  it  i 
all  the  dothes  I  could  put  on  had  ho  e&ct;  but 
faiy  flesh  shivered,  aiid  ihy  very  bones  qiiak^.'' 

As  a  mer^  physical  ease,  this  irould  be  very  cu- 
rious i  but,  as  a  psychological  one,  it  i^  Of  die 
fii|^h^st  iiiter^st  For  seven  years  he  coiiUriuiid  in 
this  misetibje  state,  without  One  cotttfottabfe  hope, 
**  angry  at  God,  angry  at  himself,  angry  bt  tiie 
Devil,**  and  fancying  himself  {)ossessed  With  more 
devils  than  Mary  Magdalene.  Only  li^hile  be  was 
preaching  to  others  (for  he  still  continue  to 
preach)  his  distress  was  a  little  abated.  **  9Mhe 
may  enquire,"  says  he,  "  what  coUld  move  ink  to 
preach  while  I  was  in  such  a  foiiom  condition  ? 
They  must  aA  of  God,  for  I  cannot  tell.  After 
isome  years  'I  attempted  Again  to  pray.  W!^  this 
^Batan  Was  not  well  pleased ;  for  one  day,  as  I  was 
walking  alone,  and  &intly  crying  for  mercy,  sM- 
denly  such  a  hot  blast  of  brimstone  flashed  in  toy 
face,  as  almost  took  away  my  breath ;  and  presently 
after  an  invisible  power  struck  up  my  heels,  HcA 
ttirew  me  violently  upon  my  lace,  (hie  Sunday  i 
went  to  church  in  Holland,  whea  the  Ix»d*s  8iip<- 
per  was  to  be  administered.    I  haA  a  great  desire 
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to  p^rb^kf  of  }%i  but  the  enony  canje  in  lUca* 
flood  to  Jiinder  ufe,  pCHfring  in  temptations  of  every 
kind.  I  re^^ted  him  vith  my  ipight,  till,  thresh 
the  9gony  of  my  mind,  the  blood  gushed  <uit  at  my 
noutb  ^d  nose.  However,  I  was  enabled  (o  con- 
911^,  and  to  partake  of  the  blessed  elements.  I 
was  much  distressed  with  dretuns  and  viaiona  ni 
the  night  I  dreamt  oqe  night  that  1  was  in  hell  i 
another,  that  I  was  on  Mount  Etnat  that,  on  a 
sinliii^n,  it  shodL  and  trembled  exceedingly ;  aod 
that^  at  last,  it  split  asunder  in  several  places,  and 
nink  into  the  fuming  lake,  all  hut  that  little  ^pot 
<m  whicb  I  stood.  Oh  )iow  thankful  wa^  I  for  tny 
I^Mprvirtion! — I  thought  tka*.  I  was  worse  than 
Cajn.  In  rough  weather  it  was  oflen  suggested  to 
me  *  this  is  on  yottr  account!  See,  the  earth  is 
ciyrsed  fpr  ^four  sake ;  and  it  will  be  no  bett^  till 
ypn  are  in  hell  !*  Oflen  did  I  wish  that  I  had  never 
bleep  cpiBrerted:  often,  that  I  had  never  been 
bfvn.  Yet  I  pneached  every  day,  and  endeavoured 
to  appear  <^n  and  frete  to  my  brethren.  I  en- 
cmusged  tb«n  that  were  tempted-  I  thundered 
out  the  terrors  of  the  law  against  the  ungodly.  I 
vas  often  violently  tempted  to  curse  and  awear  b&-  ' 
fone  and  after,  and  even  while  I  was  preaching. 
Sonetimes,  when  1  was  in  the. midst  of  the  coo- 
gr^ition,  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing 
idood-,  yea,  from  uttering  all  kind  of  ribaldry  and 
£]tiiy  ceaversation.  Frequently,  ai  I  was  going  to 
pr«aidbi,  the  Dtvil  has  set  upon  me  as  a  lion,  telling 
aae  he.  woidd  liave  me  just  then,  so  that  it  has 
thnnm  me  into  a  cold  sweat.  In  this  agony  I  have 
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caught  hold  of  the  Bible,  and  read,  *  If  any  raaa 
sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous !'  I  have  said  to  the  enemy, 
•  This  is  the  word  of  God,  and  thou  canst  not  deny 
it !'  Hiereat  he  would  be  like  a  man  that  shrunk 
back  from  the  thrust  of  a  sword.  But  he  would  be 
at  me  again.  I  again  met  him  in  the  same  way ; 
till  at  last,  blessed  be  God !  he  fled  from  me.  And 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  sharpest  assaults,  God 
gave  me  just  strength  enough  to  bear  them.  When 
he  has  strongly  suggested,  just  as  I  was  going  to  ' 
preach,  '  I  will  have  thee  at  last,*  I  have  answered, 
(sometimes  with  too  much  anger,)  *  I  will  have 
another  out  of  thy  hand  first  1'  And  many,  while 
I  was  myself  in  tlie  deep,  were  truly  convinced 
and  converted  to  God." 

Having  returned  to  England,  and  obtained  his 
discharge  from  the  army,  he  was  admitted  by 
Mr.Wealeyasa  travelling  preacher.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  deliver  him  from  his  miserable  dis-' 
ease  of  mind  t  he  could  neither  be  satisfied  with 
preaching  nor  without  it:  wherever  he  went  he 
was  not  able  to  remain,  but  was  continually  wan- 
dering to  and  fro,  seeking  rest,  but  finding  none. 
"  I  thought,"  he  says,  "  if  David  or  Peter  had 
been  living,  they  would  have  pitied  me."  Wesley,  ' 
after  a  while,  took  him  as  a  companion  in  one  of 
his  rounds,  knowing  his  state  of  miud,  and  know- 
ing how  to  bear  with  it,  and  to  manage  it.  **  It 
was  good  for  him,"  he  said,  "  to  be  in  the  fiery 
furnace:  he  should  be  purified  therein,  but  not 
consumed."  Year  after  year  he  continued  in  this 
5 
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estraqrdinaiy  state,  till,  in  the  year  I766,  he  was 
pitauaded  hy  Mr.  Wesley  to  go  and  dwell  with  a 
person  at  St  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  who  wanted  a 
worn-out  preacher  to  live  with  him,  take  care  of 
his  family,  and  pray  with  him  morning  and  even- 

■  iag.     Here  he  was,  if  possible,  ten  times  worse 
than  before ;  and  it  seemed  to  him,  that,  unless  he 

■  got  some  relief,  he  must  die  in  despair.  <*  One 
-day,*'  he  says,  "  I  retired  into  the  hall,  fell  on  my 

fiwe,  and  cried  for  mercy  ^  but  got  no  answer.  I 
got  up,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  wriqg- 
iBg  my  hands,  and  crying  like  to  break  my  heart ; 
be^ng  of  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  if  there  was  any 
mercy  for  me,  to  help  me ;  and,  blessed  be  his 
name,  all  on  a  sudden,  I  found  such  a  change 
through  my  soul  and  body,  as  is  past  description. 
I  wa^  afraid  I  should  alarm  the  whole  house  with 
the  expressions  of  my  joy.  I  had  a  full  witness 
from  Uie  Spirit  of  God  that  I  should  not  find  that 
bondage  any  min-e.  Glory  be  to  Ciod  for  all  his 
mercy."  Twenty  years  the  disease  had  continued 
upon  him ;  and  it  now  left  him,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, aa  instantaneously  as  it  came:  and  his  ac- 
count is  credible ;  for  he  acknowledges  that  he 
had  not  the  same  faith  as  in  his  former  state  :  the 
age  of  nature  was  over,  and  the  fierceness  of  his 
disposition  was  spent,  though  its  restlessness  was 
unabated.  Though  his  chaplainship  with  Mr. 
Hoskins  had  every  thing  which  could  render  such 
a  situation  comfortable,  he  could  not  be  at  ease  till 
he  was  agun  in  motion,  and  had  resumed  his  iti- 
..  nenmt  labours.     He^  lived  till   the  great  age  of 
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8eventy>eight,  and  died  of  &  fev^,  which  wu  iton 
than  twelve  months  consuming  him,  and  wfakti 
wore  him  to  ike  bone  before  he  went  to  rest.  Bat 
liiOUgh  his  latter  days  were  pain,  they  were  net 
soitow.  "  He  preached  as  loDg  as  he  wm  able  to 
spealc,  and  longer  than  he  could  stand  without  mp- 
pDtt.**  Some  of  his  last  words  were,  "  O  Lonl, 
in  thee  hm^e  I  trusted,  and  hare  not  been  etm- 
ibunded  ;"  and  he  expired  in  full  confidence  tfaftt 
a  convoy  ttf  angels  were  ready  to  conduct  hii  nal 
to  the  paradise  of  God. 

Whatever  may  be  thoH^ht  of  John  Hasme'K  «ptt- 
lificiftttonft  for  preaching  the  gospel,  there  was  o&e 
man  at  least  who  had  reason  to  bless  him  as  his 
greatest  e^rUily  benefactor:  this  was  Sampson 
Sttifiiibrth,  who  Served  at  the  same  time  as  a  ^- 
'rate  in  the  army.  He  was  the  son  of  a  cuUer  at 
Sheffield,  and  grew  up  without  any  moral  or  reli- 
gious instraction,  "so  that  he  had  "  no  fear  of  God 
beibre  his  eyes,  no  thought  of  his  providence,  -of 
'his  lurvitig  mercy,  dot  indeed  of  his  having  any 
-thing  to  do  with  the  world."  Why  he  was  bun 
ititb  the  world,  w4iat  was  his  business  in  it,  tff 
where  he  was  to  go  when  this  life  was  over,  were 
considerations,  he  says,  which  never  entered  into 
Ids  mind ;  and  he  grvw  up  in  a  course  of  brutal 
viccis,  being  as  utterly  without  God  in  the  world 
as  the  beasts  that  perish.  He  describes  himself  as 
nM  tmly  fierce  and  passionate,  but  ^so  sullen  aad 
malicious,  without  any  feeling  of  humanly }  Md 
dispoMd,  mstead  of  weeping  with  those  wlm  wept, 
to  rejoice  in  their  sufimngs.    This  h<^dul  sal^t 
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noUBUd  aa  a  aoldier  at  the  age  ot'  nineteen,  in  sptfce 
of  1i\e  tnn  and  entreaties  of  his  mother ;  aad^ 
after  some  faair-breadth  escapes  from  Mtuatiom  into 
^)Hlicfa  he  was  led  bj  his  own  rashsess  and  profit-' 
gacy,  he  joined  the  army  in  Grermany  a  few  days 
^Aer  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  While  they  ware 
CBcamped  at  Wonm,  orders  were  read  at  the  head 
of  every  regiment,  that  no  soldier  shoidd  go  abwe 
«  «»le  from  the  camp  on  pain  of  death,  which  was 
to  be  executed  immedtately,  without  tlie  forms  of 
a  eoHTt^narUtd.  This  did  not  deter  Staniftnth 
irom  stra^ling;  and  be  was  drinking  with  some 
of  his  comrades  in  a  small  town  to  the  lelt  of  the 
cuap,  when  a  captain,  with  a  guard  of  harse,  eame 
to  take  them  up,  'fonng  appointed  to  seize  aU  he 
-cvuld&id  out  of  the  lines,  andhangupthe^rstaan 
withoat  delay.  The  guard  entered  the  town  and  shMt 
tke  gates.  He  eaw  them  in  tioae,  ran  to  a  wicket 
in  ^ae  gnat  gate,  which  was  only  upon  t^e  Jatdi, 
and  fatffore  the  gate  itself  -could  be  opeoeii  te  let 
ike  horsemen  follow  him,  got  into  the  vmeyatda, 
and  there  conoealed  hiondf  by  ^^g  dora.  .He 
had  a  sdU  narrower  escape  not  long  afliennafda:*^ 
many  complaints  had  been  made  of  the  raanwdaDS 
in  the  English  army ;  and  it  was  proclaimed  -that 
the  gufH'd  would  be  otit  every  night,  to  hai^  ivp 
the  first  ofifenders  who  were  taken.  This  £allMr 
listened  to  the  protilamatien,  and  qet  «at,  as'  aoan 
as  the  office  who  reed  it  had  turotd  aw^,  npona 
plimdwing  p»r^,  with  two  of  ibis  companioiu. 
They  Mole  feyr  buHecks,  and  were  mat  Agnaa  Aft. 
oer  driving  tbem  ita  die  oamp.   fltanifarth  jaid  A^, 
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had  bought  them,  and  the  excuse  passed.  On  the 
■ext  day  the  owners  came  to  the  camp  to  make  their 
complaint ;  and  three  of  the  beasts,  which  had  been 
sold,  but  not  slaughtered,  were  identified.  Orders 
-were  of  course  given  to  arrest  ihe  thieves.  .That 
vtiy  morning  Staniforth  had  been  sent  to  some  dis- 
tance on  an  out-party,  and  thus  Providence  again 
{Observed  him  from  a  shameful  death. 

There  was  in  the  same  company  with  him  a  na^ 
tive  of  Barnard-Castle,  by  name  Mark  Bond,  a 
.man  of  a  melancholy  but  religious  disposition^  who 
had  enlisted  in  the  hope  of  being  killed.  "  His 
ways,"  says  Staniforth,  «  were  not  like  those  of 
other  men :  out  of  his  little  pay  he  saved  money  to 
send  to  his  friends.  We  could  never  get  him  to 
■dnnk  with  us  i  but  he  was  always  full  of  sorrow : 
be  read  much,  and  was  much  in  private  prayer." 
■Ilie  state  of  his  mind  arose  from  having  uttered  blas- 
phemy when  he  was  a  little  boy,  ai}d  the  thou^t  of 
tiiia  kept  him  in  a  constant  state  of  wretchedness 
and  de^»ir.  A  Romanist  might  here  observe,,  that 
a  distressing  case  like  this  could  not  have  occurred 
inioae  ofhis  persuasion ;  and  one  who  knows  that 
die  practice  of  confession  brings  with  it  evils  ten- 
-f<rid  greater  than  those  which  it  palliates,  may  be 
allowed  to  regret  that,  in  our  church,  there  should 
be  so  Uttle  intercourse  between  tbe  pastor  and  the 
peo[^.  This  poor  man  might  have  continued  his 
whole  life  in  misery,  if  John  Haime  had  not  taken 
to  preachings  in  the  army :  he  went  to  hear  him, 
-indfbimd'wliathe  wanted;  his  peace'of  mind  was 
natmedi.  and  wiping  that  others  should  partajce 
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in  the  happiness  which  he  experienced*  he- could 
(bink  of  no  one  vho  stood  more  in  need  of  the  same 
spiritua)  medicine  than  hia  comrade  Stanifoith. 
He,  as  might  be  expected,  first  wondered  at  his 
conversation,  and  afterwards  mocked  at  it.  Bond, 
however,  was  not  thus  to  be  discouraged :  he  met 
him  one  day  when  he  was  in  distress,  having 
neither  food,  money,  nor  credit,  and  asked  him  to 
.  go  and  hear  the  preaching.  Staniforth  made  an- 
swer, <*  You  bad  better  give  me  something  to  eat 
and  drink,  for  I  am  boUi  hnagry  and  dry."  Bond 
did  as  he  was  requested ;  took  him  to  a  sutler's, 
and  treated  him,  and  persuaded  him  afterwards, 
reluctant  as  he  was,  to  accompany  him  to  the 
preaching.  Incoherent  and  rbapsodieal  as  mdk 
preaching  would  be,  it  was  better  suited  to  such 
auditors  than  any  thing  more  temperate  would  have 
been :  it  was  level  to  their  capacities ;  and  the  pas- 
sionate sincerily  with  which  it  was  delivered  found 
the  readiest  way  to  their  feelings.  Stanifcnth,  who 
-went  with  great  unwillingness,  and  who  was  appa- 
rently in  no  ways  prepared  for  such  an  e&ct,  was, 
by  that  one  sermon,  suddenly  and  effectually  re- 
claimed from  a  state  of  habitual  brutality  and  vice. 
He  returned  to  his  tent  full  of  sorrow,  thoroug^y 
convinced  of  his  miserable  state,  and  "  seeing  all 
his  sins  stand  in  battle<-array  against  him."  The 
-next  day  he  went  early  to  the  place  of  meetii^: 
stHue  soldiers  were  reading  there,  some  nngifeg 
hymns,  and  others  were  at  prayer.  One  came  up 
to  him,  and  after  enquiring  how  l<»ig  he  bad  at- 
tended the  preachers,  said  to  him,  "Let  us  go  to 
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pl^^rjV  f)g4  3(uii£i)rUi  wm  obliged  tp  co(^es« 
tb^  be  could  not  pray,  for  he  bad  ney^r  prayed  J9 
ifffi  lile,  i;ieither  bad  be  ever  read  it)  any  deyo- 
tipnal  book.  Bond  had  a  piece  of  an  old  Eil^e,  a]i4 
gave  it  binii  saying.  ■■  I  can  do  better  without  it 
^  than  yoii,"  This  vm  a  true  friend.  H^  found 
thft  Staiufortb  was  in  debt }  and  telling  bim  that 
it  beca^ie  Cbriptians  to  be  first  just,  and  th^i  cb;- 
ritabte,  said,  "  We  will  put  bot^  our  pays  tc^eth^, 
A^d  live  as  hard  as  we  can,  and  what  we  spare  witf 
|tay  the  debt."  Such  practice  must  have  come 
.^ongly  in  aid  of  the  preaching. 
.  Fri>>9i  that  timie  Stwiforth  sliook  o&'  alJ  hfs  lenil 
■CWrses:  tliougb  till  theq  an  habitital  gwearer,  he 
a^yer  afterwards  swore  au  oath :  tliough  addicted 
to  dciqkiog,  be  nevei'  w^  into:Kicated  agaia : 
though  a  gambler  from  his  yxmth  iup,  he  Ji^  off 
^ggiuig ;  and  haying  so  often  risked  his  oqc^  lor 
tbe  *3^  of  pluQ^rj  h«  would  not  ^ow  gathffi-  w 
f^le  or  a  bunch  ,«f  grapes.  Metbodisii)  h«d 
wj^ugbt  ia  him  a  great  and  salutary  jwqrk  i  b«^  it 
tmight  hiqn  to. expect  another <efaaiige  not  le«s  pat- 
^•hleto^umelf:  hewBsinhUiterdistrewuaderth^ 
imigbt  «f  his  m»,  and  be  was  t»^ht  jto  look  for  a 
fidl  aodiWtiQBAeniieof  delivQraucefrom  the  burd^g. 
mis  own  efibi^  were  not  iww^ng  to  bring  OP  tfa^ 
8po-itual  cmi$»  BPd,  after  «me  mbpths.  he  w«b 
syicoesAflil'  The  accOMOt  wt^^  he  gives  qiu^  bp 
t^y^lained  1^  s^ipposing  ^at  strwg  pa^ion  sMdc 
.the  jn^r^on,  ni  wMt  was  either  a  ai^pii^  ^r  ^ 
iivLlUAg  dreoei,  Strang  as  r^x^ }  f^*  &r  mofe  ,pif». 
Uabk  iM>h4tioa  thw  w^uld  b?  {#H:d^  by  »afip^^g 
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it  to  any  wfifid  exaggeration  or  ddibei^te  fUtt. 
kood.  '*  From  twelve  at  night  till  two,"  he  say*, 
"  it  was  my  turn  to  stand  centinel  &t  a  dangerous 
pOBt.  I  had  a  feltow-centineU  but  I  d^lred  hicB 
t»  go  avayt  Which  he  willingly  did.  As  so6n  &»  t 
was  alone,  I  knelt  down,  and  deterrojned  not  tb 
me,  bnt  to  continue  crying  and  wrestling  widi 
G«d,  till  he  had  mercy  on  me.  How  long  I  wtu  iil 
thotageny  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  as  I  looked  isp  to 
Heiven,  I  uw  the  douds  open  exceeding  brigli^ 
and  I  saw  Jesus  hanging  on  tiic  cross.  At  the  same 
moment  these  Words  were  applied  te  my  bcartt 
<  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.'  AU  guilt  w«  gctte, 
and  my  soul  was  filled  with  unutten^le  pwce :  tiie 
fcor  of  dea&and  h^  was  vauishsd  awBy^  I  was 
filled  With  wonder  and  astonishmeikt.  I  closed  my 
oycs,  biit  the  impression  was  still  the  same  ^  mAd^ 
fin-  aboBt  ten  w^^ls,  while  I  was  awake,  let  nie  be 
wtere  I  wouldk  the  saihe  appeaiiancc  was  still  b^ 
fbee  my  vyes,  and  the  same  impression  upon  M^ 
heart,  *  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.' "  It  may  ht 
bdieved  that  Stamfortii  felt  what  he  describes,  and 
imagined  what  he  appeared  to  see ;  but  to  publish 
such '^  account  as  Wesley' did,  witfaont  one'quidi- 
fylnfg  Temark,  is  enviously  to  encourage  wild  and 
dongeroos  enthusiasm. 

fltaniforth's  mother  bad  bought  him  off  onee 
when  he  enlisted,  and  sent  him  from  time  to  timt 
cnouey,  and  snch  things  as  he  wanted  and  she  corid 
provide  for  him.  He  now  wrote  her  a  long  letter, 
adring  pardon  of  her  and  his  father  for  all  his  dis- 
«badtence>;  tetting  tbeni   that  Ood,  for  Christ'^ 
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ai3i»,  bad  forgiven  htm  his  aiiu,  and  deainng  faer 
oot  to  send  him  any  more  supplies,  which  he  knew 
must  straitMi  her,  and  which  he  no  longer  wanted* 
£oi  he  had  l^umed  to  be  contented  with  bia  pay. 
This  letter  they  could  not  very  well  understand ; 
it  was  handed  about  till  it  got  into  the  hands  <tf  a 
dissenting  minister,  and  of  one  of  the  leading  Me- 
thodists at  Sheffield :  the  latter  sent  Stanifortk  a 
*'  comfortable  letter"  and  a  hymn-book ;  the  former 
a  letter  also,  and  a  Bible,  which  was  more  precious 
to  him  than  gold ;  as  was  a  prayer-bod^  also,  wlii<^ 
his  moUier  sent  him.  He,  as  wdl  as  Haime,  came 
sa&  out  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  where  Bond  was 
twice  preserved  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  aae 
mttsket-ball  having  struck  some  money  in  one  of 
his  pockets,  and  another  having  been  repelled  by 
a  knife.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  drafted  into  the 
artillery,  and  ordered  back  to  England  on  account 
of  .the  rebellion  in  1745.  He  was  now  quartered  at 
Deptford,  and  from  thence  was  able,  twice  a-wedc, 
to  attend  upon  Wesley's  preaching  at  the  Foundry, 
or  at  West-Street  Chapel.  At  Deptford  also  tliese 
was  a  meeting,  and  there  he  found  a  woman  who^ 
being  of  the  same  society,  was  willing  to  take  him 
for  a  husband  if  he  were  out  of  the  army.  On  his 
part,  the  match  appears  to  have  been  a  good  one 
as  to  worldly  matters :  she  was  persuaded  to  marry 
him  before  his  discharge  Was  obtained;  and,  on 
his  wedding-day,  he  was  ordered  to  embark  imne* 
dutely  for  Holland. 

The  army  which  he  joined  in  Holland  was  ubdtr 
the  commwd  of  Prince  Charles  of  IxHTun;  and 
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as  tbey  soon  oame  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  Stmu- 
l!»^' had  too  much  spiritto  apply  for  bis  discharge,  ' 
"  lest  he  ^oiild  seem  afraid  to  fight,  and  so  bring 
a  disgrace  upon  the  Gospel."  Near  Maastricht^ 
two  English  regiments,  of  which  bis  was  one;  with 
some  Hanoverians  and  Dutch,  in  all  about  1S,000 
men,  being  advanced  in  front  of  the  army,  had  a 
^rp  action.  The  Prince,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, forgot  to  send  them  orders  to  retreat,  *'  be- 
ing busy  with  his  cups  and  his  ladies ;"  and  it  ap- 
pears, indeed,  as  he  says,  that  many  brave  livoB 
were  vilely  thrown  away  that  day  by  his  gross  flMs> 
conduct.  Among  them  was  poor  Bond:  a  halt 
went  through  his  leg,  and  he  fell  at  Staniftotii'B 
feet.  **  I  and  another,"  says  he,  **  took  him  in 
our  arms,  and  carried  him  out  of  the  ranks,  while 
be  was  exhorting  me  to  stand  fast  in  Ihe  Lord.  We 
laid  him  down,  took  our  leave  of  him,  and  fell  into 
our  ranks  again."  In  their  farther  retreat,  Stani- 
forth  again  met  with  him,  when  -  he  had  received 
another  ball  through  his  thigh,  and  the  Freni^ 
pressed  upon  them  at  that  time  so  Closely,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  him,  thus  mortally  wounded, 
*'  but  with  his  heart  full  of  love,  and  his  eyes  full 
of  Heaven." — "  There,"  says  he,  "fell  a  great 
Christian,  a  good  soldier,  and  a  iaitbful  friend." 

When  the  army  went  into  winter-quarters,  Stani- 
forth  obtained  his  discharge  for  fifteen  guineas, 
wbfdi  his  wife  remitted  him.  He  now  settled  at 
Deptford,  became  a  leading  man  among  the:Me- 
thodists.  there,  and  finally  a  preacher  in  his  Awn 
neighbourhood,,  and  in  and  about  London;  -  And 
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bowever  little  it  wu  to  be  expected  from  the  early 
part  <^  his  life,  and  the  adiool  id  whieh  be  vas 
tnuMd,  his  life  was  honourable  to  himtN^f  and  be- 
neficial to  othen.  "  I  nuide  it  a  nile^"  be  uysp. 
**  from  the  beginning,  to  bear  my  own  expencea : 
this  cost  me  t«n  or  twelve  pounds  a  year;  and  I 
Utes  God  I  can  bear  it.  B^de  visiting  tiid  dass 
and  band,  and  visiting  the  sick,  I  preach  five  Or 
sot  times  in  the  w«^.  And  the  I.ord  gives  me  to 
ngoiee  in  that  I  can  still  say,  these  hands  hare 
BUiisterad  to  my  necenities.''  His  preaching  was 
so  well  liked,  that  he  was  more  than  once  invited 
to  leave  the  Conncctira,  and  take  care  of  a  se> 
parate  congr^ation,  with  a  sdaiy  of  fiir^  or  fi^ 
pounds  a-year :  but  he  was  attached  to  Methodism  ; 
he  saw  that  it  was  much  injured  by  such  sepa- 
rations ;  he  was  not  weary  of  his  labour ;  and  a* 
to  pecuniary  considerations,  they  had  no  weight 
with  him*  The  course  of  his  life,  and  the  happ}' 
state  of  hu  mind,  are  thus  described  by  himself: 
**  I  pfay  with  my  wife  b^ore  I  go  out  in  the  mora- 
ing,  and  at  breakfaat'time  with  my  family  and  all 
who  are  in  the  house.  The  former  part  of  the  day 
I  ^eod  in  my  busineav;  n^^>are  hours  in  reading  , 
and  private  exercise.  Most  evenings  I  preadi,  so 
that  I  am  sddom  at  home  before  nine  o'clock ;  but, 
though  I  am  so  much  out  at  nights,  and  generally 
alone,  God  keeps  me  both  from  evil  men  and  evil 
spirits :  and  many  times  I  am  as  fresh  when  I  come 
ia  at  night,  as  I  was  when  I  went  out  in  the  mrnm- 
ing.  2  cottclnde  the  day  in  rcodiog  the^riptons, 
and  in  pf»yiog  witll  jny  &Hsly.     I  am  now  in  the 
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sixty-third  year  of  my  age,  and,  glory  be  to  God, 
I  am  not  weary  of  well-doing.  I  find  my  desires 
after  God  stronger  than  ever ;  my  understanding  h 
more  clear  in  the  things  ,of  God ;  and  my  heart  is 
united  more  than  ever  both  to.God  and  his  people. 
I  know  their  religion  and  mine  is  the  gift  of  God 
through  Christ,  and  the  work  of  God  by  his  Spirit : 
it  is  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  is  received  and  re- 
tained by  faith,  in  the  use  of  all  gospel  ordinances. 
It  consists  in  an  entire  deadness  to  the  world  and 
to  our  own  will ;  and  an  entire  devotedness  of  our 
souls,  bodies,  time,  and  substance  to  God,  through 
Chxist  Jesus.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  loving  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  all  mankind 
for  God's  sake.  This  arises  from  a  knowledge  of 
his  love  to  us :  We  love  him,  because  ice  know  he 
fit  St  loved  U3;  &  sense  of  which  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  is  given  to  us.  fVom 
the  little  hereof"  that  1  have  experienced,  I  kAow, 
he  that  experiences  this  religion  is  a  happy  man." 

No  man  found  bis  way  into  the  Methodist  con- 
nection in  a  quieter  manner,  nor  brought  with  him 
a  finer  and  more  reasonable  mind,  than  Geobge 
Stoby,  a  native  of  Harthill,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  The  circumstances  of  his  boyhood 
were  favourable  to  his  di^)osition :  his  parents 
taught  him  early  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  though 
their  ioiteuctions,  he  says,  were  tedious  and  irk- 
some, yet  the  impression  which  they  made  was 
never  lost,  md  often  recurred  when  he  was  alone, 
.or  in  plaees  of  temptation.    The  minister  of  the  • 
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.parish  also  was  a  pious  and  venerable  man :  the  so- 
lemnity with  which  he  performed  his  duty  impreised 
the  boy  with  an  awful  sense  uf  the  Divine  presence ; 
and,  when  he  listened  to  the  bnrial-service,  he  had 
a  distant  prospect  of  judgement  and  eternity. 
Thunder  and  lightning  filled  him  with  a  solemn 
xLelight,  BS  a  manifestation  of  the  majesty  and 
power  of  the  Almighty.  His  heart,  as  well  as  bis 
imagination,  was  open  to  all  wholesome  influences ; 
and  having  one  day  killed  a  young  bird  by  throw- 
ing a  stone  at  it,  grief  and  remorse  for  the  pain 
which  he  had  inflicted,  kept  him  waking  duriog 
-several  nights ;  and  tears  and  prayers  to  God  for 
'  pardon  were  the  only  means  wherein  he  could  find 
relief.  After  a  decent  school  education,  he  was 
placed  with  a  country  bookseller.  Here,  being 
surrounded  with  hooks,  he  read  with  insatiable  and 
indiscriminate  avidity :  histories,  novels,  plays,  and 
romances,  were  perused  by  dozens.  He  studied 
short-hand,  and  improved  the  knowledge  which  be 
had  learned  at  school  of  geometry  and  trigono- 
metry ;  picked  up  something  of  ge<^raphy,  astro- 
nomy, botany,  anatomy,  and  other  branches  of 
physical  science ;  and  tired  himself  with  the  Sta- 
tutes at  T^rge.  The  lives  of  the  heathen  philo- 
sophers delighted  him  so  much,  that  at  Mie  time  he 
resolved  to  take  them  for  his  models ;  and  Thomas 
Taylor  or  John  Fransham  would  then  have  found 
him  in  a  fit  state  to'  have  received  the  mysteries 
of  Paganism.  He  frequently  read  till  eleven  at 
night,  and  began  again  at  four  or  five  in  the 
morning ;  and  he  always  had  a  book  -befcire  him 
while  he  was  at  his  meals. 
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From  die  shop  he  entered  the  printiugToffice, 
and,  applying  himself  sedulously  to  the  business, 
learned  to  di^atch  it  with  much  regularity,  so  that 
he  had  plenty  of  time  botli  for  study  and  recreaticm. 
One  summer  he  was  an  angler,  the  next  he  was  a 
6orist,  and  cultivated  auriculas  and  polyanthuses. 
'These  pursuits  soon  became  insipid.  He  tried 
cards,  and  found  them  only  implements  for  unpro- 
fitably  consuming  time }  and,  when  led  into  drink- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  that  folly  he  saw  its  madness, 
and  turned  from  it  with  abhorrence.  He  hoped 
that  horse-racing  might  be  found  a  more  manly 
and  rational  amusement ;  so  he  atteiided  the  races 
at  Doncaster,  with  the  most  flattering  expectations 
of  the  happiness  he  should  find  that  week.  *f  The 
first  day,"  says  he,  "  vanished  away  without  any 
satisfaction :  the  second  was  still  worse.  As  I 
passed  through  the  company  dejected  and  disap- 
pointed, it  occurred  to  my  mind.  What  is  all  this 
immense  multitude  assembled  here  for  ?  to  see  a 
few  horses  gallop  tvro  or  three  times  round  the 
course,  as  if  the  devil  were  both  in  them  and 
their  riders !  Certainly,  we  are  all  road,  we  are  fit 
for  Bedlam,  if  we  imagine  that  the  Almighty  made 
us  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  seek  happiness  in 
such  senseless  amusements.  I  was  ashamed  and 
confounded,  and  determined  never  to  be  seen  there 
any  more,'* 

-  At  this  time  he  had  risen  to  the  management  of 
the  printing-office  i  he  had  to  publish  a  weekly 
newspaper,  select  the  paragraphs  from  other  papers, 
]mpaie  the  adv^isements,  correct  the  press,  and 
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luperintend  the  journeymen  and  apprentices ;  an 
employment,  he  says,  which  flattered  his  vanity* 
increased  his  native  pride,  and  consequently  led 
him  farther  from  God.  For  now,  in  the  ^nrse  of 
his  desultory  reading,  he  fell  in  with  sonie  of  those 
pernicious  writers  who  have  employed  themselves 
in  sapping  the  foundations  of  human  happiness. 
"  I  read  and  reasoned,"  says  he,'  "  tHl  the  Bible 
grew  not  only  dull,  but,  I  thought,  full  of  contra- 
dictions. I  staggered  lirst  at  the  divinity  of  Christ*  - 
and  at  length  gave  up  the  Bible  ak<^tfaer,  and 
sunic  into  Fatalism  and  Deism."  In  this  state  of 
mind,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  Ixm- 
don,  in  full  hope  of  there  finding  the  happiness  of 
whicli  he  was  in  search.  But  new  things  soon  be- 
came old::  they  palled  upon  him;  and,  instead  of 
happiness,  an  unaccountable  anguish  of  spirit  fol- 
lowed whenever  his  mind  sunk  back  upon  itself. 
He  would  gladly  have  gone  abroad,  for  the  sake 
of  continual  change,  but  it  was  a  time  of  war.  He 
resolved  to  try  if  religion  would  afibrd  him  relief, 
and  went  to  several  places  of  worship ;  *<  b^t  even 
this,"  says  he,  "  was  in  vain  ;  there  was  something 
dull  and  disagreeable  wherever  I  turned  my  eyes, 
and  I  knew  not  that  the  malady  was  in  myself.  At 
length  I  found  Mr.  Whttefield's  chapel,  in  Xotten- 
ham-Court-Road,  and  was  agreeably  entertained 
with  his  manner  of  preaching :  his  discourses  were 
so  engaging,  that,  when  I  retired  to  my  lodgings* 
I  wrote  down  the  substance  of  them  in  my  journal, 
and  frequently  read  them  over  with  pleasure  ;  but 
still  aothing  reached  my  case*  nor  had  I  any  Jight 
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into  the  state  of  my  soul.  Meantime,  on-  the  week 
nights,  I  vent  to  the  theatres,  nor  could  I  discern 
any  difference  between  Mr.  Whitefield's  preaching, 
and  seeing  a  good  tragedy." 

Weary  of  every  thing,  and  all  places  being  :dike 
to  him,  he  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  his  friends, 
returned  into  the  country,  and  thinking  himself  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  enter  into  business- for 
himself,  as  they  would  fain  have  had-  him  doj  un- 
dertook, once  more,  the  management  of  aprinting- 
tj&ce.  He  wanted  for  nothing,  he  had  more  money 
than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  yet,  in  his  own 
words,  he  was  as  wretched  as  he  could  live,  without 
Itnowing  either  the  cause  of  this  misery,  or  any  way 
to  escape  from  it.  For  some  years  he  had  attempted 
to  regulate  his  conduct  according  to  reason ;  but 
even  at  that  bar  he  stood  condemned.  His  temper 
was  passionate  -,  he  strolled  against  this,  having 
thus  far  profited  by  the  lessons  of  the  Stoics ;  and 
greatly  was  he  pleased  when  he  obtained  a  victory 
over  his  own  anger;  but,  upon  sudden  temptation, 
all  his  resolutions  were  "  as  a  thread  of  flax  before 
the  fire."  He  mixed  with  jovial  company,  and 
endeavoured  to  catch  their  spirit ;  but,  in  the  midst 
of  levity,  there  was  a  weight  and  hoUownese  wttfain 
him :  experience  taught  him  that  this  laughter  was 
madness ;  and  when  he  returned  to  sober  thoughts, 
he  found  into  how  deep  a  melancholy  a  simu- 
lated mirth  subsides.  He  wandered  to  different 
|daces  of  worship,  and  found  matter  of  disquiet  at 
all ;  at  length  he  forsook  Uiem  all,  and  shut  himself 
up  on  Sundays,  orwent  into  the  solitude  of  a  neigh- 
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bouring  wood.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  I  consideredf 
with  the  closest  atteDtion  I  was  able,  the  a^Ur 
inents  for  and  against  Deism.  I  would  gladi;  have 
given  credit  to  the  Christian  revelation,  but  coul4 
not  My  reason  leaned  on  the  wrtMig  side,  and  in- 
volved me  in  endless  perplexities.  I  likewise  en* 
deavoured  to  fortify  myself  with  stronger  arguments 
and  firmer  resolutions  against  my  evil  tempers} 
for*  since  I  could  not  be  a  Christian,  I  wished, 
however,  tp  be  a  good  moral  Heathen.  Internal 
anguish  frequently  compelled  me  to  8U[^Iicate  th^ 
Divine  Being  for  mercy  and  truth.  I  seldom  gavf 
over  till  my  heart  was  melted,  and  I  felt  some^ing 
of  God's  presence ;  but  I  retained  those  gracious 
impressions  only  for  a  short  time/* 

Jt  so  happened  that  he  was  employed  to  abridge 
and  print  the  life  of  Eugene  Aram,  a  remarhaU« 
man,  who  was  executed  for  a  case  of  murder,  in  a 
strange  manner  brought  to  light  long  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime.  The  account  of  this  person's 
extraordinary  attainments  kindled  Stoiy  with  emu- 
lation, and  he  had  determined  to  take  as  much  pains 
himself  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  when 
some  thoughts  fastened  upon  his  mind,  and  broke 
in  pieces  all  his  schemes.  "  The  wisdom  of  this 
world,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  is  foolishness  with 
God.  What  did  this  man's  wisdom  profit  him  ?  It 
did  not  save  him  from  being  a  thief  and  a  murderer ; 
—  no,  nor  from  attempting  his  own  life.  True 
wisdom  is  foolishness  with  men.  He  that  will  be 
wise,  must  first  become  a  fool  that  he  may  be  wise. 
I  was  like  a  man  awakened  out  of  sleep,"  he  cwr 
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tinues :  **  I  was  astonished ;  I  felt  myself  wron^  >, 
I  was  conscious  I  had  been  pursuing  a  vain  shadow^ 
aad  that  Ood  only  could  direct  me  into  the  right> 
paUi.  1,  therefore,  applied  to  him  with  earnest  im-. 
portunity,  entreating  him  to  show  me  tl>e  true  .way; 
to  hsf^iness,  which  I  was  determined  to  follow^ 
however  difficult  or  dangerous."  Just  at  this  time 
Metbodiffln  began  to  flourish  in  his  native  village  z. 
his  mother  joined  the  Society,  and  sent  him  a  mes- 
sage entreating  him  to  converse  with  persons  of 
thia  description.  To  gratify  her,  being  an  obe- 
dicat  son,  he  called  accordingly  at  a  Methodist's- 
house,  and  the  persons  who  were  assembled  there- 
went  to  prayer  with  him,  and  for  him,  a  consider- 
able time.  The  result  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
—he  lodced  upon  them  as  well-meaning  ignorant 
people,  and  thought  no  more  about  tlie  matter. 
After  a  few  days  they  desired  he  would  coma 
again  t  and  he,  considering  that  it  was  his  mother's 
request,  went  without  hesitation,  though  perhaps 
not  very  desirous  of  being  prayed  for  a  second 
time.  On  this  occasion,  however,  argument  was 
bied ;  and  he  disputed  with  them  for  some  hours, 
till  they  were  tairly.  wearied,  without  having  pro- 
duced the  slightest  impresnon  upon  him.  ,  To  M^ 
tack  bim  (m  the  side  of  his  reason,  was  not  indeed 
the  way  by  which  such  reasoncrs  were  likely  to 
prevail ;  such  a  proceedii^  would  serve  only  te 
stimultie  his  vanity  and  provoke  his  pride ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  was  about,  to  withdraw,  not  a  Uttle 
elevated  with  the  triumph  which  he  had  (^t8iDed»> 
when  a  wonwD  <^  the  ccm^ny  deaiied  to  adc  bus 
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»  few  questions.  The  firstwas,  "  Are  youhappy?'* 
His  countenaQce  instantly  fell,  and  he  honestly 
answered,  "  No." — "  Are  you  not  desirous  of 
fioding  happiness  ?"  she  pursued.  He  replied, 
that  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  it  on  any  terms, 
and  had  long  sought  for  it  in  every  way,  but  in 
vain.  She  then  told  him,  that  if  he  sought  die 
Lord  with  all  his  heart,  he  would  certainly  find  in 
him  that  peace  and  pleasure  which  the  wcn-ld  could 
not  bestow.  The  right  string  had  now  been 
touched:  every  word  sunk  deep  into  hb  mind; 
aud  he  says,  that  from  that  moment  he  never  lost 
his  resolution  of  being  truly  devoted  to  God. 

The  books  which  had  misled  him  he  cast  into 
the  fire ;  and  willing  as  he  now  was  to  be  led 
astray  in  a  di&rent  direction  by  his  new  associates, 
his  happy  disposition  preserved  him.  Not  having 
the  horrible  fears,  and  terrors,  and  agonies  which 
others  declared  they  had  experienced  in  the  new- 
birtb,  and  of  which  exhibitions  were  frequently 
occurring,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  himself  into 
the  same  state,  but  never  could  succeed  in  induc- 
ing these  throes  of  spiritual  labour.  Yet  thinking 
it  a  necessary  part  of  the  process  of  regeneration, 
and  not  feeling  that  consciousness  of  sanctification 
which  his  fellows  professed,  doubts  came  upon  him 
thick  and  thronging.  Sometimes  he  fell  back  to- 
^  ward  his  old  scepticism :  sometimes  inclined  to  the 
miserable  notion  of  predestination;  plunging,  as 
he  himself  expresses  it,  into  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness. He  found  at  length  the  folly  of  reasoning 
himself  into  despair,  and  the  unreasonableness  of 
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expecting  a  miraculous  manifestation  in  liis  own 
bodily  feelings ;  and  he  learned,  in  the  true  path 
of  Christian  humility,  to  turn  from  all  presump- 
tuous reasonings,  and  staying  his  mind  upon  God, 
to  repose  and  trust  in  him  with  a  child-like  entire- 
ness  of  belief  and  love.  This  was  at  first  mortifying 
to  his  proud  reason  and  vain  imagination ;  but  it 
brought  with  it  at  length  «  an  ever-permanent 
peace,  which  kept  his  heart  in  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  God;**  not  the  overflowing  joys  which  he 
expected,  and  had  been  taught  to  expect,  by  en- 
thusiastic men  ;  but  that  peace  which  God  himsdf 
hath  assured  to  all  who  seek  him  in  humility  and 
truth,  and  which  passeth  all  understanding.  There 
is  not,  in  the  whole  hagiography  of  Methodism  a 
more  interesting  or  more  remarkable  case  than  this : 
— living  among  the  most  enthusiastic  Methodists, 
enrolled  among  them,  and  acting  and  preaching 
with  them  for  more  than  fifty  years,  George  Story 
never  became  an  enthusiast :  his  nature  seems  not 
to  have  been  susceptible  of  the  contagion. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

PROVISION  FOE  THE  I.AT-PREACHEB8  AND  THEIR 
FAMILIES.  — '  KIN6SW00D  SCHOOL.  —  THE  COH- 
FEEENCE. 

At  first  there  was  no  provision  made  for  the  lay- 
preachers.  The  enthusiasts  who  of&red  themselves 
to  the  work  literally  toolc  no  thought  for  the  mor- 
row what  they  should  eat,  nor  what  they  should 
drink^  nor  yet  for  the  body  what  they  should  put 
on.  They  trusted  in  Him  who  feedeth  the  tbwis 
of  the  air,  and  who  sent  his  ravens  to  Elijah  in  the 
wilderness.  "  He  who  had  a  staff,"  says  one  of 
these  first  itinerants,  "  might  take  one ;  he  who 
had  none  might  go  without*'  They  were  lodged 
and  fed  by  some  of  the  Society  wherever  they 
went  i  and  when  they  wanted  clothes,  if  they 
were  not  supplied  hy  individual  friends,  they  re- 
presented their  necessity  to  the  stewards.  St.  Fran- 
cb  and  his  followers  did  not  commit  themselves 
with  more  confidence  to  the  care  of  Providence, 
nor  with  a  more  entire  disregard  of  all  human 
means.  But  the  Friars  Minorite  were  marked  by 
their  habit  for  privileged,  as  well  as  peculiar  per- 
sons }  and  as  they  professed  poverty,  the  poorer  and 
the  more  miserable  their  appearance,  the  greater 
was  the  respect  which  they  obtained  from  the 
people.     In  England   rags  were  no  recommend- 
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ation ;  andit  vas  found  a  great  inconvenience  that 
the  pi^ular  itiuerants  should  be  clothed  in  the  best 
apparel,  while  the  usefulness  of  their  fellows,  who 
were  equally  devoted  to  the  cause,  was  lessened  by 
the  shabbiness  of  their  appearance.  To  remedy 
this  evil  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that  every  circuit 
should  allow  its  preacher  three  pounds  per  quarter 
to  provide  himself  with  clothing  and  books.  Not 
long  after  this  arrangement  had  been  made, 
Mr.  Wesley  proposed  that  Mather  should  go  with 
him  into  Ireland  on  one  of  his  preaching  expedi- 
tions, and  promised  that  his  wife  should  be  sup- 
ported during  his  absence.  Mather  cheerfully 
consented;  but  when  he  came  to  talk  with  bis 
friends  upon  the  subject,  they  cautioned  him  to 
beware  how  he  relied  for  his  wife's  support  upon  a 
mere  promise  of  this  kind }  for,  when  Mr.  Wesley 
was  gone,  the  matter  would  rest  with  the  stewards. 
Upon  this  Mather  thought  it  necessary  to  talk  with 
the  stewards  himself:  they  asked  him  how  much 
would  be  sufficient  for  his  wife ;  and  when  be  said 
four  shillings  a  week,  they  thought  it  more  than 
could  be  afforded,  and  Mather,  therefore,  refused  to 
undertake  the  journey.  However,  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  ye^,  the  necessity  of  making 
some  provision  for  the  wives  of  the  itinerants  was 
clearly  perceived,  and  the  reasonableness  ci 
Mather's  demand  was  acknowledged.  He  was 
called  upon  to  travel  accordingly,  and  from  that 
time  the  stated  allowance  was  (A)ntinued  for  very 
many  years  at  the  sum  which  he  had  fixed.  A 
farther  allowance  was  made  of  twenty  shillings  a 
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quarter  for  every  child  ;  aiid  when  a  preacher  was 
at  home,  the  wife  was  entitled  to  eighteen^eDce 
a  day  for  his  board ;  the  computation  being  four- 
pence  for  breakfast,  sixpence  for  dinner,  and  four- 
pence  each  for  tea  and  supper ;  with  the  conditioa, 
that  whenever  he  was  invited  out,  a  deduction  was 
to  be  made  for  the  meal. 

But  farther  relief  was  still  necessary  for  those 
married  preachers  who  gave  themselves  up  wholly 
to  the  service  of  Methodism.  Their  boys,  when 
they  grew  too  big  to  be  under  the  mother's  direc- 
tion, were  in  a  worse  state  than  other  children, 
and  were  exposed  to  a  thousand  temptations,  hav- 
ing no  father  to  control  and  instruct  theao.  *'  Was 
it  fit,"  said  Wesley,  "  that  the  children  of  those 
who  leave  wif^  home,  and  all  that  is  dear,  to  save 
souls  from  death,  should  want  what  is  needful  either 
for  Boul  or  body  ?  Ought  not  the  Society  to  supply 
what  the  parent  could  not,  because  of  his  labours 
in  the  Gospel  ?  The  preacher,  eased  of  this  weight, 
would  go  on  the  more  cheerfully,  and  perhaps 
many  of  these  children  might,  in  time,  fill  up  the 
place  of  those  who  should  have  rested  from  their 
labours."  The  obvious  remedy  was  to  found  a 
school  for  the  sons  of  the  preachers ;  and  thinL- 
ing.  that  the  wealthier  members  of  the  Society 
would  rejoice  if  an  opportunity  were  given  them  to 
separate  their  children  from  the  contagion  of  the 
world,  he  seems  to  have  hoped  that  the  expeaces 
of  the  eleemosynary  part  of  the  institution  might 
in  great  measure  be  defrayed  by  their  means. 
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Some  tracts  upon  education  had  ted  him  to  con- 
sider the  defects  of  English  schools;  the  mode  of 
teaching,  defective  as  that  is,  he  did  not  regard ; 
it  was  the  moral  discipline  which  fixed  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  in  founding  a  seminary  for  his  own 
people,  whose  steady  increase  he  now  contem- 
plated as  no  longer  doubtful,  he  resolved  to  pro- 
vide, as  far  as  possible,  against  all  the  evils  of  the 
existing  institutions.  The  first  point  was  to  find  a 
situation  not  too  far  from  a  great  town,  which 
would  be  very  inconvenient  for  so  large  a  household 
as  he  was  about  to  establish,  nor  yet  too  neatj 
and  much  less  in  it.  For  in  towns  the  boys,  when* 
ever  they  went  abroad,  would  have  too  many 
Uiings  to  engage  their  thoughts,  which  ought,  he 
said,  to  be  diverted  as  little  as  possible  from  the 
objects  of  their  learning ;  and  they  would  have  too 
many  other  children  round  about  them,  some  of 
whom  they  were  liable  to  meet  every  day,  whose 
example  would  neither  ibrward  them  in  learning 
nor  in  religion.  He  chose  a  spot,  three  miles 
from  Bristol,  in  the  middle  of  Kingswood,  on  the 
side  of  a  small  hill,  sloping  to  the  west,  sheltered 
from  the  east  and  north,  and  affording  room  for 
Urge  gardens.  At  that  time  it  was  quite  private 
and  remote  from  all  highways :  now  the  turnpike 
road  passes  close  beside  it,  and  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  filthy  population.  He  built  the  house  of  a 
size  to  contain  fifty  children,  besides  masters  and 
servants,  reserving  one  room  and  a  little  study  for 
his  own  use. 

In  looking  for  masters  he  had  the  advantage  of 
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being  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  nation : 
and  yet  he  found  it  no  easy  thing  to  procure  such 
as  he  desired,  —  men  of  competent  acquirements, 
*•  who  were  ti'uly  devoted  to  God,  who  sought  no- 
thing on  earth,  neither  pleasure,  nor  ease,  nor 
pro6t,  nor  the  praise  of  men."  The  first  rule  re- 
apectiag  scholars  was,  that  no  child  should  be  ad- 
mitted after  he  was  twelve  years  old ;  before  that 
age;  it  was  thought  he  could  not  well  be  rooted 
either  in  bad  habits  or  ill  principles :  he  resolved 
also  not  to  receive  any  that  came  to  hand,  but,  if 
possible,  "  only  such  as  had  some  thoughts  of  God, 
and  some  desire  of  saving  their  souls ;  and  such 
whose  parents  desired  they  should  not  be  almost, 
but  altogether  Christians."  The  proposed  object 
was,  "  to  answer  the  design  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, by  framing  their  minds,  through  the  help  of 
God,  to  wisdom  and  holiness,  by  instilling  the 
principles  of  true  religion,  speculative  and  prac- 
tical, and  training  them  up  in  the  ancient  way, 
that  they  might  be  rational,  scriptural  Christians." 
Accordingly  he  proclaimed,  that  the  children  of 
tender  parents  had  no  business  there,  and  that  no 
child  should  be  received,  unless  his  parents  would 
agree  that  he  should  observe  all  the  rules  of  the 
house,  and  that  they  would  not  take  him  from 
Kchool,  no,  not  for  a  day,  till  they  took  him  for 
good  and  all.  "  The  reasonableness  of  this  un- 
common rule,"  says  Wesley,  "  is  shown  by  con- 
stant experience:  for  children  may  unlearn  as 
much  in  one  week,  as  they  have  learned  in  several ; 
nay,  and  contract  a  prejudice  to  exact  discipline 
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which  never  can  be  removed."  Had  Wesley  been 
a  father,  he  would  have  perceived  that  such  a  rule 
is  unreasonable,  and  felt  that  it  is  abominable : — 
uncommoD,  unhappily,  it  is  not,  for  it  makes  a 
part  of  the  Jesuit  establishments,  and  was  adopted 
also  by  Buonaparte  as  part  of  his  plan  for  training 
up  an  army  of  Mamelukes  in  Europe :  —  no  rule 
could  better  forward  the  purpose  of  those  who  de- 
sire to  enslave  mankind. 

The  children  were  to  rise  at  four,  winter  and 
summer :  this,  Wesley  said,  he  knew  by  constant 
(^>servation,  and  by  long  experience,  to  be  of  ad- 
mirable use  eiUier  for  preserving  a  goodi  or  im- 
proving a  bad  constitution ;  and  he  affirmed,  that 
it  was  of  peculiar  service  in  almost  all  nervous 
complaints,  both  in  preventing  and  in  removing 
them.  They  were  to  spend  the  time  till  five  in 
private,  partly  in  reading,  partly  in  singing,  partly 
in  prayer,  and  in  self-examination  and  meditation, 
those  that  were  capable  of  it  Poor  boys !  th^ 
had  better  have  spent  it  in  sleep.  From  five  till 
seven  they  breakfasted  and  walked,  or  worked,  the 
-  master  being  with  them  ;  for  the  master  was  con- 
stantly to  be  present ;  and  there  were  no  holidays, 
and  no  play  cm  any  day.  Wesley  bad  learnt  a  sour 
German  proverb,  saying,  "  he  that  plays  when  he 
is  a  child,  will  play  when  he  is  a  man ;"  and  he  had 
forgotten  an  English  one,  proceeding  from  good 
nature  and  good  sense,  which  tells  us  by  what  kind 
of  discipline  Jack  may  be  made  a  dull  boy : 
"  Why,"  he  asks,  "  should  he  learn  now  what  he 
must  tudeam  by  and  by?"    Why? — for  the  same 
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reason  that  he  is  fed  with  milk  when  a  suckling, 
because  it  is  the  food  convenient  for  him.  They 
were  to  work  in  fair  weather,  according  to  their 
strength,  in  the  garden :  on  rainy  days  in  the  house, 
always  in  presence  of  a  master ;  for  they  were 
never,  day  or  night,  to  be  alone.  This  part  of  his 
system  Wesley  adopted  from  the  great  school  at 
Jena,  in  Saxony :  it  is  the  practice  of  Catholic 
schools,  and  may,  perliaps,  upon  a  comparison  of 
evils,  be  better  than  the  opposite  extreme,  which 
leaves  the  boys,  during  the  greater  part  of  their 
time,  wholly  without  superintendance.  At  a  great 
expence  of  instinct  and  enjoyment,  and  of  that 
freedom  of  character,  without  which  the  best  cha- 
racter can  only  obtain  from  us  a  cold  esteem,  it 
gets  rid  of  much  vice,  much  cruelty,  and  much 
unbappiness.  The  school-hours  were  from  seven 
to  eleven,  and  from  one  to  five :  eight  was  the 
hour  for  going  to  bed ;  they  slept  in  one  dormi- 
tory, each  in  a  separate  bed ;  a  master  lay  in  the 
same  room,  and  a  lamp  was  kept  burning  there. 
Their  food  was  as  simple  as  possible,  and  two  days 
in  the  week  no  meat  was  allowed. 

The  things  to  be  taught  there  make  aformidable 
catalogue  in  the  founder's  plan  ;  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic ;  English,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew ;  history,  geography,  chronology,  rhetoric, 
logic,  ethics;  geometry,  algebra;  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  metaphysics.  No  Roman  author  was 
to  be  read  who  had  lived  latter  than  the  Augustan 
age,  except  certain  selections  from  Juvenal,  Per- 
sius,  and  Martial.     This  was  carrying  cktssical  pn* 
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ritanism  to  au  extreme ;  and  it  indicates  no  very 
sound  judgement  that  Wesley  should  have  pre- 
ferred a  fev  of  the  modem  Latin  writers  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  whom  he  rejected.  The  classics 
which  were  retained  were  to  be  carefully  expur- 
gated :  there  bad  been  a  time  when  he  was  for  iil- 
terdicting  them  alt(^ther,  as  improper  to  he  used 
in  the  education  of  Christian  youth>  but  this  folly 
he  had  long  outgrown. 

He  was  enabled  to  establish  the  school  by  the 
bounty  of  Lady  Maxwell,  one  of  his  iew  converts 
in  high  life.  She  was  of  the  family  of  the  Brls- 
banes,  in  Ayrshire;  was  married  to  Sir  .Walter 
Maxwell  at  the  age  of  1? »  at  19  was  lefl  a  widow ; 
and,  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  lost 
her  son  and  only  child.  From  that  hour  she  was 
never  known  to  mention  either.  Weaned  from  the 
•wotlA  by  these  severe  dispensations,  she  looked  for 
comfort  to  Him  who  giveth  and  who  taketh  away ; 
and  what  little  of  her  diary  has  appeared,  shows 
more  of  high  enthusiastic  devotion,  unmingled  and 
undebased,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  com- 
position of  the  kind.  She  used  to  say,  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Methodists,  she  ^ould  never 
have  had  those  enjoyments  in  religion  to  which,  she 
had  attained ;  because  it  is  seldom  or  never  that 
we  go  farther  than  our  instructors  teach  us.  It 
was,  however,  many  years  before  she  formally 
joined  them,  and  she  never  forsook  the  church  of 
Scotland.  She  lived  to  be  the  <ddest  member  of  the 
Society.  The  school  was  founded  long  before  sbp 
became  a  member }  but  Wesley  had  no  sooner.fnen- 
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tioned  bn  deiign  to  her,  tlian  sbe  presented  htn 
with  bnnk  notes  to  the  bmount  at'  dOO£  and  told 
faim  to  faefin  immediately.  After  Wme  time  ate 
asked  how  the  buil(£t^  vas  gbing  oA,  and  whcth^ 
he  stood  in  need  of  farther  assistance}  and  heuih^ 
fiiat  a  debt  of  SOOL  had  been  inairred,  though  lie 
desired  that  she  irould  not  consider  hers^  uhder 
aby  oUigation  in  the  business,  ahe  immediately 
gave  him  the  whole  sum. 

The  school  was  opened  ip  17*8 :  in  two  or  three 
months  there  were  twenty-eight  scholars,  notwitli- 
«tanding  the  strictness  of  the  discipline;  and  solittle 
wfts  economy  in  education  understood  in  those  days, 
that  there  was  an  establishment  of  »x  masters  ft)r 
them.  "  From  the  vwy  beginning,"  says  Wesley^ 
**  X  met  with  all  sorts  of  discouragements.  Cavil- 
krs,  and  prophets  of  evil,  were  on  every  side.  An 
liiindred  objections  were  made,  both  to  ihi  Whole 
design,  and  every  particular  branch  of  it,  espe^ 
di^ly  by  those  from  whom  I  had  reason  to  ex|tect 
better  things.  Notwithstanding  which,  through 
God*9  l!ldf^  I  went  on ;  wrote  an  English,  a  Latin, 
a  Greek,  a  Hebi^w,  and  a  French  grammar ;  and 
juinted  FraIeeHoru!»  FuerileSt  with  many  odier 
books,  for  the  use  of  the  schoc^"  In  making 
bis  gramman,  Wesley  rejected  much  of  the  rubbish 
with  which  soch  books  are  encumbered:  they 
tiught  have  been  simplified  still  farther ;  but  it  was 
ireserved  i'or  Dr.  Bell,  the  friend  of  children,  to 
estfd^h  the  principle  in  educati<»i,  that  evo'y 
lieswjti  tftiould  be  made  perfectly  MteUigible  to  tbft 
ctiUd. 
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kafeittulljr  ai|g]ect«dj  aiid  be  >H4g«d  it  tteoMBV]^  t(^ 
MOflAwaysameoftfae  ckUdrei^  aofl -SQ^r  noi^  t^ 
le^iun  who  were  not  clevly  satisfied  irit^  tb^ov 
apd  deterfoined  ;to  ob^fve  them  all«  By  the  tecopd 
f^af  the  sebolara  bad  been  reduced  fro^  itv^nt.y•f 
^bt  to  sighted :  it  is  marveUoH^  ipdeed  thati^qjr, 
iHrt  the  sons  f^'tbe  preacb^rs  should  have  reipajlned^ 
^Oftt  BBy  parents  should  have  autfered  tbei^  >c^dr<9i\ 
19  be  br«d  up  in  a  manner  Which  woitld  ipflntaUyi, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  ao  bundved,  eitheF  dis* 
gust  them  with  religion,  or  make  tbem  hypo^Jtes. 
•«  I  wonder,"  ^ays  he,  '*  bow  J  am  withhdd  froiq 
dn^ug  the  whole  deugo,  so  many  difficultiw 
bave  continually  attended  it  i  yet  if  this  counsel  M 
of  God  it  shall  stand,  and  all  hindrances  sji^l 
turn  into  Uesstngs."  The  home  was  in  a  ^^tate  of 
(ma^Mie  aoarchy.  One  of  the  masters  wa?  sa 
m»gh  and  disobl^ng,  that  the  children  were  l^tle 
profited  by  hifD ;  a  second,  though  hpnestafitl.dif 
Ijgett^  vas  rendored  ccmtemptible  by  his  pfoiufa 
and  manner :  the  third  bad  been  useful,  jtill  tb4 
fourth  set  the.boys  againat  him ;  and  the  two  otfaen 
were  weighed  down  by  the  rest,  who  iwitber.c^ 
Mored  the  rules  in  tbeschoolfior  out«fit^  To. 
orown  all,  the  housekeeper  neglected  her  dutyi 
hiapg  takrai  Up  wiih  thoughts  <Kf  another  kind ) 
and.the  four  maiiis  w«re  divided  into  twoparties^ 
Xhis  pitiful  case  he  polished  for  Che  infarnstioQ 
.  ^th^  SeciQty;  and  cut  down  the  estab)i6bmei%t.to 
tw«>na9ta^  a  bousefceepcir,  and  a  naid,-   Two  of 
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the  elder  boys  were  distoiiased  as  incorrigible;  out 
of  four  or  five  irtio  were  «  very  Hrtcotamonly 
wicked,"  (a  very  uneommott  proporttoa  of  wicked 
boys  out  of  ngfateen.)  and  five  more  soon  went 
away.  Still  it  went  on  badly:  four  years' aftep- 
wards  he  speaks  of  endeavouring  once  more  to  brin^ 
itintoonler.  **  Surely,^  be  says,  **  the  importance 
of  this  design  is  apparent,  even  from  the  difficulties 
Ihjit  attend  it.  1  spent  more  money,  and  time,  and 
ate  on  this  than  almost  any  desi^  I  ever  had  7 
and  still  it  esiacmea  alt  the  patience  I  have.  But 
it  is  worth  alt  the  labour." 

ProviMon  had  thus  been  made  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  preachers'  families,  and  the  educatiod 
oi  their  sobs.  A  Conference,  to  ^ich  Weriey; 
in  the  year  1744,  invited  his  brother  Chorlw, 
Ibur  other  deigymen,  who  co»operated  with  himv 
and  four  of  his  lay  preachers,  was  from  that  time 
held  annually,  and  became  the  general  assembly^ 
in  "Wbich  the  al^rs  of  tiie  Society  were  examined 
and  determined.  Tbey  began  their  first  meeting 
by  recording  their  desire,  **  that  all  things  ikngbt 
be '  considered  as  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
God;  tiiat  they  might  meet  with  .a  sini^e  eye, 
and  as  little  children  who  had  every  thing  to 
learn }  that  every  point  which  mis  proposed  might 
be  examined  to  the  fonndatiMi ;  that  every  persim 
might  speak  freely  whatlnwr  was  in  his  heart ;  and 
that  every  question  which  might  arise  should  be 
UiorCNii^ly  debated  and  settled."  There  was  no 
reason,  they  said,  to  be  ^raid  of  doing  this,  lest 
they  !^oul3  -oyertorn  their  -fim  principles  :  f«  if 
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tkmy  were  fidse,  the  sooner  they  were  overturned 
the  better ;  if  they  were  true»  they  would  bear  the 
strictest  exatninat^oo.  They  determined,  in  the 
intennediate  hours  of  this  Conference,  to  visit 
none  but  the  $ifk«  and  to  spend  all  the  time  that 
remained  in  retirement;  giving  themselves  to 
prayer  for  one  another,  and  for  »blesimg  upon 
this  their  labour.  With  regard  to  the  judgement 
of  the  majority,  they  agreed  that,  in  speculative 
thijigs,  each  could  only  submit  so  far  as  his  judff^ 
ment. should  be  convinced j  and  that,  in  eveiy 
piBCtical  point,  each  would  submit,  so  iar  as  lue 
could,  without  wounding  his  conscience.  Farther 
-tfaan.  this,  they  maintained,  aChristian  could  npt 
aiobipit  to  any  man  or  number  o£  men  upon  earth  j 
.either  to  cquncil,  bishop,  or  convocation.  A^d 
thifl  was  that  grand  prinqi^  of  private  judgement 
on  which  all  the  refiH-mers  proceeded.  '*  Every 
4HH1  must  judge  for  himself;  beouue  every  map 
nvuyt  ipve  an  account  for  himself  to  God.*'  But 
tlHs.^ndple,  if  followed  to  it*  full  extent,  is  as 
iinsufe  and  as  untenable  as  the  iqiposite  extreme 
of  the  ILomaniBts.  llie  design  of  this  meeti^wat 
.io  eoqnder  what  to  teach,  Iww  to  teach,  and  what 
.  to.do}  in  other  words,  how  to  regulate  their  doc- 
.trioesj  (Hscipline,  and  practice.  Here,  therefore, 
kwill  be  convenient  to  present  a  c<mnected  ac- 
.-couirtirf'cach. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

WaSJUtX's  DOCTBINSB  U)D  OPtHIOHS. 

Wesley  aever  departed  willingly  or  knowni^ 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  CSmrch  <rf'  ERgland,  m 
-tobich  he  had  been  trained  up,  anA  wiA  lAich  he 
'Iras  conscientiouslj  satisfied  after  full- and  five  «a- 
qnirjr.  Upon  points  which  have  not  been  revealed, 
but  are  within  the  scc^  of  reason,  he  feraied  opi- 
nions for  himself,  which  were  generally  dear,  can- 
astent  with  the  Christiaa  system,  and  erfeditaUi^ 
-for  the  most  part,  both  to  bis  fe^ngs  and  fak 
judgement.  But  be  laid  no  stress  upon  them,  and 
taerer  proposed  them  for  more  Atn  they  iMfe 
worth.  In  the  iirflowing  connected  view  sf  his 
scheme,  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  Us  own 
frords,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  sake  c^fidc^ty. 

1%e  moral,  or,  as  he  semethnes  calls  i^  the 
Adamtc  law,  he  traced  beyond  the  foundatioD  «f 
the  wortd,  to  that  period,  anknewn  indeed  to  men, 
but  doubtless  enrolled  in  the  annaU  i^  etet^tf, 
when  the  morning  staia  first  sang  together,  bei^ 
newly  called  into  existence.  It  pleased  tbe  Cre- 
ator to  make  these  His  first-bcoit  ac»is  intelligent 
beings,  that  they  might  know  Him  wbo  created 
them.  For  this  end  he  endued  them  with  under- 
standtng  to  discern  truth   from  falsehood,  good 
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from  evil ;  and,  u  s  necesury  reiult  of  thit,  widk 
liberty,  — a  capacity  of  choosing  the  one  and  rei 
fusing  the  other.  By  this  they  were  likewise  en- 
abled to  (^r  Him  a  free  and  willing  service }  a 
Mrvice  rewardable  in  itself,  as  well  as  most  tit 
ceptable  to  their  gracious  Master.  The  law  whtob 
He  gave  then  was  a  complete  model  of  all  truth, 

,  so  tar  as  was  intelligible  to  a  fioite  being;  and  of 
all  good,  so  f$tT  as  angelic  natures  were  capable  of 
embracing  it.  And  it  was  His  design  herein  to 
nake  way  for  a  continued  increase  of  l^eir  happi* 
■ess,  seeing  every  instance  of  obedience  to  that 
taw  would  both  add  to  the  perfection  of  their  na- 
ture, and  entitle  them  to  a  higher  reward,  which 
the  righteous  Judge  would  give  in  its  season.  In 
like  mannet-  when  God,  in  His  appointed  time,  bad 
created  a  new  order  of  intelligent  beings,  when  He 
had  nused  man  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  breathed 
-into  him  the  breath  of  life,  imd  caused  him  to  be- 
come a  living  soul,  He  gave  to  t^is  free  intelligent 
creature  the  same  law  as  to  his  lirBt4>oni  childrca  ; 
not  written,  indeed,  upon  tables  of  stone,  or  any 
corruptible  substance,  but  engraven  on  his  heart 
by  the  finger  of  God,  written  in  the  inmost  spirit 
both  of  men  and  angels,  to  the  intent  it  might 
never  be  afar  i^  never  hard  to  be  understood,  but 
always  at  hand,  and  always  shining  with  dear  light,  . 
even  as  the  sun  in  the  midst  of  heaven.  Such  was 
the  original  of  the  law  <^  God.     With  regard  to 

.  man,  it  was  coeval  with  lus  nature  ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  elder  sons  <^'  God,  it  shone  in  its  fiill 
^lendour,  "  or  ever  the  mountains  were  breuglK 
X  4 
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Sartix, .  or  the  earth  and  the  .  round  world  were 
made."  ,  ' 

Man  was  made  holy,  as  He  that  created  him  is 
holy :  perfect  as  his  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect. 
As  God  is  love,  so  man,  dwelling  in  love,  dwelt  in 
God,  and  God  in  him.  God  made  him  to  be  ui 
image  of  his  own  eternity.  To  man  thus  perfect, 
God  gave  a  perfect  law,  to  which  He  required  full 
and  perfect, obedience.  He  required  full  obedi- 
ence in  every  point.  Mo  allowance  was  made  for 
any  falling  short :  there  was  no  need  of  any,  mad 
being  altogether  equal  to  the  tksk  assigned  hinu 
Man  disobeyed  this  law,  and  from  that  moment  he 
died.  God  had  told  him,  "  in  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  of  that  fruit  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Accord- 
ingly on  that  day  he  did  die :  he  died  to  God,  the 
most  dreadful  of  all  deaths.  He  lost  the  life  of 
God :  he  was  separated  from  Him  in  union  with 
whom  his  spiritual  life  consisted.  His  soul  died. 
The  body  dies  when  itis  separated  from  the  soul ; 
the  soul  when  it  is  separated  from  God :  but  this 
separation  Adam  sustained  in  the  day. — the  hour 
wheu  he  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  Tlie  Uireat 
cannot  be  understood  of  temporal  death,  without 
impeaching  the  veracity  of  God.  It  must  there- 
fore be  understood  of  spiritual  death,  the  loss  of 
the  life  and  image  of  God.     His  body  likewise  be- 

.came  corruptible  and  mortal }  and  h^ng  already 
dead  in  the  spirit,  dead  to  God,  dead  in  sin,,  he 
hastened  on  to  death  everlasting,  to  the  destruc- 

;tipn  both  pf  body  and  soul,  in  the  fire  never  to  be: 

.•quenched. 
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.'  Whjr  was  this?  Why  are  there  sin  uid  misery  in 
the  world  ?  Because  man  was  created  in  tjie  image 
of  God  :  because  he  is  not  mere  matter,  a  clod  of 
earth,  a  lump  of  dlay,  without  sense  or  under- 
standing, but  a  spirit  like  his  Creator ;  a  being 
endued  not  only  with  sense  and  understanding, 
but  also  with  a  will.  Because,  to  crown  the  rest, 
he  was  endued  with  liberty,  a  power  of  directing 
his  own  affections  and  actions,  a  capacity  of  deter- 
mining for  himself,  or  of  clioosing  good  or  evil. 
Had  not  "isn  been  endued  with  this;  all  the  rest 
would  have  been  of  no  use.  Had  he  not  been  a 
iree,  as  well  as  an  intelligent  being,  his  under- 
standing would  have  been  as  incapable  of  holiness, 
or  any  kind  of  virtue,  as  a  tree  or  a  block  of 
saarble.  And  having  this  power  of  choosing  good 
or  evil,  he  chose  evil.  But  in  Adam  all  died,  and 
this  wu  the  natural  consequence  of  his  fall.  Up 
was  more  than  the  representative  or  federal  head 
of  the  human  race, — the  seed  and  souls  of  all 
mankind  were  contained  in  him,  and  therefore 
partook  of  the  corruption  -  of  his  nature.  From 
'  that  time  every  man  who  is  born  into  the  world 
bears  the  image  of'the  Devil,  in  prideand  self- 
will, — the  image  of  the  beast,  in  sensual  appetites 
and  desires.  All  his  posterity  were,  hy  his  act  and 
deed,  entitled  to  error,  guilt,  sorrow,  fear,  pain, 
disease,  and  death,  and  these  they  have  inherited 
for  their  portion.  The  cause  has  been  revealed  to 
us,  and  the  eSscts  are  seen  over  the  whole  world, 
and  felt  in  the  heart  of  every  individual.    But  this 
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is  DO  wafs  jnconststent  with  the  justice  and  good' 
neat  of  God,  because  aTl  may  recover  through  the 
Second  Adam,  whatever  they  lost  through  the  first; 
Not  one  child  of  man  finally  loses  thereby,  unless 
by  his  own  choice.  A  remedy  has  been  provided 
which  is  adequate  to  the  disease.  Yea,  more  than 
this,  mankind  have  gained  by  the  fait  a  capacityt 
first,  of  being  more  holy  and  happy  on  earth ;  and, 
secondly,  of  being  more  happy  in  heaven  than 
otherwise  they  could  have  been.  For  if  raan  had 
not  fallen,  there  mast  have  been  a  blank  in  our 
faith  and  in  our  love.  There  could  have  been  no 
smch  .thing  as  faith  in>  God  "  so  loving  the  woric^ 
that  he  gave  his  only  Son  for  us  men  and  for  our 
sidvation ;"  no  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  as  loving 
Qs  and  giving  himself  for  us ;  no  ikith  in  the  Spiiit 
of  God,  as  renewing  the  image  of  God  in  our 
hearts,  or  raising  us  from  the  death  of  sin  unto  the 
life  of  righteousness.  And  the  same  blank  must 
'Iflcewiae  have  been  in  our  love.  We  could  ntit 
have  loved  the  Father  under  the  nearest  and 
dearest  relation,  as  delivering  up  his  Son  for  us: 
we  could  not  have  loved  the  Son,  as  bearing  our 
'  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  and  by  that  one 
oblatkm  of  himself  once  offered  making  a  full  ob- 
lation, sacrifice,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world :  we  could  not  have  loved  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  revealing  to  ns  ike  Father  and  the  Son, 
'  as  opening  the  eyes  of  our  understandings,  bring- 
•  ing  us  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light, 
renewing  the  image  of  Qod  in  our  soul,  and  seal- 
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mg  UB  Hiito  tke  da^  of  redemption:  So  that  what 
h  now  iA  the  Et%ltt  of  God  pore  rdigton  and  trndflj 
ffiedf  vould  then  have  had  no  being. 

The  fall  of  man  is  the  very  foundation  of  re- 
vealed reli^on.  If  this  be  taken  away,  the  Chris- 
tian system  is  subverted,  nor  will  it  deserve  so 
honourable  an  appellation  as  that  of  a  cunningly 
devised  fable.  It  is  a  scriptural  doctrine :  maoy 
phtin  texts  directly  teach  it.  It  is  a  ratiooid  doc> 
trine,  thoroughly  conaiAeMt  irilfk  sound  reason, 
though  there  may  be  some  circumstances  relating 
to  it  which  hnrnan  reason  cannot  fKthom.  It  is  a 
plractical  doctrine,  having  the  closest  connection 
with  the  life,  power,  and  practice  of  rehgton.  It 
leads  man  to  the  foundation  of  all  Christian  pmc 
tice,  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  thercAiy  to  tihs 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Christ  crucified.  It  is 
as  experimental  doctrine.  Hie  rincere  Christian 
enrries  the  proof  of  it  in  bia  own  bosom.  Tlnis  ■ 
Wesley  reasoned;  and,  from  the  corruptMn  of 
man's  nature,  or  in  his  own  view  of  the  doctrine 
IVom  the  death  of  the  soul,  he  inferred  the  neces* 
sity  of  a  New  Birth.  He  had  made  that  expres- 
tion  obnoxious  in  the  season  of  his  enthusiasm,  and 
k  was  one  of  those  things  which  embarrassed  htm 
in  his  sober  and  maturer  years ;  but  he  had  com- 
mitted himsdf  too  far  to  retract,  and,  theyefora, 
when  he  saw,  and  in  his  own  coo)  judgement  dup 
approved,  the  extravagsBces  to  which  the  abuse  ol' 
Ae  tern  had  led,  he  still  continued  to  use  it,  and 
«ren  parsued  the  metaphor  through  all  its  hearings, 
with  a  wantonness  of  ill-directed  fancy,  oH  which 
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tiin  is  the  only  instance  in  all  his  wrttk^s.  An  J 
ia'attemptinjEt  to  reconcile  the  opinion  which  he 
held  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  he  entangled 
himself  in  contradictions,  like  a  man  catching  at 
all  arguments  when  defending  a  cause  which  be 
knows  to  be  weak  and  untenable. 

Connected  with  his  doctrine  of  the  New  Birth 
was  that  of  Justification,  which  he  afiinned  to  be 
inseparable  from  it,  yet  easily  to  be  distinguished, 
as  being  not  the  same,  but  of  a  widely  di^ent 
nature.  In  order  of  time,  neither  of  these  is  be- 
fore the  other ;  in  the  moment  we  are  justified  by. 
the  grace  of  God,  through  the  redemption  that  is 
in  JesuB,  we  are  also  bora  of  the  Spirit;,  but,  in 
order  of  thinking,  as  it  is  termed.  Justification  pre- 
cedes dte  New  Birth.  We  first  conceive  his  wrath 
to  be  turned  away,  and  then  bis  Spirit  to  work  in 
our  heartA.  Justification  implies  only  a  rdadve* 
the  New  Birth  a  real  change.  God,  in  justifying 
,  IIS,  does  something  Jbr  us  >  in  b^^tting  us  againj 
He  does  the  work  m  us.  The  former  changes  our 
Mitward  relation  to  God«  so  that  of  enemies  we 
become  children.  By  the  latter  our  inmost  souls 
are  changed,  so  that  of  sinners  we  become  saints. 
The  one  restores  ua  to  the  favour,  the  other  to  the 
image  of  God.  Justification  is  another  word  for 
pardon:  It  is  the  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins,  and*  - 
what  is  necessarily  implied  therein,  our  acceptance 
with  God.  The  immediate  efects  are  the  peace 
of  God;  a  peace  that  passeth  all  uddei^nding, 
and  a  *'  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,  with 
joy  Unspeakable  uid  full  of  glory.*'     And  at-  the 
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saine<time  that  we  are  justified,  yea,  in  that  very 
ttoment,  sanctifieBtion  begins.  In  that  instant  we 
'«e  born  again ;  and  when  we  are  bom  again,  then 
our  sanetification  begins,  and  thenceforward  we 
are  gradually  to  "  grow  up  in  him  who  is  our 
.bead."  This  expression,  says  Wesley,  points  out 
the  exact  analogy  there  is  between  natural  and 
spiritual  things.  A  child  is  born  of  a  woman  in  k 
moment,  or/  at  least,  in  a  very  short  time.  Af- 
terwards, he  gradually  and  slowly  grows,  till  lie 
attmoB  to  the  stature  of  a  man.  In  like  manner  a 
person  is  bom  of  God  in  a  abort  time,  if  not  in  a 
moment;  but  it  is  by  slow  degrees  that  he  after- 
wardb)  grows  up  to  the  measure  of  the  full  stature 
of  Christ  The  same  relation,  therefOTC,  which 
there  is  between  our  natural  birth  and  our  growth, 
there  is  also  between  our  New  Birth  and  our  Sanc- 
ttfcation.  And  sanctification,  though  in  some 
•degree  the  immediate  fruit  of  justification,  is  a 
distinct  gift  of  God,  and  of  a  totally  different  na- 
ture. The  one  implies  what  God  does  Jbr  us  . 
■through  his  Son;  the  other  what  he  works  in  tts 
bf  bis  Spirit.  Men  are  no  more  able  qfthemxives 
to  think  one  good  thought,  to  speak  one  good 
word,  or  do  (me  good  work,  after  justification, 
than  before  they  were  justified.  AVhen  tiie  Lord 
speaks  to  our  hearts  th^  second  time,  '*  be ckan" 
then  only  the  evil  lm>t,  the  carnal  mind  is  de- 
stroyed, and  sin  subsists  no  more.  Adeep  con- 
viction that  there  is  yet  in  us  a  carnal  mind,  shows, 
heyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  ferther  change.    If  there  be  no  such  se- 
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condcbange,  if  there  benoimUrUaaeoust^iwiHMce 
M&ar  juBtificatiQi,  if  tben  be  noife  but  >  grftduid 
vonk  «f  God,  di^  we  mast  beooatent,  as  welt -as 
we  can,  to  reoum  full  of  «n  till  death ;  and  if  so, 
we  must  remaia  guilty  till  deatli,  continuftUy  de- 
•erving  punishment.  Thus  WeAey  es^laina  a  doo- 
trine  which,  ia  his  old  age.  be  admitted  that  he 
did  not  find  a  profitable  subject  for  an  unawaloBoed 
congregation. 

Tim  deliverance,  he  acknowledged,  uigbt  be 
gradually  wrought,  in  some.  I  m^an,  he  says,  in 
jthis  sense,  they  do  not  advert  to  the  particttlar 
.mcHDent  wherein  sin  ceases  to  be.  But  it  is  in- 
Aiitely  desirable,  were  it  the  will  of  God.  tiut  it 
abould  be  done  instantaneously ;  that  the  I.ocd 
shenld  destroy  sin  in  a  moment,  intbe  tiradtling<^ 
an  eye.  And  so  he  generally  does.  This,  Weatey 
insiatedt  was  «  plain  lact,  o£  which  there  was  cvi- 
4eBce  enough  to  aatitfjr  any  unprejudiced  person. 
And  why  might  it  not  be  in^ataoeous  ?  Jbe  ar- 
l^ed.  A  moment  is  to  Him  the  same  as  a  thousand 
years.  He  cannot  want  more  time  to  accomplish 
whatever  is  his  will :  and  be  cannot  wait  or  stay  £m 
more  worthineu  or  Jilness  in  the  persons  foe  is 
pleased  to  honour.  -  Whatever  may.  be  thought  of 
the  docbine  and  of  ifai  evidence  it 'was  a  powwfitt 
WW  in  Wesley's  hands.  To  the  confidenoe,  ihe 
«a|ys,  that  God  is  both  able  and  willing  to  sanctify 
BB  Roa^  there  needs  to  be  added  one  thing  mgfe» 
a  divine  evidence  and  conviction  that  he  doth  it. 
In  Uiat  hour  it  is  done.  *'  ThoUj  therefore,  loAfor 
it  every  moment :  you  can  be  no  worse,  if  you  are 
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no  better  for  that  expectaticm ;  for  were  you  toi 
Ik  dio^pointed  of  your  hope,  stilt  you  lose  oo- 
tfaiog.  But  you  ^all  riot  be  disappointed  of  yonr' 
hope }  it  will  come,  it  wilt  not  tany.  Look  for  it 
tiien  every  day,  every  hour,  every  raometit.  Why 
not  this  Itour?  this  momeiit?  Certainly  you  tnay 
hx^  for  it  now,  if  you  believe  it  is  by  fiuth.  AxmI 
1^  this  token  you  may  surely  know  wh^er  yon 
seek  it  by  faith  or  works.  If  by  works,  you  want 
acAkething  to  be  doaJs  JirsU  b^fw-e  you  are  sanc- 
tified. You  think  I  must  first  be,  or  do  thus  of 
thus.  Then  you  are  seeking  it  by  works  unto  thia 
day.  If  you  seek  It  by  faith,  you  may  expect  it 
M  you  are  ;  then  expect  it  now.  It  is  of  import- 
andB  to  observe^  that  there  is  an  inseparable  coh.> 
aaction  between  these  three  points— expect  it  iy 
^tk,  expect  it  atyou  are,  and  expect  it  now.  To 
deny  one  of  them  is  to  deny  tliem  all :  to  allow 
one,  is  to  allow  them  ^  X>oyou  believe  we  are 
sanctified  by  faith  ?  Be  true  then  to  your  prin- 
ciple, and  lo<^  for  this  blessing  just  as  you  «r^ 
neither  better  nor  worse ;  as  a  poor  sinner,  that 
has  nMhing  to  pay,  nothing  to  plead,  but  '  Ckrtit 
Sed.'  And  i£  you  look  for  it  as  you  are,  then 
eipect  it  mw.  Stay  for  nbthing!  Why  slnntld 
yMi?  Christ  is  ready,  and  he  is  all  you  want.  He 
is  waiting  for  you !  he  is  at  the  door.  Whosoever 
tbott  art  who  deurest  bo  be  forgiven,  first  believe. 
Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  thou 
dialt  do  all  things  well.  Say  not,  I  cannot  be  ao* 
ee^>ted  yet,  because  I  am  not  good  enongb.  Whift 
is  good  enotqi^,  who  ever  wa^  to  merit  eoce|itaiice 
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at  God's  hands?  Say  not,  *  I  am  not  contrite 
enough :  I  am  not  sensible  enough  of  my  sins.'  I 
know  it.  I  would  to  God  thou  wert  more  sensible 
of  them,  and  more  contrite  a  thousand  fold  than 
thou  art !  But  do  not  stay  for  this.  It  may  be 
God  will  make  thee  so}  not  before  thou  believest, 
bat  by. believing.  It  may  be  thou  wilt  not  weep 
much,  till  thou  lovest  much,  because  thou  hast  bad 
much  forgiven." 

Upon  these  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  New 
Birth  and  Justification  by  Faith,  be  exhorted  his 
disciples  to  insist  with  all  boldness,  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places :  in  public,  those  who  were  called 
thereto^  and  at  all  opportunities  in  private.  But 
what  is  faith  ?  *'  Not  an  opinion,"  said  Wesley, 
*'  nor  any  number  of  opinions  put  together,  be 
Uiey  ever  so  true.  A  string  of  opinions  is  no  more 
Christian  faith,  than  a  string  of  beads  is  Christian 
hdiness.  It  is  not  an  assent  to  any  opinion,  or  uiy 
number  of  opinions.  A  man  may  assent  to  three, 
or  tbree-and'twenty  creeds :  he  may  assent  to  all 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  (at  least  as  far  as  he 
understands  them,)  and  yet  have  no  Christian  faitii 
at  all. .  Tlie  faith  by  which  the  promise  is  attained 
is- represented  by  Qirlstianity  as  a  power  wrought 
by.  the -Almighty  in  an  immortal  spirit^  inhabiting 
a. bouse  of  clay,  to  see  through  that  veil. into  the 
world  of  spirits,  into  things  invisible  and  eternal : 
a  power  to  discern  those  things  which,  with  eyes  of 
flesh  and  blood,  no  man  bath  seen,  or  can  see ; 
either  by  reason  of  their  nature,  which  (thou^ 
they  surround  us  on  every  side)  is  not  perceivable 
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^y  these  gross  senses ;  or  by  reason  of  their  dis- 
tance, as  being  yet  afarofi'  in  the  bosom  of  etenutjr. 
It  showeth  what  «ye  hatli  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
Deithw  could  it  before  enter  into  our  heart  to  coo- 
ceive ;  and  all  this  in  the  clearest  light,  with  the 
fullest  certainty  and  evidence.  For  it  does  not 
leave  us  to  rec^ve  our  notice  by  mere  reflection 
from  the  dall  glass  of  sense,  but  resolves  a  thou> 
sand  enigmas  of  the  highest  concern,  by  giving 
faculties  suited  to  things  invisible.  It  is  the  eye 
of  the  new  bom  soul,  whereby  every  true  believer 
"  seetb  Him  who  is  invisible.'^  It  is  the  ear  of  the 
soul,  whereby  the  ^nner  "  hears  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  lives;**  the  palate  of  the  soul,  (if 
the  expression  may  be  allowed,)  whereby  a  believer 
**  tastes  the  good  word  and  the  powers  of  the 
wmid  to  come  i"  the  feeling  of  the  soul,  whereby, 
**  through  the  power  of  the  Highest  overshadow- 
ing him,"  he  perceives  the  presence  ai  Him  in 
whom  he  lives,  and  moves,  «id  has  his  being,  and 
feels  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart.  It 
is  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity,  a  perpetual 
revelation,  equally  strong,  equally  new,  through 
all  the  centuries  which  have  lapsed  since  the  in- 
cam&UoD,  and  passing  now,  even  as  it  has  done 
froiB  the  beginniog,  directly  from  God  into  the 
bdUeving  soul.  Do  you  suppose  time  will  eveir 
dry  up  ^is  stream  ?  <%  no !  It  shall  never  be 
cut  off— 

Lcbitur  et  taitlur  in  omu  volviiUt  tnum. 
It  flows,  Wid  M  It  flowa,  for  ever  wilt  flow  on. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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The  bistorical  evidence  «f  revdatim,  strong  aqj 
cleiir  «s  it  is,  is  cognizable  by  men  of  l^amii^; 
olone ;  but  this  is  plain,  simple,  and  levd  to  th« 
lowest  captcity.  The  turn  is,  **  One  t^ng  I  know ; 
I  was  blind,  but  now  I  see:"  an  argument  of 
which  a  peasant,  a  woman,  a  child,  may  feel  a)l 
the  force.  The  traditional  evidence  gives  an  ac-r 
count  of  what  was  transacted  far  away  and  loi^ 
ago.  The  ,  inward  evidence  is  intimately  present 
to  all  persons,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  "  It 
is  nigh  thee  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  if  thou 
believest  in  the  l^rd  Jesus  Christ"  Ifus^  then^ 
it  (Ae  record,  this  is  the  evidence,  emphatically  so 
called,  that  Qod  hath  given  unto  uf  eternal  ^  ^md 
tMs  t^igin  his  Son. 

Why,  then,  have  not  aU  men  this  taith?  Be- 
cause no  man  is  able  to  worit  it  in  himsdf :  it  is  a 
work  of  omnipotence,  h  requires  no  less  power 
thus  to  quicken  a  dead  soul,  than  to  raise  a  body 
that  lies  in  the  grave.  It  is  a  new  creation }  and 
none  can  create  a  soul  anew,  but  he  who  at  first 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  May  not  your 
own  experience  teach  you  this  ?  said  We^ey.  Can 
you.giv9  yourself  this  faith?  Is  it  in  your  power 
to  see,  or  heu,  or  taste,  or  feel  God  ?  to  raise  in 
youEself  any  perceptioa  of  God,  or  of  an  invisible 
world  ?  to  open  an  intercoursB  between  yourself 
and  the  world  of  spirits  ?  to  discern  either  them  or 
Him  that  created  them  ?  to  burst  the  veil  Uiat  is 
'  on  your  heart,  and  let  in  the  light  (tf  eternity  ? 
You  know  it  is  not.  You  not  only  do  not,  but 
cannot  (by  your  own  strength)  thus  believe.'    The 
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More  yOn  labour  so  to  do,  the  more  you  wiH  be 
convinced  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  It  is  the  fete  g^ 
«lf  God,  which  he  bestows  not  on  those  who  are 
vorCihjr  of  his  &vour,  not  on  such. as  are  previotts^ 
Aofy,  and  sojfiT  to  be  crowned  with  all  the  blessings 
of  his  goodness ;  but  on  the  ungodly  and  unholy  ; 
on  those  who,  till  that  hour,  werej^f  only  for  ever- 
lasting destruction ;  those  in  whom  was  no  good 
tbing,  and  whose  ooly  plea  was,  God  be  mercifol 
to  me  a  sinner !  No  merit,  no  goodness  in  man 
precedes  the  forgiving  love  of  Ood.  Hts  pardon- 
rng  mercy  sapposes  nothing  in  us  but  a  sense  of 
mere  sin  and  misery ;  and  to  all  who  see  and  feel; 
and  own  their  wants,  and  their  utter  inability  to 
remove  them,  God  freely  gives  faith,  for  the  sake 
^  him  '*  i»  whom  he  is  always  w^l  i^eaHd." 
Whosoever  tiiou  «t,  O  man,  who  hast  the  sen- 
tence of  death  in  thyself,  uoto  thee  aaith  the  Lord, 
not,  **  Do  this^  perfectly  obey  all  my  commands, 
and  live ;"  but  "  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  sbalt  be  saved." 

■  Without  faitb,  a  man  cannot  be  justified,  even 
diough  he  should  have  every  thing  else ;  with  faith, 
be  cannot  but  be  justified,  though  every  thing 
eUe  should  be  wanting.  This  justifying  faith  im- 
plies not  only  the  personal  revelation,  the  inward 
evidence  of  Christianity,  but  likewise  a  sure  and 
firm  confidence  in  the  individual  believer  that  Chrirt 
died  ibr  his  sins,  loved  him,  and  gave  his  life  for 
Jam.  And  at  vhat  time  soever  a  sinner  thus  be-  ' 
Iteves,  God  justifieth  him.  Repentance  iQ<teed,> 
must  have  been  given  him  before  j  but  that  rep^nW 
N  2 
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aDce  waa  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  de^  s^nse 
oi  the  want  of  all  good,  and  the  preseilce  of  all 
evil;  and  whatever  good  he  hath  or  doth  from 
that  hour  when  he  first  believes  in  God  through 
Christ,  faith  does  not  ,findt  but  Mng.  Both  re* 
pentance,  and  fruits  meet  for  repentance*  are  in' 
some  degree  necessary  to  jostificaticHi :  but  they 
are  not  necessary  in  the  same  aetise  with  faith,  nor 
in  the  same  degree.  Not  in  the  same  degree,  for 
tbeae  ^fruits  are  only  necessary  conditionally^  if 
there  he  time  and  opportunity  for  them.  Not  in 
-  tSie "flame  sense;  -foT  repentance  4nd  its  fruits  are 
only  -remotefy  necessary— necessary  in  order  to 
&ith ;  whereas  faith  is  immediately  and  directly 
necessary  to  justification.  In  like  manner,  ftithis 
fhe  only  condition  of  ssnotificatitm.  Every  one  that 
believes  is  sanctified,  whatever  else  he  has,  or  has 
not.  In  other  words,  no  man  can  be  sanctified  - 
till  he  believes;  every  man  when  he  believes  is 


Here  Wesley  came  upott  perilous  ground. — We 
must  be  holy  in  heart  and  life,  before  we  can 
be  conscious  that  we  are  so.  But  we  must  love 
God  before  we  can  be  holy  at  all.  We  cannot 
love  Him  till  we  know  that  He  loves  us ;  and  this 
we  cannot  know  till  his  Spirit  witnesses  it  to  our 
^irit.  The  testimony  o£  the  Spirit  of  God  must 
therefore,  he  argued,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
be  antecedent  to  the  testimony  of  our  own  spirit 
Bnt  he  perceived  that  many  had  mistaken  the  voice . 
of  their  own- imagination  for  this  witness  of  the 
Spirit*  and  presumed  that  they  were  diildren  of 
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God,  while  they  were  doing  the  works  of  the  Devil; 
And  he  was  not  surprised  that  many  sensible  men» 
seeing  the  effects  of  this  delusionv  should  lean  to- 
ward another  extreme,  and  question  whether  the 
witness  of  the  spirit  whereof  the  apostle  ^}eak8,  is 
the  privilege  of  ordinary  Christiana,  and  not  rather 
one  of  those  extraordinary  gifl^  which  they  sup- 
pose belonged  only  to  the  apostle's  age.  Yet, 
when  he  asks,  **  How  may  one,  who  has  the  r^ 
witness  in  himself,  dtsfeiDgui^  it  from  presump- 
tion?" he  evades  the  difficulty,  and  offers  a  de- 
clamatory reply,  "  How,  I  pray,  do  you  distinguish 
day  from  night?  How  do  yoa  distingui^  light 
from  darkness?  or  the  light  of  a  star,  or  of  aglim- 
mering  taper,  from  the  light  of  the  noon-day 
sun  ?"  litis  is  the  ready  answer  of  every  one  who 
has  been  crazed  by  enthusiasm.  But  Wesley  re- 
garded the  doctrine  as  one  of  the  glories  of  his 
people,  as  one  grand  part  of  the  testimony  which 
God,  he  said,  had  given  them  to  bear  to  all  man- 
kind. It  was  by  this  peculiar  blessing  upon  then^ 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  his  children,  that 
this  great  evangelical  truth,  he  averred,  had  been 
recovered,  which  had  been  for  many  years  well 
nigh  lost-  and  forgotten. 

These  notions  led  to  the  doctrine  of  Assurance, 
which  he  had  defended  so  pertinaciously  against 
his  brother  Samuel.  But  upon  this  point  his  fer- 
vour had  abated,  and  he  made  a  fairer  retract- 
ation than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  founder  of 
a  sect.  "  Some,"  said  he,  "are  fond  of  the  ex- 
pression ^  I  am  not :  I  hardly  ever  use  it*    But  I 
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ipill  simply  declare  (having  neither  leisure  Dor  in*- 
dination  to  draw  the  sword  <^'  cootroversy  oMceriir 
iog  it)  what  are  my  present  Hentimeats  with  r^anl 
to  -the  thing  which  is  usually  meant  tb^ebyw  X 
believe  a  few,  but  very  few  CbristiMis,  have  an 
assuraDce  irom  God  of  everlasting  ealvstios  :  and 
that  is  the  thing  which  the  apostJe  terins  the  {de- 
Tc^hory,  or  full  aasurance  of  hope.  I  brieve  more 
have  such  an  assurance  of  being  nottr  in  the  favour 
of  God^  as  excludes  all  doubt  and  iear :  and  tlus» 
if  I  do  not  mistime,  is  what  the  apostle  means  by 
the  plerophory,  or  full  aasurance  of  faith.  I  believe 
S  consciousness  of  being  in  the  favour  of  God 
(which  I  do  not  term  plerophory,  or  full  aseHiraoc<v 
since  it  is  frequently  weakened,  nay,  perhaps  interim 
Tupted  by  returns  of  doubt  (vfear)  isthe  commoa 
privilege  of  ChrisUans,  fearing  God,  and  working 
xighteousness.  Yet  I  do  not  affiim  there  are  no 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  Possibly  some 
nifty  be  in  the  fiivour  of  God>  and  yet  go  mpum- 
ing  all  the  day  long.  (But  Ibelievethis  is  usually 
owing  either  to  disorder  of  body,  or  ignwance  of 
the  gospel  promises.)  Therefore  I  have  not,  for 
many  years,  thought  a  consciousness  of  acceptance 
to  be  essential  to  justifying  iaith.  And  after  I 
have  thus  explained  myself  once  for  all,  I  think, 
wiUiout  any  evasion  or  ambiguity,  I  am  sure  with- 
out any  self-contradiction,  I  hope  all  reasonable 
men  will  be  satisfied:  and  whoever  will < still  dis- 
pute with  me  on  this  he^  must  do  it  for  diaput- 
ing*s8ake." 
"pie  doctrine  of  Pefiection  is  not  less  perilous^ 
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aore  as  the  expmnon  w«b  to  i»i  miitrnken  by  the 
igaonivt  peopk  to  wliom  fan  ducounes  vera  ad- 
dressed. This,  too,  WIS  a  doctriDe  which  he  had  - 
pveacbed  witih  mconsiderate  ardour  at  tiie  com- 
vcncemeiit  of  his  career  i  and  which,  as  he  f|;rew 
«lder,  cooler,  and  wiser,  he  modified  and  softened 
down,  BO  as  almost  to  explain  H  away.  He  defined 
it  to  be  a  constant  communion  with  God,  which 
fiUs  the  heart  with  humble  love ;  a^  to  this,  he 
nristed,  that  every  believer  might  attain.  Yet, 
he  admitted,  that  it  did  not  include  a  power  never 
.to  think  «i  useless  thought,  nor  speak  an  useless 
.wozd.  Such  a  perfection  is  inconsistoit  with  a 
oormptible  body,  which  mAe»  it  impoasiUe  alwiqn 
to  think  right :  if,  tfaerefm^  Christian  perfection 
inqilies  this,  he  admitted  that  we  must  not  expecH 
k.till  after  deaUi : — to  oioe  of  his  female  discifHes,. 
who  seems  to  have  written  to  him  under  a  de8p<md- 
lag  sense  ef  her  own  imperfration*  he  rqpUed  in 
-these  terms.  >  *<  I  want  you,"  he  added,  **  to  be 
nil  iove.  Thb  is  the  perfection  I  bdieve  and 
teach;  and  this  perfection  is  consistent  with  a 
tiiousand  nervous  disorders,  which  that  high- 
straioed  perfection  is  not.  Indeed  my  judgement 
u»  that  (in  this  case  particularly)  to  overdo  is  to 
undo ;  and  that  to  set  perfection  too  high,  is  the 
most  efficbial  way  of  drtving  it  oat  of  the  world." 
in  l&e  manner  he  justified  the  word  to  Bi^<^ 
■QStecm,  by  explaiiung  it  to  mean  less  th«D  it  ex- 
pressed ;  so  that  the  bishop  replied  to  him,  "  Why, 
Mr.  Wesley,  if  this  is  what  you  mean  by  perfec- 
tion, who  can  be  against  it  ?"  **  Man*"  he  aaya, 
t(  4        ,  . 
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**  io  his  present  state,  can  no  more  attain  Adamir 
than  angelic  perfectk».  The  perfectioD  of  which 
nun  is  capid)le,  while  be  dwells  in  a  corruptible 
ho^t  is  the  con^lying  with  that  kind  commani^ 
■  My  son*  give  me  thy  heart!*  It  is  the  loving 
the  Lord  bis  Grod,  with  all  his  heart,  and  wUJii 
all  his  soul^  and  with  all  his  mind."  Bat  these 
occasional  explanations  did  not  render  the  ge- 
neral use  of  the  word  less  mischierous,  or  leas 
reprebenaiUe.  Ignorant  bearers  took  it  for- what 
it  appeared  to  mean ;  and  what,  from  the  mouths 
€i  ign<want  instructors,  it  was  intended  to  mean. 
It  flattered  their  vanity  and  their  spiritual  pride, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  tenats  of 
^  Methodists,  predsely  because  it  is  one  of 
the  moat  objectionable.  Wesley  himself  repeat- 
edly finds  &ult  with  bis  preachers  if  they  ne- 
glected to  enforce  a  doctrine  so  well  adi^ited 
to  gratify  their  hearers.  In  one  place  he  says, 
**  tbe  more  I  converse  with  the  believers  in  Corn- 
wall, the  more  am  I  convinced  that  they  have 
sustained  great  loss  for  want  of  hearing  tbe  doc- 
trine of  Christian  Perfection  clearly  and  strongly 
enforced.  I  see  wherever  this  is  not  done^  the  be- 
lievers grow  dead  and  cold.  Nor  can  this  be  pre* 
vented,  but  by  keeping  up  in  them  an  hourly 
expectation  of  being  perfected  in  love.  I  say  an 
houriy  ezpectaticm  ;  for  to  expectit  at  death,  or 
wnne  time  hence,  is  much  the  same  as  not  expect* 
ing  it  at  all."  And  on  onother'occasion  he  writes 
thus:.  "  Here  I  found  the  plain  reason  why  the 
'vork  of  God  bad^ned  no  ground  in  this  circuit 
all  the  year.     The  preacbers  had  given  up  the 
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Methodist  testimony.  Either  they  did  not  ^leak 
of  perfectMm  at  all,  (the  peculiar  doctrine  com- 
mitted to  our  trust.)  or  they  spdce  of  it  only  in  ge- 
neral terms,  without  urging  the  believers  to  go  od 
tp  perfection,  and  to  espect  it  every  moment :  and 
wherever  this  is  not  earoesUy  done,  the  work  of 
God  does  not  prosper.  As  to  the  word  perfec- 
tion^" said  he.  *'  it  is  scriptural,  therefore  neither 
you  nor  I  can.  in  coriscience.  object  to  it,  unless 
we  would  send  the  Holy  Ghost  to  school,  and 
teach  Him  to  speak  who  made  the  tongue."  Thus 
it  wiw  that  he  attempted  to  justify  to  others,  and 
to  himself  also,  the  use  of  language,  for  perse- 
vering in  which,  after  the  intemperance  of  his  en- 
thusiasm had  abated,  tliere  can  be  no  excuse, 
seeing  that  all  he  intended  to  convey  by  the  ob- 
noxious term  might  have  been  expressed  without 
offending  the  judicious,  or  deluding  the  ignorant 
and  indiso^te. 

Wesley  was  not  blind  to  the  tendency  of  these 
doctrines  "  The  true  gospel,"  stud  he,  "  touches 
the  very  edge  both  of  Calvinism  and  Antinomi- 
anism.  so  that  nothing  but  the  mighty  power  ai 
God  can  prevent  our  sliding  either  into  the  one 
or  the  other."  Many  of  his  associates  and  fol- 
lowers fell  into  both.  He  always  declared  himself 
clearly  and  strongly  against  both  ;  though  at  the 
expence  of  some  inconsistency,  when  he  preached 
of  a  sanctification  which  left  the  subject  liable  to 
sin.  of  an  assurance  which  was  not  assured,  and  of 
an  imperfect  perfection.  But  his  real  opinion  could 
not  be  mistaken} .  and  few  men  have  combated 
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tbese  pestUoit  errors  witli  more  earnfistnen  or 
mote  saccest.  He  never  willingly  engaged  in  those 
subtle  and  unprofitable  discusnons  which  have 
occasioned  so  much  dissension  in  the  Christian 
world ;  but  upon  those  points  in  which  speculatioa 
is  allowable,  and  error  harmless,  he  freely  indulged 
his  imagination. 

It  was  his  opinion  that  there  is  a  chain  of  beings 
advancing  by  degrees  from  the  lowest  to  the 
hi^est  point,-^from  an  atom  of  unorganized  mat- 
ter, to  ihe  highest  of  the  archangels  j  an  opinion 
consMiant  to  the  philos<^hy  of  the  bards,  and  con- 
iimed  by  science,  as  far  as  our  physiological 
loiowledge  extends.  He  believed  in  the  ministry 
both  of  good  and  evil  angels ;  but  whether  every 
man  had  a  guardian  angel  to  protect  him,  as  the 
Romanists  hi^d,  and  a  malignant  demon  «oatt<^ 
Bually  watching  to  seduce  him  into  the  ways  of 
sin  and  death,  this  he  considered  as  undeteitnined 
by  revelation,  and  thereforedmibtful.  Evil  thoughts 
he  hdd  to  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  men  by  the 
evil  principle ;  and  that  "  as  no  good  is  done,  or 
spdcen,  or  thought  by  any  man,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  Qod  working  together  m  and  tvitft  those 
that  believe  in  him ;  so  there  is  no  evil  done,  or 
spoken,  or  thought,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Devil,  "  who  worketh  with  energy  in  the  children 
of  unbelief.  And  certiunly,"  said  he,  "  it  is  as 
easy  for  a  spirit  to  speak  to  our  heart,  asforaman 
to  speak  to  our  e»rs.  But  sometimes  it  is  ezceed- 
ii^ty  difficult  to  distinguish  the  thoughts  which  he 
infuses- &om  our  own  thoughts,  ^ose  which  he 
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injects  ao  exactly  resembling  those  whieb  d8tu-< 
rally  arise  in  our  own  minds.  Sometimes*  indeedy 
we  may  distinguish  one  from  the  other  by  this  cir- 
cumstance: the  thoughts  which  naturally  arise  in 
our  mivds  are  generally,  if  not  always,  occasioned 
by,  or,  at  least,  connected  with  some  inward,  or 
outward  circumstance  that  went  before ;  but  those 
that  are  pretematurally  suggested,  have  frequently 
BO  relation  to,  or  connection  (at  least  none  that  we 
are  able  to  discern)  with  any  thing  which  pre- 
ceded. On  the  coatrary,  they  shoot  in,  as  it  were, 
across,  and  thereby  show  that  they  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent growth." 

His  notions  of  diabolical  agency  went  farther 
tban  this :  he  imputed  to  it  many  of  the  accidents 
.  and  discomforts  of  life, — disease,  bodily  hurts^ 
stcHins  and  earthquakes,  abd  nightmare :  he  be- 
lieved that  epilepsy  was  often,  or  always  the  efiec^ 
(rf*  posses»oa,  and  that  most  madmen  were  demo- 
niacs. A  belief  in  witchcraft  naturally  followed 
from  these  premises ;  but,  after  satisfying  his  un- 
derstanding that  supernatural  acts  and  appearances 
are  consistent  with  the  order  of  the  universe,  sanc- 
tioned by  Scripture,  and  proved  by  testimony  too 
general  and  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  be  invali. 
dated  his  own  authority,  by  listeniug  to  the  most 
absurd  tales  with  implicit  credulity,  and  recording 
them  as  authenticated  facts.  He  adhered  to  the 
d^d  opinion,  tbat  the  devils  were  the  gods  of  the 
heathen;  and  he  nuiiDtained,  that  the  words  in 
the  Lwd's  f^yer,  which  have  been  rendered  evilf 
mean,   in  the  original,  the  wicked  OJie,  "  en^tub- 
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ticftlly  so  called^  the  prince  and  god  of  tbis  worlc^. 
who  works  with  mighty  powei  in  the  children  o$ 
disobedience.** 

One  of  his  roost  singular  notions  was  concerning^ 
the  day  of  judgement.  He  thought  it  prc^btft, 
that  its  duration  would  be  several  thousand  years^ 
that  the  place  would  be  above  the  earth,  and  that 
the  circumstdnces  of  every  individual's  life  wonid 
then  be  brought  forth  in  full  view,  tt^ther  witi» 
all  their  tempers,  and  all  the  desires,  thoughts, 
and  intents  of  their  hearts.  This  he  thought  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  full  display  of  the  glory  , 
of  God,  for  the  clear  and  perfect  manifestation  of 
his  wisdom,  justice,  power,  and  mercy.  '*  Then 
only,"  he  argued,  *<  when  Crod  hath  brought  to 
light  all  the  hidden  things  o£  darkness,  will  it  be 
seen  that  wise  and  good  were  all  his  ways ;  that 
he  saw  through  the  thick  cloud,  and  governed  all 
things  by  the  wise  counsel  of  his  own  will ;  that 
nothing  was  left  to  chance  or  the  caprice  of  men, 
but  God  disposed  all  strongly,  and  wrought  all 
into  one  connected  chain  of  justice,  mercy,  and 
truth."  Whether  the  earth  and  the  material 
heavens  would  be  consumed  by  the  general  con- 
flagration, and  pass  away,  or  be  transmuted  by 
t^e  fire  into  that  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal, 
which  is  described  in  the  Apoc^ypse  as  extending 
before  the  throne,  we  could  neither  affirm  nor 
deny,  he  said }  but  we  should  know  hereafter.  He 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  to  he  scrip- 
tural i  but  he  never  fell  iQto  those  wild  and  extra* 
vagant  fancies,  in  which  speculations  of  this  kind 
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te  frequently  end.  The  Apocalypse  is  the  fa- 
vourite study  of  crazy  religionists;  but  Wesley 
says  of  it,  "  Oh.  how  little  do  we  know  oi  tJiis 
deep  book !  at  leftst,  bo*  little  do  /  know  I  I  can 
barely  ooi^ecture,  not  affirm,  any  one  point  con- 
cerning that  part  of  it  which  is  yet  unfijlfflled." 
.  Ueentotained  some  interesting  ojunioas  ooncern- 
ing  the  brute  creation,  and  derived  whatever  evils 
inferior  creatures  endure,  or  inflict  upon  each  ether, 
irom  the  consequence  of  the  Fall.  In  Paralyse  they 
existed  in  a  state  of  happiness,  enjoying  wUl  and 
liber^-:  their  passions  and  afiections  were  regular, 
and  their  choice  always  guided  by  their  under- 
atiuiding,  which  was  perfect  in  its  kind.  "  What,*' 
Mys  he,  *'  is  the  barrier  between  men  and  brutes, 
•^the  line  which  they  cannot  pass?  It  is  not 
reason.  Set  aside  that  ambiguous  term ;  exchange 
it  for  the  plain  word  understanding,  and  who  can 
deny  that  brutes  have  this  ?  We  may  as  well  deny- 
tbat  they  have  sight  or  hearing.  But  it  is  this : 
man  is  capable  of  God ;  the  inferior  creaturesare 
net.  We  have  no  ground  to  believe  that  they  are 
in  any  d^ree  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  or  obey- 
ing God.  This  is  the  specific  difierence  between 
man  and  brate — the  great  gulf  which  they  cannot 
pass  over.  And  as  a  loving  obedience  to  God  was 
the  perfection  of  man,  so  a  loving '  obedience  to 
man  was  the  perfection  of  brutes."  While  this 
continuetl,  they  were  happy  after  their  kind,  in 
the  right  state  and  the  right  use  of  all  their  facul> 
^«B.  Evil  and  pain  had  not  entered  into  paradise ; 
and  they  were  immortal;  for  "  God  made  not 
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death,  neither  hath  he  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
any  living/*  How  true,  then,  is  that  word,  *'  God 
SAW  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it 
was  very  good." 

But  as  all  the  blessings  of  God  flowed  Uirough 
man  to  the  inferior  creatttres,  those  blessings  were 
cut  off  when  man  made  himself  incapable  of  trans- 
mitting them,  and  all  creatures  were  then  sub- 
jected to  sorrow,  and  pain,  and  evil  of  every 
kind.  It  is  probable  that  the  meaner  creatures 
sustained  much  loss,  even  in  the  lower  faculties  of 
their  corporeal  powers :  they  suffered  more  in  their 
understanding,  and  still  more  in  their  liberty,  their 
passions,  and  their  wilt.  The  very  foundations  of 
their  nature  were  turned  upside  down.  As  man 
is  deprived  of  his  perfection,  his  loving  obedi^ce 
to  God,  so  brutes  are  deprived  of  their  perfection, 
their  loving  obedience  to  man.  The  far  greater 
part  flee  from  his  hated  presence ;  otiiers  set  him 
at  defiance,  and  destroy  him  when  they  can ;  a  few 
only  retain  more  or  less  of  their  original  dispo- 
aition,  and,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  still  love 
him  and  obey  him.  And  in  consequence  of  the 
first  tran^ession,  death  came  upon  the  whole 
creation ;  and  not  death  alone,  but  all  its  train  of 
preparatory  evils,  pain,  and  ten  thousand  sufler- 
ings ;  nor  these  only,  but  likewise  those  irregular 
passions,  all  those  unlovely  tempers,  which  in  man 
are  rins,  and  even  in  brutes  are  sources  of  misery, 
passed  upon  all  the  inhabitants  erf"  the  eatth,  and 
itemain  in  all,  except  the  children  <^  God.  Inferior 
ereatures  torment,    persecute,   and  devour  each 
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other,  Rod  all  ate  tormented  4Bd  perwcutfd  by 
man.  But,  says  Wesley^  will  the  crea^ire,  wiU 
evea  tjie  brute  creation  always  remtun  in  this  de- 
plf>rable  condition  ?  God  forbid  that  we  should 
affinp  this,  yea.  or  even  entertain  such  a  thought. 
—  While  the  whole  creation  groaneth  together, 
whether  men  attend  or  not,  th.eir  grqai^  are  not 
dispersed  in  idle  air,  but  enter  into  the  ears  o£  inm 
that  made  them.  Away  with  vulgar  prejudices, 
and  let  the  plain  word  of  God  take  place !  *'  GeA 
tfaall  wipe  away  all  tears :  and  there  shall  be  9a 
mote  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  ciying.  Neitfa«c 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain ;  for  the  former  tfaiogs 
are  passed  away."  This  blessing  shall  take  place  $ 
not  oD  men  alone,  (there  is  no  such  restriction  in 
the  text,)  but  on  every  creature  according  to  ita 
ca|wci^.  The  whole  brute  creation  will  t^en  iut- 
doubtedly  be  restored  to  all  that  they  have  lost, 
and  with  a  large  increase  of  faeulties.  They  witt 
be  delivered  from  all  unruly  paaaions^  frotn  ail 
evil,  smA  ail  suffering.  And  what  if  it  should  then 
please  the  alUwise,  the  all-gracious  Creator^  t» 
laise  them  higher  in  the  scale  of  beings?  What  if 
it  should  please  Hiro,  when  he  ttaakes  us  equM  ta 
angels,  to  make  them  what  we  are  now,  creatures 
capable  of  God,  enable  of  knowing,  and  lovitig^ 
and  enjoying  the  author  t^ their  being?** 

Some  teacher  of  materialism  had  a8Berted»  that 
if  maa  had  an  immateriid  soul,  so  bad  the  Wtrtea; 
as  if  this  conclusion  reduced  their  opinion  to.a  nia4 
nifest  absurdity.  "  I  will  not  quarrel,"  aald  WeSii 
ley,  **  with  any  that  think  they  have.     Nay,  I 
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Wish  he  could  prove  it  i  imd  si^rely  I  would  mther 
allow  them  souls,  than  I  would  give  up  my  own." 
He  cherished  this  opinion,  because  it  furnished  a 
full  answer  to  a  plausible  objectioD  against  the 
justice  of  God.  That  justice  might  seem  to  be 
impugned  by  the  sufferings  to  which  brute  anim^ 
are  subject ;  those,  especially,  who  are  under  th« 
tyranny  of  brutal  men.  But  the  objection  vanishes, 
if  we  consider  that  something  better  remaioi  after 
death  for  these  poor  creatures  also.  This  good 
end,  he  argued,  was  answered  by  thus  specub^ing 
upon  a  subject  which  we  so  imperfectly  under- 
-  stand}  and  such  speculations  might  soften  and 
enlarge  our  hearts. 

The  kindness  of  Wesley's  nature  is  apparent  in 
this  opinion,  and  that  same  kindness  produced  iii 
him  a  degree  of  charity,  which  has  seldom  been 
found  in  those  who  aspire  to  reform  a  church  or  to 
establish  a  sect  "  We  may  die,**  he  says,  **  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  many  truths,  and  yet  be 
carried  into  Abraham's  bosom ;  but  if  we  die  with- 
out love,  what  will  knowledge  avail  ?  Just  as  much 
as  it  avails  the  devil  and  his  angels!  I  will  not 
quarrel  with  you  about  any  opinion  ;  only  see  that 
your  heart  be  right  towards  God,  that  you  know 
and  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ^^  you  love  your 
neighbour,  and  walk  as  your  Master  walked,  and  I 
desire  no  more.  I  am  sick  of  opinions :  I  am  weary 
to  bear  them :  my  soul  loathes  this  frothy  food. 
Give  me  solid  and  substantial  religion :  give'  me 
an  humble  gentle  lover  of  God  and  man ;  a  man 
fiill  of  mercy  and  good  faith,  without  partiality* 
U 
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and  without  hypocrisy ;  a  man  laying  himself  out 
in  the  work*  of  faith,  the  patience  of  liope,  the  }fi> 
hour  of  love.  Let  iny  soul  be  with  these  Christians, 
wheresoever  they  are,  and  whatsoever  opinion  they 
areof.  'Whosoever*  thus 'doth  the  witlofmyFather 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and 
sister,  and  mother.'  This  temper  of  mind  led  him 
to  judge  kindly  of  the  •^Romanists,  and  of  t  heretics 
of  every  description,    wherever  a  Christian  dis- 

*-"  I  re«d  the  cleattu  of  Mine  of  the  order  oF  La  IVnppe.  1  am 
■niBzecI  at  the  aUowaDEe  which  GcnI  makei  for  inTincible  igoorance. 
NotwithstandiDg  the  nizturo  of  lupe^titian  wbteh  appean  in  OTery 
one  of  thcie,  yet  what  a  strong  vein  of  piety  rani  tbrou^  all  I  Wbal 
dfcp  esperience  of  the  inward  work  of  God,  of  righteouinew,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghott." 

'  In  riding  from  Ereiham  to  Briitol,  I  read  avei  that  tiirpriuni! 
)>ook,  the  Sta  of  Ignatiuf  Loyola;  turely  one  of  the  greatest  meodtat 
ever  wai  eagf^edia  the  Hippoitof  aobad  acaiue  I  I  wonder  ai^  man 
thould  judge  him  to  be  an  entfauiiaat:  no;  but  he  knew  the  people 
wtthi^m  he  had  to  do;  uid  setting  out,  like  Count  ZiDiendorff, 
with  a  &I1  pemtsfion  that  bt  might  lue  guile  to  promote  the  gloiy  of 
God,  or  (iriiich  he  thought  the  tsma  thing)  the  interest  of  hii  church, 
be  acted  in  all  thing)  conuMent  with  bit  principlei." 

f  Of  Priaghu  he  «ay>,  "  by  all  I  can  pick  up  from  ancient  autiiort, 
I  gneas  he  wu  both  a  wiM  and  a  holy  man ;  that  we  know  nothing  but 
hit  nasM,  fi)r  hii  writings  arc  all  dettrpyed — not  one  line  of  them  leil." 
So,  tAOi  be  tayi  of  lome  haretici  of  an  earlier  age ;"  fay  reflecting  on 
an  odd  book  which  I  bad  read  in  thisjonmej',  '  The  General  DeJurion 
of  CfarutiBni  with  r^rd  to  Prophecy,'  I  was  liill;  confinced  of  what 
I  bad  kmg  tuqiected :  ist,  that  the  Montaniits,  in  the  second  ^d  third 
ccnturio,  were  real  tcriplural  ChriatiBos;  and  sd,  that  the  grand  rea- 
ton  ^y  the  miraculoui  fpfta  were  to  soon  withdrawn,  was  not  only 
that  fidtfa  and  holineu  were  well  nigh  loat,  but  that  dry,  formal,  or- 
thodox men  began,  even  thm,  to  ridicule  whatever  gifts  they  bad  not 
thenwelres,  and  to  deci;  them  all,  a*  either  madness  or  imposture." 
He  vindicated  Serretu*  also.  "  Being,"  he  wye,  "  in  the  Bodleian 
Ubrai;,  I  light  on  Mr.Cahin'i  account  of  the  case  of  Michael  Ser> 
TetiUtWreral  of  whose  letter*  he  occaiion  ally  inserts,  wherein  Servetu* 
often  declare*  ia  terms,  '  I  beJiere  the  Father  i*  God,  the  Son  is  God, 
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position  and  a  virtuous  life  were  fotiiid.  He  pub- 
Mslred  the  lives  of  several  Catholics,  and  of  one  *  So- 
ciniaa,  for  the  edification  of  his  followers.  He 
believed  not  only  that  Heathens,  who  did  tb^ 
duty  according  to  their  knowledge,  were  capable 
of  eternal  lUe ;  but  even  that  a  communion  with 
the  spiritual  world  had  sometimes  been  vouchsafed 
them.  Thus,  he  affirmed,  that  the  demon  of  So- 
crates was  a  ministering  aogel,  and  that  Marcus 


and  the  Holy  Ghott  is  Ood.'  Mr.  CalTia,  boweTer,  psinU  bim  »uch  t, 
momter  u  never  wu :  an  Arian,  a  Maspbeineiv  had  what  not ;  bwiftiw 
itrewing  over  him  hii  floweri  of  dog,  devil,  ttpif,  and  fo  on,  which 
are  the  uiual  appellations  he  gives  to  bis  opponents.  But  (till  be  ut- 
terly denies  his  being  the  cause  of  Servetus's  death,  *■  No,*'  m}«  he^ 
*•  I  only  adriied  our  magistrates,  as  havii^  a  right,  to  rartraia  heradct 
bjtheiword,  to  seiie  upon  and  try  that  arch-heretic;  but,  aftn  he 
was  condemned,  I  said  not  one  word  about  his  execution." 

He  reverts  to  this  subject  in  his  Remarks  uponaTntct  by  Dr.Brskioe. 
"  That  Michael  Serretui  was  '  one  of  the  wildest  Auti-TriiutaciaDa 
that  ereri^ipearedj'isby  no  means  dear.  I  doubt  of  it,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Cfllvin  himself,  who  certainly  was  not  prejudiced  in  hii  bvout; 
For,  if  CctlTiii  does  not  mitquole  h&  words,  he  was  uo.Auti-TiiDitarian 
at  all.  Calvin  himself  gives  a  ^notation  from  one  of  his  letters,  in 
which  be  expressly  declares,  ■  I  do  beliere  the  Father  is  Go^^  Son 
is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God;  but  I  dare  not  use  the  word 
Trinity,  or  person.'  I  dare,  and  I  think  thtm  very  good  words ;  but  I 
«hould  think  it  very  hard  to  be  burnt  alive  for  not  using  them,  eape- 
dally  If  th  a  slow  fire,  made  of  mout  green  wood.  I  believe  Calvin 
was  agreat  instrunieitt  of  God;  and  that  he  wasawiae  and. pious  man; 
but  I  cannot  but  advise  those  who  love  his  memoiy,  to  let  Servetw 
alone.** 

*  Thomas  Firmin.  Wesley  prefaces  the  life  ofthls  good  man  in  bis 
magaiine  with  these  words :  "  f  was  exceedingly  struck  at  reading  tbc 
foUovriog  Ufe,  having  long  settled  it  in  my  mind,  that  the  entertaining 
wrong  notions  concerning  the  Trinity,  was  incouuiletit  wiA  real  pie^. 
Bui  I  cannot  argue  against  matter  of  fact.  I  dare  not  deny  tiiat  Ur. 
Firmin  was  a  pious  maot  ahtioi^h  bis  notions  of  die  Ttioi^  were-  qnilc 
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Antoninus  *  received  good  inspirations,  as  he  has 
asserted  of  himself.  And  where  there  was  no  such 
individual  excellence,  as  in  these  signal  instances, 
he  refused  to  believe  that  any  man  could  be  pre- 
eluded  from  salvation  by  the  accident  of  his  birth-> 
place.  Upon  this  point  he  vindicated  divine  jus^ 
tice,  by  considering  the  difierent  relation  in  which 
the  Almighty  stands  to  his  creatures,  as  a  creator 
and  as  a  governor.  As  a  creator,  he  acts  in  all 
things  according  to  his  own  sovereign  will :  in  that 
exercise  of  his  power,  justice  can  have  no  place  j 
for  nothing  is  due  to  what  has  no  being.  Accord- 
ing, therefore,  to  his  own  good  pleasure,  he  allots , 
the  time,  the  place,  the  circumstances  for  the  birth 
of  each  individual,  and  gives  them  various  degrees 
of  understanding  and  of  knowledge,  diversiiied  in 
numberless  ways.  "  It  is  hard  to  say  how  far  this 
extends :  what  an  amazing  difference  there  is  be- 
tween one  bom  and  bred  up  in  a  pious  English 
family,  and  one  born  and  bred  among  the  Hotten- 
tots. Only  we  are  sure  the  difference  cannot  be 
so.^reat,  as  to  necessitate  one  to  be  good,  or  the 
otner  to  be  evil ;  to  force  one  ipto  everlasting 
glory,  or  the  other  into  everlasting  burnings." 
For,  as  a  governor,  the  Almig^ity  cannot  possibly 


*  "  I  read  to-da;  part  of  the  meditations  of  Marcus  Antoninut. 
What  a  strai^  empergr  I  and  what  a  strange  heathen  I  giving  thankt 
to  God  for  all  the  good  things  he  enjoyed  I  in  particular  for  his  goo^ 
inspintMnu,  and  for  twice  revealing  to  htm  in  dreams  things  whereby 
be  was  cured  of,  othCTwise  incurable,  distempers.  I  make  no  doubt 
but  this  u  one  of  those  mani/  vAo  thall  come  from  the  Etut  and  the  Wett, 
and  lit  dotm  aM  Abraham,  Itaae,  and  Jacob,  while  lie  rhildrm  of  tht 
Mittgdom,  nomiiuLl  Christians,  are  lAul  oat. 
o  2 
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act  according  to  Iiia  own  mere  sovereign  will ;  .but* 
as  he  has  expressly  told  us,  accordit^  to  the  inva- 
riable rules  both  of  justice  and  mercy.  Whatso- 
■  ever,  theretbre,  it  hath  pleased  Him  to  do  of  his 
sovereign  pleasure  as-  Creator,  He  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness,  and  every  man  therein, 
according  to  the  strictest  justice.  He  will  punish 
no  man  for  doing  any  thing  whidi  he  could  not 
possibly  avoid ;  neither  for  omitting  any  thmg 
which  he  could  not  possibly  do/* 

Wesley  was  sometimes  led  to  [m^ess  a  difierent 
docti-ine,  in  consequence  of  discussing  questions 
which  serve  rather  to  shaipen  the  disputatious  fa- 
culties than  to  im[H*ove  a  Christian  disposition. 
Thus  he  has  affirmed,  in  the  Minute»of  Confer- 
ence, that  a  Heathen,  a  Papist,  or  a  Church-of- 
England  man,  if  they  die  without  being  sanctified^ 
according  to  his  notions  of  Baoctification,  cuiaot 
see  the  Lord.  And  to  the  question.  Cut  an  un-^ 
believer,  whatever  be  he  in  other  respects,  chal- 
lenge any  thing  of  God's  justice  ?  The  answer  is, 
'<  absolutely  nothing  but  hell."'  But  the  biunaner 
o|Hnion  was  more  congenial  to  his  tenqiei^  and  iik 
iSiat  better  (pinion  he  rested. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

DISCIPLINE    OF   THE   METHODISTS. 

It  is  less  surprising  that  Wesley  should  hare  ob^ 
tained  so  many  followers,  than  that  he  should  have 
oi^nised  them  so  skiUuUy,  and  preserved  his  power 
over  tbem  withoat  diminution,  to  -the  end  of  his 
l<Hig  life.  Francis  of  Assisai,  and  Ignatius  Loyola, 
would  have  produced  little  effect,  marvellous  en- 
thuuasts  as  they  were,  unless  their  enthusiasm  had 
been  assisted  and  directed  by  wiser  heads.  Wesley, 
who  in  so  many  other  respects  may  be  compared 
to  these  great  agents  in  the  Catholic  world,  stands 
far  above  them  in  this.  He  legislated  for  the  sect 
which  he  raised,  and  exercised  an  absolute  supre- 
macy over  bis  pe<^Ie.  "  The  power  I  have,"  says 
he,  "  I  never  sought':  it  was  the  undesired,  un- 
expected result  of  the  work  God  was  pleased  to 
work  by  me.  I  have  a  thousand  times  sought  to 
devolve  it  on  others ;  but  as  yet  I  cannot ;  I  there- 
fore Buflfer  it,  till  I  can  find  any  to  ease  me  of  my 
burden.''  That  time  never  arrived.  It  was  con- 
venient for  the  society  that  he  should  be  really  as 
well  as  ostensibly  their  head ;  and,  however  he  may 
have  deceived  himself,  the  love  of  power  was  a 
ruling  passion  in  his  mind. 
0  3 
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The  question  was  asked,  at  one  of  the  Confer- 
ences, what  the  power  was  which-  he  exercised 
over  all  the  Methodists  in  Gr,eat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. It  was  evidently  proposed,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  defining  and  asserting  it. 
He  began  his  reply  by  premising,  that  Count  Zin- 
zendorfl'  loved  to  keep  all  things  closely,  but  that 
he  loved  to  do  all  things  openly,  and  would  there- 
fore tell  them  all  he  knew  of  the  matter.  A  few 
persons,  at  the  beginning,  came  to  him  in  Lon- 
don, and  desired  him  to  advise  and  pray  with 
them :  others  did  the  same  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  they  increased  every  where.  **  The 
desire,"  said  he,  "  was  on  their  part,  not  on  mine  : 
my  desire  was  to  live  and  die  in  retirement ;  but  I 
did  not  see  that  I  could  refuse  them  my  help,  and 
be  guiltless  before  God.  Here  commenced  my 
power  i  namely,  a  {wwer  to  appoint  when,  where, 
and  how  they  should  meet ;  and  to  remove  those 
whose  life  shewed  that  they  had  no  desire  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  And  this  power  remained 
the  same,  whether  the  people  meeting  together 
were  twelve,  twelve  hundred,  or  twelve  thousand." 
In  a  short  time  some  of  these  peraons  said  they 
would  not  sit  imder  fiim  for  nothing,  but  would  sub- 
scribe quarterly.  He  made  answer,  that  he  would 
have  nothing,  because  he  wanted  nothing ;  for  his 
fellowship  supplied  him  with  all,  and  more  than  all 
he  wanted.  But  they  represented  that  money  was 
wanted  to  .pay  ibr  the  lease  of  the  Foundry,  and 
for  putting  it  in  repair.  Upon  that  ground  he  suf- 
i'ered  them  to  subscribe.  "  Then  I  asked,"  said  he, 
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"  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  receiving  this  money, 
and  paying  it  where  it  is  needful  ?  One  s^id,  I  wiH 
do  it,  aiid  keep  the  account  for  you :  so  here  was 
the  first  steward.  Afterwards  I  desired  one  or  two 
more  to  help  nie  as  stewards  -,  and,  in  process  of 
tkne,  a  greater  number.  Let  it  be  remarked,  it 
was  I  myself,  not  the  people,  who  Chose  the' 
stewards,  and  appointed  to  each  the  distinct  wofk 
wherein  he  was  to  help  me  as  long  as  I  chose." 
The  same  prescription  he  pleaded  witli  regard  tO' 
his  authority  over  the  lay-preachers.  The  'first  of 
these  offered  to  serve  him  as  sons,  as  he  should 
think  proper  to  direct.  *' Observe,"  said  he,  "these 
likewise  desired  me,  not  I  tkem.  And  here  com- 
menced my  power  to  appoint  each  of  these,  when, 
where,  and  how  to  labour ;  that  is,  while  he  chose 
to  continue  with  me ;  for  each  had  a  power  to  go 
away  when  he  pleased,  as  I  had  also  to  go  away 
from  them,  or  any  of  them,  if  I  saw  sufficient 
cause.  The  case  continued  the  same  when  the 
number  of  preachers  increased.  I  had  just  the  same 
power  still  to  appoint  when,  and  where,  and  how 
each  Should  help  me ;  and  to  tell  any,  if  I  saw 
cause,  *  I  do  not  desire  your  }ielp  any  longer.' 
On  these  terms,  and  no  other,  we  joined  at  first ; 
on  these  we  continue  joined.  They  do  me  no  fa- 
vour in  being  directed  by  me.  It  is  true  my  reward 
is  with  the  Lord ;  but  at  present  I  have  nothing 
from  it  but  trouble  and  care,  and  often  a  burden  I 
scarce  know  how  to  bear.*' 

His  power  over  the  Conference  he  rested  upon 
the  same  plea  of  prescription  }  but  it  had  originated 
0  4 
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with  himself}  not  like  his  authority  over  the 
preachers  and  (he  laity,  in  a  voluntary  offer  of 
obedience.  He,  of  his  own  impulse,  had  invited 
several  clergymen,  who  acted  with  him,  and  all 
the  lay'preachers  who  at  that  time  served  him  as 
sons  in  the  gospel,  to  meet  and  advise  with  hini. 
"  They  did  not  desire  the  meeting,"  said  he,  "  but 
/  did,  knowing  that,  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors, 
there '  is  safety.  And  when  their  number  in- 
creased, so  that  it  was  neither  needful  nor  conve- 
nient to  invite  them  all,  for  several  years,  I  wrote 
to  those  with  whom  I  desired  to  confer,  and  these 
only  met  at  the  place  appointed ;  till  at  length  I. 
gave  a  general  permission,  that  all  who  desired  it 
Slight  come.  Obsen'e :  I  myself  sent  for  these,  of 
my  own  free  choice ;  and  I  sent  for  tbem  to  advise, 
not  govern  me.  Neither  did  I,  at  any  of  those 
times,  divest  myself  of  any  part  of  that  power 
which  the  providence  of  God  had  cast  upon  me, 
without  any  design  or  choice  of  mine.  What  is 
that  power?  It  is  a  power  of  admitting  into,  and 
excluding  from,  the  societies  under  my  care:  of 
choosing  and  removing  stewards ;  of  receiving,  or 
not  receiving  helpers ;  of  appointing  them  when, 
where,  and  how  to  help  me ;  and  of  desiring  any 
of  them  to  meet  me,  when  I  see  good.  And  as  it 
was  merely  in  obedience  to  the  providence  of  God, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  people,  ttiat  I  at  first  ac- 
cepted this  power,  wliich  I  never  sought }  nay,  a 
hundred  times  laboured  to  throw  off;  so  it  is  on 
^e  same  considerations,  not  for  profit,  honour,  or 
pleasure,  that  I  use  it  at  this  day." 
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.-  In  reference  to  himsdf,  as  the  person  ib  whom 
the  whole  and  sole  authority  was  vested,  Wesley 
called  his  preachers  by  the  name  o£  helpers ;  and 
designated  as  assistants  those  among  them  who* 
for  the  duties  which  they  discharge,  have  since 
been  denominated  superintendents.  It  soon  be- 
came expedient  to  divide  the  country  into  circuits. 
There  were,  in  the  year  17*9,  twenty  in  England, 
two  in  Wales,  two  in  Scotland,  and  seven  in  Ire- 
land. In  1791,  the  year  of  Mr.  Wesley's  death, 
they  had  increased  to  teventy-two  in  England, 
three  in  Wales,  seven  in  Scotland,  and  twenty- 
eight  in  Ireland.  Every  circuit  had  a  certain 
number  of  preachers  appointed  to  it,  more  or  less, 
according  to  its  extent,  under  an  assistant,  whose 
office  it  was  to  admit  or  expel  members,  take  lists 
of  the  societies  at  Easter,  hold  quarterly  meetings, 
visit  the  classes  quarterly,  keep  watch'-nights  and 
love-feasts,  superintend  the  other  preachers,  and 
r^ulate  the  whole  business  of  the  circuit,  spiritual 
and  temporal. 

The  helpers  were  not  admitted  indiscriminately : 
gifts,  as  well  as  grace  for  the  work,  were  required. 
An  aspirant  was  first  examined  concerning  his 
theological  knowledge,  that  it  might  be  seen 
whether  his  opinions  were  sound  :  he  was  then  .to 
exhibit  his  gift  of  utterance,  by  preaching  before 
Mr.  Wesley  j  and  afterwards  to  give,  either  orally 
or  in  writing,  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  be  was 
.called  of  God  to  the  ministry.  The  best  proof  of 
^is  was,  that  some  persons  should  have  been  con- 
vinced of  sin,  and  converted  by  bis  preaching. 
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If  a  right  belief  and  a  ready  utterance  were  found, 
and  tliese  fruits  had  followed,  the  concurrence  of 
the  three  marks  was  deemed  sufficient  evidence  of 
a  divine  call :  he  was  admitted  on  probation ;  with 
a  caution,  that  he  was  not  to  ramble  up  and  down, 
but  to  go  where  the  assistant  should  direct,  and  there 
only;  and,  at  the  ensuing  conference,  he  might 
be  received  into  full  connexion.  After  a  while 
the  time  of  probation  was  found  too  short,  and  was 
extended  to  four  years. 

The  rules  of  a  helper  are  strikingly  characteristic 
-  of 'Wesley,  both  in  their  manner  and  their  spirit. 

'*  1.  Be  diligent.  Never  be  unemployed  a  mo- 
ment: never,  be  trifliiigly  employed.  Neverwhite' 
away  time;  neither- spend  any  more  time  at  any 
place  than  is  strictly  necessary. 

3.  Be  serious.    I^  your  motto  be,  Holiness  to 
the  Lord.    Avoid  all  lightness,  jesting,  and  foolish ' 
talking. 

'  3,  Converse  sparingly  and  cautiously  with  wo- 
men }  particularly  with  young  women  in  private. 

4.  Take  no  step  towards  marriage  without  first 
acquainting  us  with  your  design. 

5.  Believe  evil  of  no  one ;  unless  you  see  it  done, 
take  heed  how  you  credit  it.  Put  the  best  con- 
struction on  every  thing :  you  know  the  judge  is 
always  supposed  to  be  on  the  prisoner's  side. 

6.  Speak  evil  of  no  one ;  else  your  word,  espe- 
-cially,  would  eat  as  doth  a  canker.  Keep  your 
Uioughts  within  your  own  breast,  till  you  come  to 
the  person  concerned. 

7'  Tell  every  one  what  you  think  wrong  in  him, 
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-and  that  plaialy,  and  as  soon  as  may  be,  else  if 
will  fester  in  your  heart.  Make  all  haste  to  cast 
die  fire  out  of  your  bosom. 

8k  Do  not  affect  the  gentleman.  You  have  no 
more  to  do  with  tins  character  than  with  that  of  a 
dancing-master.  A  preacher  of  the  gospel  is  the 
servant  of  all. 

9.  Be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  sin  ;  not  of  fetch- 
ing wood  (if  time  permit^  or  of  drawing  water ; 
not  of  cleaning  your  own  *  shoes,  or  your  neigh- 
bours. 

10.  Be  punctual.  Do  eveiy  thing  exactly  at 
the  time :  and,  in  general,  do  not  Ttiend  our  rules, 
but  keep  them ;  not  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience 
uke. 

11.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  save  souls. 
Therefore  spend  and  be  spent  in  this  work.  And 
go  always,  not  only  to  those  who  want  you,  but  to 
those  who  want  you  most 

IS.  Act  in  all  things,  not  according  to  your  own 
will,  but  as  a  son  in  the  gospel.     As  such,  it  is, 

•  "  Reelecting  thcK  golden  rules,"  m;)  Mr.  Crowtber,  "  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  '  affecting  the  gentleman'  was  not  designed  to  coun- 
tenance clownithnets,  or  any  thing  contraiy  to  true  Cbrisdan  caurtety. 
And  when  it  ii  laid,  a  preacher  of  the  Goqwl  u  the  MrvaDt  of  all,  it 
ceiUunly  was  not  meant  to  inunuate  that  a  preacher  was  to  be  set  to 
do  the  lowest  and  most  slaTiih-  drudgery  which  any  pcnon  could  find 
for  faim  to  do.  I  presume  the  lervant  of  God  is  the  serrant  of  all  in 
gospel  labours,  and  in  uotliing  else.  And  though  he  may  not  be 
■shamed  of  cleaning  his  own  shoes,  or  the  shoes  of  others,  yet,  t  ap^ 
frAeai,  they  ought  to  be  '  ashamed'  who  would  expect  or  suffer  him 
so  to  do,  especially  such  as  are  instructed  aod  profited  by  bis  minis- 
terial labours.  And  surely  they  ought  to  feel  some  shame  also,  who 
would  suffer  the  preacher  to  go  from  place  to  place,  day  after  day,wiA 
tiH  shoes  and  boots  undeaned." 

ForiraUurt  cf  Meiic^im,  p.  377. 
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your  part  to  employ  your  time  in  the  manner  which 
we  direct;  partly  in  preaching  and  visiting  the 
flock  from  house  to  house ;  partly  in  reading,  me- 
ditation, and  prayer.  Above  all,  if  you  Icdsour 
with  as  in  our  Lord's  vineyard,  it  is  needful  that 
you  should  do  that  part  of  the  work  wbich  we  ad- 
vise, at  those  tiitaes  and  places  which  we  judge 
most  for  his  glory." 

Thus  did  Wesley,  who  had  set  so  bad  an  ex- 
ataple  of  obedience,  exact  it  from  his  own  followers 
as  rigidly  as  the  founder  of  a  monastic  order.  Like 
tiiose  founders,  also,  he  invited  his  disciples  to 
rater  upou  a  course  of  life  which  it  required  no 
small  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  of  resolution  to 
embrace.  The  labour  was  hard,  the  provision 
scanty,  and  the  prospect  for  those  who  were  super- 
annuated, or  worn  out  in  the  service,  was,  on  this 
side  tiie  grave,  as  cheerless  as  it  well  could  be. 
When  a  preacher  was  admitted  into  full  connexion, 
he  paid  one  guinea,  and  from  that  time  half-a- 
guinea  aonually,  toward  the  preachers*  fund.  If 
he  withdrew  from  the  connexion,  all  that  he  had 
subscribed  was  retiuned  to  him }  but  if  he  lived  to 
be  disabled,  he  received  from  the  fund  an  annuity, 
which  should  not  be  less  than  ten  pounds;  and  his 
widow  was  entitled  to  a  sum,  according  to  the  exi- 
gence of  the  case,  but  not  exceeding  forty. 

Some  of  the  itinerant  preachers,  at  one  time, 
entered  into  trade  j  the  propriety  of  this  was  dis- 
cussed in  Conference:  it  was  pronounced  evil 
in  itself,  and  in  its  consequences,  and  they  were 
advised  to  give  up  every  business,  except  the  mi- 
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nistry,  to  which  they  were  pledged.  There  was 
Knother  more  easy  and  tempting  way  of  eking  out 
their  scanty  stipends,  by  printing  their  own  spt> 
ritual  effusions,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunities aflbrded,  by  the  system  of  itinemncy, 
for  selling  them.  But  Mr.  Wesley  was  himself  a 
most  voluminous  author  and  compiler:  the  profits 
arising  from  his  publications  were  applied  in  aid  of 
the  expences  of  the  society,  which  increased  faster, 
tiian  their  means :  the  Methodists,  for  the  most 
part,  had  neither  time  to  spare  for  reading,  nor 
money  for  books;  and  the  preachers,  who  cot>- 
Milted  their  own  individual  advantage,  in  this 
manner,  injured  the  general  fund,  in  proportion  as 
tiiey  were  successful ;  it  was  therefore  determined, 
in  Conference,  that  no  preacher  should  print  any 
tiling  without  Mr.  Wesley's  consent,  nor  till  it  had 
been  corrected  by  him.  The  productions  which 
some  of  them  had  set  forth,  both  in  verse  and 
prose,  were  censured  as  having  brought  a  great 
reproach  upon  the  society,  and  *'  much  hindered 
the  ^reading  of  more  profitable  books ;"  and  a  re- 
gulation was  made,  that  the  profits,  even  of  those 
which  might  be  approved  and  licensed  by  the 
founder,  should  go  into  the  common  stock.  But 
with  regard  to  those  which  he  himself  had  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  'society,  and  some  of 
which,  he  said,  ought  to  be  in  every  house,  Wes- 
ley chained  the  preachers  to  exert  themselves  in 
finding  sale  for  them.  •*  Carry  them  with  you," 
said  he,  **  through  every  round.  Exert  yourselves 
in  this:  be  not  ashamed;  be  not  weary;  leave  n6 
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Stone  unturned."  Being  cut  off  from  tlie  resoiircis 
of  authorship,  some  of  them  began  to  quack  *  for 
-the  body  as  well  as  the  soul ;  and  this  led  to  a  de- 
cision in  Conference,  that  no  preacher,  who  would 
not  relinquish  his  trade  of  making  and  vending 
pills,  drops,  balsams,  or  medicines  of  any  kind, 
should  be  considered  as  a  travelling  preacher  any 
longer.  Jf  their  wives  sold  these  things  at  home, 
it  was  said  to  be  well ;  "  but  it  is  not  proper  for 
any  preacher  to  hawk  them  about.  It  has-  a  bad 
appearance :  it  does  not  well  suit  the  dignity  of  his 
calling." 

They  were  restricted  also  from  many  indul- 
gences. It  was  not  in  Wesley's  power,  because  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived,  to  bind  his 
preachers  to  a  prescribed  mode  of  living  by  an  ab- 
solute rule }  but  he  attempted  to  effect  it,  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  allow.  They  were  on  no 
account  to  touch  snuff,  nor  to  taste  spirituous 
liquors  on  any  pretence.  "  Do  you,"  said  he, 
"  deny  yourselves  every  useless  pleasure  of  sense, 
im^nation,  honour?  Are  you  temperate  in  all 
things?  To  take  one  instance, — in  food?  Do 
you  use  only  that  kind,  and  that  degree  which  is 
best  both  for  the  body  and  aoul  ?  Do  you  see  the 
necessity  of  this  ?  Do  you  eat  no  flesh  suppers  ? 
no  late  suppers  ?  liiese  naturally  tend  to  destroy 


■  The  Baptists  used  to  tolerate  the  qiisckery  in  thdr  n 
Crosby,  in  his  history  of  that  sect,  coatriTed  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
he  contintied  to  prepare  and  tell  a  certain  wonderful  tincture,  and  cer- 
tain lugar-plunba  for  children,  "  which  hove  been  found  to  bring  fion 
them  manyitrange  and  nonttrout  vron)is,"-»V(d. iii.  p,  llT.- 
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bodily  health.  Do  you  eat  only  three  meals  a-day  ? 
if  four,  are  you  not  an  excellent  pattern  to  the 
flock  ?  Do  you  take  no  more  food  than  is  neces- 
sary at  each  meal  ?  you  may  know  if  you  do,  by  a 
load  at  your  stomach ;  by  drowsiness  or  heaviness ; 
and,  in  a  while,  by  weak  or  bad  nerves.  Do  yon 
use  only  that  kind  and  that  degree  of  drink  which 
is  best  both  ibr  your  body  and  soul  ?  Do  you  driok 
water?  Why  not?  Did  you  ever?  Why  did  you 
ieave  it  o^  if  not  for  health  ?  When  will  you  begin 
again  ?  to-day  ?  How  oflen  do  you  drink  wine  or 
ale  ?  Every  day  ?  Do  you  want,  or  waste  it  ?"  He 
declared  his  own  purpose,  of  eating  only  vegetables 
on  Fridays,  and  taking  only  toast  and  water  in  the 
morning ;  and  lie  expected  the  preachers  to  ob- 
serve the  same  kind  of  fast. 

The  course  of  life  which  was  prescribed  for  the 
preachers  lefl  them  little  oppcntunity  for  the  en- 
jf^ment  of  domestic  life.  Home  could  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  a  resting  place  by  men  who  were 
never  allowed  to  be  at  rest.  Wesley  insisted  upon 
a  frequent  and  r^ular  change  of  preachers,  because 
he  well  knew  that  tlie  attention  of  the  people  was 
always  excited  by  a  new  performer  in  the  pulpit. 
•'  I  know,"  said  he,  "  were  I  to  preach  one  whole 
year  in  one  place,  I  should  preach  both  myself  and 
my  congregation  asleep.  Nor  can  I  believe  it  was 
ever  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  any  congregation 
should  have  one  teacher  only.  We  have  found,  by 
long  and  constant  experience,  that  a  frequent 
change  of  teachers  is  best    This  preacher  has  one 
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talent,  that  another.  No  one  whom  I  ever  yet 
knew  has  all  the  talents  which  are  needful  for  be- 
ginning, continuing,  and  perfecting  the  work  of 
grace  in  a.  whole  congregation,"  The  institutions 
of  the  Jesuits  allowed  an  itinerant  father  of  the 
company  to  remain  three  months  in  a  place,  unless 
any  other  term  were  specified  in  his  instructions : 
but  Wesley  went  farther,  and  thought  it  injurious 
both  to  the  preacher  and  people,  if  one  of  his  iti- 
nerants should  stay  six  or  eight  weeks  together  in 
one  place.  '*  Neither,"  said  he,  *'  can  he  find  matter 
for  preaching  every  morning  and  evening ;  nor  will 
the  people  come  to  hear  him.  Hence  he  grows 
cold  by  lying  in  bed,  and  so  do  the  people } 
whereas,  if  he  never  stays  more  than  a  fortnight 
together  in  one  place,  he  ma^  find  n^atter  enough, 
and  the  people  will  gladly  hear  him."  These  fre- 
quent changes  were  so  gratifying  to  the  people* 
that  the  trustees  of  a  meeting-house  once  expreued 
an  apprehension  lest  the  Conference  should  impose 
one  preacher  on  them  for  many  years  ^  and,  to  guard 
against  this,  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  deed^ 
that  "  the  same  preacher  should  not  be  sent,  ordina- 
rily, above  once,  never  above  two  years  tc^ether.'* 
There  may,  perhaps,  have  been  another  motive  in 
Wesley's  mind:  a  preacher,  who  found  himself 
comfortably  settled,  with  a  congregation  to  whom 
be  had  made  himself  agreeable,  might  be  induced 
to  tikke  root  there,  throw  off  his  dependence  upoif 
the  connexion,  and  set  up  a  meeting  of  his  own. 
'  Instances  of  such  defection  were  not  wanting,  and 
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tiie  frequent  diange  *  of  preachers  was  the  likeliest 
means  of  preventing  them. 

No  preacher,  according  to  a  rule  laid  down  by 
Conference,  was  to  preach  oftener  than  twice  on  a 
veek-day,  or  three  times  on  the  Sabbath.  One 
<^  these  sermons  was  always  to  be  at  five  in  the 
morning,  whenever  twenty  hearers  could  be  brought 
togedier.  As  the  apostolic  £Uot  used  to  say  to 
students.  Look  to  it  that  ye  be  morning  birds! 
so  Wesley  continually  inculcated  the  duty  of  early 
rising,  as  equally  good  for  body  and  soul.  **  It 
helps  the  nerves,"  he  said,  *'  better  than  a  thou- 
sand medicines ;  and  especially  preserves  the  sight, 
and  prevents  lowness  of  spirits.  Early  preaching," 
he  said,  <*  is  the  glory  of  the  Methodists.  When- 
ever this  is  dropt,  they  will  dwindle  t  away  into 

*  *■  7^  r*V^>"  ^T*  ^-  Crowther, "  ought  to  get  great  good  from 
tlifl  canttutt  chiDge  or  the  preachen ;  for,  to  the  prtadUrt,  it  U  pro- 
(loctire  of  mao;  iocoDfenieDcea  and  paioful  exercue*." 

f  The  importaace  which  he  attached  to  thu  custom  appaan  in  hii 
Joomd.  "  I  WBB  uirpiiud  when  I  came  to  Cheiter,  to  find  that  there 
aho  monuog  preaching  wai  quite  left  off;  for  thi>  worthy  reaaoo,  b»- 
cane  the  peq>lewiJl  not  come,  or,  at  least,  not  in  the  winter;  if  m,  the 
Hetbodittt  are  a  fallen  pet^le.  Here  i(  proof:  they  hate  loit  their  Jtrtt 
iapt;  and  they  never  will  or  can  recover  it  till  they  do  tie  finl  ttcrki. 
Aa  tooa  ai  I  let  foot  in  Georgia,  I  bqan  preaching  at  fire  in  the 
nomii^;  and  every  communicant,  that  ii,  every  wrioni  perwn  in  the 
town,  eonttanti;  attended  throughout  the  year :  I  mean,  came  every 
]s«HDin,g  winter  and  lummer,  unlesi  in  the  caieof  liduieM.  Tliey  did 
ao  till  I  left  the  province.  In  the  year  1788,  when  God  b^anhii  great 
worii  in  England,  I  began  preaching  a(  the  saine  hour,  winter  and 
■omnier,  and  never  wanted  a  congr^ntiun.  If  they  will  not  atteod 
BOW,  they  have  loit  thdr  seal,  and  then,  it  cannot  be  denied,  they  aift 
a&llen  people;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  are  laboDiii^  to  leciire  the 
[Kftching-haiues  to  the  next  generation  1  In  the  name  itf^od,  let  m, 
ifpoaable,  leeiirellie  preKDt  generatioii  &om  drawing  IpJc  toper- 
<Utioa.    Let  all  the  gfeadnat,  that  atetdU  alive  to  God,  join  togadwr 
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notbmg.'^  He  advised  hi^  preachers  to  b«gih  wi 
end  always  precisely  at  the  time  appointed  iraid 
always  to  conclude  the  service  in. about  an  hour: 
to  suit  their  subject  to  the  audience,  to  choose  tbe 
plainest  texts,  and  keep  close  to  the  text  i  neither 
ranibling  from  it,  nor  allegorizing,  nor  spiritualiZr 
ing  too  much.  More  than  once  in  his  Journal  he 
lias  recorded  the  death  of  men  who  were  martyrs 
to  long  and  loud  preaching,  and  he  frequently 
'cautioned  his  followers  against  it.  To  one  of  them 
he  says,  in  a  curious  letter  of  advice*  which  he 
-desired  might  be  taken  as  the  surest  mark  of  love^ 
*'  Scream  no  more,  at  the  peril  of  your  soul.  God 
iiow  warns  you  by  me,  whom  he  has  set  over  you. 
Speak  aa-earnestly  as  you  can,  but  do  not  scream. 
Speak  with  all  your  heart,  but  with  a  moderate 
voice.  It  was  said  of  our  Lord,  '  He  shall  not 
crt/ :'  the  word  property  means,  '  He  shall  not 
icream.*  Herein  be  a  follower  of  me,  as  I  am  of 
Christ  I  <^ten  speak  loud,  often  vehemeotly; 
but  I  never  scream.  I  never  strain  myself:  I  dare 
not.  I  know  it  would  be  a  sin  against  God  an^l 
my  own  soul."  They  were  instructed  also  not  to 
pray  above  eight  or  ten  minutes  at  most,  without 
intermission,  unless  for  some  pre^ng  reason. 

Before  an  aspirant  was  admitted  upon  trial  as  an 
•itinerant,  he  was  exercised  as  a  local  preacher  j  and 


BiO,  &it  and  pny,  lift  up  their  voice  at  •  trumpet,  be  iwUmt 
a,  out  of  leaKm,  to  convince  them  tfaeji  ere  falleo,  and  exhort 
Mntly  to  repent  and  tlo  thefirtt  workt :  this  in  particular,  tuii^ 
loruing,  without  whioh  neither  their  *oitI*  nor  bodi£i  can  loi^ 
nbcalt^." 
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tMoyiptmon%  remain  edconteotedly  in  this  humbler 
cfficc,  which  neiEher  took  them  from  their  families, 
Dor  interfered  with  their  worldly  concerns.  They 
earried  on  tk«ir  business,  whatever  that  might  be, 
MX  days  in  tfce  week,  and  preached  on  the  seretith : 
bot  w)  person  wom  ajltnitted  to  this  rank,  unless  he 
vere  tltought  competent  -by  the  preachers  of  the 
circuit.  The  places  -which  tbey  were  to  visit  were 
determined  by  the  assistant,  and  their  condtict  ud- 
Herwent  an  enquiry  every  quarter.  WitiuHit  their 
aid,  Metbodism  could  not  have  been  k^t  up  over 
the  whole  country,  widely  as  it  was  difiused ;  and 
iH  that  tbey  peceived  from  the  society  was  a  liUde 
refWibment,  at  the  cost  of  the  peo|4e  to  whom 
tbey  preached,  and  perhaps  the  hire  of  a  horse  for 
the  day. 

A  .itHl  more  important  part  was  performed  by 
^e  leaders,  who  ore  to  Methodism  what  iix  dod. 
eommitsioned  efioers  are  -in  an  army.  The  leader 
was  iq}pointed  by  the  assistant :  it  was  his  busiuen 
regularly  to  meet  his  class,  question  them,  in  order, 
as  to  thek'  r^igious  afiections  and  practice,  and 
advise,  caution,  or  reprove,  as  the  case  might  re- 
qoire.  If  any  members  absented  themsdves  faun 
tbe  d«s-raeetiDg,  he  was  to  visit  ^em,  and  en- 
quire into  the  cause ;  and  he  was  to  render  an  ac- 
count to  tbe  officiating  preacher  of  tbose  wfa«»e 
conduct  appeared  suspicious,  or  was  in  any  way 
r^mhenMble.  Sy  tlus  mewM,  and  by  the  djvs- 
{uper.for.«Tery  week,  which  tbe  leaders  wenS'  re- 
^Dipedtekeepf-andregulnly  fR<oduoe,the  pieachen 
p  2 
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obtained  a  knowledge  of  every  iDdividual  member 
withio  their  circuit ;  and,  by  tbe  dass-tickelSy 
which  were  renewed  every  quarter,  a  regular  cehsus 
of  the  society  was  effected.  The  leaders  not  only 
performed  the  office  of  drilling  the  young  recruits, 
tfaey  acted  also  as  the  tax-gatherers,  and  received 
the  weekly  contributions  of  their  class,  which  they 
paid  to  the  local  stewards,  and  the  local  stewards 
to  the  steward  of  the  circuit. 

T^us  far  the  discipline  of  tbe  Methodists  was 
well  devised :  if  the  system  itself  had  been  unex- 
ceptionable, the  spiritual  police  was  perfect.  But 
tbey  were  divided  into  bands  as  well  as  classes ; 
and  this  subdivision,  while  it  answered  no  one  end 
of  possible  utility,  led  to  something  worse  than  the 
worst  practice  of  the  Romish  church.  The  men 
and  the  women,  and  the  married  and  the  single, 
met  separately  in  these  bands,  for  the  purpose  of 
confessing  to  each  other.  '  They  engaged  to  meet 
once  a-week  at  least,  and  to  speak,  each  in  order^ 
freely  and  plainly,  the  true  state  of  their  souls, 
with  tbe  faults  they  had  committed  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  and  the  temptations  tbey  bad  felt 
during  the  week.  They  were  to  be  asked  **  as 
many,  and  as  searching  questions  as  may  be, 
concerning  their  state,  sins,  and  temptations :" 
These  four,  in  particular,  at  every  meeting :  What 
known  sin  have  you  committed  since  our  last  meet- 
ing?  What  temptations  have  you  met  with  ?  How 
was  you  delivered  ?  What  have  you  thought,  viidf 
or  d«ie^  of  wbiob  yoii  doubt  whether  it  be  sin  or 
H 
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not?  And  before  any  person  entered  into  one 
of  these  bands,  a  promise  of  the  most  unreserved 
openness  was  required.  **  Constdert  do  you  desire 
we  should  telt  you  whatsoever  we  think,  whatsoever 
we  fear,  wh&tsoever  we  hear,  concerning  you  ?  Do 
you  desire  that,  id  doing  this,  we  should  corneas  close 
as  possible,  that  we  should  cut  to  the  quick,  and 
search  your  heart  to  the  bottom  ?  Is  it  your  desire 
and  d«ugn  to  be  on  this,  and  all  other  occasions, 
entirely  open,  so  as  to  speak  every  thing  that  is  in 
your  heart  without  exception,  without  disguise, 
and  without  reserve  ?*'  The  nature,  and  the  ine- 
vitable tendency  of  this  mutual  inquisition,  must 
be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind;  and  it  is 
marvellous,  that  any  man  should  have  permitted  his 
wife  *  or  his  daughter  to  enter  into  these  bands, 
where  it  is  not  possible  for  innocence  to  escape 
contamination,  t 

*  Wule;  hw  faimietf  recorded  an  initance  of  miMhi^  sriung  from- 
tkcw  bcudi.  "  I  leircbed  to  die  bottom,"  Mft  he,  "  a  itory  I  had 
beerd  ia  part,  sod  found  it  anotlier  tale  if  real  'noe.  Two  of  our 
today  hftd  tived  tc^etber  in  uncommon  harmimj',  wheq  one,  who  met 
in  band  with  B.  P.  to  whom  ^e  had  mentionBd  that  ihe  had  fotatd  « 
Un^fHalmi  toward  Dr.  F.,  weat  and  told  her  biubaod  the  kom  in  lo»c 
with  Um,  and  that  ibe  had  it  from  her  ova  mputb.  The  tpirit  of 
jealoui^  inxed  him  in  a  moment,  and  utterly  tuok  awaf  hii  reaion. 
And  fame  one  telling  him  hia  wifb  «m  at  Dr.  F.'*,  on  whom  she  had  . 
called  that  afkonoon,  be  took  a  great  ttick,  and  ran  away,  and  meet-, 
lag  ber  in  the  itreet,  called  out  Sbumpet  1  atrumpet !  and  uruck  b^ 
twice  vt  thrice.  He  ti  now  thoroughly  convinced  of  her  innocence; 
but  die  water  cannot  be  gathered  up  again.  He  fticki  there — '  Ida 
iborougblj'  forgive  you,  but  I  can  nerer  love  you  more.' "  After  luch 
■a  example,  Wedey  oi^ht  to  have  aboliihed  thii  part  of  hii  inuitutioiu. 

\  Id  one  of  lu«  letteri  Wedey  tayi,  "  I  believe  Min  F.  thought  the 

Ut  evil  before  the  did,  and,  by  that  veiy  thought,  gave  occaiion  to  iu 

re.«iitrancc"    And  yet  li»  did  not  perceive  the  danger  of  leadjnghh 
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The  institutioR  of  the  sdect  lodety  or  hand  wm 
n(M:  Uabiire  to  the  same  ebjection.  This  was  to  con- 
sist  of  persons  who  were  earnestly  ^irst  for  the 
iiill  image  of  God,  and  oi  those  who  continudly 
walked  in  the  l^ht  of  Ood,  having  fellowship  wi^ 
the  Father  and  the  Son  :  in  other  words,  of  those 
who  bad  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  spiritual 
pride,  that  they  professed  to  be  in  this  state,  — the 
adepts  of  Methodism,  who  were  hot  ashsuned  to 
tiake  their  d^ree  as  perftcL  "  1  saw,"  ssys 
Mr.  Wesley,  "  it  might  be  useful  to  give  some  ad- 
vice to  those  who  thus  continued  in  Uie  %ht  of 
God's  countenance,  which  the  rest  of  their  brethren 
did  not  want,  and  probably  could  not  receive.  My 
design  was  not  only  to  direct  them  how  to  press 
after  perfection,  to  exercise  their  eveiy  grace,  aad 
improve  every  talent  they  had  received,  and  to  in- 
cite them  to  love  one  another  more,  and  to  watdi 
more  carefully  over  each  other ;  but  also  to  have  a 
select  company,  to  v.-hom  I  might  unbosom  my- 
self on  all  occasions,  without  reserve ;  and  whom 
I  could  propose,  to  all  their  brethren,  as  patterns 
of  love,  of  hf^iness,  and  of  all  good  works.  They 
had  no  need  of  being  incumbered  with  many  rules, 
having  the  best  rule  of  all  in  their  hearts."  Never- 
theless, the  judicious  injunction  was  given  them, 
that  nothing  which  was  spoken  at  their  meetings 


people  into  temptation,  by  inakio£  tbem  recur  to  ever;  latent  thought 
of  evil;  and  compelling  tbem  to  utter,  with  tbeir  lipi,  imagioatioBS 
which  might  otherwiM  hnve  been  snppreBxed  within  their  hearts  for 
«v«! 
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ahtmld  bie  ^(A:en  ag^n.  Wesley  says,  be  oftea  fdt 
the  advaotage  pf  these  meetings,,  and  experienced 
there  Uiat,  in  the  multitude  of  cqunsellors,  there 
is  safety.  But  they  placed  the  qnteqable  doctrine 
fii  perfection  in  so  qbtrusive  and  obnoxious  a  light, 
tiiat  he  found  it  diQicuU  tO  maintain  them }  and 
they  seem  not  to  have  become  a  regular  part  of  the 
system. 

The  watch-night  was  another  of  Wesley's  ob- 
jectionable institutions.  It  originated  ^ith  &om« 
reclaimed  colljers  of  Kingswood,  who,  having  b«eR 
accustomed  to  sit  late  on  Saturday  njghts  at  the 
alehouse,  transferred  their  weekly  meeting,  after 
their  conversion,  to  the  school-hous^  and  ccHiti- 
znied  there  praying  and  singing  hymns  far  into  the 
-morning.  Wesley  ;vas  advised  to  put  an  end  to 
this ;  hut,  "  upon  weighing  the  thing  thoroughly, 
and  comparing  it  with  th<e  practice  of  the  ancient 
Christians,"  he  could  see  no  cause  to  forbid  it ;  be- 
.cMise  he  overlooked  the  dii&rence  between  their 
times  and  his  own,  and  shut  his  eyes  to  the  ob- 
vinu  impropriety  of  midnight  meetings.  So  he 
i^pointed^  them  to  be  held  onoe.a  month,  near 
ihe  time  of  full  moon.  "  Exceed^igly  great," 
says  he,  "  are  the  blessings  we  have  found  therein ; 
.it  has  generally  been  an  extremely  solemn  season, 
.when  the  word  of  Grod.  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts 
even  of  those  who  till  then  knew  him  not.  If  it  he 
-«aid,  this  was  only  owing  to  the  novelty  of  the 
,  thing,  (the  circumstuice  which  still  drawq  suc^ 
'Buldtudes  tio^dter  at  those  seasons,)  orperhs^lo 
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the  aweful  stfllaess  of  the  night,  I  am  not  carcTol 
to  answer  in  this  matter.  Be  it  so :  however,  the 
impression  then  made  on  many  souls  has  never 
rince  been  effiiced.  Now,  allowing  that  God  did 
make  use  either  of  the  novelty,  or  any  other  indif- 
ferent circumstance,  in  order  to  bring  ginnere  to 
repentance,  yet  they  are  brought,  and  herein  let 
us  rejoice  together.  Now,  may  I  not  put  the  case 
farther  yet  ?  If  I  can  prob(U>ly  conjecture,  that 
ieither  by  the  novelty  of  this  ancient  custom,  or  by 
any  other  indi&rent  circumstance,  it  is  in  my 
power  to  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  hide  a  nnil- 
titude  of  sins,  am  I  clear  before  God  if  I  do  not? 
If  I  do  not  snatch  that  brand  out  of  the  burning?" 
The  practice  which  Wesley  thus  revived  had 
been  discountenanced,  even  in  the  most  supersti- 
tious Catholic  countries,  for  its  tncoovenience,  and 
its  manifest  ill  tendency ;  and  therefore  it  had  long 
been  disused.  While  the  converts  tq  his  doctrine 
retained  the  freshness  of  their  first  impression, 
watch-nights  served  to  keep  up  the  feeling  to  the 
pitch  at  which  he  wished  to  maintain  it  i  and  if 
any  person,  who  was  almost  a  Methodist,  attended 
one  of  these  meetings,  the  circumstances  were  likely 
to  complete  his  conversion.  For  the  sake  of  these 
advantages,  Wesley  disregarded  the  scandal  which 
this  part  of  bis  institutions  was  sure  to  occasion ; 
and  he  seems  not  to  have  considered  the  eSSsct 
amcmg  his  own  people,  when  their  iSrst  fervour 
flhould  have  abated,  and  the  vigils  be  attended  as 
«  mere  formality.    He  also  ^ptunted  three  love- 
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ftasts  in  a  quarter :  cue  for  the  men,  a  wcond  for 
the  women,  and  the  third  for  both  together ;  *'  that 
we  .might  together  eat  bread,"  he  says,  '*  as  the 
ancient  ChristianB  did,  with  gladness  and  nogle- 
aess  of  heart.  At  these  love-feasts  (so  we  termed 
them,  retaining  the  name,  as  well  as  the  thing, 
which  was  in  use  from  the  beginning,)  our  food  is' 
only  a  little  plain  cake  and  water ;  but  we  seldom 
return  from  them  without  being  fed  not  only  with 
tiie  meat  which  periaheth,  but  with  that  which  en- 
dureth  to  everlasting  life."  A  travelling  preacher 
presides  at  these  meetings:  anyone  who  chooses 
may  speak ;  and  the  time  is  chiefly  employed  in  re- 
lating what  they  call  their  Christian  experience. 
In  this  point,  also,  Mr.  Wesley  disregarded  the 
i^nce  which  he  gave,  by  renewing  a  practice 
that  had  notoriously  been  abolished,  because  of  the 
abases  to  which  it  led. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  hts  sagacity 
ihould  have  overlodced  the  objections  to  whicit 
such  meetings  as  the  watch-nights  and  the  love- 
feasts  were  obnoxious :  his  temper  led  him  to  de- 
spise and  to  defy  public  opinion ;  and  he  saw  how 
well  these  practices  accorded  with  the  interests  of 
Methodism  as  a  separate  society.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  such  a  society  that  its  members  should 
possess  a  calm,  settled  principle  of  religion  to  be 
their  rule  of  life  and  their  support  in  trial :  religion 
must  be '  made  a  thing  of  sensation  and  passion, 
cfaving  perpetually  for  ^mpathy  and  stimulant^ 
instead  ^Iningi^g  with  it  peace  and  contentment. 
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The  quiet  regularity  of  domestic  devoUon  most 
be  exchanged  for  public  peribrmancesj  the  mean 
bees  sre  to  he.pr(^ssois  (^  religkm ;  they  must 
hav«  a  part  to  act,  which  wilt  at  once  gratify  the 
tense  of  aelf-importance,  aud  affi>rd  employment 
Sot  the  uneaty  and  restless  spirit  with  which  they 
are  possessed.  Wesley  complained  that  family  re* 
ligion  was  the  grand  desideratum  among  the  Met 
Ihodists;  but,  in  reality,  his  institutions  wene 
such  as  to  leave  little  time  for  it,  and  to  tako 
away  the  inclination,  by  making  it  appear  flat 
and  unprofitable  after  the  excitement  of  claos- 
neetiogs,  band-meetings,  love^feaats,  and  midnight 


Whenever  a  chapel  was  built,  care  was  taken 
ihat  it  should  be  settled  on  the  Methodist  plan  \ 
that  is,  that  the  property  should  be  vested,  not  in 
trustees,  but  in  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  Conferenoti 
The  usual  form  among  the  dissenters  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  general  sdieme  of  Methodism; 
**  because,"  said  Wesley,  **  wherever  the  trustees 
exert  the  power  of  placing  and  di^lacing  preachers, 
there  itinerant  preaching  is  no  more.  When  they  . 
have  found  a  preacher  they  like,  the  rotation  is  st 
an  end  ;  at  least  till  they  are  tired  of  him,  and  turn 
him  out  While  he  stays,  the  bridle  is  in  his 
niouth.  He  would  not  dare  speak  the  full  and  the 
.whole  truth ;  since,  if  he  displeased  the  trustees, 
he  would  be  liable  to  lose  his  bread ;  iim  would'  he 
jdare  expri  a  trustee,  though  ever  so  ungodly,  from 
^e  society.  'Hie  power  of  the  trustees  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  patron,  or  of  the  king  himself. 
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wliD  could  put  m  a  preacher,  but  couJd  not  put  kbR 
out*'  Tbua  be  argued,  when  a  chapel  at  Bu^all 
had  been'  erroQeously  settled  upon  trostees ;  and 
the  importance  of  the  point  was  felt  v>  strongly 
by  the  Conference,  that  it  was.  del$rEained»  in 
case  these  perscms  would  not  allow  the  deed  to  be 
cancelled,  and  substitute  one  upon  the  Methodist 
plui,  to  make  a  collection  throughout  the  society* 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  ground^  and  buUdv 
ing  another  chapel  as  near  the  one  in  question  av 
possible. 

Wesley  never  wished  to  have  any  chapel  of 
burial-ground  consecrated ;  such  ceremonies  be 
thought  relics  of  p<^ry,  and  flatly  superstitious. 
The  impossibility  of  having  them  consecrated,  led 
him,  perhaps,  to  consider  the  ceremony  in  this 
light,  at  a  time  when  he  bad  not  proceeded  so  fur 
as  to  exercise  any  ecclesiostieal  function*  for  whif^ 
he  was  not  properly  authorised.  The  buildiogp 
tbraoselves  were  of  the  plainest  kind :  it  was  dif- 
fictdt   to    raise    money  *  even    for    these ;    but 

'  Thehi*tor7oraneoftlieMcfaHpeLii,atSheeTneM,iicuri<w*.  "  It 
U  now  Gnuhed,"  «ay«  Weiley,  in  his  Journnl  fpr  1786,  **  but  bjnuanm 
tKnt  hetrd  of.  The  building  ma  unilertaken.  »  few  month*  uooe,  bj 
m  little  faaadful  of  men,  mtboiit  maj  probable  meaM  of  fiauhing  H: 
but  God  to  moved  the  heutt  of  the  people  ia  the  dock,  that  even 
iboM  iriio  did  not  pretend  to  snj  rellgioD,  carpentera,  diipwright*, 
UxMffen,  ran  np  it  uU  their  vacant  boun,  and  worked  with  all  ibeir 
might,  witboot  any  pay.  By  these  oHani  a  la^e  ttquare  hoiue  vw 
MOD  el^antlyfinighnd,  both  vdthiii  and  irithoHt.  And  it  it  the  neaMMt 
buildii^  next  to  die  new  chapel  in  London,  of  any  in  the  south  of 
Engbnd." 

A  meeting-home  at  HaaHnden,  in  Lancashire,  was  built  for  them  on 
tpecuiation,  by  a  penon  not  connected  with  the  society  in  any  my. 
He  deared  only  three  per  cent,  for  what  he  laid  ont,  (lAout  BOriJ  pro- 
vided the  teats  let  for  so  much  ;  of  which,  Mya  Wetley,  there  ia  Iktie 
doubt    Tliiawaiin  lTfl9. 
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Mr.  Wesley  bad  the  happy  art  of  represeDting  that 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  which  was  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity ;  and,  in  the  tastelessness  of  their  chapels, 
the  Methodists  were  only  upon  a  level  with  the 
dissenters  of  every  description.  The  *  octagon, 
which,  of  all  architectural  forms,  is  the  ugliest,  he 
preferred  to  any  other,  and  wished  it  to  be  used 
wherever  the  ground  would  permit :  but  it  has  not 
been  generally  followed.  The  directions  were,  that 
the  windows  should  be  sashes,  opening  down^ 
wards  i  that  there  should  be  no  tub-pulpits,  and  no 
backs  to  the  seats ;  and  that  the  men  and  women 
should  sit  apart.  A  few  years,  before  his  death, 
the  committee  in  London  proposed  to  him  that 
fiunilies  should  sit  together,  and  that  private  pews 
might  be  erected ;  "  thus,"  he  exclaims,  *'  over- 
throwing, at  one  blow,  the  discipline  which  I  have 
been  establishing  for  fifty  years!''  But,  up<Hi 
farther  consideration,  they  yielded  to  his  opinion. 
He  prided  himself  upon  the  singing  in  his  meet- 

■  Hii  pradilecticKi  for  tbit  form  mom  to  have  tanea  from  m  Dgfat 
of  the  UdtariMi  meeting-booM  U  Norwich,  '  perfaapt,"  be  ity»,  "  dia 
moM  depnt  one  in  Europe.  It  ueJgh^tqiMre.buiUorthefiiieit  brick, 
with  fixteen  luh  windowi  below,  u  many  abore,  and  dgfat  ikj-lighu 
in  the  dome,  wbkh,  indeed,  are  purely  oriuunentaL  Hie  innde  it 
fimihad  io  the  hi^iett  tajte,  and  it  ai  clean  at  any  nobleman't  laloon. 
The  communion-table  ii  fine  mahogany :  the  very  latchei  of  the  pew 
doM«  are  poliabed  braw.  How  can  it  be  thou^t  that  the  old  coarM 
Oo^wl  tbonld  find  admiidon  here?"  The  Mrt  of  bumili^,  which  b 
inpUed  in  thit  tneer,  i*  well  charactered  by  Landor,  when  he  calb  b 

"  A  tattered  garb  that  pride  wean  when  defonn'd." 
,  It  i<  DO  wonder  that  he  wa>  itnwk  by  the  cleannei)  of  the  chapel. 
Ihii  eurioui  ittac  occuh  in  the  minute*  of  Conference  (or  17T& 
"  ^  39.  Compbunt  M  made  that  iluto  q>oil  our  houies.    How  caa  we 
preraot  tbi«  ?    A-  Let  no  koown  slut  Ii*a  in  any  of  then."  , . 
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tDg-houses :  there  was  a  talent  in  his  family  both 
for  music  and  verse ;  and  he  availed  himself,  with 
great  judgement,  of  both.  A  collection  of  hymns 
was  published  for  the  Society,  some  few  of  which 
were  selected  from  various  authors ;  some  were  his 
own  composition ;  but  far  the  greater  part  were  by 
his  brother  Charles.  Perhaps  no  poems  have  ever 
been  so  devoutly  committed  to  'memory  as  these^ 
nor  quoted  so  oflen  upon  a  death-bed.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  sung  tended  to  impress 
them  strongly  on  the  mind :  the  tune  was  made 
whoUy  subservient  to  the  words,  not  the  words  to 
the  tune. 

The  Romanists  are  indebted  for  their  cburch- 
music  to  the  Benedictines,  eui  order  to  which  all 
Europe  Is  so  deeply  indebted  for  many  things.  Our 
fine  cathedral  service  is  derived  from  them  :  may  it 
continue  for  ever  I  The  psalmody  of  our  churches 
was  a  popular  innovation,  during  the  first  years  of 
the  Reformation ;  and  the  psalms  of  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins  were  allorced  *  to  be  sung,  not  enjoined. 
The  practice,  however,  obtained }  and  having  con. 
tiibuted,  in  no  slight  measure,  to  the  religious  re* 
volution,  when  the  passion  wherein  it  originated 
was  gone  by,  it  became  a  mere  interiude  in  the 
service,  serving  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  al- 
lowing a  little  breathing-time  to  the  minister  j  and 
the  manner  in  which  this  interval  is  filled,  where 
there  is  no  organ  to  supply  the  want  of  singers,  or 

*  **  Hiom  who  hate  mrched  into  die  nwttor  widi  th«  ntoMMt  cv* 
aad  curioaty,"  uji  CoHiertCTal.  ii.  590.)  "  oould  senr  dboonr  taj 
Mrthoriiy  •ithar  froa  A*  crown  or  th*  oonToeatwa." 
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cover  their  defects,  is  too  often  irreverent  and-dTS* 
graceful.  Aware  of  the  great  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  psalmody,  and  with  an  ear,  as  well  ax 
ftn  understonding,  alive  to  its  abuse,  Weslej  made  it 
ftn  eseenttal  pa|t  of  the  devotional  service  in  his 
ohapela ;  and  he  triumphantly  contrasted  the  prac- 
tice of  his  pet^,  in  this  respect,  with  that  of  the 
churches.  "  Their  solemn  addresses  to  God," 
said  he,  *'  are  not  interrupted  either  by  the  formed 
drawl  of  a  parish-cleiJc,  the  screaming  of  boys,  who 
bawl  ODt  what  they  neither  feel  nor  uoderstand,  or 
the  unseasonable  and  untneani'ng  impertinence  <ff 
a  voluntary  *  on  the  organ.  When  it  is  seasonairfe 
to  sing  praise  to  God,  they  do  it  with  the  spirit 
and  the  understanding  also ;  not  in  the  miseraMe, 
scandalous  doggerel  of  Hopkins  and  Stemliold,  but 
m  ps^ms  and  hymns,  which  are  both  sense  and 
poetry,  such  as  wouhi  sooner  provoke  a  -critic  td 
turn  Christian,  than  a  Christian  to  turn  critic. 
What  they  sing  is  therefore  a  proper  continuation 
of  the  spiritnal  and  reasonable  service,  being  se- 
lected for  that  end;  not  by  a  pow  hum*diiiin 
wretch,  who  cah  scarcely -read  what  he  dro&es  out 
with  such  an  -air  of  importance,  but  by  one  who 
knows  what  he  is  about,  and  how  to  connect  the 
preoeding  with- the  following  part  of  the  service. 
Nor  does  be  take  just  '  two  staves,'  but  more  or 
less,  as  may  best  raise  the  soul  to  God  ;  e^ecially 
when   sang   in  weU.composed   aind  weU-adapted 

•  Tet  Wesley  has  noticed,  Aai  lie  once  fbund  rt  cbunA  an  uncom- 
non  ble&dng,  when  he  least  of  all  expected  h ;  trnmely,  "  ^lASe  ibt 
Mgaoirt  wBi  playing 'a  volimiary." 
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tunes ;  Dot  by  a  handful  of  wild  unawakened  strip- 
lings, but  by  a  whole  serious  congregation ;  and 
these  not  lolling  at  ease,  or  in  the  indecent  posture' 
of  sitting,  drawling  out  one  word  after  another, 
but  all  standing  before  God,  and  praising  him 
lustily,  and  with  a  good  courage."  He  especially 
enjoined  that  tire  whole  congregation  ahould  sing, 
that  there  should  be  no  repetition  of  words,  no 
dwelling  upon  di^ointed  syllables,  and  that  tbey 
^ould  not  sing  in  parts,  but  with  one  heeirt  -«k1 
voic^  in  one  sinnultaneooa  and  uniaterTupted 
feeling.  • 

'  The  preachers  were  forbidden  to  introduce  any 
hymns  of  their  own  composing ;  in  other  respects 
they  had  great  latitude  allowed  tlien:) :  they  might 
use  tlie  liturgy,  if  they  pleased,  or  an  abridgement 
«f  it,  which  Mr.  Wesley  had  set  forth ;  or  they 
inight  discard  it  altogether,  and  substitute  an  ex<- 
temporaneouB  service,  according  to  their  own  taste 
and  that  of  the  congregation.  Like  the  Jesoits,  in 
this  respect,  they  were  to  adapt  th'emselves  to  all 
men.  The  service  was  not  long :  Wesley  generally 
condaded  it  within  the  hour. 


*  Tbis  feeling,  howerer,  mmt  Iia.TC  been  diituTfaed  in  a  strpng* 
manner,  if  the  preach  en  observed  the  directions  of  the  first  Conference 
m  guard  BgaioEt  formalitj  in  singing,  b;  often  atopping  ihort,  and  ask- 
ing the  people,  "  Now,  do  fou  know  what  you  BBJd  last?  I>id;ou  ^>eak 
no  more  than  }ou  felt?  Did  you  sing  itu  unto  the  Lord,  with  the 
t|nrit  and  nith  theuadentaading  bIk?" 
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JUTHODUU  IK   WAX.Ba   AND   IN   ICOTLAND. 

Upoh  Wesley's  first  journey  ioto  Wales,  he  thought 
that  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  indeed  ripe  Jbr 
the  GospeL  "  I  mean,"  sa^  he,  "  if  the  expres- 
sion appear  strange,  they  are  earnestly  desirous  of 
being  instructed  in  it ;  and  as  utterly  ignorant  of 
it  they  are  as  any  Creek  or  Cherokee  Indian.  I 
do  not  mean  they  are  ignorant  of  the  name  of 
Christ :  many  of  them  cam  say  both  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Belief;  nay,  and  some  all  the 
Catechism :  but  take  them  out  of  the  road  of  what 
they  have  learned '  by  rote,  and  they  know  no 
more  (nine  in  ten  of  those  with  whom  I  conversed) 
either  of  Gospel  salvation,  or  of  that  faith  whereby 
alone  we  can  be  saved,  than  Cbicali  or  Tomo 
Chachi."  This  opinion  was  formed  duringajourney 
through  the  most  civilized  part  of  South  Wales. 
He  was  not  deceived  in  judging  that  the  Welsh 
were  a  people  highly  susceptible  of  such  impres- 
sions as  he  designed  to  make ;  but  he  found  him- 
self disabled  in  his  progress,  by  his  ignorance  of 
their  language.  **  Oh,"  he  exclaims,  ■*  what  « 
heavy  curse  was  the  cwifusion  of  tongues,  and 
how  grievous  are  the  efiects  of  it.  All  the  birds  of 
the  air,  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  understand  the 
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bngtiage  of  their  own  species ;  man  only  is  a  bar- 
bariEm  to  man,  unintelligible  to  his  own  brethren !" 
Iliifi  difficulty  was  insuperable.  He  found,  how- 
evetf  a  few  Welsh  clergymen,  who  entered  into 
his  views  with  honest  ardour,  and  an  extravagance 
of  a'  new  kind  grew  up  in  their  congregations. 
AAer  the  preaching  was  over,  any  one  who  pleased 
gave  out  a  verse  of  a  hymn ;  and  this  tber  sung 
over  and  over  again,  with  all  their  might  and  main, 
thirty  or  forty  times,  till  some  of  them  worked 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  drunkenness  or  madness : 
they  were  then  vidently  agitated,  and  leaped  up 
and  down,  in  all  manner  of  postures,  frequently 
for  hours  tt^ether.  "  I  think,"  says  Wesley, 
'*  there  needs  no  great  penetration  to  understand 
this.  They  are  hones^  upright  men,  who  really 
feel  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts ;  but  they  have 
little  experience  either  of  the  ways  of  God  or  the 
devices  of  Satan ;  ao  he  serves  himself  by  their 
simplicity,  in  order  to  wear  them  out,  and  to 
bring  a  discredit  on  the  work  of  God."  This  was 
the  banning  of  the  *  Jumpers. 

Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,  the  remarkable 
men  who  made  the  secession  from  the  Scotch 
church,  invited  Wfaitefield  into  Scotland,  before 
his  breach  with  Wesley.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1741,  he  accepted  the  invitation ;  and  thinking  it 


'  '  At  leren  in  the  morniiig,'*  laya  WbitefieUl,  "  \mn  I  (cei,  peN 
h^»,  tea  thousand,  from  differeot  parti,  in  the  multt  of  a  khood, 
ajiag,  G^wiBWBf  ient^ptli,  ready  to  leap  for  joy."  Had  thej  been 
nivebeoded  at  that  tiine,  thu  extntMgant  folly  mi^t  ba*e  been 
prevented. 
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proper  that  diej  should  have  the  first-fruits  oi  hitf 
ministry  in  that  kingdom,  preached  his  first  sennod 
in  the  seceding  meeting-house  belonging  to  Ralph 
Erakine,  at  Dumferline.  Th&  room  was  thronged ; 
and  when  he  had  named  his  text,  the  rustling 
which  was  made  by  the  congregation  opening  their 
bibles  ail  at  once  surprised  him,  who  had  never, 
till  then, '  witnessed  a  similar  practice.  A  few 
days  afterwards  he  met  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
the  Seceders  by  their  own  desire;  a  set  of  grave 
venerable  men.  They  soon  proposed  to  form  them* 
selves  into  a  presbytery,  and  were  proceeding  tO' 
choose  a  moderator,  when  Mr.  Whitefield  asked 
them  for  what  purpose  this  was  to  be  done  :  they- 
made  answer,  it  was  to  discourse  and  set  him  right 
about  the  matter  of  churc^  government,  and  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  Upon  thh  Mr.  White- 
field  observed,  they  might  save  themselves  the 
trouble,  for  he  had  no  scruples  abcHit  it ;  and  that 
settling  church  government,  and  preaching  tU>out 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  was  not  his  plan. 
And  then  he  gave  them  some  account^f  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  mind,  and  the  course  of  action  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  This,  however,  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Associate  Presbytery,  though  one 
of  the  synod  apoliJgised  for  him,  urging,  that,  as  he 
had  been  bom  and  bred  in  England,  and  had  never  « 
studied  the  point,  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  be 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  co- 
venants, and  therefore  they  ought  to  have  patience 
with  him.  This  was  of  no  avail :  it  was  answered, 
that  no  indulgence  could  be  shewn  him  j  for  Eng- 
T 
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land  bad  revolted  most  with  respect  to  church  ^o* 
Ternment,  and  that  he  could  not  but  be  acquainted 
with  the  matter  in  debate.  It  was  a  new  thing  for 
Wfaitefield,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  receive 
homage  wherever  he  went,  to  be  schooled  in  this 
manner ;  but  he  bore  this  arrogant  behaviour  with 
great  complacency,  and  replied,  that  indeed  he 
never  yet  had  studied  the  solemn  league  and  co- 
venant, because  he  had  been  too  busy  about  things 
which,  in  his  judgement,  were  of  greater  import- 
ance. Several  of  them  then  cried  out,  that  every 
pin  of  the  tabernacle  was  precious.  Whitefield  was 
ready  in  reply :  he  told  them  that,  in  every  build- 
ing, there  were  outside  and  inside  woriimen  j  that 
the  latter  was  at  that  time  his  province ;  and  that, 
if  they  thought  themstlves  called  to  the  fwmer, 
they  might  proceed  in  their  own  way,  as  he  would 
do  in  his.  The  power  of  these  persons,  happily, 
was  not  so  inquisitorial  as  their  disposition ;  and 
when  he  seriously  asked  them  what  they  wished 
him  to  do,  they  answered,  that  they  did  not  desire 
him  immediately  to  subscribe  to  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  but  tliat  he  would  preach  for  them 
exclusively  till  he  had  farther  light  *'  And  why 
for  them  atone?"  he  enquired.  Ralph  Erskine 
made  answer,  **  They  were  the  Lord's  people." 
*  "  I  tfien,"  says  Whitefield,  *<  asked,  whether  there 
were  no  other  Lord's  people  but  themselves  ?  and, 
supposing  all  others  were  the  devil's  people,  they 
certainly,"  X  told  them,  "  had  more  need  to  be 
preached  to,  and  therefore  I  was  more  and  more 
determined  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges ; 
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and  that  if  the  Pope  himself  would  lend  me  his 
pulpit,  I  would  gladly  proclaim  the  righteousness 
of  J6SU8  Christ  therein."  Soon  afler  this  the  com- 
pany broke  up ;  and  one  of  thesfr  otherwise  ve- 
nerable men  immediately  went  into  the  meeting- 
house, and  preached  upon  these  words,  "  Watch- 
man, what  of  the  night  ?  Watchman,  what  of  the 
night  ?  The  watchman  said,  the  morning  cometh, 
and  also  the  night ;  if  ye  will  enquire,  enquire  ye ; 
return,  come."  I  attended ;  but  the  good  man 
so  spent  himself,  in  the  former  part  of  his  sermon, 
in  talking  against  prelacy,  the  comraon-prayer- 
book,  the  surplice,  the  rose  in  the  hat,  and  such 
like  externals,  that,  when  he  came  to  the  latter 
part  of  his  text,  to  invite  poor  sinners  to  Jesus 
Christ,  hu  breath  was  so  gone,  that  he  could 
scarce  be  heard.  What  a  pity  that  the  last  was 
not  first,  and  the  first  last !  The  consequence  of 
all  this  was  an  open  breach.  I  retired,  'I  wept,  I 
prayed,  and,  afler  preaching  in  the  fields,  sate  down 
and  dined  with  them,  and  then  took  a  final  *  leave. 

*  In  honour  of  Wtutefield,  I  annex  here  part  of  a  letter  upon  this 
subject,  written  a  few  dayi  after  this  curioiu  scene,  and  addrested  to  a 
son  of  one  of  the  EnkineB,  "  The  treatment  I  met  with  Iron  tbe 
AMOciate  Pretbytery  was  not  altogether  Mich  u  I  expected.  It  (tiered 
me  as  much  at  it  did  you.  I  could  scarce  refrain  from  bursting  into 
afloodofteara.  I  wish  all  were  like-minded  with  your  honoured  ftther 
and  uncle,  niattert  then  would  not  be  carried  on  with  u>  hi^  on  hand. 
I  fear  they  are  led  too  much.  Supposing  the  ecbeuic  of  goremment 
which  the  Associate  Presbytery  contend  for  to  be  scriptural,  yet  for- 
beaivnce  and  long4Ufiering  ii  to  be  esercised  toward*  sudi  as  may 
(Ufib^  frocn  them  :  and,  I  am  veiily  persuaded,  there  is  no  such  form  of 
goTemmentprescribedin  the  book<rf'God,  as  excludes  a  toleration  of 
^1  odier  forms  whataoerer.  Wa*  Ae  New  Testament  outward  taher- 
nacle  to  be  built  as  punctual  as  the  Old,  as  punctual  directions  would 
have  been  given  about  the  builtting  it ;  whereas  it  is  only  deduced  by 
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At  table,  a  gentlewoman  said,  she  bad  heard  that 
I  had  tcAd  Bome  people  that  the  Associate  Presbytery- 
were  building  a  Babel.  I  said,  "  Madam,  it  is 
qoite  true ;  and  I  believe  the  Babel  will  soon  fall 
down  about  their  ears.  But  enough  of  this.  X.ord, 
what  is  man — what  the  best  of  mm — but  men  at 
the  best!** 

Coming  as  a  stranger  into  Scotland,  and  being 
free  from  all  prejudice  and  passion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, Whitefield  saw  the  folly  and  the  misctuef  of 
the  schisms'  in  which'  his  new  acquaintance  werp 
engagedt  Th^y  spared  no  pains  to  win  him  over 
tjo  their  side.  "  I  find,'*  said  h^  «  S^an  nmf 
turns  himself  iato  an  angel  of  light,  ^nd  stirs  up 
God*s  children  to  tempt  me  to  come  over  to  some 
particslw  party.**  To  oae  of  his  correispMKlN^ 
he  replies,  'f  I  wish  you  would  not  trouble  your- 
self or  me  in  writing  about  the  corruptioa  of  the 
Church  of  England.     I  believe  there  is  no  church 


iofereiice ;  anil  thus  we  sett  Independents,  Presbyteriaiia,  and  Episco- 

'  paHans  bring  the  same  text  to  support  their  particular  scheme :  and  I 
bdisTfl  Jam  CbtW  Uwr^y  vould  teach  us  to  exerciie  farbeanmce  and 
JoDg-eutTering  to  each  other.    Was  the  Associate  Presbytery  scheme  tp 

'take  effect,  out  of  consdence,  if  thej  acted  consistently,  they  must 
KUrftiB  and  grievs,  if  not  persecute,  many  of  God's  children,  who 
could  not  poaitbly  come  into  their  measuTei :  and  I  doubt  not  but 

^  thor  present  violent  methods,  together  viMi  the  corruptions  of  that 
tmtmhij,  will  cause  many  to  turn  Independents,  and  set  up  particular 
diurdwi  df  tbeir  own.  This  was  the  efieat  of  Arcbbislup  Laud's 
acting  wjth  so  high  a  hand ;  and  whether  it  be  presbytery  or  efiis- 
copacy,  'if  managed  in  the  sRinc  manner,  it  will  be  productive  of  tbe 
anno  tSaett.  O,  dcv  i^,  I  lore  and  honour  your  pious  iat^e^  Ae. 
nember  me  in  the  kindest  manner,  to  the  gooid  old  man.    I  pray  God 

"his  lost  days  may- not  be  employed  too  much  in  the  non^ctseDtiali  of 
resign." 

Q  3 
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perfect  under  heaven ;  but  aft  God,  by  his  provi- 
deuc^  is  pleased  to  send  me  forth  simply  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  all,  I  think  there  is  no  need  of  cast- 
ing myself  out."  He  was  invited  to  Aberdeen  by 
the  minister  of  one  of  the  kirks  in  that  city ;  but 
the  minister's  co-pastor  had  prepossessed  the  ma- 
gistrates against  him,  so  that  when  he  arrived  they 
refused  to  Jet  him  preach  in  the  kirk-yard.  They 
had,  however,  sufficient  <;uriosity  to  att^id  whea 
he  officiated  in  his  friend's  pulpit ;  the  congrega- 
tion was  very  large,  wid,  in  Whitefield's  own  wwds, 
'•  light  and  life  fled  all  around.^  In  the  aftemooa 
it  was  the  other  pastor's  turn  :  he  b^an  his  prayers  , 
as  usual;  but,  in  the  midst  of  them,  he  named 
Whitefield  by  name,  whom  he  knew  to  be  then 
present*  and  intreated  the  Lord  to  forgive  the  dis- 
honour that  had  been  put  upon  him,  when  that 
man  was  suffered  to  preach  in  that  pulpit.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  renewed  the  attack  in  his 
sermon,  reminded  his  congregation  that  this  per-  . 
son  vras  a  curate  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
quoted  some  passages  from  his  first  printed  dis- 
courses,  which  he  said  were  grossly  Arminiaa. 
'*  Most  of  the  congregation,"  says  Wbitefield, 
w  seemed  surprised  and  chagrined ;  especially  his 
good-natured  colleague,  who,  immediately  after 
sermon,  without  consulting  me  in  the  least,  stood 
up,  and  gave  notice  that  Mr.  Whitefield  would 
preach  in  about  half  an  hour.  The  interval  being 
so  short,  the  magistrates  returned  into  the  sessions- 
house,  and  the  congrc^tion  patiently  waited,  big 
with  ratpectaUonofhearing  my  resentment.  At  the 
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time  appointed  I  went  up,  and  took  no  other  ii<s 
tiee  oi  the  good  man's  ill-timed  zeal,  than  to  ob- 
serve, h)  some  part  of  my  discourse,  that  if  th$ 
good  old  gentleman  had  seen  some  of  my  later 
writings  wherein  I  had  corrected  several  of  my 
former  tntitakes,  he  would  not  have  expressed  him- 
self in  such  stroi^  terms.  The  people  being  thus 
diverted  from  controversy  with  man,  were  deeply 
impressed  with  what  they  heard  from  the  word  of 
God.  AH  was  hushed,  and  more  than  solemn. 
And  on  the  morrow  the  ma^strates  sent  for  me, 
expressed  themselves  quite  concerned  at  the  treat- 
iment  I  had  met  with,  and  begged  I  would  accept 
of  the  freedom  of  the  city." 

Thn  triumph  White6eld  obtained,  as  much  by 
diat  perfect  self-command  which  he  always  pos- 
sessed in  public,  as  by  his  surpassing  oratory.  But 
wherever  he  could  obtain  a  hearing,  his  oratory 
was  triumphant,  and  his  success  in  Scotland  was,  in 
some  respects,  greater  than  it  had  yet  been  in  Eng- 
land.  "  Glory  be  to  God,"  he  says,  "  he  is  doing 
great  things  here.  I  walk  in  the  continual  mn- 
Ahie  of  his  countenance.  Congregations  consist 
bf '  many  thousands.  Never  did  I  see  so  mtiny 
bibles,- nor  people  look  into  them,  when- 1  am  ex- 
pounding, with  such  attention.  Plenty  of  tears 
flow  from  the  hearers'  eyes.  I  preach  twice  daily, 
and  expound  at  private  houses  at  night ;  and  am 
employed  in  speaking  to  souls  under  distress  great 
part  <^  the  day.  Every  txioming  I  have  a  constant 
levee  of  wounded  souls,  many  of  whom  are  quite 
dain  by  the  law.  At  seven  in  the  morning  (this 
4  4 
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was  at  Edinburgh)  we  have  a  lecture  in'  the  6e\d% 
attended  not  only  by  the  common  pec^Ie,  but  per- 
sons of  great  rank.  I  have  reason  to  think  sevwal 
of  the  latter  sort  are  coming  to  Jesus.  I  am  ooly 
afraid  lest  people  should  idc^ize  the  instmraent, 
and  not  look  enough  to  the  glorious  Jesus,  in  whom 
ftlone  I  desire  to  glory.  I  walk  ccmtinually  in  the 
comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  love  of  Christ 
quite  strikes  me  dumb.  O  grace,  grace !  let  that 
be  my  song."  In  Scotland  it  was  that  he  first 
found  access  to  people  of  rank.  "  Sauit%"  says 
he,  "  have  been  stirred  up  and  edified ;  and  many 
oUiers,  I  believe,  are  translated  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  kingdom  of  Satan  to  the  king, 
dom  of  God.  The  good  that  has  been  done  is  in- 
expressible. I  am  intimate  with  three  noblemen* 
and  several  ladies  of  quality,  who  have  a  great 
liking  for  the  things  of  God.  I  am  now  writing 
in  an  earl's  house,  surrounded  with  fine  furniture  f 
but,  glory  be  to  free  grace,  my  soul  is  in  love  only 
with  Jesus !" 

His  exertions  increased  with  his  success.  «  Yes- 
terday," he  says,  *'  I  preached  three  times,  and 
lectured  at  night.  Tins  day  Jesus  has  enabled  me 
to  preach  seven  times  >  once  in  the  church,  twice 
at  the  girl's  hospital,  once  in  the  pEU-k,  once  at  the 
old  people's  hospital,  and  afterwards  twice  at  a 
private  house ;  notwithstanding,  I  am  now  as  freA 
as  when  I  arose  in  the  morning.  *  They  that  wait 
upon 'the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength;  they 
shall  mount  on  wings  like  eagles.'  It  would  delight 
your  soul  to  see  the  efiects  of  the  power  of  God. 
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S<Ah  in  the  diurch  and  park  the  Lord  was  with 
ua.  The  girls  in  the  hospital  were  exceedingly  af- 
jfectedy  and  so  were  the  standers-by.  One  of  the 
mistresses  told  m^  she  is  now  awakened  in  the 
morning  by  the  voice  of  prayer  aod  praise ;  and 
t^  Diaster  of  the  boys  says,  that  they .  meet  to- 
gether every  night  to  sing  and  pray ;  and  when  he 
goes  to  their  rooniB  at  night,  to  see  if  all  be  safe, 
he  generally  disturbs  thetn  at  their  devotions.  The 
presence  of  God  at  the  old  people's  hospital  was 
really  very  wonderful.  The  Holy  Spirit  seemed 
to  come  down  like  a  mighty  rushing  wind.  The 
mouining  of  the  people  was  like  the  weeping  in 
the  valley  of  Hadad-Rimmon.  They  appear  more 
and  more  hungry.  Every  day  I  hear  of  some  &esh 
good  wrought  by  the  power  of  God.  I  -scarce 
know  how  to  leave  Scotland." 

The  representation  thus  given  by  this  remark- 
able man,  of  the  effect  which  his  preadung  pro* 
duced  iqwn  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  people^ 
is  not  exa^erated.  Dr.  Franklin  has  justly  ob- 
served, that  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  his 
reputation  if  he  had  left  no  written  works,  bk 
talents  would  then  have  been  estimated  by  the  ef- 
fect which  they  are  known  to  have  produced ;  £>r, 
on  this  point,  there  is  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
whose  credibility  cannot  be  diluted.  White- 
f^d'A  wrttii^B,  of  every  kind)  are  certainly  beknr  . 
mediocnty.  They  afford  the  measure  of  his  know- 
kdge  and  o£  bis  intellect,  but  not  of  his  genius  as 
a  [weaeher.  ^is  printed  sermons,  instead  of  beii^ 
aft  is  wual,  ^e  oioat  elaborate  and  finghed'  dis* 
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courses  of  their  author,  have  indeed  the  dnad- 
vantage  of  being-  precisely  those  upon  which  the 
least  care  had  been  bestowed.  This  may  be  eataty 
explained. 

'*  By  hearing  him  often,"  says  Fcanklin,  *■  I 
'came  to  distinguish  easily  between  sermons  newly 
'  composed,  and  those  which  he  had  often  preached 
•in  the  course  of  his  travels.  His  delivery -c^  the 
latter- was  so  improved  by  frequent  repetition,  that 
every  accent,  every  emphasis,  every  modulation 
of  voice,  was  so  perfectly  well  turned,  and  wdl 
idaced,  Uiat,  without  being  interested  in  the  sub^ 
ject,  one  could  not  help  being  pleased  with  the 
discourse :  a  pleasure  of  much  the  same  kind  with 
that  received  from  an  excellent  piece  of  music. 
This  is  an  advantage  itinerant  preachers  have  over 
those  who  are  stationary,  as  the  latter  cannot  well 
improve  their  .delivery  of  a  sermon  by  so  many  re* 
hearsals."  It  was  a  great  advantage,  but  it  was 
not  the  only  one,  nor  the  greatest  which  he  de- 
Tived  &om  repeating  his  discourses,  and  redting 
instead  of  reading  them.  Had  they  been  delivered 
from  a  written  copy,  one  delivery  would  have  been 
.  like  the  last ;  the  paper  would  have  operated  like 
a  spell,  from  which  he  could  not  depart— inven- 
tion sleeping,  while  tiie  utterance  followed  the 
eye.  But  when  he  had  nothii^  before  him  ex<%pt 
the  audience  whom  he  was  addrewing,  the  jw^e- 
ment  and  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the  memoiy, 
were  called  forth.  Those  parts  were  omitted  which 
had  been  felt  to  come  feebly  from  the  tongue,  and 
fM  heavily  upon  the  ear,  and  tiieir  place  was  sup- 
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plied  by  matter  newly  laid-in  in  the  coune  of  his 
studies,  or  fire^  from  the  feeling  of  the  momeDt. 
They  who  lived  with  him  could  trace  him  in  bis 
sermons  to  the  book  which  he  had  last  been  read- 
ing, or  the  subject  which  had  recently  taken  his 
attention.  But  the  salient  points  oC  bis  oratniy 
were  not  [M-epared  passages,  —  they  were  bursts  .of 
passion,  like  jets  from  a  Geyser^  when  the  apiiBg 
is  in  full  pUy. 

The  Uieatrical  talent  which  he  displayed  in  boy- 
hood manifested  itself  strongly  in  tjis  oratoiy; 
When  he  waS  about  to  preach,  whether  i^  was  frtmi 
a  pulpit,  or  a  table  in  the  streets,  or  ■«  rising 
ground,  he  appeared  with  a  solemnity  of  midnter, 
and  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance^  that 
seemed  to  show  how  deeply  he  was  possessed  with 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  what  he  wlis  about  to 
say.  His  elocution  was  perfect  They  who 
beard  him  most  frequently  could  not  remember 
diat  be  ever  stumbled  at  a  word,  or  hesitated  for 
want  <^  one.  He  never  faultered,  unless  when  the 
feeling  to  which  he  had  wrought  himself  overcame 
bim,  and  then  his  speech  was  interrupted  by  a  flow 
of  tears.  Sometimes  he  would  appear  to  lose  all 
s^f-command,  and  weep  exceedingly,  and  stamp 
loudly  aid  passicmately ;  and  sometimes  the  emo- 
tion <^  his  mind  exhausted  him,  and  the  beholders 
felt  a  momentary  apprehension  even  for  his  life. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  said,  that  the  e^ct  of  tiiis 
vehemence  upon  his  bodily  frame  was  tremendous ; 
that  he  usually  vomited  ailer  he  bad  preadi^ 
Mid  sometime  disdiarged,  in  this  manner*  a  con- 
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wderable  quantity  of  blood.  But  this  was  when 
the  effort  was  over,  and  nature  was  left  at  leisure 
to  relieve  herself.  While  he  was  on  duty,  he  con- 
troUed  all  sense  of  infirmity  or  pain,  and  made  his 
advantage  of  the  passion  to  which  he  had  given 
way.  "  You  blame  me  for  weeping,'*  he  would 
sayt  *'  but  how  can  I  help  it,  when  you  will  not 
weep  for  yourselves,  though  your  immortal  souls 
are  upon  the  veige  of  destruction,  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  ypu  are  hearing  your  last  sermon,  and  may 
never  more  have  air  opportunity  to,hftve  Christ 
i^fered  to  youi" 

Sometimes  he  would  set  before  his  congr^ation 
thei^ny  of  our  Saviour,  as  though  the  scene  was 
actually  before  them.  "  Look  yonder !"  he  wdbld 
toy,  stretching  out  his  hand,  and  pointing  while 
Jje  spake,  '*  what  is  it  that  I  see  ?  It  is  my  ago- 
nisitagLord!  Hark,  hark!  do  you  not  he»r ? — O 
my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me !  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thifie  be 
done  !*'  This  he  introduced  frequently  in  his  sep> 
mons ;  and  one  who  lived  with  him  says,  the  effect 
was  not  destroyed  by  repetition  i  even  to  tb<we 
ytho  knew  what  was  coming,  it  came  as  forcfl)ly 
OS  if  they  had  never  heard  it  before.  In  this  re- 
spect it  was  like  fine  stage  acting:  and  indeed 
Wliitefielid  indulged  in  an  histrionic  manner  of 
preaching,  which  would  have  been  (^nsive  if  it 
bad  not  been  rendered  admirable  by  his  natural 
gracefulness  and  inimitable  power.  Sometime^  at 
the  close  of  a  sermm,  be  would  personate  a  judge 
about  to  perform  ^e  last  awful  part  of  his  office. 
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With  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  an  emotion  that 
made  his  speech  faulter,  i^r  a  pause  which  kept 
the  whole  audience  in  breathless  expectation  of 
what  was  to  come,  he  would  say,  '*  I  am  now 
going  to  put  on  my  condemning  cap.  Sinner,  I 
roust  do  it :  I  must  pronounce  sentence  upon  you  !** 
and  then,  in  a  tremendous  strain  of  eloquence, 
describing  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
he  recited  the  words  of  Christ,  "  Depart  from  me, 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels."  When  he  spoke  of  St  Peter, 
how,  after  the  cock  crew,  be  went  out  and -wept 
bitterly,  he  had  a  fold  of  his  gown  ready,  in  which 
he  hid  his  face. 

Perfect  as  it  was,  histrionism  like  this  would 
have  produced  no  lasting  e&ct  upon  the  mind,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  una^cted  earnestness  and  the 
indubitable  sincerity  of  the  preacher,  which  equally 
characterized  his  manner,  whether  he  rose  to  the 
height  of  passion  in  his  discourse^  or  won  the  at- 
tention of  the  motley  crowd  by  the  introduction 
ctf  familiar  stories,  and  illustrations  adapted  to  the 
meanest  *  capacity.  To  such  digressions  his  dispo- 
sittoD  led  him,  which  was  naturally  inclined  to  a 
comiS^playfulness.     Minds  of  a  certain  power  will 


'- *  Weiley.tt^  of  him.  In. hia  Journal,  **  how'wite  b  Oodiii giving 
lUierept  talaiUt  to  ^fiemt  prcAchen  !  Etcd  the  little  impropriedei 
both  of  bib  language  and  manner,  were  a  mouu  ofrpiofitiiig  manj  who 
.would  not  have  baea  touched  by  a  more  correct  diacoune,  or  a  mora 
calm  and  r^ular  mauoer  of  ipeaking."  St.  Auguttine  lomewhera 
mg*.  that  ii  tbe  belt  key  which  openi  the  door :  qmd  entm  prtdal 
ftaMOWM  mt^ftrire  q»Md  vobtmu  »oa  pcUa?  out  quod  obetl  Sg/tea, 
dkocpoteit,  qitmiU  luiit qumaitu  nin patere  gtiod daatuM  edV 
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sometiues  express  their  str(»igest  feelings  with  a- 
levity  at  which  formalists  are  shocked,  and  which 
dull  men  are  wholly  unable  to  understand.  But 
language  which,  when  coldly  repeated,  might  seem 
to  border  upon  irreverence  and  burlesque,  .has  its 
effect  in  popular  preaching,  when  the  intention  of 
'  the  speaker  is  perfectly  understood :  it  is  suited  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  peoplie,  it  is  felt  by  them 
when  better  things  would  have  produced  no  im- 
pression, and  it  is  borne  away  when  wiser  argu- 
ments would  have  been  forgotten.  There  was  an- 
other and  more  uncommon  way  in  which  White- 
field's  peculiar  talent  sometimes  was  indulged :  he 
could  direct  his  discourse  toward  an  individual  so 
Akilfully,  that  the  congregation  had  no  suspicion 
of  any  particular  purport  in  that  part  of  the  ser- 
mon ;  while  the  person  at  whom  it  was  aimed  felt 
it,  as  it  was  directed,  in  its  full  force.  There  was 
aometimes  a  d^ree  of  sportiveness  *  almost  akin  to 
mischi^  in  his  humour. 


*  Hf.  Winter  nlvtes  a  CDcioiu  ftnecdote  of  hit  pmchingat  &  auud- 
wrraM  who  had  di^leaMd  him  fay  lome  negligence  In  the  aoniag, 
"  In  the  erening,"  laji  the  writef,  "  ba&trt  ibo  fttmil]'  retired  to  reil^ 
I  IbuDd  her  under  great  dejection,  die  reatoa  of  which  I  did  not  a^ 
preheodi  for  it  did  not  ttrike  ma  that,  in  exemplifying  a  c<*duct  in- 
connttent  with  the  Chtiitian'a  profeued  fidelity  to  his  Redeemer,  be 
wai  drawing  it  from  remiMoen  of  duty  in  ■  linng  character ;  but  abe 
Mt  it  to  fenHbl;,'  aa  to  be  greatly  diitrewed  (7  it,  until  be  reBawd 
het  miod  fay  fail  nnially  amiidile  dep<mment.  The  ii«xC  day,  bm^ 
about  to  leare  town,  be  called  ont  to  bcr  '&rmrell:'  she  did  oM 
aiake  her  appearance,  which  he  remarked  to  a  female  fiiend  at  Saau, 
wko  replied,  '  Sir,  you  have  eKceedingly  wounded  poor  Betty.'  lUt 
touhed  in  him  a  bearty  laugh  t  and  when  I  *faut  the  co«cl|.doar  Bpo« 
bi«,  he  Mill,  '  Be  iure  to  remember  me  to  Betqr ;  tell  her  tbeaceouM 
il  Mtled,  and  that  I  ba*e  nothing  more  againit  her.' " 
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Bemarkable  instances  are  related  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  impressed  his  hearers.  A  man  at 
Exeter  stood  with  stones  in  his  pocket,  and  one  in 
his  hand,  ready  to  throw  at  him ;  hut  he  dropped  it 
before  the  sermon  was  far  advanced,  and  going  up 
to  him  ailerthe  preaching  was  over,  he  said,  "  Sir, 
I  came  to  hear  you  with  an  intention  to  break  your 
head ;  but  God,  through  your  ministry,  has  given 
me  a  broken  heart."  A  ship-builder  was  once 
asked  what  he  thought  of  him.  "  Think!**  he 
replied,  "  I  tell  you,  Sir,  every  Sunday  that  I  go 
to  my  parish  church,  X  can  build  a  ship  from  stem 
to  stem  under  tlie  sermon  j  but,  were  it  to  save 
my  soul,  under  Mr:  Whiteiield,  I  could  not  lay  a 
single  plank."  Hume  *  pronounced  him  the  most 
ingenious  preacher  he  had  ever  beard  i  and  said,  it 
was  worth  while  to  go  twenty  miles  to  hear  him. 
But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  proof  of  his  persuasive 
powers  was,  when  he  drew  fnmi  Pranklin's  pocket 
the  money  which  that  clear  cool  reasoner  had  de- 
termined not  to  give :  it  was  for  the  orphan-house 
at  Savannah.  '<  I  did  not,"  says  the  American 
philosopher,  "  disapprove  of  the  design ;  but  as. 

■  One  oT  hit  flighu  6t  oraCoi^,  not  in  the  best  toite,  u  related  oa 
Hime't  BlithoriQ.  "  After  a  loleinn  pauie,  Mr.  Whjtefield  thift  ad- 
Ae«ed  hb  audieDce:  — The  attendant  angel  ii  jnit  about  to  leave  the 
ttireabold,  and  SKend  to  Heaven ;  and  shall  be  ascend  and  not  bear 
Iritb  dim  the  newi  of  one  sinner,  among  all  th«  intiltitud^  redauned 
flvn  the  error  of  hit  ways  1  To  gire  the  greater  effect  to.  tbii  pKcIa. 
B>t)on,.he  itamped  with  hii  foot,  lifletl  up  his  handi  and  eye*  I» 
Hesren,  and  cried  aloud.  Stop,  Gabriel !  scop,  Gabriel  I  ttop,  era 
jrou  enter  the  sacred  portals,  and  ;et  carry  with  you  ths  news  of  ooe 
rfatier  cmiTerted  to  God  !"  Hume  said  this  address  was  accafnpBDJed 
irfdi  Aich  aniniated,  yet  nntural  action,  that  it  lurpaued  »ay  ihiqt  )i«. 
•*«  taw  or  heard  in  any  other  preacher. 
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Georgia  was  then  destitute  of  materials  and  work- 
men, and  it  was  proposed  to  send  them  from  Phi-' 
ladetphia  at  a  great  expense,  I  thought  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  built  the  house  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  brought  the  children  to  it.  This  I 
advised  j  but  he  was  resolute  in  his  first  project, 
rejected  my  counsel,  and  I  therefore  refused  to 
contribute.  I  happened,  soon  ailer,  to  attend  one 
of  his  sermons,  in  the  course  of  which  I  perceived 
he  intended  to  finish  with  a  collection,  and  I  si- 
lently resolved  he  should  get  nothing  from  me.  I 
had  in  my  pocket  a  handful  of  copper  money,  three 
or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold. 
As  he  jn-oceeded  1  began  to  soften,  and  concluded 
to  give  the  copper ;  another  stroke  of  his  oratory 
made  me  ashamed  of  that,  and  determined  me  to 
gfive  the  silver ;  and  he  finished  so  admirably,  that 
I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly  into  the  collector's 
dish,  gold  •  and  aH.** 

No  wonder  that  such  a  preacher  should  be  ad- 
mired and  followed  in  a  country  where  the  habits 
of  the  people  were  devotional.  On  his  second  visit 
to  Scotland,  he  was  met  on  the  shore  at  Leith  by 

*"  At  Ak  sermon,"  continues  Fraaldin,  "  there  wat  alio  one  of  our 
dub,  who,  being  of  my  tentimenta  respecdng  the  building  in  Geor^ 
uid  auspectine  a  collection  might  be  intended,  bad,  by  precaution, 
emptied  big  pockets  before  he  came  Trom  home!  towardi  the  .condu- 
«ion  of  die  discourw,  however,  he  felt  a  itrong  inclination  to  give,  and 
^^ed  to  ■  neighbour,  vho  stood  new  him,  to  lend  him  iome  money 
for  die  purpoie.  The  request  wu  fortunately  made  to  periiapt  the  only 
man  in  the  company  who  had  the  firmnesi  not  to  be  aflected  by  the 
pretcher.  Hii  anfwer  wai,  '  At  any  other  time,  friend  Hopkinton, 
I  would  lend  to  thee  freely,  but  not  now ;  for  thee  seema  to  me  to  be 
out  (f  thy  Jigfat  seme*.' " 
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Uialtitu^s,  weeping  uid  blessing  him,  and  they 
followed  his  coach  to  Edinburgh,  pressing  to  weU 
come  him  when  he  ^ghted,  and  to  hold  him  in 
their  arms.  Seats,  with  awnings*  were  erected  in 
tbe  park,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  for  his 
preaching.  Several  youths  left  their  parents  ead 
masteis  to  follow  him  as  his  servants  and  children 
in  the  Gospel ;  but  he  had  sense  enough  to  show 
them  their  error,  and  send  them  back.  The  efi^t 
which  he  produced  was  maddening.  At  Cambus* 
lang  it  exceeded  any  thing  which  he  had  ever  wit- 
nessed in  his  career.  '*  1  preached  at  two,"  he 
says,  '*  to  a,  vast  body  of  people,  and  at  six  in  tiie' 
evening,  and  again  at  nine.  Such  a  commotion, 
surely,  never  was  heard  of,  especially  at  eleven  at 
night.  For  about  an  hour  and  a  half  there  was 
such  weeping,  so  many  falling  into  deep  distress, 
and  expressing  it  various  ways,  as  is  inexpressible. 
The  people  seem  to  be  slain  by  scores.  They  are 
carried  off,  and  come  into  the  house,  like  soldiers 
wounded  in  and  carried  ofl*  a  field  of  battle.  Their 
cries  and  agonies  are  exceedingly  affecting,  Mr.  M. 
preached,  after  I  had  ended,  till  past  one  in  the 
rooming,  and  then  could  scarce  persuade  them  to 
depEut.  All  night,  in  the  fields,  might  be  heard 
the  vwce  of  prayer  and  praise.  Some  youi^  ladies 
were  found  by  a  gentlewoman  praising  God  at 
break  of  day :  she  went  and  joined  with  them." 
Soon  afterwards  he  returned  there  to  assist  at  the 
sacrament.  **  Scarce  ever,"  he  says,  *'  was  such 
a  sight  seen  in  Scotland.  There  were,  undoubt- 
edly, upwards  of  twenty  thousand  persons.    Two 
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lents  were  set  up,  and  the  holy  sactatnNit  was  ad^ 
ministered  in  the  fields.  When  I  began  to  servd 
a  table,  the  power  of  God  was  felt  by  numbers  j 
but  tlie  people  crowded  so  upon  me,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  desist,  and  go  to  preach  at  one  of  the 
tents,  whilst  the  ministers  served  the  rest  of  the 
tables.  God  was  with  them,  and  with  his  people. 
There  was  preaching  all  day  by  one  or  another ; 
and  in  the  evening,  when  the  sacrament  was  over, 
at  the  request  of  the  ministers,  I  preached  to  the 
whole  congregation.  I  preached  about  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Surely  it  was  a  time, much  to  be  re? 
membered.  On  Monday  morning  I  preached  again 
to  near  as  many  j  but  such  an  universal  stir  I  never 
saw  before.  The  motion  fled  as  swift  as  lightning 
Irofn  one  end  of  the  auditory  to  another.  You 
might  have  seen  thousands  bathed  in  tears :  some 
at  the  same  time  wringing  their  hands,  others  al- 
most swooning,  and  <^hers  crying  out  and  mourq- 
ing  over  a  pierced  Saviour." 

The  Ermines  were  astonished  at  all  this.  One 
c^  the  associate  presbytery  published  a  pamphlet 
against  him,  wherein,  with  the  true  virulence  of 
l^gotry,  he  ascribed  these  things  to  the  influence 
of  the  devil ;  and  the  heads  of  the  seceders.  ap- 
pointed a  public  fast,  to  humble  themselves  for 
bis  being  in  Scotland,  whither  they  themaelvea  had 
invited  him,  and  for  what  they  termed  the  delusion 
at  Cambusluig.  They  might  have  so  oalled  U^ 
with  more  pro[»iety,  if  they  had. not  been  uador 
a  Musion  tbemaeWfis ;  for  Whjtfl&dd  pefrf^ctljr 
vaderstood  Acir  ivriings,  whea  b«  siMd*  ."  all  tiit 
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Kccause  I  would  Dot  canseat  to  preach  only  for 
them  till  T  had  light  into,  and  could  take  the  so- 
lemn league  and  covenant !"  He  made  many  othec 
visits  to  Scotland ;  and  there,  indeed,  he  seems  to 
have  obtained  that  introduction  to  persons  of  rank, 
which  in  its  consequences  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  college  for  Calvinistic  Methodism  in  England. 
But  he  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  could  be  pro- 
duced by  bis  own  preaching;  it  was  neither  con- 
genial to  his  talents  nor  his  views  to  organize  a 
body  of  followers  j  and,  in  the  intei-vals  between 
his  visits,  the  seed  which  he  had  scattered  was  left 
to  grow  up,  or  to  witlier  as  it  might. 

Wedey  had  other  views  :  his  aim,  wherever  he 
went,  was  to  form  a  society.  It  was  not  till  ten 
years  after  his  former  colleague  had  iirst  visited 
Scotland,  that  he  resolved  to  go  there.  A  reconcili- 
ation had  then  taken  place  between  them, — for  en- 
mity could  notbe  lasting  between  two  men  who  knew 
each  other's  sincerity  and  good  intentions  so  well, 
— and  Whitefield  would  have  dissuaded  him  irom 
going.  "  You  have  no  business  there,"  he  said ; 
**  for  your  principles  are  so  well  known,  that,  if 
you  spoke  like  an  angel,  none  would  hear  you ; 
and  if  they  did,  you  would  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  dispute  with  one  and  another  from  morning  to 
night."  Wesley  replied,  "  If  God  sends  me, 
people  will  hear.  And  I  will  give  them  no  provo- 
cation to  dispute  i  for  I  will  studiously  avoid  coa- 
troverted  points,  and  keep  to  the  fundamental  truths 
of^' Christianity ;  and  if  any  still  begin  todispute,  t^6y 
may,,  but  I  will  not  dispute  with  them."    H«  was, 
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however,  so  aware  of  the  bitter  hostility  with  which 
Arminian  principles  would  be  received  in  Scotland, 
that,  he  says,  when  he  went  into  that  kingdom, 
he  had  no  intention  of  preaching  there ;  nor  did 
he  imagine  that  any  persons  would  desire  him  &6 
to  do.  He  might  have  reckoned  with  more  coo< 
fidence  upon  the  curiosity  of  the  people.  He 
was  invited  to  preach  at  Musselborough  ;  the  au- 
dience remained  like  statues  from  the  beginning  of 
the  sermon  till  the  end,  and  he  flattered  himself 
that  **  the  prejudice  which  the  devil  had  been  se- 
veral years  planting,  was  torn  up  by  the  roots  id 
one  hour."  From  this  time  Scotland  was  made  a 
part  of  his  regular  rounds.  **  Surely,"  says  he, 
"  with  God  nothing  is  impossible!  Who  would 
have  believed,  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  either 
that  the  minister  would  have  desired  it,  or  that 
I  should  have  consented  to  preach  in  a  Scotch 
kirk!" 

He  flattered  himself  egregiously  wben  he  ac- 
cepted these  beginnings  as  omens  of  good  success, 
and  wben  he  supposed  that  the  prejudice  against 
him  was  eradicated.  An  old  Bui^her  minister  at 
Dalkeitb  preached  against  him,  affirming  that,  if  he 
died  in  his  present  sentiments,  he  would  be  damned  ; 
and  the  fanatic  declared  that  be  would  stake  his 
own  salvation  upon  it-  It  was  well  for  him  that 
these  people  were  not  armed  with  temporal  autho- 
rity. "  The  Seceders,"  says  Wedey,  "  who  h»ve 
fallen  in  my  way,  are  more  uncharitable  than  the 
Papists  themselves.  I  never  yet  met  a  Papist  who 
mKmw(2the  principle  of  murdering  heretics.  But  a 
^Secediog-toinicter  being  asked,  *  Would  not  you,  if 
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it  was  in  your  power,  cut  the  throats  of  all  the 
Metfiodists  ?*  replied  directly,  *  Why,  did  not 
Samuel  hew  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  ?*  I 
have  not  yet  met  a  Papist  in  this  kingdom  who 
would  tell  me  to  my  iace,  all  but  themselves  roust 
be  damned ;  but  I  have  seen  Seceders  enough  who 
make  no  scruple  to  affirm,  none  but  themselves 
could  be  saved.  And  this  is  the  natural  conse- 
'  quence  erf'  their  doctrine ;  for,  as  they  hold  that 
we  are  saved  by  faith  alone,  and  that  faith  is  the 
holding  such  and  such  opinions,  it  follows,  all  who 
do  not  hold  those  opinions  have  no  faith,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  saved."  Even  Whitefield,  pre- 
destinarian  as  he  was,  was  regarded  as  an  abomi- 
nation by  the  Seceders :  how,  then,  was  it  possible 
that  they  should  tolerate  Wesley,  who  taught  that 
redemption  was  c^red  to  all  mankind  ?  A  Me- 
thodist one  day  comforted  a  poor  woman,  whose 
child  appeared  to  be  dying,  by  assuring  her  that, 
for  an  infant^  death  would  only  be  the  exchange 
of  this  miserable  life  for  a  happy  eternity ;  and  the 
Seceder,  to  whose  flock  she  belonged,  was  so 
•hocked  at  this  doctrine,  that  the  deep-dyed  CaU 
vinist  devoted  the  next  Sabbath  to  the  task  of  con- 
vincing his  people,  that  the  souls  of  all  non-elect 
infants  were  doomed  to  certain  and  inevitable 
damnation. 

But  it  was  Wesley's  fortune  to  meet  with  an 
obstacle  in  Scotland  more  fatal  to  Methodism  than 
the  fieic^t  opposition  would  have  been.  Had  his 
followers  been  more  generally  opposed,  they  would 
have  multiplied  faster :  opposition  would  have  in- 
R  3 
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flamed  tbetr  zeal ;  it  was  neglected,  and  died  away. 
From  time  to  time  he  complain^  in  his  JouraaL  of 
the  cold  insensibility  of  the  people.  "  O  what  a 
difference  is  there  between  the  living  stones,"  he 
says,  speaking  of  the  Northumbrians,  **  and  the 
dead  unfeeling  multitudes  in  Scotland.  At  Dun- 
dee," he  observes,  "  I  admire  the  people;  so  de>- 
cent,  so  serious,  and  so  perfectly  unconcerned  !*' 
<'  At  Glasgow  I  preached  on  the  Old  Green  to  a 
people,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  kear  much,  kTum 
every  thing,  and  Jeel  nothing."  They  had  been 
startled  by  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  White- 
field's  oratory ;  but  they  were  as  unmoved  by  the 
soft  persuasive  rhetoric  of  Wesley,  as  by  one  of 
their  own  Scotch  mists. 

Wesley  endeavoured  to  account  iiw  this  morti- 
fying failure,  and  to  discover  "  what  could  be  the 
reason  why  the  hand  of  the  Lo.rd  (who  does  no- 
thing without  a  cause)  was  almost  entirely  stayed 
in  Scotland."  .  He  imputed  it  to  the  unwillingness 
of  those,  who  were  otherwise  favourably  inclined, 
'<to  admit  the  preaching  of  illiterate  men;  and  to 
the  rude  bitterness  and  bigotry  of  those  who  re- 
garded an  Arminian  as  an  Infidel,  and  the  church 
of  England  as  bad  as  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
Scotch  bigots,  he  said,  were  beyond  all  others. 
He  answered,  before  a  large  congregation  at  Dun- 
dee, most  of  the  objections  which  had  been  made 
to  him.-^He  was  a  member  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, he  said,  but  he  loved  good  men  of  every 
church.  He  always  used  a  short  private  prayer 
when  he  attended  the  public  service  of  God  :  lAiy 
did  not  they  do  the  same  ?    was  it  not  according 
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to  tfie  biUe?  He  stood  whenever  he  was  -stugi^ 
die  praises  of  God  in  public :  were  there  not  plain 
precedents  for  this  in  Scripture?  He  always  knelt 
before  th^  Lord  when  he  prayed  in  public ;  and 
generally,  in  public,  he  used  the  Lord's  Flrayer^ 
because  Christ  has  taught  ua,  when  we  pray,  tft 
say.  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven.  But  id 
was  toot  by  such  frivolous  objections  as  these  that 
the  success  of  Methodism  in  Scotland  was  im* 
peded.  The  real  cause  of  its  failure  was,  that  it 
was  not  wanted — that  there  was  no  place  for  it : 
the  discipline  of  the  kirk  was  not  relaxed,  the 
ele^y  possessed  great  iuduence  over  their  pa- 
ri^iouers,  the  children  were  piously  brought  up, 
the  population  had  not  outgrown  the  church^estab- 
li^meut,  and  the  Scotch,  above  all  other  people* 
deserved  the  praise  of  being  a  frugal^  iodustrioiu, 
and  religious  nation'. 

Obvious  as  Uiia  is,  Wesley  seems  not  to  have 
perceived  it ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  regarded 
both  the  ibrme  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  with  a  disposition  rather  to  detect  what 
was  *ofajecti(HiabIe,  than  to  acknowledge  what  was-' 

^  One  of  hit  cbirges  BgaiDst  the  Scotch  clergj'  wu,  dist  "  witk 
pride,  bitUnieM,  Bod  bigotrj,  Ml^ndulgence  wu  joined  t  wir-defUif 
m*  little  taught  end  practised.  It  ii  well  if  aome  of  them  did  not 
detpisef  or  even  condemn  all  telf-deniBl  in  things  indifferent,  at  in  ap- 
parel or  food,  a»  nearly  aUied  to  popery."  (Journal  s.  p.  SO-)  And  in 
OM  of  Irii  ientu>m  he  aaji,  "  diere  it  alwaj*  a  fiut  day  in  the  veek 
preceding  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (in  ScDtland).  But 
oecaiionalljr  lookii^iMoabook  of  accoants,  in  one  of  their  veitriei,  I 
•baenrad  so  nucb  set  down  for  the  dinners  of  the  minittem  on  the  Ait 
day.  And  I  am  informed  there  is  the  some  article  in  them  alL  And  it 
diere  any  doubt  but  that  the  peojAe:  tax  jirtt  as  ibat  ndntners  do'- 
But  what  a  farte  it  this  1  what  a  miferable  bnrletqo*  qpau  ji  pk 
Chiii&uidu^I"  (WoriUiToUz.  p.4t9.)  . 
R  4 
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good.  **  Lodging  with  a  sensiUe  man,"  he  writer 
**  I  enquired  particularly  into  the  present  diadpline 
of  the  Scotch  parishes.  In  one  parish,  it  seenuy 
there  rare  twelve  ruling  elden;  in  another,  there 
ftre  fourteen.  And  what  are  these  ?  men  of  great 
sense  and  deep  experience  ?  Neither  one  nor  the  ^ 
other ;  but  they  are  the  richest  men  in  the  pari^ 
And  are  the  richest^  of  course,  the  best  and  the 
msest  men  ?  Does  the  bible  teach  this  ?  I  fear 
not.  What  manner  of  governors,  then,  will  tiiese 
be?  Why,  they  are  generally  just  as  capalfleof 
governing  a  parish,  as  of  commanding  an  army." 
Had  he  been  free  from  prejudice,  instead  of  being 
led  away  by  an  abuse  of  words,  he  would  have 
perceived  how  the  fact  stood,  —  that  the  elders 
were  required  to  he  respectable  in  their  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  in  character  ^  and  that,  without 
that  respectability,  they  could  not  have  obtained 
reject.  That  the  fonns  of  the  kirk,  or,  raliier, 
its  want  of  forms,  should  ofiend  him,  is  not  sur- 
prising.  "  O,"  he  cries,  "  what  a  difierence  is 
liiere  between  the  English  and  the  Scotch  mode  of 
burial !  The  English  does  honour  to  human  na- 
ture, and  even  to  the  poor  remains  that  were  once 
a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  but  when  I  see  in 
Scotland  a  coffin  put  into  the  earth,  an^  covered 
up  without  a  word  spoken*  it  reminds  me  of  what 
was  spoken  concerning  Jehoiakim,  he  shaU  be  bu- 
ried mth  the  bttrialqftm  ass.*'  It  was,  indeed,  no 
proof  of  judgement,  or  of  feeling*  to  reject  the 
finest  and  most  afiecting  ritual  that  ever  was  com- 
post—a  service  that  finds  its  way  to  the  heart* 
when  the  heart  stdids  most  in  need  of  such  coaao- 
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Ifttton,  and  is  open  to  receive  it  Yet  Weslej 
might  have  known,  that  the  silent  ioternient  of  the 
Scotch  is  not  without  solemnitj;  and,  in  their 
lonely  bnrial-grouniils,  and  Amily  burial-places,  he 
might  have  seen  something  worthy  of  imitation  in 
£figiand. 

Writing  at  Glasgow,  he  says,  **  My  spirit  was 
moved  within  me  at  the  sermons  I  heard,  both 
morning  and  afternoon.  -  They  contained  much 
truth,  but  were  no  more  likely  to  awaken  one  soul 
than' an  Italian  opera."  The  truth  was,  that  he 
did  not  understand  the  Scotch  diaracter,  and  there- 
fore condemned  the  practice  of  those  preachers 
who  did.  *'  I  spc^e  as  closely  as  I  could, "^  he  says 
of  his  own  sermons,  "  and  made  a  pointed'  appli- 
cation to  the  hearts  of  all  that  were  present.  I  am 
convinced  this  is  the  only  way  whereby  we  can 
do  any  good  in  Scotland.  This  very  day  I  heard 
many  excellent  tni^s  delivered  in  the  kirk;  but 
as  there  was  no  application,  it  was  likely  to  do  as 
much  good  as  the  singing  of  a  lark.  I  wonder 
the  pious  ministers  in  Scotland  are  not  sensible  of 
this :  diey  cannot  hut  see  that  no  sinners  are  con- 
viQced  oi  sin,  none  converted  to  God  by  this  way  . 
of  iH«aching ;  how  strange  is  it  then,  that  neither 
reason  nor  experience  teaches  them  to  take  a  betta 
way  !*'  They  aimed  at  no  such  effect.  The  new- 
birth  of  the  Methodists,  their  instantane^Ais  conver- 
flionst  their  assurance,  their  sanctification,  and  their 
perfectum,  were  justly  regarded  as  extravagances 
by  the  Scotch  as  well  as  by  tiie  English  ctergy^ 

It  was  with  more  reason  that  Wedey  groaned 
over  the  manner  in  which  the  Hefarmniion  bad 
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been  eTTected  in  Scotland ;  and,  when  )ie  stood? 
amid  the  ruins  of  Abertffothock,  exclaimedi  **  God^ . 
deliver  us  from  refonning  mobfl !"  Nor  would  b«! 
admit  of  the  apology  that  is  ofiered  for  such  liavoci 
and  for  the  character  of  John  Knox.  "  I  knowt'* 
he  says,  "  it  is  commoDly  said,  the  work  to  be 
done  needed  such  a  spirit  Not  so:  the  work  of 
God  does  not,  cannot  need  the  work  of  the  devil  tff 
forwud  it.  And  a  calm  even  spirit  goes  through 
rough  work  tax  better  than  a  furious  one.  .  Al- 
though, therefore,  God  did  use,  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  sour,  overbearing,  passionate 
men,  yet  he  did  not  use  them  because  they  were 
such ;  but  notm^tandhtg  they  were  so.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  used  them  much 
more,  had  they  been  of  a  humbler  and  milder 
ipint."  On  the  other  hand,  he  bore  testimony  to 
the  remarkable  decorum- with  which  public  worship 
Vas  conducted  by  the  Episcopalians  in  Scotland : 
it  exceeded  any  thing  which  he  had  seen  in  Eng- 
land :  and  he  admitted,  that  even  his  own  congre* 
gatioDs  did  hot  come  up  to  it. 

He  did,  however,  iJiis  justice  to  the  Scotdi, 
that  be  acknowledged  they  were  never  o£fended  at 
plun  dealing ;  and  that,  in  this  respect,  they  werv 
a  pattern  to  all  mankind.  Nor  did  he  ever  meet 
with  the  slightest  molestation  from  mobs,  or  the 
slightest  insult.  One  day,  however,  a  warrant 
was  issued  against  him  at  Edinbuigh,  by  the 
shoi^  and  he  was  carried  to  a  house  adj^ning 
the  Tolbooth.  A  certain  George  Sutherland,  who, 
to  his  own  mishap,  had  at  one  time  been  a  nlem- 
ber  of  the  society,  had  deposed,  that  Hugh  Son- 
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dewoB,  "  one  6f  John '  Wesley's  preacliers,  had 
taken  from  his  wife  one  hundred  pounds  in  money, 
aod  upwards  of  thirty  pounds  in  goods ;  and  had,- 
besides  that,  terrified  her  into  madness ;  so  that,. 
through  die  want  of  her  help,  aind  the  loss  oTbusi-- 
ness,  he  was  damaged  five  hundred  pounds.  He 
had  deposed  also,  that  the  said  John  Wesley  and 
Hugh  Sanderson,  to  evade  his  pursuit,  -were  pr&i 
paring  to  fly  the  country ;  and,  upon  these  grounds, 
had  obtained  a  warrant  to  search  for,  seize,  EUid 
incarcerate  them  in  the  Tdbooth,  tiU  they  should 
find  security  for  their  appearance.  The  eberi^ 
frith  great  indiscretion,  granted  this  wiurant 
against  Wesley,  who  could  in  no  way  be  held  le- 
gally responsible  for  the  conduct  of  any  of  hia 
preachers ;  but  when  the  aflair  was  tried,  the  ac- 
cusation was  proved  to  be  so  false  and  calumnious, 
that  the  prosecutor  was  heavily  fined.  * 

Looking  for  any  cause  of  &ilure  rather  than  th4 
real  one,  Wesley  imputed  the  want  oC  success  in 
Scotlaml  to  the  disposition  which  his  preachers 
manifested  to  remain  stationary  there.  "  We  are 
not  called,"  he  says,  "  to  sit  still  in  one  place :  it 
is  neither  for  the  health  of  our  souls  nor  bodies : 
we  will  have  travelling  preachers  in  Scotland,  or 
none.  I  will  serve  the  Scotch  as  we  do  the  English^ 
or  leave  them.  While  I  live,  itinerant  preacher* 
shall  be  itinerants,  if  l^ey  chouse  to  remain  in 
connection  with  us.  He  tMng  is  fixed :  the  nton- 
ner  of  cycling  It  is  to  be  considered."    But  here 

■  One  thousand  pDundi,  lays  Weil^  in  his  Jonnutl ;  aod  «DUt*  to  ■ 
add,  that  it  wat  one  tboiuaad  pounds  Scotch,  AagSci,  A  thousand 
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hy  the  difficulty ;  for  the  spiritual  warfare  of  Me- 
thodism was  carried  on  upon  the  principle  of  de- 
riving means  from  Its  conquests ;  and  the  errtmt- 
preacfaer,  who  failed  of  success  in  his  expeditions, 
<rfleqtimes  fasted,  when  there  was  no  virtue  of  self- 
denial  in  the  compulsory  abstinence. 

A  curious  iustance  of  this  occurred  in  th&  case 
of  Thomas  Taylor,  one  of  those  preachers  who  tem- 
pered zeal  with  judgement,  and  who  found  means, 
during  bis  itinerancy,  by  the  strictest  economy  of 
time,  to  acquire  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
l&i^iages.  This  person  was  appointed  to  Glasgow. 
He  had  gone  through  hard  service  in  V/ales  and  in 
Irehind,  in  wild  countries,  and  among  wild  men : 
but  this  populous  city  presented  a  new  scene,  and 
offered  something  more  discouraging  than  either 
bodily  fatigue  or  bodily  danger.  There  were  no 
Methodists  here,  no  place  of  entertainment,  no 
place  to  preach  in,  no  friend  with  whom  to  com- 
tnu^cate :  it  was  a  hard  winter,  and  he  was  in 
a  strange  land.  Having,  however,  taken  a  lodg- 
ing, he  gave  out  that  he  should  preach  on  the 
green  :  a  table  was  carried  to  the  place,  and  going 
there  at  the  appointed  time,  he  found  — two  bar- 
bers* boys  and  two  old  women  waiting.  "  My  very 
soul,"  he  says,  "  sunk  within  me.  I  had  travelled 
by  land  and  by  water  near  six  hundred  miles  to 
this  place,  and  behold  my  congregation!  None 
but  they  who  have  experienced  it  can  tell  what  a 
task  it  is  to  stand  out  in  the  open  air  to  preach  to 
nobody,  especially  in  such  a  place  as  Glasgow  I" 
Nevertheless,  he  mounted  his  table,  and  began  to 
sing ;  the  unging  he  had  entirely  to  himself;  but 
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perseversnce'brought  about  him  some  two-  hundred 
poor  people;  and  coutinuing,  day  after  day,  he 
ctrilected  at  last  large  audiences.  One  evening, 
the  largest  congregation  that  he  had  ever  seen  was 
assembled  ;  his  table  was  too  low ;  and  even  when 
a  chair  was  placed  upon  it,  the  rostrum  was  still 
not  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  multitudes  who 
surrounded  him  j  so  he  mounted  upon  a  high  wall, 
and  cried  aloud,  "  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now 
is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live!"  They 
were  still  as  the  dead ;  and  he  conceived  great 
hope,  from  the  profound  attention  with  which  they 
listened :  but  when  he  had  done,  he  says,  "  they 
made  a  lane  for  me  to  walk  through  the  huge  mul- 
titude, while  they  stood  staring  at  me,  but  no  one 
said,  where  dwellest  thou !"  ' 

This  reception  brought  with  it  double  mortifi- 
cation,— to  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind.  An 
itinerant  always  counted  upon  the  hospitality  of 
bis  flock,  and  stood,  indeed,  in  need  of  it.  Taylor 
had  every  thing  to  pay  for :  his  room,  fire,  and  at- 
tendance cost  him  three  shillings  per  week;  his 
fare  was  poor  in  proportion  to  his  lodging  j  and  to 
keep  Dp^  credit  w^iiB  iaudlnfy,  iB«den  com- 
mitted  the  pious  fraud  of  dressing  himself  as  if 
he.  were  going  out  to  dinner,  and,  after  a  diy 
walk,  returned  home  hungry.  He  never,  in  dl 
the  rest  of  his  life,  kept  so  many  fast  days.  He 
sold  his  horse :  this  resource,  however,  could  not 
nuuntain  him  long ;  and,  in  tide'  midst  of  hra  dis- 
ti^ss,  a  demand  was  made  u^n  him  by  one  ctf  hia 
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hearers,  which  was  not  likdy  ta  give  lum  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  Dattonal  character.  This  man, 
perceiviog  that  Taylor  was  a  bad  singer,  and  ire- 
quentlj  embarrassed  by  being  obliged  to  sing  the 
Scotch  version,  (because  the  people  knew  nothing 
of  the  Methodist  hymns,)  ofiered  his  services  to  act  . 
as  jH-ecentori  and  lead  off  the  psalms,  lliis  did  ex- 
cellently well,  till  he  brought  in  a  bill  of  thirteen 
a&d  fourpence  for  his  work,  which  was  just  four- 
pence  a  time :  the  poor  preacher  paid  the  demand, 
and  dismissed  him  and  the  Scotch  psalms  together. 
Taylor's  perseverance  was  not,  however,  wh(rfly 
lost  Some  dissenters  from  the  kirk  were  then 
building  what  is  called  in  Glasgow  a  Kirk  of  Relief, 
fat  the  purpose  of  choosing  their  own  minister. 
One  of  the  leading  men  had  become  intimate  with 
him,  and  ofiered  to  secure  him  a  majority  of  the 
voters.  This  was  no  ordinary  temptation;  com- 
fort, honour,  and  credit,  with  140^  a-year,  in  ex- 
ehange  for  hunger  and  contempt :  but  there  was 
honiHir  also  on  the  other  side.  The  preacher, 
though  he  was  alone  in  Glaj^ow,  belonged  to  a 
w^^organized  and  iocreastng  society^  where  he 
had  all  the  encouragement  of  co-operation,  Aiend- 
sbipr  sympathy,  and  applause.  He  rejected  the 
QjBfer  i  and,  before  the  ^ring,  he  formed  a  regular 
socie^  of  about  forty  persons,  who  procured  a 
place  to  meet  in,  and  furnished  it  with  a  polpit 
and  seats.  When  they  had  thus  housed  him,  thsy 
began>  to  enquire  how  he  was  maintained.;  if  he 
bad  an  estate ;  or  what  supplies  from  England. 
He  Bienezplained  to  them  his  own. cireomstanoea. 
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and  the  manner  in  which  the  preachers  were  sup. 
ported,  by  small  contributions.  I^is  necessary  . 
part  of  the  Methodist  oecoDomy  was  cheerfully 
established  among  them  ;  and,  when  he  departed, 
he  left  a  certain  provision  for  his  successor,  and  s 
flock  of  seventy  souls.  But,  even  in  this  populous 
dty,  Wesley,  upon  bis  last  visit  to  Scotland,  when 
his-  venerable  age  alone  might  have  made  him  an 
object  of  curiosity  and  reasonable  wonder,  if- 
tracted  few  hearers.  "  The  congregation,"  he 
says,  "  was  miserably  small,  verifying  what  I  had 
often  heard  before,  that  the  Scotch  dearly  love  the 
word  of  the  Lwd  —  on  the  lord's  day.  If  I  live 
to  come  again,  I  will  take  care  to  spend  oidy  the 
IrfOrd's  day  at  Glasgow."' 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

METHODISM  IN  IRELAND. 

Melancholt  and  anomalous  as  the  civil  history  of 
Ireland  is,  its  religious  history  is  equally  mournful* 
and  not  less  strange.  Even  at  the  time  when  it 
vas  called  the  Island  of  Saints,  and  men  went 
forth  from  ito  monasteries  to  be  the  missionaries, 
not  of  fflonachism  alone,  but  of  literature  and  ci- 
vilization, the  mass  of  the  people  continued  sa- 
vage>  and  was  something  worse  than  heathen. 
They  accommodated  their  new  religioD  to  their 
own  propensities,  with  a  perverted  ingenuity,  at 
once  humorous  and  detestable,  and  altogether  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  Thus,  when  a  child  was  im. 
mersed  at  baptism,  it  was  customary  not  to  dip 
the  right  arm,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  strike  a 
more  deadly  and  ungracious  blow  therewith  ;  and 
under  an  opinion,  no  doubt,  that  the  rest  of  the 
body  would  not  be  responsible  at  the  resurrection, 
for  any  thing  which  had  been  committed  by  the 
unbaptized  hand.  Thus,  too,  at  the  baptism,  the 
&ther  took  the  wolves  for  his  gossips ;  and  thought 
that,  by  this  profanation,  he  was  forming  an  alli- 
ance, both  for  himself  and  the  boy,  with  the 
fiercest  beasts  of  the  woods.  The  son  of  a  chief 
was  b^itized  in  milk ;   water  was  not  thought 
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good  edongfi,  and  whiskey  had  not  then  been  in- 
vented. They  used  to  rob  in  the  beginning  oi'  the 
jeat  as  a  point  of  devotion,  for  the  purpose  of 
layfag  up  a  good  stock  of  plunder  afgainst  Easter  ; 
and  he  whose  spoils  enabled  him  to  furnish  the 
best  entertainnient  at  that  time,  was  locked  upon  as 
the  best  Christian,  —  so  they  robbed  in.  emulation 
of  each  othet- ;  and  reconciling  their  habits  to  their 
conscience,  with  a. hardihood  beyond  that  of  the 
boldest  casuists,  they  persuaded  themselves  that; 
if  robbery,  murder,  and  rape  had  been  sins,  Provi^ 
dence  w'ould  never  put  such  temptations  in  their 
way }  nay,  -  that  the  sin  would  be,  if  they  were  so 
ungrateful  as  not  to  take  advantage  of  a  good  t^- 
portuntty  when  it  was  offered  them. 
'  These  things  would  ^pear  incredible,  if  they 
■werenet'conformable  to  the  spirit  of  Irish  history, 
fabulous  and  authentic.  Yet  were  the  Irish,  be- 
yond all  other  people,  passionately  attached  to  tlw 
T^igion  wherein  they  were  so  miserably  ill  io- 
strncted.  Whether  they  were  distinguished  by 
this  peculiar  attachment  to  their  church,  when 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was  acknowledged 
throughout  Europe,  cannot  he  known,  and  may, 
with  much  probability,  be  doubted;  this  is  evi- 
dent, that  it  must  have  acquired  strength  and  in- 
veteracy when  it  became  a  principle  of  opposition 
to  their  rulers,  aod  was  blended  with  their  hatred 
of  the  English,  who  so  little  understood  their  duty 
and  their  policy  as  conquerors,  that  they  neither 
made  themselves  loved,  nor  feared,  nor  respected. 
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Ir^and  ia  the  only  country  in  which  the  ReforO' 
ation  produced  noUiing  but  evil.  Frotest^t  Eu- 
rope has  been  richly  repaid  for  the  IoI^;  calamities 
of  that  great  revolution,  by  the  permanenC  bless- 
ings which  it  lefl  behind ;  and  even  among  those 
nations  where  the  papal  'superstition  maintained  ita 
dominioa  by  fire  and  sword,  an  important  change 
was  e&cted  in  the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  Romish 
dergy.  Ireland  alone  was  so  circumstanced  as  to 
be  incapable  of  deriving  any  advantage,  while  it 
was  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  the  change.  -  The 
W(xk  of  sacril^e  and  plunder  went  on  there  as  it 
did  in  England  and  Scotland ;  but  the  language  of 
the  people,  and  their  savage  state,  precluded  all 
possibility  of  religious  improvement.  It  was  not 
till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuty, 
that  the  Bible  was  translated  into  Irish,  by  means 
of  Bishop  Bedell,  a  man  worthy  to  hare  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  for  his  patron,  and  Father  Pa(do  Sarpi  for 
his  friend.  The  church  property  had  been  so  scan- 
dalously plundered,  that  few  parishes  *  could  aflbrd 
even  a  bare  sub^tence  to  a  Protestant  minister,  and 
therefore  few  ministers  were  to  be  found.  Mean- 
time the  Romish  clergy  were  on  the  alert,  and 
they  were  powerfully  aided  by  a  continued  supply 
of  fellow-labourers  from  the  seminaries  estab- 
lidied  in  the  Spanish  dominions;  men  who,  by 
their  temper  and  education,  were  fitted  for  any 
work  in  which  policy  gtight  think  proper  to  em- 


*  Tlie  but  Irrtng  mCoanaughtwu  not  wMtbawA  Aaafiif^ihU- 
linp  vjeu ;  nnd  sonw  w*te  m  low  m  lixtoen ! 
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1^  fenaticism.  The  Franciicans  have  made  it 
their  boast,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  inasaaei«, 
there  appeared  among  the  rebels  more  than  six 
hundred  Friars  Minorite,  who  had  been  instigating 
them  to  that  acciused  rebellion  while  living  among 
diem  in  disguise. 

Charles  II.  restored  to  the  Irish  church  all  the 
impropriations  and  portions  of  tithes  which  had 
been  vested  in  the  crown ;  retnoving,  by  this  wise 
and  meritorious  measure,  one  cause  of  its  ineffi-. 
ciency*  When,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  the  civil 
liberties  of  England  were  preserved  by  the  Churdi 
of  England,  the  burthen  of  the  Revolution  again 
fell  upon  Ireland.  That  unhappy  country  became 
the  seat  of  war,  and,  from  that  time,  the  Irish  Ca* 
thdics  stood,  as  a  p<^ttical  puty,  in  the  same  re- 
Ifition  to  the  French  as  they  had  done  during 
EUzabeth's  reign  to  the  Spaniards.  The  history  of 
Ireland  is  little  else  but  a  history  of  crimes  and  of 
mtsgovernment.  A  system  of  half  persecution  was 
pursued,  at  once  odious  for  its  injustice,  and  con- 
temptible tor  its  in^cacy.  Good  principles,  and 
generous  feelings^  were  thereby  provoked  into  an 
alliance  with  superstition  and  priestcraft  j  and  the 
priests,  whom  the  law  recognized  only  for  the  pur-^ 
pose  of  punishing  them  if  they  discharged  the 
forms  of  their  office,  established  a  more  absolute 
ddminion  over  the  minds  d'  the  Irish  people,  than 
was  possessed  by  the  clergy  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

Half  a  century  of  peace  and  comparative  tian-> 
quillity,  during  which  great  advances  were  made 
s  « 
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in  trade,  produced  little  or  no  metiorotion  in  the 
religious  state  of  tbe  country.  Sect&ridnd  of  every 
kind,  descript  and  non-descript,  had  been  intro- 
duced in  CromveU's  lime ;  and  what  proselytes 
t^ey  obtained  were  won  from  the  Established 
Church,  not  from  the  Catholics,  whom  both  the 
Dissenters  and  the  clergy  sieem  to  have  consi- 
dered as  inconviertible.  In  truths  the  higher  or- 
ders were  armed  against .  all  conviction  by  family' 
pride,  and  old  resentment,  and  the  sense  of  their 
wrongs ;  while  the  great  body  of  tbe  native  Irish 
were  effectually  secured  by  their  lai^uage  and 
their  ignorance,  even  if  the  priests  had  been  less 
vigilant  h)  their  duty,  and  Uie  Protestants  more 
active  in  theirs;  Bidiop  Berkel^  (one  of  the  beat, 
wisest,  and  greatest  men  whom  Ireland,  with  alt 
its  fertility  of  genti^  has  produced)  saw  the  evil, 
and  perceived  what  ought  to  be  the  remedy.  In 
that  admirable  littie  book,  the  Querist,  from  whicb« 
even  at  this  day,  men  of  all  ranks,  from  the  ma- 
nu£ftcturer  to  the  statesman,  may  derive  instruc- 
tion, it  is  asked  by  this  sagacious  writer,  "  Whether 
&ere  be  an  instance  of  a  people's  being  converted, 
in  a  Christtftn  sense,  otiwrwise  than  by  preaching 
to  dient,  and  instructing  them-in  their  own  lan- 
guage? Whether  catechiets,  in  the  Irish  tongue, 
may  not  easily  be  procured  and  subsisted?  and 
whether  this  woiild  not  be  the  most  practicable 
means  for  converting  the  natives  ?  Whether  it  be 
not  of  great  advantage  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
timt  she  hath  clei^  suited  to  all  ranks  of  nien,  in 
gradual  subordinatioo  from  cardinals  down  to  meiu 
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flituits?  Whether  her  iiutserouB  poor  clergy  are 
not  very  useful  io  mjssions,  and  of  much  influence 
with  the  people  ?  Whether,  in  defect  of  able  mis- 
sioQsries,  persons  conversant  in  low  life,  and  speak- 
ing the  Irish  tongue,  if  well  iostructed  in  the  first 
principles  of  religion,  and  in  the  Popisli  contro- 
v«sy,  though,  for  the  rrat,  on  a  level  with  die 
ptmsh-clerks,  or  the  school-masters  of  chiuity- 
sdiools,  may  not  be  fit  to  mix  with,  and  bring 
over  our  poor  illiterate  natives  to  the  Established 
Church  ?  Whether  it  is  not  to  be  wished  that  some 
parts  of  our  liturgy  and  homilies  were  puUicly  read 
in  the.  Irish  language?  and  whetber,  in  these 
views,  it  may  not  be  right  to  breed  up  some  of  the 
better  sort  of  children  in  the  charit)'-9chool:;,  and 
qualify  them  for  missionaries,  catechists,  and 
readers?"  ,What  Berkeley  desired  to  see,  Me- 
thodkm  would  exactly  have  su|^lied«  could  it  have 
been  taken  into  the  service  of  the  church  ;  and 
thu  might  have  been  done  in  Ireland,  had  it  not 
been  for^  the  follies  and  extravagances  by  which  it 
bad  rendered  itsedf  ofanoximn  in  Eo^aad  at  its 
commenceroeot. 

Twelve  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Querist, 
JcAin  Wesley  landed  in  Dublin,  where  .<me  oi  bis 
I»eachers, -by  name  Williams,  had  formed  a  small 
society.  The  curate  of  St.  Mary's  lent  him  his 
pulpit,  and  bis  first  essay  was  not  very  promising ; 
for  be  preached  firom  it»  be  says,  to  as  gay  and 
senselese  a  congr^ation  as  he  bad  ever  seen.  The 
dergyman  who  gave  this  pro(^  of  his  good-will  d&. 
approved;  however,  of  bis  emploj^ing  lay  preachers, 
t,  3 
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and  of  bis  preaching  any  where  but  in  a  cfaarcfi  | 
and  told  him,  that  the  Arehbishf^  of  Dublin  ««• 
resolved  to  suier  no  such  irregularities  in  his  dio^ 
cese.  Wesley,  therefore,  called  on  the  archbisliop, 
and  says,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  long  conversa- 
tion, he  answered  abundance  ot' objections;  some^ 
perhaps,  be  removed ;  and,  if  he  did  not  succeed 
in  persuading  the  prelate  of  the  utility  of  Me* 
thodism,  he  must  certainly  have  satisfied  him  tbat 
he  was  not  to  be  prevented  from  pursuing  his  owa 
course. 

Wesley's  first  impressions  of  the  Irish  were  very 
favourable;  a  people  so  generally  civil  he  had 
never  seen,  either  in  Europe  or  America.  Even 
when  he  &iled  to  impress  them,  they  listened  rc- 
sp^tfully.  "  Mockery,"  said  he,  "  ia  not  tht 
custom  here  :  all  attend  to  what  is  Spoken  in  the 
name  of  God.  They  do  not  understand  the 
making  sport  with  sacred  things ;  so  that  whether 
they  approve  or  not,  they  behave  with  seriousness.* 
He  even  thought  that,  if  he  or  his  brother  could 
have  remained  a  few  months  at  Dublin,  they  might 
have  formed  a  larger  society  than  in  London,  tis% 
people  in  general  being  of  a  more  teachable  spirit 
than  in  most  parts  of  England  ;  but,  on  that  very 
account,  he  observed,  they  must  be  watched  over 
with  the  more  care,  being  equally  susceptible  of 
good  or  ill  impressions.  **  What  a  nation,'*  he 
says,  "  is  this !  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  ex* 
cept  a  few  of  the  great  vulgar,  not  only  patiently, 
but  gladly  suffer  the  work  of  exhortation  !"  And 
he  called  them  an  immeasurably  loving  people;. 
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There  was,  iodeed,  ito  cause  to  complain  of  insen- 
ability  in  his  hearers,  as  in  Scotland.  He  excited 
m  much  curiosity  and  attention  as  he  could  desire ;  . 
Wt,  if  Methodism  had  been  opposed  by  popular 
outcry,  and  by  mobs  in  England,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  it  coutd  proceed  without  molestation 
in  Ireland.  In  Wesley's  own  words,  *'  The  roaring 
lion  began  to  shake  himsdf  here  alsa" 

The  Romish  priests  were  the  first  persons  to  take 
the  alarm.  One  of  them  would  sometimes  come, 
'when  a  Methodist  was  preaching,  and  drive  away 
bis  hearers  like  a  flock  of  aheep.  A  Catholic  mob 
brdke  into  their  room  at  Dublin,  and  destroyed 
every  tiling:  several  of  the  rioters  were  appre- 
hended, bnt  the  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bills 
against  them ;  for  there  were  but  too  many  of  the 
Firotestants  who  thought  the  Methodists  fair  game. 
It  happened  that  Cennick,  preaching  on  Christmas- 
day,  took  for  his  text  these  words  from  St.  Luke's 
Gospel:  *<  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you :  ye 
shall  find  the  babe,  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes, 
lying  in  a  manger."  A  Catholic  who  was  present, 
and  to  whom  the  language  of  Scripture  was  a  no- 
velty, thought  this  so  ludicrous,  that  he  called  the 
preacher  a  Swaddler,  in  derision ;  and  this  un- 
neaning  word  became  the .  nickname  of  the  Me- 
thodists, and  had  all  the  effect  of  the  most  oppro- 
brious appellation.  At  length,  when  Charles  Wesley 
was  at  Cork,  a  mob  was  raised  against  him  and  his 
ft^owers  in  that  city,  under  the  guidance  of  one 
^Kcholas  Butler,  who  went  about  the  streets  dressed 
ia  a  clergyman's  gown  and  band,  with  a  Bible  in 
8  4 
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one  band,  and  a  bundle  of  ballads  for  sale  in  the 
other.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  blackguard 
.  relied  upon  the  approbation  and  encouragement-of- 
the  mayors  and  when  that  magistrate  was  asked 
whether  he  gave  Butler  leave  to  beset  the  houses 
<^  the  Methodists  witJi  a  mob|  and  was  required  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  riots,  he  replied,  that  he  neither 
gave  him  leave. nor  hindered  him  :  and  when,  wjthi 
much  importunity,  a  man,  whose  house  was  at- 
tacked, prevailed  i^on  him  to  repair-  to,  the  ^o^ 
and,  as  he  supposed,  afford  him  some  protection, 
the  mayor  said  aloud,  in  the  midst  of  the  rabble, 
"  It  is  your  own  fault  for  entertaining  these 
preachers^  If  you  will  turn  them  out  of  your 
bouse,  I  will  engage  there  shall  be  no  more  harm 
done ;  but  if  you  will  not  turn  them  out,  you  must 
take  what  you  will  get."  Upon  this  the  mob  set 
up  a  huzza,  and  threw  stones  faster  than  before. 
The  poor  man  exclaimed,  "  This  is  fine  usage  uq- 
der  a  Protestant  government!  If  I  had  a  priest 
saying  mass  in  every  room  of  it,  my  house  would 
not  be  touched :"  to  which  the  mayor  made  an- 
swer, tbE^  *<  the  priests  were  t<^erated,  but  be  was 
not" 

Thett  riots  continued'  many  days.  .  The  mob 
paraded  the  streets^  armed  with  swords  staves,  and 
pistols,  crying  out,  **  Five  pounds  for  a  Swaddler's 
headi"  Many  persons,  women  as  well  as  men,  were 
bruised  and  wounded,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
their  lives.  Depositions  of  these  outrages  were 
taken  and  laid  before  the  gi^pd  jury }  hut  th^y 
threw  out.iUl  the  bills,  and,,  instead  of  a$)rding  reli«t' 
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or  justice  to  the  injured  persons,  preferred  bills 
against  Charles  Wesley,  and  nine  of  the  Me- 
thodists, as  persons  of  ill-fame,  vagabonds,  and. 
common  disturbers  of  His  Majesty's  peace, 
praying  that  they  might  be  transported..  Butler 
was  now  in  high  glory,  -and  declared  that  he  h^d 
full  liberty  to  do  whatever  he  would,  even  to 
murder,  if  beplease^*  The  prejudice  against  the 
Methodists  must  have  been  very  genera],  as  well  as 
strong,  before  a  Protestant  magistrate,  and  a  Pro- 
testant grand  jury  in  Ireland,  would  thus  abet  ^ 
Catholic  rabble  in  their  excesses ;  especially  wh^ 
the  Romans,  as  they  called  themselves,  designated 
the  Methodists  as  oflen  by  the  title  of  heretic  dogs, 
as  by  any  less  comprehensive  appellation.  The 
cause  must  be  found  partly  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Methodists,  and  partly  in  their  conduct.  Their 
notions  of  perfection  and  assurance  might  well 
seem  fanatical,  in  tlie  highest  degree,  if  brought 
forward,  as  they  mostly  were,  by  ignorant  and 
ardeat  men,  who  were  not,  like  the  Wesleys,  care* 
i'ul  to  explain  and  qualify  the  rash  and  indefensible 
expressions.  The  watch-nights  gave  reasonable 
ground  for  scandal  j  and  the  zeal  of  the  preachers 
was  not  tempered  with  discretion,  or  softened  by 
humanity.  One  of  them  asked  a  young  womui, 
whether  she  had  a  mind  to  go  to  hell  with  her 
father ;  and  Mr.  Wesley  himself,  in  a  letter  upon  the 
proceedings  at  Cork,  justified  this  *  brutality  so 

■  Thii  penon,  whose  name  was  Jonathan  Reeves,  only  acted  upon  a 
principle  which  had  been  established  at  the  third  Conference.  The 
foUowtng  part  of  the  minutes  upon  that  subject  is  characteriitic  :— 
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Jar  as  to  declare,  that,  unless  he  knew  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  could  not  saj  whether  it 
was  right  or  wrong ! 

Several  of  the  persons,  whom  the  grand  jury  had 
presented  as  vagabonds,  appeared  at  the  next  as- 
sizes. Butler  was  the  first  witness  against  them. 
Upon  being  asked  what  bis  calling  might  be,  he 
replied,  "  I  sing  ballads."  Upon  which  the  judge 
lifted  up  his  hands,  and  said,  "  Here  are  six  gea- 
demen  indicted  as  vagabonds,  and  the  first  accuser 
is  a  vagabond  by  profewion !"  The  next  witness, 
-in'  reply  to  the  same  question,  replied,  "  I  am  an 


Q.i.  Can  an  iiiibelieTer(wIuteTer  hebeiDotherKapectt)duUei^ 
an;  thing  of  God'i  juttice  ? 

A.  Abwlutd;  nothing  but  hell.  And  tim  u  a  point  which  we  cMk 
■ot  too  much  iniitf  on. 

Q.S,  Do  we  emptj  men  of  their  own  righteouineii,  u  we  did  at 
fint  ?  Do  we  siiffideatlj  labour,  wlien  thej  begin  to  be  convinced  ef 
■iUi  to  take  away  all  they  lean  upon  ?  Should  we  not  then  endesTouiv 
^ith  all  onr  might,  to  orerturn  their  &lie  foundatioui  ? 

A.  Tliii  wa)  at  fint  one  of  our  prindpsl  ptunti;  tad  it  ought  to  be 
••  iliO ;  for,  till  all  oUier  fbuodadon*  are  oreftnmed,  they  cannot  build 
upon  Chriit. 

Q.  5.  Did  we  not  then  purpotelf  throw  them  into  eonrictioat ;  into 
itrong  MiTow  and  fear?  Naj,  did  we  not  itrite  to  make  litem  incon- 
lolaMej  reAiiii^  to  becomibrted? 

J.  We  did;  and  to  we  ihoutd  do  *till ;  for,  the  stronger  the  con- 
viction, tlie  ipeedief  ii  the  d^verance ;  and  none  m  loon  recem 
tbt  peace  <^  God  •*  thoM  who  steadily  refuie  nli  other  comfort 

Q.  4.  Let  ui  conuder  a  particular  caic.  Were  you,  Jonathan 
Reerea,  before  you  received  the  peace  of  God,  convinced  that,  noN 
wttlutaiidiog  all  you  did,  or  could  do,  yon  were  in  a  Mate  oS 
damnation  ? 

J.  B.  I  Wat  convinced  of  it  ai  fully  as  that  I  am  now  alive. 

Q.S.  Are  you  lure  that  conviction  waifrom  God? 

J.B.  I  can  haTe  no  doubt  but  that  it  wai, 

Q.  8.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  state  of  damnation  ? 

J.M.  Attatawhetcin  if  a  numi&»h«peridiethfi»  aver. 
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AiHi^waddler,  my  lord;"  and  the  examinatioti 
ended  in  his  behig  ordered  out  of  court  for  cob< 
tenapt.  Hie  judge  delivered  such  an  opinion  as 
became  him  upon  the  encouragement  which  had 
been  given  to  the  rioters.  In  the  ensuing  year 
Wesley  liimself  visited  Cork,  and  preached  in  a 
place  called  Hammond's  Marsh,  to  a  numercms 
bnt  quiet  assembly.  As  there  was  a  report  that 
the  mayor  intended  to  prevent  him  from  preach- 
ing at  that  place  again,  Wesley^  with  more  de- 
ference to  authority  than  he  had  shown  in  England* 
desired  two  of  his  friends  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
say,  that  if  his  preaching  there  would  be  offensive, 
he  would  give  up  the  intention.  The  mayor  did 
not  receive  this  concession  graciously :  he  replied, 
iU'  anger,  that  there  were  churches  and  meetings 
enough  i  he  would  have  no  more  mobs  and  riots 
.  -—no  more  preaching;  and  if  Mr.  Wesley  at- 
tempted to  preach,  he  was  prepared  for  him.  Sono 
person  had  said,  in  reply  to  one  who  observed  that 
the  Methodists  were  tolerated  by  the  king,  they 
should  find  that  the  mayor  was  king  of  Cork ;  and 
Mr.  Wesley  now  found,  that  t})ere  was  more  mean- 
ing in  this  than  he  had  been  disposed  to  allow. 
When  next  he  began  preaching  in  the  Methodic 
room,  the  mayor  sent  the  ditimmers  to  drum  be- 
fore the  door.  A  great  mob  was  by  this  mean* 
cc^ected,  and  when  Wesley,  came  out  of  the 
house,  they  closed  him  in.  He  appealed  to  one 
of  the  seijeants  to  protect  him  ;  but  the  man  re- 
plied, he  had  no  orders  to  do  so ;  and  the  rabbi* 
began  to  pelt  him :  by  pushing  on,  however,  att4 
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loiAiag  them  fairly  in  the  face,  with  Ilia  wootai 
composure,  he  made  utay,  and  they  i^qed  to  let 
him  pass.  But  a  cry  wob  set:  up,  Hey  for  the  ]eU>* 
mans  !  the  congregation  did  not  escape  sowdl  M 
the  leader ;  many  of  them  were  roughly  hanoUed; 
and  covered  with  mud;  the  bouse  was  presently 
gutted,  the  floors  were  torn  up,  and.  with  the 
window-irames  and  doors»  canried  into  the  street 
and  burnt:  and  the  next  day  the  mob  made  a 
grand  procession,  and  burnt  Mr.  Wesley  in  effigyi 
The  house,  was  a  second  time  attacjced«  and  the 
bou-ds  demolished,  which  had  been  nailed  agaiiut 
the  windows  ;  and  a  fellow  posted  up  a  notice  at 
the  public  exchange,  with  his  name  affixed,  that 
he  was  ready  to  heiid  any  mob,  in  order  to  pall 
down  any  house  that  should  Jiariiour  a  Swaddler.  . 
'  The  press  also  was  employed  against  the  Me- 
thodists, hut  with  little  judgement  and  less  ho- 
ne^y>  .  One  writer  accused  Mr.  Wesley  of  **  rob* 
bing  and  plundering  the  poor,  so  ae  to  leave  them 
neither  bread  to  eat,  nor  raiment  to.  put  on."  He 
replied  victoriously  to  this  accusation :  "  A  heavy 
charge/'  said  he,  "  but  without  all  o^ur  of  truth  i 
yea,  just  the  reverse  is  true.  Abundance  of  those 
in  Cork,  Bandon,  Limerick,  and  Dublan,  as  weU  as 
in  all  parts  ai  England,  who,  a  few  yean  ago,  either 
through  sloth  or  profaneness,  had  not  bread  to  eatj 
or  raiment  to  put  on,  have  now,  by  mevis  of  the 
preachers  called  Methodists,  a  sufficiency  of  both. 
Since,  by  hearing  these,  they  have  learned  to  fear 
God,  they  have  learned  also  to  work  with  their 
hands,  as  well  as  to  cut  off  every  needless  expence. 
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and  to  be  good  steWtrds  of  the  iqamffion  of  un- 
rightectLisness."  He.  averred  also,  that  the  e^ct  of 
his  pren:hing  had  reconciled  disa&cted  persons  to 
the  government ;  and  tiiat  thej  who  became  Me- 
thodists were,  at  the  same  time,  made  loyal  sub<- 
jects.  He  r^ninded  hib  antagonists,  that  when 
otie  of  the  English  bishops  had  been  asked  what 
could  be  done  to  stop  these  new  preiUrhers,  the 
prelate  hod  replied^  "  If  they  preach  contrary  to 
Scripture,  confute  them  by  Stripture  ;  if  contrary 
to  tvaSon,  Confute  them  by  reason.  But  beware 
you  use  nt>  other  weiq}ons  than  these,  either  in  op- 
posing error,  or  defending  the  truth."  He  com- 
plained that,'  itistead  of  Mr  and  honourable  argu- 
ffi&nt,  he  had-  been  assailed  at  Cork  with  gross 
fldseboodi,  hiean  abuse,  and  base  scurrility.  He 
challenged '  Any  of  his  antagonists,  or  any  who 
would  come  foi-ward,  to  meet  him  on  even  ground. 
Writing  as  a  gentleman  to  a  gentleman,  a  scholar 
to  a  scholar,  a  clergyman  to  a  clergyman.  "  Let 
tiiem,"  said  he,  "  thus  shew  nae  wherein  I  haye 
pr&ached  or  written  amiss,  and  I  wiH  stand  re- 
proved before  all  the  world  ;  but  let  them  hot  con- 
tmue  to  put  persecution  in  the  place  -  of  reason : 
catber  private  perseeution,  ■  stirring  up  husbands  to 
threaten  or  beat  their  wives,  parents  their  children, 
roasters  their  servants ;  gentlemen  to  ruin  their 
tenants,  labourers,  or  txadesnlen,  by  turning  them 
out  of  their  faV6Ur  or  cottages ;  employing,  or 
.bnying  of  them  no  more,  because  they  worship 
Ood  according  to  their  own  conscience :  or  open^ 
bare-ifkced,   nbbn-day  Cork  persAmHon,  breaking 
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Open  dw  houses  of  His  Majesty's  Protestant  sub>- 
jacts,  destroying  their  goods,  spoiling  or  (earing 
Ibe  very  clothes  from  their  backs ;  striking,  bruise 
JDg,  wounding,  murdering  them  in  the  streets; 
dngging  them  through  the  miret  without  any  re* 
gard  to  age  or  sex,  not  sparing  even  those  of 
tender  years ;  no,  nor  women,  though  great  with 
child ;  but,  with  more  Uian  Pagan  or  Mahometan 
barbarity,  destroying  infants  that  were  yet  un- 
born." He  insisted,  truly,  that  this  was  a  common 
cause  i  for,  if  the  Methodists  were  not  protected, 
what  protection  would  any  men  have  ?  what  se- 
curity for  their  goods  or  lives,  if  a  mob  were  to  be 
both  judge*  jury,  and  executi(Hier?  **  IfearCrod, 
and  honour  the  king,"  said  he.  **  I  earnestly  de- 
sire to  be  at  ^peace  with  all  m^i.  I  have  not, 
willingly,  given  any  o£fence,  eitiier  to  the  magi- 
strates, the  clergy,  or  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Cork ;  neidier  do  I  desire  any  thing  of 
them,  but  to  be  treated  (I  will  not  say  as  a  clergy- 
man, a  gentleman,  or  a  christian)  with  such  justice 
and  humanity  as  are  due  to  a  Jew,  a  Turk,  or  a 
P»gan." 

Whitefield  visited  Ireland,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  ensuing  year,  and  found  himself  the  safea  for 
the  late  transactions.  Such  outrages  bad  com- 
pelled the  higher  powers  to  interfere ;  and,  when 
he  arrived  at  Cork,  the  populace  was  in  a  state  of 
due  subordination.  He  seems  to  have  regarded 
the  conduct  of  Wesley  and  his  lay-preachers  with 
no  favourable  eye  :  some  dreadful  c^hces,  he  said, 
had  been  given*)  and  he  condemned  all  politics  n 
13 
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below  the  chfldren  of  Crod }  lUudiog,  appareDfiy, 
to  the  decided  luaoner  in  which  We^ey  always  in- 
culcated obedience  to  governmeDt  as  one  of  the 
duties  of  a  Christian ;  making  it  his  hoast,  tha^ 
whoever  became  a  Methodist,  became  at  the  same 
time  a  good  subject.  Though  his  success  was  not 
so  brilliant  as  in  Scotland,  it  was  still  sufficient  to 
encourage  and  cheer  him.  "  Providence,"  says 
he,  "  has  wonderfully  prepared  my  way,  and  over- 
ruled every  thing  for  my  greater  acceptance^ 
Every  where  there  seems  to  be  a  stirring  among 
the  dry  bones ;  and  the  trembling  lamps  of  God's 
people  have  been  supplied  with  fresh  oil.  The 
word  ran,  and  was  glorified."  Hundreds  prayed 
for  him  when  he  left  Cork  j  and  many  of  the  Ca- 
tholics ^aid,  that,  if  he  would  stay,  they  would 
leave  their  priests :  but,  on  a  second  expedition  to 
Ireland,  Whitefield  narrowly  escaped  with  bis  life. 
He  had  heen  well  received,  and  bad  preached  once 
or  twice,  on  week  days,  in  Oxminton  Green;  a 
place  which  he  describes  as  the  JSfoorfields  <^ 
Dublin.  The  Ormond  ^ys,  and  the  Liberty  Boys, 
(these  were  the  current  denominations  of  the  mob- 
factions  at  that  time,)  generally  assembled  there 
evefy  Sunday— tofight}  and  Whitefield,  mindful, 
no  doubt,  of  his  success  in  a  former  enterprise, 
undcjT  like  circumstances,  determined  to  take  the 
field  on  that  day,  relying  upon  the  interference  <^ 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  whose  barracks  were  close 
by*  if  he  should  stand  in  need  of  protection.  The 
'singing,  praying,  and  preaching  went  on  without 
oiuch  iatemiption ;  only  now  and  then  a  few 
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stones,  and  a  few  clods  of  dirt,  were  thrown.  After 
the  sermon,  he  prayed  for  success  to  th^Prussian 
arms,  it  being  in  time  of  war.  Whether  this  prayer 
ofended  the  party-spirit  of  his  hearers,  or  whether 
the  mere  fact  of  his  being  a  heretic,  who  went 
about  seeking  to  make  proselyles,  had  excited,  in 
the  cntliolic  part  of  the  mob>  a  determined  spirit 
of  vengeance;  or  whether,  withoutany  principle 
of  hatred  or  personal  dislike,  they  considered  him 
as  a  bear,  bull,  or  badger,  whom  they  had  an  c^ 
portunity  of  tormenting,  the  barracks,  through 
which  he  intended  to  return  as  he  had  (xune, 
were  closed  against  him ;  and  when  he  endea- 
Toured  to  make  his  way  across  the  green,  the  rabUe 
assailed  him.  ••  Many  attacks,*'  says  he,  **  have  I 
had  from  Satan's  children,  but  now  yoa  would 
have  thought  he  had  been  permitted  to  have  given 
me  an  e^ctual  parting  blow."  -  Volties  of  stones 
Came  from  all  quarters,  while  he  reeled  to  and  fro 
under  the  blows,  till  he  was  almost  breathless,  and 
covered  with  blood.  A  strong  beaver  hat,  whidi 
served  him  for  a  while  as  a  scull-cap,  was  knocked 
off  at  last,  and  he  then  received  many  blows  and 
wounds  on  tbe  head,  and  one  large  one  near  the 
temple.  "  I  thought  of  Stephen,"  says  he,  "  and 
was  in  great  hopes  that,  like  him,  I  should  be  dis- 
patched, and  go  f^,  in  this  bloody  triumph,  tothe 
immediate  presence  of  my  Master."  Hie  door  of 
a  minister's  house  was  opened  for  him*in  time,  and 
he  staggered  in,  and  was  Weltered  there,  till  a  coadi 
could  be  brought,  and  he  was  conveyed  safely 
away. 
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■Hhe  bitter  sfiirit  of  the  moreagnoraut  Catholics 
wa^  .(^en  OReinpHBed.  The-  itinerants  were  fre- 
quently tola,  that  it  would  be  ^oing  both  God  and 
the  Church  service  to  bum  all  .suchas  them  in  one 
fire  i  and  one  of  theui,  when  he  first  went  into  the 
county  of  Kerry,  was  received  with  the  threat 
that  they  would  kill  him,  and  make  whistles  of  his 
bones.  Another  was  nearly  murdered  by  a  fero- 
cious mob,-  one  of  whom  set  his  foot  upon  his  iace, 
swearing  that  Jie  would  tread  the  Holy  Ghost  flUt 
of  him.  At  Kilkenny,  where  the  Catholics  were 
not  strong  enough  to  make  a  riot  with  mtKh  hope 
of  success,  they  gnashed  at  Wesley  with  their 
teeth,  after  he  had  been  preaching  in  an  old  bowl- 
ing-green, near  the  Castl?  ;  and  one  of  them  cried,. 
"  Och!  what  is  Kilkenny  come  to!''  But  it  was 
from  among  the  Irish  Catholics  that  Wesley  ob- 
taincid  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  coad- 
jutors, and  one  of  the  most  efficient  also  during  his 
short  life. 

Thomas  Walsh,  whom  the  Methodists  justly, 
reckon  among  their  most  distinguished  membo^, 
was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  at  Bally  Lynn,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick.  His  parents  were  strong  Ro- 
mantgts:  they  taught  him  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Ave  Maria,  in  Irish,  which  was  his  mother 
tongue,  and  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  psalm-  in; 
Latin :  and  he  was  taught  also, .  that  all  who  dif&r. 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  are  in  a  state  of  dam- 
nation. At  eight  years  old  he  went  to  school  to 
learn  English ;  and  was  afterwards  placed,  with 
one  of  his  brothers,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,.  ,to- 
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tearn  Latin  and  mathematics.  .  At  niaeteea  he 
opened  a  scliool  &r  himself.  The  brotbor*  by 
w4iom  he  was  instructed,  had  been  inteoded  for 
the  pnesUiood :  he  was  a  man  of  tolerable  leanung, 
and  of  an  enquiring  mind,  and,  seeing  the  errors  of 
the  Romish  church,  he.  renounced  it.  Iliis  occa- 
sioned frequent  disputes  with  Thomas  Walsh,  who 
was  a  strict  Catholic;  the  one  alleging  the  tradi- 
tions and  canons  of  the  church,  the  other  appealing 
tQ  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.  "  My  brother, 
why  do  you  not  read  God's  word?"  the  ^der 
would  say,  "  lay  aside  prejudice,  and  let  us  reason 
ti^etber."  Afler  many  struggles  between  the  mis- 
^vings  of  his  mind,  and  the  attachment  to  the 
<^inions  in  which  he  had  been  bred  up,  and  the 
thought  of  his  puents,  and  shame,  and  the  fear 
of  man,  this  state  of  suspense  became  intoIeraUe, 
and  he  prayed  to  Gpd  in  bis  trouble.  "  All  things 
are  known  to  Thee,"  he  said,  in  his  prayer,  *^  and 
Thou  seest  that  I  want  to  worship  Thee  aright ! 
Shew  me  the  way  wherein  I  ought  to  go,  nor  suffer 
Die  to  be  deceived  by  men !" 

He  then  went  to  his  bn^her,  determined  eitiier 
to  convince  him,  or  to  be  convinced.  Some  other 
persons  of  the  Protestant  persuasion  were  present: 
they  brought  a  Bible,  and  with  it  Nelson's  Festivals 
and  Fasts  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  with 
these  books  before  them,  they  di^ussed  the  subject 
01  midnight:  It  ended  in  hia  fair  and  complete 
conversion.  '*  I  was  constrained,"  said  he,  "  to 
give  place  to  the  light  of  truth  :  it  was  so  «m- 
vincing,  that  I  had  nothing  more  to  say ;  I  was 
}U,dged  of  all ;  and  at  length  confessed  the  weak- 
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XK88  of  my  former  reasonings,  and  the  stroigtii  of 
those  irhich  were  opposed  to  me.  About  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  I  retired  to  vay  lodgings 
and,  according  to  raj  usual  custom,  went  to 
{irayer ;  but  now  only  to  the  God  of  heaven.  I 
no  longer  prayed  to  any  angel  or  spirit ;  for  I  was 
-  deeply  persuaded,  that  *  there  is  but  one  God, 
and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.*  Therefore  I  resolved  no  long^  to 
sufier  any  man  to  beguile  me  into  a  voluntary  hu- 
mility, in  worshipping  either  saints  or  aogels. 
T^ese  latter  I  considered  as  *  ministering  spirits, 
sent  to  minister  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  sal- 
vation.' But  witli  regard  to  any  worship  beii^ 
paid  them,  one  of  themselves  said,  '  See  thou  do 
it  not ;  worship  God,  God  only.*  All  my  schisms 
on  this  head  were  entirely  overthrown  by  a  few 
hours  candid  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
were  become  as  a  lanthom  to  my  feet,  and  a  lamp 
to  my  paths,  directing  me  in  the  way  wherein  I 
should  go.'*  Soon  afterwards  he  publicly  ati^ured 
the  errors  ££  the  Church  of  Rome.  * 


*  Hi«  <&|>oiiti(m  would  have  made  liin  a  lust  in  that  dmreb,  but 
hii  prindpie*  were  truly  catholic  in  the  proper  aenae  of  tint  akmed 
«[S^i.  "  I  bear  them  ftiMCK,"  *aj>  be,  ipeakiBg  of  the  Romamtti, 
■*  that  thqr  ban  a  teal  for  GoA,  tbongh  DM  sccorAng  unto  know- 
kdgc  Blan;  at  them  love  jiMtice,  mercy,  and  ttnth;  and  may,  nou 
mdatan^ng  numy  errora  in  MMJmeBt,  and  tberefmv  in  jnvctice  Cnnce, 
w  if  God*!  najeatf ,  w  n  hit  cufty,)  be  dealt  with  Mconfingly.  Here 
hare  been,  doubtleM,  and  itill  an  uwogit  ^ra,  aome  bunmg  and 
ihiniag  i^hti ;  penoni  who  (wfaatorer  tlidr  paitktdar  aentittentt  maj 
be)  we  idarotod  to  theaorriceof  JeMuChiiit,  accefdingai  Aeir  light 
and  ofpoMnitiaa  admit.  And,  in  roaiitjp,  vr^tever  opinioni  peojde 
la^  bcdd,  dfjp  are  nrait  approved  or  God,  wbete  temper  and  bdiatiour 
correspond  wiA  the  model  of  hb  ho^  word.    Thia,  howera,  can  bo 
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This  bad  been  a  sore  struggle :  a  more  painful 
part  of  his  progress  was  yet  to  come.  He  read  the 
Scriptures  diligently,  and  the  works  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Protestant  divines ;  his  conviction 
wasconfirmed  by  this  course  of  study  ;  and,  from 


no  juitification  of  gciicrnl  and  public  unacriptural  tenets,  «uch  »  are 
IDiny  of  thoM  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome.  It  may  be  asked,  then,  wh^ 
dill  I  leave  thdr  comuiUDion,  tince  I  thought  so  favourably  of  then  ? 
I  sntwer,  because  I  was  abundantly  convinced  that,  as  a  church,  they 
have  erred  from  theri;;ht  way,  and  ailultemted  the  truths  of  God  with 
the  invention)  and  traditions  of  men ;  which  (he  Scriptures,  and  evea  ^ 
celebrated  writan  of  themselves,  Bbunilantly  testify.  ,  God  is  my  wir- 
nesf,  that  the  wle  motive  which  induced  [ne  to  leave  them,  was  nn 
unfdgned  dedre  to  know  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly,  in  order  to 
4he  MhaUon  of  my  soul.  For,  Hlthough  I  then  feh,  and  do  yet  fed 
iny  heart  to  be,  aa  the  prophet  speaks,  deceitful  and  desperately 
-wicked  with  regard  to  God ;  yet  I  was  sincere  in  my  reformation, 
hiring,  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  an  earnest  desire  to  tave  mj  sauL  If  it 
should  itill  be  asked.  But  could  I  not  be  saved  ?  I  answer,  if  I  bad 
never  known  the  truth  of  tlie  Scriptures  concerning  the  way  of  tal* 
vation,  nor  been  conviaced  that  their  principles  were  anti-sciiptura^ 
'  then  I  might jioEubly  have  been  saved  in  ber  communion,  the  merdAil 
God  making  allowance  for  my,  invincible  ignorance.  But  I  freely  pro- 
feta,  that  now,  dnce  Ood  hath  enlightened  my  mind,  and  given  me  to 
tee  the  truth,  at  it  it  in  Jesus,  if  I  bad  still  continued  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  I  could  not  have  been  saved.  With  regard  to 
-other*,  I  »y  nothing ;  I  know  that  every  man  must  bear  hit  own  bur- 
den, and  give  on  account  of  himself  to  God.  To  our  own  Matter  both 
tbey  and  I  mutt  stand  or  fall  fat  ever.  But  love,  however,  and  tender 
compvtion  for  their  souls,  conttrained  me  to  pour  out  a  prayer  to 
God  in  their  behalf: — AU  mhiIs  are  Thine,  O  Lord  God,  and  Thou 
wiliest  all  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  be  saved.  For 
this  end  Thou  didst  give  thy  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  Him  mi^t  not  perish,  but  have  evcriatting  life.  J  beseech 
thee,  O  eternal  God,  shew  thy  tender  merciet  apon  those  poor  soait 
who  have  been  long  deluded  by  the  God  of  this  worid,  the  Pope,  and 
hit  cler^  Jesus,  thou  lover  of  souls  and  friend  of  mnners,  send  to 
them  thy  light  and  thy  truth,  tliat  they  may  lead  thorn.  Oh  let  f^ 
bowels  yearn  over  them,  and  call  (hose  itraying  sheep,  uow  periihii^ 
for  the  lack  of  knowledge,  to  the  light  of  thy  word,  which  it  able  t« 
make  them  wite  to  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Hiee." 
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perceiving  clearly  the  fallacious  nature  and  evil 
consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  merits,  as  held  by 
the  Romanists,  a  dismal  view  of  human  nature 
opened  upon  him.  His  soul  was  not  at  rest :  it 
was  no  longer  harassed  by  doubts,  but  the  peace 
of  God  was  wanting.  In  this  state  of  mind,  he 
happened  one  evening  to  be  passing  along  the 
main  street  in  Limerick,  when  he  saw  a  great 
crowd  on  the  parade,  and  turning  aside  to  know  for 
what  they  were  assembled,  found  that  Robert  Swin- 
dells, one  of  the  first  itinerants  in  Ireland,  was  then 
delivering  a  sermon  in  the  open  air.  The  preacher 
was  earnestly  enforcing  the  words  of  our  Re- 
deemer,— words  which  are  worth  more  than  all 
the  volumes  of  philosophy:  "  Come  unto  me- all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest !  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls  !  For  my  yoke  is 
easy,  and  my  burden  is  light."  Walsh  was  pre- 
dsely  in  that  state  which  rendered  him  a  fit  re- 
cipient for  the  doctrines  which  he  now  first  heard. 
He  caught  the  fever  of  Methodism,  and  it  went 
through  its  regular  course  with  all  the  accustomed 
symptoms.  Some  weeks  he  remained  in  a  miser- 
able condition;  be  could  find  no  rest,  either  by 
'  mght  or  day.  *'  When  1  prayed,"  says  he,  "  I 
was  troubled;  when  I  heard  a  sermon,  I  was 
pierced  as  with  darts  and  arrows."  He  could 
neidier  sleep  nor  eat ;  his  body  gave  way  und^ 
this  mental  suffering,  and  at  length  he  took  to  his 
bed.     After  a  while  the  re-action  began ;  fear  and 
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wretchedness  gradually  gave  place  to  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  strong  desire  for  salvation :  and  the 
crisis  was  brought  oq  at  a  meeting,  where,  he  says* 
**  the  power  of  the  Lord  came  down  in  Uic  midst 
of  them ;  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and 
the  skies  poured  down  righteousness,  and  his  heart 
melted  like  wax  before  the  fire."  To  the  ptfycho- 
logtst  it  may  be  interesting  to  know,  by  what  words 
this  state  of  mind  was  induced.  It  was  by  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  prophet,  "  Who  is  this  that 
Cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from 
Bozrah ;  this  that  is  glorious  in  bis  apparel,  travel- 
ling in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  ?"  a  passage 
which,  with  that  that  follows,  is  in  the  highest 
strain  of  lyric  sublimity ;  it  might  seem  little  likely 
to  convey  comfort  to  a  spirit  which  had  long  bees- 
inconsolable }  but  its  efiect  was  like  that  of  a  spark 
of  fire  upon  materials  which  ^e  ready  to  bunt 
into  combusticm.  He  cried  aloud,  in  the  coiigre>- 
gation;  and,  when  the  throe  was  past,  declared 
that  he  had  now  found  rest,  and  was  filled  with 
joy  and  peace  in  believing.  # 

*^  And  now,"  says  he,  "  I  felt  of  a  truth,  that 
faith  is  the  substance,  or  subsistence,  of  tfaii^ 
hc^ed  for»  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 
God,  and  the  things  of  the  invisible  world,  of 
which  I  had  only.heard  be^H%  by  the  bearing  of 
the  ear,  speared  now,  in  their  true  light,  so  sub- 
stantial realities.  Faith  gave  me  to  see  a  mon- 
ciled  God,  and  an  all-sufficient  Saviour.  The 
kingdom  of  God  was  witMa  me.  I  drew  water  out 
of  the  wells  of  salvation.    I  wattied  and  talked 
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with  God  all  the  day  long :  whatsoever  I  believed 
to  be  hit  will,  I  did  with  my  whole  heart  I  could 
unfe^nedly  love  them  that  hated  me,  and  pray 
for  them  that  despitefuUy  used  and  persecuted  me. 
The  ctHnmandments  of  God  were  ray  delight :  I 
not  only  rejoiced  evermore,  but  prayed  without 
■ceasiDg,  and  in  every  thing  gave  liianks :  whether 
I  ate  or  drank,  or  whatever  I  did,  it  was  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  the  glory  of  God." 
This  case  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the 
subject  was  of  a  calm  and  thoughtful  mind,  a 
steady  and  well-regulated  temper,  and  a  melan- 
t^KAy  temperament.  He  had  now  to  undergo 
more  obloquy  and  ill-will  than  had  been  brought 
npoa  him  by  his  renunciation  of  the  errors  <^  the 
Komish  church.  That  change  his  relations  thought 
was  bad  enough ;  but,  to  become  a  Methodist,  was 
worse,  and  they  gave  him  up  as  undone  for  ever. 
And  not  his  relations  only,  nor  the  Romanists :  — 
**  Acquaintances  and  neighbours,"  says  he,  '*  rich 
and  poor,  old  and  young,  clergy  and  laity,  were 
all  again^^me.  Some  said  I  was  an  hypocrite^ 
others  that  I  was  mad ;  others,  judging  more  fa- 
vow^y,  that  I  was  deceived.  Reformed  and 
unreformed  I  found  to  be  just  alike ;  and  that, 
many,  who  ^oke  against  the  Pope  and  the  Inqui- 
sitinit  were  themselves,  in  reality,  of  the  same 
disposition." 

ConvJaced  that  it  was  his  duty  now  to  become  a 
auaiiter  of  that  gospel  which  he  had  received,  he 
o&red  his  services  to  Mr.  Wesley,  as  ode  who  be^ 
lieved,  and  that  not  hastUy  oc  lightly,  but  diter 
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ardent  aspirations,  and  continued  prayer  and  study 
of  tlie  Scriptures,  that  he  was  inwardly  moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  take  upon  himself  that  o£Rce. 
He  had  prepared  himself,  by  diligent  study  of~tiie 
Scriptures,  which  he  read  often  upon  his  knees ; 
and  the  prayer  which  he  was  accustomed  to  use  at 
such  times,  may  excite  the  admiration  of  those 
even  in  whom  it  shall  fail  to  find  sympathy.  "  Lord 
Jesus,  I  lay  my  soul  at  thy  feet,  to  be  taught  and 
governed  by  Thee.  Take  the  veil  from  the  mys- 
tery, and  shew  me  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Thyself. 
Be  Thou  my  sun  and  star,  by  day  and  by  night !" 
■Wesley  told  him  it  was  hard  to  judge  what  God 
had  called  him  to,  till  trial  had  been  made.  He 
encouraged  him  to  make  the  trial,  and  desired  him 
to  preach  in  Irish.  The  command  of  that  lan- 
guage gave  him  a  great  advantage.  It  was  long 
ago  said  in  Ireland,  "  When  you  plead  for  your 
life,  plead  in  Irish."  Even  the  poor  Catholics  list- 
ened willingly,  when  they  were  addressed  in  their 
mother  tongue  :  his  hearers  frequently  shed  silent 
tears,  and  frequently  sobbed  aloud,  aq^  cried  for 
mercy;  and  in  country  towns  the  peasantry,  who, 
going  there  upon  market-day,  had  stopt  to  hear 
the  preacher,  from  mere  wonder  and  curiosity, 
were  oftentimes  melted  into  tears,  and  declared 
that  they  could  follow  him  all  over  the  world. 
One,  who  had  laid  aside  some  money,  which  he 
intended  to  bequeath,  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  to 
some  priest  or  friar,  ofered  to  bequeath  it  to  him 
if  he  would  accept  it.  In  conversation,  too,  and 
upon  all  the  occasions  which  occurred  in  daily  life. 
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—at  inns,  and  upon  the  highway,  and  in  the 
streets,  —  this  remarkable  man  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  religious  exhortation  to  those  who 
needed  it ;  taking  care  always  not  to  shock  the 
prejudices  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  and  to 
adapt  his  speech  to  their  capacity-  Points  of  dis- 
pute, whether  they  regarded  the  difference  of 
churches,  or  of  doctrines,  he' wisely  avoided  ;  sin, 
and.  death,  and  judgement,  and  redemption,  were 
his  themes ;  and  upon  these  themes  he  enforced 
so  powerfully  at  such  times,  that  the  beggars,  to 
whom  he  frequently  addressed  himself  in  the 
streets,  would  fall  on  their  knees,  and  beat  their 
breasts,  weeping,  and  crying  for  mercy. 

Many  calumnies  were  invented  to  counteract 
Uie  effect  which  this  zealous  labourer  produced 
wherever  he  went.  It  was  spread  abroad  that  be 
had  been  a  servant  boy  to  a  Romish  priest,  and 
having  stolen  his  master's  books,  had  learned,  by 
that  means,  to  preach.  But  it  was  not  from  the 
Catholics  alone  that  he  met  with  opposition.  He 
was  once  -waylaid  near  the  town  of  Ro^ea, 
by  about  fourscore  men,  armed  with  sticks,  and 
bound  by  oath  in  a  confederacy  against  him  :  they 
were  so  liberal  a  mob,  that,  provided  they  could 
reclaim  him  from  Methodism,  they  appeared  not 
to  care  what  they  made  of  him ;  and  they  insisted 
upon  bringing  a  Romish  priest,  and  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  talk  with  him. 
Walsh,  with  great  calmness,  explained  to  them, 
that  he  contended' with  ho  man  concerning  opi- 
nions,' nor  preached  against  [rarticular  churches. 
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but  against  sin  and  wickedness  in  all.  And  he  sO 
far  succeeded  in  mitigating  their  dispoaitiou  toward 
hini»  that  they  offered  to  let  him  go,  provided  he 
would  swear  never  again  to  come  to  Rosgrea* 
Wabh  would  rather  have  suffered  martyrdom  than 
have  submitted  to  such  an  oath,  and  martyrdom 
wa»the  alternative  which  they  proposed  j  for  they 
carried  him  into  the  town,  where  the  whole  rabble 
Surrounded  him,  and  it  was  determined  that  he 
should  either  swear,  or  he  put  into  a  well.  The 
courage  with  which  he  refused  to  bind  himsdf  by 
any  oath  or  promise,  made  him  friends  even  among 
so  strange  an  assembly :  some  cried  out  vehemently 
that  he  should  go  into  the  well ;  others  took  his 
part :  io  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  the  parish  minister 
came  up,  and,  by  his  interference,  Walsh  was  per- 
mitted to  depart  At  another  country  town,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Cork,  the  magistrate,  who  was 
the  rector  of  the  place,  declared  he  would  commit 
him  to  prison,  if  he  did  not  promise  to  preach  no 
more  in  those  parts.  Walsh  replied,  by  addAg  if 
there  were  no  swearers,  drunkards,  Sabbath^reak- 
ers,  and  the  like,  in  those  parts }  adding  that,  if, 
after  he  should  have  preached  there  a  few  timei^ 
there  i^eu^d  no  reformation  among  them,  'he 
would  never  come  there  ogidB.  Not  satisfied  with 
mch  a  pn^osal,  the  magistrate  committed  him  to 
prison :  but  Walsh  was  popular  ia  that  town ;  the 
people  manifested  a  great  interest  in  his  behalf} 
he  preached  to  tium  from  the  pnson-window,  and 
it  was  soon  thought  advisable  to  release  him.  He 
w  more  cnsdijp  handled  by  the  Fresbyterians  i« 
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the  north  of  Ireland  :  the  usage  which  he  received 
from  a  axib  of  that  persuasion,  and  the  racertions 
which  he  made  to  esc^e  from  them,  threw  him 
into  a  fever,  which  confined  him  for  some  time  to 
hi?  bed :  and  he  professed  Uiat,  in  all  bis  joumeji 
ings,  and  in  bis  intercourse  among  people  of  many 
^  most  d^iominations,  be  had  met  with  no  such 
treatment;  no,  not  even  from  the  most  enraged 
of  the  Romanists  themselves. 

The  life  of  Thomas  Walsh  might  almost  convince 
a  Catholic,  that  saints  are  to  be  found  in  other 
communions,  as  well  fts  in  the  church  of  Kome. 
Theopatby  was  '^^  him,  not  merely  the  ruling, 
it  was  the  only  passion :  his  intellect  was  of  no 
common  order;  hot  this  passion,  in  its  excess, 
ncted  like  a  disease  upon  a  mind  that  was,  by  con- 
stitution, melancholy.  To  whatever  church  he 
had  belonged,  the  elements  of  his  character  would 
have  been  the  same:  the  only  difference  would 
liave  been  in  its  manifestation.  Asa  Romanist,  he 
might  have  retired  to  a  cell  or  an  hermitage,  ctm- 
tented  with  securing  his  own  salvation,  fay  per- 
petual austerity  aad  prayer,  and  a  course  of  coo- 
ttnual  t^-tormenting.  But  he  could  not  have 
been  more  dead  to  the  world,  nor  more  entirely 
possessed  by  a  devotional  ^irit  His  friends  de- 
scribed him  as  appearing  like  one  who  had  re- 
turned from  the  ether  world ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
this  unearthly  manner  which  induced  a  Rood^ 
priest  to  assure  hiu  flock,  that  the  Walsh,  who  had 
turned  heretic,  aad  went  about  preachings  was 
dead  loa^  since  ;  and  that  he  who  preached  under 
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that  name,  was  the  devil  in  his  shape.  It  is  said 
that  he  walked  through  the  streets  of  London  with 
as  little  attention  to  all  things  around  him,  as  if  he 
had  been  in-  a  wilderness,  unobservant  of  whatever 
would  have  attracted  the  sight  of  others,  and  as 
indifferent  to  all  sounds  of  excitement,  uproar, 
and  exultation,  as  to  the  passing  wind.  He 
shewed  the  same  insensibility  to  the  influence  of 
fine  scenery  and  sunshine:  the  only  natural  ob- 
ject, of  which  he  spoke  with  feeling,  was  the 
starry  firmament,  —for  there  he  beheld  infinity. 

With  all  this,  the  zeal  of  this  extraordinary  man 
was  such,  that,  as  he  .truly  said  of  himself,  the 
sword  was  too  sharp  for  the  scabbard.  At  five- 
and-twenty  he  might  have  been  taken  for  forty 
years  of  age ;  and  he  literally  wore  himself  out 
before  he  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  by  the  most 
unremitting  and  unmerciful  labour,  both  of  body 
and  mind.  His  sermons  were  seldom  less  than  an 
hour  long,  and  they  were  loud,  as  well  as  long. 
Mr.  Wesley  id  ways  warned  his  preachers  against 
both  these  errora,  and  considered  Walsh  as,  in 
some  degree,  guilty  of  his  own  death,  by  the  ex- 
cesdve  exertion  which  he  made  at  such  times, 
notwithstanding  frequent  advice,  and  frequent  re- 
solutions, to  restrain  the  vehemence  of  his  spirit. 
He  was  not  less  intemperate  in  study. '  Wesley 
acknowledged  him  to  be  the  best  biblical  scholar 
whom  he  had  ever  known  :  if  he  were  questioned 
concerning  any  Hebrew  word  in  the  Old,  or  any 
Greek  one  in  the  New  Testament,  he  would  tell, 
ailer  a  pause,  how  often  it  occurred  in  the  Bible, ' 
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and  what  it  meant  in  every  place.  Hebrew  was 
bis  favourite  study  :  he  regarded  it  as  a  language 
of  divine  origm,  and  thereforeperfect:  "  O  truly 
laudable  and  worthy  study!"  he  exclaims  concern- 
ing it :  *'  p  industry  above  all  praise  !  whereby  a 
man  is  enabled  to  converse  with  God,  with  holy 
aogels,  with  patriarchs,  and  with  prophets,  and 
clearly  to  unfold  to  men  the  mind  of  God  from  the 
language  of  God!"  And  he  was  persuaded  that 
he  had  not  attained  the  full  and  familiar  knowledge 
of  it,  which  he  believed  that  he  possessed,  without 
special  assistance  from  Heaven.  At  this  study  he 
frequently  sate  up  late ;  and  his  general  time  of 
rising  was  at  four.  When  he  was  entreated  to 
allow  himself  more  sleep,  by  one  who  saw  that  he 
was  wasting  away  to  death,  his  reply  was,  "Should 
a  man  rob  God  ?"  His  friends  related  things  of 
him  which  would  have  been  good  evidence  in  a 
suit  for  canonization.  Sometimes  he  was  lost, 
they  say,  in  glorious  absence  on  his  knees,  with 
his  face  heavenward,  and  arms  clasped  round  his 
breast,  in  such  composure,  that  scarcely  could  he 
be  perceived  to  breathe.  His  soul  seemed  absorbed 
in  God  }  and  from  the  serenity,  and  "  something 
resembling  splendour,  which  appeared  on  his 
countenance,  and  in  all  his  gestures  afterwards,  it 
might  easily  be  discovered  what  he  had  been 
about."  Even  in  sleep,  the  devotional  habit  still 
predominated,  and  "  his  soul  went  out  in  groans, 
and  sighs,  and  teara  to  God.*'  They  bear  witness 
to  bis  rapts  and  extasies,  and  record  circum- 
stances which  they  themselves  believed  to  be  proofs 
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of  his  communion  with  the  invisible  world. '  With 
'all  this  intense  devotion,  the  melancholy- 't>f  his 
disposition  always  predominated :  and  though 
he  held  the  doctrines  of  sanctification  and  assur- 
ance, and  doubted  not  but  that  bis  pardon  was 
sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  no  man  was 
ever  more  distressed  in  mind,  nor  laboured  under 
a  greater  dread  of  death.  Even  when  he  was  en- 
forcing the  vital  truths  of  religion,  with  the  whole 
force  of  his  intdlect,  uid  with  all  his  heart,  and 
soul,  and  streugtb,  thoughts  would  come  acrou 
inta  which  he  considered  as  diabolical  suggestions ; 
and  he  speaks  with  horror  of  the  agony  irtiich 
he  endured  in  resisti^  them.  Indeed  he  was 
thoroughly  persuaded  that'  he  was  an  e^cial  ob- 
ject of  hatred  to  the  devil.  This  persuasion  sup- 
plied a  ready  solution  for  the  nervous  affections  to 
which  he  was  subject,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  fre- 
quently produced  those  abhorred  tfaoughtsi,  which 
were  to  htm  a  confirmation  of  that  miserable  be- 
lief. Romish  superstitioa  afibrds  a  remedy  for 
this  disease ;  for,  if  relics  and  images  fail  to  avert 
the  fit,  the  cilice  and  the  scoiu^  amuse  the  pa- 
tieut  with  the  belief  that  he  is  adding  to  his  stodt 
of  merits,  and  distress  of  mind  is  commuted  for 
the  more  tolerable  sense  of  bodily  pain. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Wesley  kept  up  an  inter- 
change of  preachers  between  England  and  Ireland ; 
and,  when  Walsh  was  in  London,  he  preached  in 
Irish  at  a  place  called  Short's  Garden,  and  fn 
Moorfields.  Many  of  his  poor  countrymen  were 
attracted  by  the  desire  of  hearing  their  native 
13 
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tongue,  and»  as  others  also  gathered  round,  won- 
dering at  the  novelty,  he  addressed  them  afW- 
wards  in  English.  But,  on  such  occasions,  mere 
sqund  *  and  sympathy  will  sometimes  do  the  work, 
fdthout  the  aid  of  intelligible  words.  It  is  rdated 
in  Walsh's  Ii%  that,  once  in  Dublin,  when  he 
was  preaching  in  Irish,  among  those  who  were  af- 
fected by  the  discourse,  there  was  one  man  "  cut 
to  the  heart*'  though  be  did  not  understand  the 
language.  Whatever  language  he  used,  he  was  a 
powerful  preacher ;  and  contributed,  more  than 
any  other  man,  to  the  diifusion  of  Methodism  in 
Ireland.  All  circumstances  were  as  favourable  for 
the  progress  of  Methodism  in  that  country  as  they 
were  adverse  to  it  in  Scotland :  the  inefficiency  o£ 
Uie  Established  Church,  the  total  want,  not  of  dis' 
Celine  alone,  but  of  order,  and  the  ardour  of  the 
Irish  character,  of  all  people  the  most  quick  and 
lively  in  their  affections.  And  as  his  oppositioo 
to  the  Calvinistic  notions  made  Wesley  ui^K^ular 
among  the  Scofch,  in  Ireland  be  obtained  a  cer- 


*  Tba  moat  extnordiiiaiT  convfTttlitt  ercrww  made,  wu  BcertBui 
WiHiam  Hmley,  in  the  couat;  of  Antrim,  a  nwn  vbo  was  deaf  and 
4uHib  from  hb  birth.  By  meK  imitation,  and  the  dedrc  of  being  like- 
-  U*  >ci^boar(,he  watconrarted,)!!  Uw8JA7Carorhliage,fhMn  aprtv 
Sipte  life;  Cor  hii  delist  bad  been  in  driDUDg,cock-fi^ting,and  other 
brot^  amuieinent*!  On  the  dayi  when  the  leader  of  the  Society  was 
«ip«eted,  fa*  uiad  to  watch  for  him,  and  run  tnm  hoose  to  home  to 
auetnUa  thepooplej  and  he  would  appear  exceediogl;  mortified  If 
tbe  leader  did  not  addreu  him  ai  he  did  Uie  othen.  Thii  man  foli 
lowed  Ae  oOenpation  of  weaving  linen,  and  occaiianall;  ahaving, 
whicfa  WM  tiatiy  a  Sunday'*  work ;  bat,  after  hit  conrernon,  he 
■ever  wonUihave  anj  pcnon  on  the  Sabbath. 
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tain  degree  of  fevour,  for  his  decided  opposition  to 
the  Romish  church ;  while  he  was  too  wise  a  man 
ever  to  provoke  hostility,  by  introducing  any  dis- 
putatious matter  in  his  sermons.  After  a  feyf 
years  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having,  he  knew  not 
how,  become  an  honourable  man  there :  "  The 
scandal  of  the  cross,"  says  he,  "  is  ceased,  and  all 
tbe  kingdom,  rich  and  poor,  Papists  and  Protest- 
ants, beliave  with  courtesy,  nay,  and  seeming 
good-will."  Perhaps  he  was  hardly  sensible  how 
much  of  this  was  owing  to  the -change  which  had 
imperceptibly  been  wi'ought  in  his  own  conduct, 
by  the  sobering  influence  of  time.  The  ferment  of 
his  spirit  had  abated,  and  his  language  had  be-' 
come  far  less  indiscreet ;  nor,  indeed,  had  he  ever, 
in  Ireland,  provoked  the  indignation  of  good  men,- 
by  the  extravagances  which  gave  such  just  offence 
in  England  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  Some 
of  the  higher  clergy,  therefore,  approved  and 
countenanced  his  labours  ;  and  it  would  not  have 
been  di£Bcult,  in  that  country,  to  have  made  the 
Methodists  as  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the 
Established  Church,  as  the  Regulars  are  to  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Among  so  susceptible  a  people,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  curious  effects  would  frequently  be  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  so  strong  a  stimulant. 
A  lady  wrote  from"  Dublin  to  Mr.  Wesley  in  the 
following  remarkable  words :  -!—  Reverend  Sir,  the 
most  miserable  and  guilty  of  all  the  human  race, 
who  knew  you  when  she  thought  herself  one  of 
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the  fa^piestf  may  be  a^amed  to  write,  or  ape^ 
to  you,  in  tier  present  conditioii ;  but  the  de»- 
perate  misery  of  my  state  makes  me  attempt  any 
thing  that  may  be  a  jneans  ai  rentoving  it.  My 
reqaest  is,  that  you,  dear  Sir,  and  such  i^  your 
h^ipy  pec^le  who  meet  in  Band,  and  ever  heard 
the  name  of  that  miserable  wretch  F.  T.,  would 
join  in  &flting  and  prayer  .on  a  Tuesday,  .the  d^ 
on  which  I  was  bcnm,  that  the  Lord  would  have 
mercy  on  me,  and  deliver  me  irom  the  power  of 
.the  devil,  from  the  most  uncommop  blasphemies', 
and  the  expectation  of  hdl,  which  I  labour  under, 
without  power  to  pray,  or  hope  for  mercy.  May 
be  the  Lwd  may  change  my  state,  and  have  mercy 
on  me,  for  the  sake  of  his  people's  prayer.  In- 
deed I  cannot  pray  for  myself;  and,  if  I  could,  I 
have  no  hopes  of  being  heard.  Nevertheles,  He, 
seeing  his  people  afflicted  for  me,  may,  <hi  that 
account,  deliver  me  from  the  power  of  the  devil. 
Oh,  what  a  hell  have  I  upon  earth !  I  would  not 
charge  God  foolishly,  for  he  has  been  very  mer- 
cifbl  to  me ;  but  I  brought  all  this  evil  on  myself 
l^  sin,  and  by  not  making  a  right  use  of  his  mercy. 
I^y- continually  for  me  ;  for  the  prayer  of  faith 
will  shut  and  open  heaven.  It  may  be  a  means  of 
my  deliverance,  which  will. be  one  of  the  greatest 
miracles  of  mercy  ever  known." 

if  Mr.  Wesley  received  this  letter  in  time,  it 

.  cannot  be  doubted  but  thiit  he  would  have  coifi- 

plied  with  the  request     The  "unhappy  writer  was 

in  Swift's-  Hospital,  and,  perhaps,  in  consequence 

VOL.  II.  V 
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of  oot  reoeivkig  an  uiswsr  to  h»  letter,  ^e  g(A 
het  mother  to  wldren  a  similar  one  to  the  ^nmcbst 
etOvfc,  and  be  appmnted  two  Tuesdajs  to  be  Ab- 
MFvedt  an  she  had  requested^  both  in  tiiat  city  and 
At  Limerick.  Theis  may  be  ground  fi>r  xeaaondile 
fliupkion  that  Methodism  had  caused  the  disease^ 
the  Cotk  preacher  was  qjprised,  by  a  brother  ait 
I>uUtn»  of  the  manner  in  which  it  <^wxatsd  the 
dite.  **  I  )iav«  to  inform  yoa  of  the  mercy,  of 
Gdd  to  Miss  T.  She  was  brouj^t  fiura  Swift's 
Hospital  on  Sundaj  evenii^»  and  on  Tues^y  night* 
abmit  t«i  o'clock,  she  was  in  the  utmost  distreas. 
She  thought  she  saw  Christ  and  Satan  fighting  for 
ber ;  And  that  she  heard  Christ  say,  *  I  wiU  hsvie 
her  I'  In  «  monient  hope  sprung  up  in  her  heart ; 
the  promises  of  God  flowed  in  upon  her  j  she  oied 
out,  I  am  taken  from  hell  to  heawn  I  She  now 
declares  she  could  not  tell  whether  she  waa  in  the 
bod^  w  out  of  it.  She  is  much  tempted*  but  in 
her  right  mind,  enjo^ng  a  sense  of  the  mn<;y  of 
God.  She  mnembers  all  that  is  past,  and  koows 
it  was  a  punishment  for  lisr  sins.*'  As  naaiiy 
twenty  years  elapsed  beiwe  Wesley  pnbliriied 
these  letters,  it  may  be  ii&rred  that  the  cure  was 
permaneot 

**  Are  diere  any  ^unkards  here  ?*'  sud  apreaoher 
one  day  in  his  sermon,  lyplyuig  his  dncouiae  in 
that  muiner  which  the  Methodists  have  found  so 
e^ctoal.  A  poor  Irishman  looked  up,  and  zqilied, 
**  Yes  I  am  one!"  And  the  impression  which  be 
then  received,  eq^led  him  to  throw  alF  bis  evil 
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htbUst  and  become,  from  tbat  day  forward,  a  re- 
claimed man.  Tbe  Methodists  ^t  Wexford  met  in 
a  long:  barn,  aod  used  to  fasten  the  door,  because 
tiiey  were  annoyed  \>y  a  Catholic  mob.  Beir^ 
thus  excluded  from  tlie  meeting,  the  mob  becamo 
curious  to  know  what  was  dpne  there ;  and  taking 
counsel  together,  they  agreed  that  a  fellow  should- 
get  in  and  secrete  himself  before  the  congregation 
awembled,  so  that  he  might  see  all  that  was  goin^ 
on,  and»  at  a  proper  time,  let  in  his  companions. 
The  admiturer  could  find  no  better  means  of  con- 
cealment than  by  getting  into  a  sack  which  he 
found  there,  and  lying  down  in  a  situation  near  the 
entrance.  Tbo  people  collected,  secured  the  door 
as  usual,  and,  as  usual,  began  their  service  by  sing- 
ingr  The  mob  collected  also,  and,  growing  im- 
patient^ called  repeatedly  upon  their  friend  Fatrji^k 
to  open  the  door  j  but  Pat  happened  to  have  a 
taste  for  music,  and  he  liked  the  singing  so  well, 
that  he  thought,  as  he  afterwards  said,  it  would  be 
a  thousand  pities  to  disturb  it.  And  when  tlic 
hymn  was  done,  and  the  itinerant  b^an  to  pray, 
in  spite  of  all  tlie  vociferation  of  his  comrades,  ho 
thought  that,  as  he  had  been  so  well  pleased  with 
tbe  singing,  he  would  see  how  he  liked  the  prayer ; 
but,  when  the  prayer  proceeded,  "  ibe  power  of 
God,*'  says  the  relatert  "  did  so  cfinfound  him, 
that  he  roared  out  with  might  and  main }  and  not 
having  power  to  get  out  of  the  sack,  lay  bawling 
and  screaming,  to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of 
the  ctHigr^atton,  who  probably  supposed  that  S»- 
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tan  himself  was  in  the  bam.  Somebody,  at  last, 
ventured  to  see  what  was  in  the  sack ;  and  he^- 
ing  him  out,  brought  him  up,  confessing  his  sins, 
and  crying  for  mercy."  This  is  the  most  comical 
case  of  instanitaneous  conversion  that  ever  was  re^ 
corded,  and  yet  the  man  is  said  to  have  been 
thoroughly  converted. 

A  memorable  instance  of  the  good  eflects  pro- 
duced by  Methodism  was  shown,  in  a  case  of  ship-^ 
wreck  upon  the  Isle  of  Cale,  off  the  coast  of  the 
county  of  Down.  There  were  several  Methodist 
societies  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  some  of  the 
members  went  wrecking  with  the  rest  of  the  people, 
and  others  bought,  or  received  presents  of  the 
plundered  goods.  As  soon  as  Jt^n  Pnckard,  who 
was  at  that  time  travelling  in  the  Lisbum  circuit, 
heard  of  this,  he  hastened  to  enquire  into  it,  and 
found  that  all  the  societies,  except  one,  had,  more 
or  less,  "  been  partakers  of  the  accursed  thing." 
Upon  this  he  preached  repentance  and  restitution } 
and,  with  an  almost  broken  heart,  read  out  sixty- 
three  members  on  the  following  Sunday,  in  Down- 
patrick ;  giving  notice,  that  those  who  would 
make  restitution  should  be  restored*  at  a  proper 
time,  but  that  for  those  who  would  not,  their  names 
should  be  recorded  in  t^e  general  steward's  hook, 
with  an  account  of  their  crime  and  obstinacy. 
This  severity  produced  much  of  its  desired  e^ct, 
and  removed  the  reproach  which  would  otherwise 
have  attached  to  the  Methodists.  Some  person% 
who  did  tiot  belong  to  the  Society,  but  had  merely 
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attended  as  Iiearerst  were  so  much  alfected  by  the 
exhortation  and  the  example,  that  they  destced  to 
make  restitution  with  them.  The  owners  of  the 
vessel  empowered  Frickard  to  allow  salvs^e ;  but, 
with  a  proper  degree  of  austerity,  he  refused  to  do 
this,  because  the  people,  in  the  first  instance,  had 
been  guilty  of  a  crime.  This  affiilr  deservedly 
laised  the  character  of  the  Methodists  in  those 
parts ;  and  it  was  observed,  -  by  the  gentry  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  if  the  ministers  of  every  other 
persuasitm  had  acted  as  John  Frickard  did,  most 
of  the  goods  might  have  been  saved. 

"  Although  I  had  many  an  aching  head  and 
pained  breast,"  says  one  of  the  itinerants,  speak- 
ing of  his  campiugns  in  Ireland,  "  yet  it  was  de- 
lightful to  see  hundreds  attending  to  my  blunder- 
ing preaching,  with  streuning  eyes,  and  attention 
^11  as  night"      "  The   damp,    dirty,  •  smoky 

*  There  ia  a  letter  of  advice  from  Mr.  W«dey  to  one  of  bit  Iriih 
preachert  (writtan  in  1T69),  which  givea  a  curious  pictore  of  the  people 
for  whom  lacli  edrice  could  be  needful. —**  Dear  brother,"  he  rayi, 
*  I  diaU  now  tell  you  the  thinp  which  have  been,  more  or  le*i,  upon 
nj  mind,  ever  uace  I  was  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  If  you  forget 
them,  you  will  be  a  HiScrcr,  and  to  will  the  people;  if  you  olMerre 
them,  it  will  be  good  for  both.  Be  steadily  teriom.  lliBre  is  no 
codntiy  upon  earth  where  this  is  more  neceisuy  than  Ireland,  as  you 
ve  generally  encompassed  with  those  who,  with  a  little  encourage- 
ment, would  lau^  or  Bifle  from  m«mir  ^  till  night.  In  ereiy  town 
■mt  all  you  on,  from  house' to  house  j  but  on  this,  and  every  other 
occanon,  a*(Hd  all  bmiliirity  with  women :  diia  is  deadly  poison,  both 
to  £lm  and  to  ^ca.  You  cannot  betoowaiyintiiis  req»ecl.  Be  active, 
be  diligent;  avoid  all  lanness,  sloth,  indolence;  fiy  from  every  de- 
gree, eveiy  af^tearance  of  h,  else  you  wiU  never  be  more  than  half  a 
dviitian.  Be  cleanly ;  in  tUs  let  the  Methodists  take  pattern  by  the 
u  3 
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cabins  of  Ulster,"  says  another,  "were  a  goocl 
trial ;  but  what  makes  a  double  amends  for  all 
these  inconvenietices,  to  any  preacher  who  loved 
the  word  of  God,  is,  that  our  people  here  are  in 
general  the  most  zealous,  lively,  afiectimiate  Chris- 
tians we  have  in  the  kingdom/'  Wesley  himself, 
while  he  shuddered  at  the  ferocious  character  of 
Irish  history,  loved  the  people  ;  and  said,  he  had 
seen  as  real  courtesy  in  their  cabins,  as  could  be 
found  at  St.  James's  or  the  Lonvre.  He  found 
them  more  •  liberal  than  the  En^ish  Methodists, 


Quaken.    Ai«id  mil  nawtnw.^  dirt,  slovenlineu,  both  in  yow  penoD, 
clothe*,  house,  and  all  Rbout  you.    Do  not  Btink  above  ground  ! 

'  Let  thy  miud'i  KweetncM  faaxe  its  operation 
'  Uptm  thy  pcnon,  clothe*,  and  habitation.* 

Hx&axKT. 
Whatcrer  clotha  you  hafe,  let  them  be  whole :  no  rents,  no  tatters, 
no  rags ;  these  are  a  ecandal  to  citber  man  or  wamsB,  being  another 
friu  t  of  vile  Uziaen.  Mend  your  dotbea,  or  1  shall  never  expect  to  see 
yaa  mend  your  lives.  I>et  none  em'  see  a  ragged  Methodist.  Clean 
younelres  of  Lee :  take  p«ns  io  this.  Do  not  cut  off  your  hair;  but 
dean  it,  and  keep  it  draa.  Cure  yourself  and  your  family  of  die  itdi ; 
a  spoonfnl  of  brinutone  will  cure  you.  To  let  this  run  Irom  year  to 
year,  proves  both  sloth  and  undeanness  i  away  with  it  at  oace ;  let  uM 
the  North  be  any  longer  a  proverb  of  reproadi  to  alt  die  nadoD.  Use 
no  snufi^  unless  [H^scribad  by  s  physidaii.  I  suppose  no  other  natioti 
IB  Europe  b  in  such  file  bondi^  to  this  silly,  nas^,  dirty  custom,  mi 
the  Irish  ere.  Touch  ho  dram  :  it  is  liquid  fire ;  it  is  a  sure,  though 
slow,  poitOQ}  it  a«ps  the  very  iprings  of  life.  In  Ireland,  above  alt 
countries  in  the  world,  I  would  sacredly  abstain  from  this,  because 
the  evil  is  so  general ;  and  to  this,  and  snuff,  and  smoky  cstdns,  I 
impute  the  Uindness  which  is  so  exceeding  common  thron^out  the 
nation.  I  particulwly  desire,  wherever  you  heve  preaching  that  there 
may  be  a  little  House;  Let  this  be  got  without  delay.  Wherever  it 
is  not,  let  none  expect  to  see  me." 

*  "  The  meeting-house  at  Athlone  was  built  and  given,  witb  the  ground 
on  which  it  stood,  by  a  ungle  gentleman.    In.  Cork,  one  persoD, 
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and  be  lived  to  see  a  lai^r  society  at  Dublin  than 
any  in  England,  except  that  in  the  metropdis. 

Mr.ThoBMU  JonM,  gave  bettreeo  three  uid  four  himdrad  poundi  to- 
w«rdi  the  {veKhing-hovw.  Tbwattli  tint  ia  Dubtin,  Mr.  Lunell  gsTe 
four  hundred  pooiKb.  I  know  no  luch  beiieiKtoci  uaooi  the  He- 
thoditti  in  Ei^jhrnd."    jDitnul,xri.  p. as. 
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It  is  with  the  minds  of  men  as  with  fenneitfed 
liqoon;  they  are  long  in  ripening  in  proportioB 
to  their  stroigth.  Both  the  Wesleys  had  mnch  to 
wc^  oS^  and  the  process,  therefore,  was  a£  loi^ 
continuance.  In  Charles  it  'was  perfected  aboitt 
middle  life.  His  enthusiasm  had  spent  itself  and 
his  opinions  were  modi6ed  by  tim^  as  wdl  as  so- 
bered by  experience.  In  the  forty-first  year  of  hh 
age,  he  was  married  by  his  brother,  at  Garth,  in 
Bredaiockshir^  to  Miss  Sarah  Gwynoe.  **  It 
was  a  solemn  day,"  says  John,  "  such  as  became 
the  d^^ni^  of  a  Cbrisdan  maniage."  For  a  while 
he  continued  to  itinerate,  as  he  bad  been  w(»t; 
but,  after  a  few  years,  he  became  a  settled  man, 
and  was  i»ntented  to  perform  the  duties  and  enjoy 
the  comfwts  oi  dwnestic  life. 

John  also  bc^an  to  think  of  marriage;  afto- 
his  brother's  example,  though  he  had  published 
*■  ^Thoughts  on  a  angle  life,"  wherein  he  advised 
all  nnnanied  persons,  who  were  ^e  to  receive  k, 
to  follow  the  counsel  oi  our  Lwd  and  (rf'Sc  I^nl, 
and  **  remain  single  for  the  kingdcnn  of  heavm's 
sake."    He  did  not,  indeed,  suppose  that  soch  a 
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precept  could  have  been  inteoded  tor  the  many, 
and  assented  fully  to  the  sentence  of  the  apostle,  , 
vho  pronounced  the  '*  forbidding  to  marry  to  be 
a  doctrine  of  devils."  Some  notion,  however,  that 
the  marriage  state  was  incompatible  with  holiness, 
seems,  m  consequence,  perhaps,  of  this  treatise, 
to  have  obtained  ^und  among  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers at  one  time;  for  it  was  asked,  at  the  Con- 
lerenc^  of  1745,  whether  a  sanctified  believer  could 
be  capable  of  marrii^.  The  answer  was,  "  Why 
^ould  he  not?"  and  probably  the  question  wa^ 
asked  for  the  purpose  of  thus  condemning  a  pre- 
posterous opinion.  When  he  himself  resolv^  to 
many,  it  appears  that  he  made  both  bis  determin- 
ation mtd'  hig  choice  without  the  knowledge: of 
Chules ;  and  that  Charles,  when  he  discovered  the 
afbir,  found  means,  for  reasons  which  undoubtedly 
he  must  have  thought  sufficient,  to  break  off  the 
match.  But  John  was  oflfended,  and,  for  a  time, 
there  was  a  breach  of  that  union  between  them, 
which  had  never  before  been  disturbed.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  made  a  second  chcuce,  and,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  no  one  then  interfered. 

Hie  treatise  which  he  had  written  in  recommend- 
ation of  celibacy,  placed  him  in  an  unfortunate  situ- 
ation ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  he  consulted 
certain  religious  friends,  that  they  might  advise 
Mm  to  follow  his  own  inclination.  His  chief 
counsellor  was  Mr.  Perronet,  vicar  of  Shorebam. 
*'  Havii^  received  a  full  answer  irom  Mr.  Per- 
ronet,** he  says,  "  I  was  clearly  convinced  that  I 
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ou^t  to  many.  Fw  manj  years  I  remaitred' 
sm^e,  because  I  believed  I  could  be  more  ueeful- 
in  a  single  than  in  a  married  state ;  and  I  praised 
God  who  enabled  me  so  to  do.  I  now  as  felly  be- 
lieved* diat,  in  my  present  circunistancea,  I  ougfit 
be  more  useful  in  a  married  state;  into  whidi, 
upon  this  clear  trooviotion,  and  by  the  advice  of 
my  friendsa  I  entered  a  few  days  after."  He 
thought  it  expedient,  too,  to  meet  the  sin^e  men 
of  the  Society  in  London,  and  show  them  **  on 
how  many  accounts  it  was  good  for  those  who  bad 
received  that  gift  from  God,  to  remain  angle  Jor 
^  kingdom  qf  heaven's  sake,  unless  when  a  par* 
ticular  case  might  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule !"  To  those  who  properly  respected  Mr.  We»* 
ley,  this  must  have  been  a  painful  scene :  to  his 
blind  admirers,  no  doubt,  comic  as  the  situation 
waiB,  it  was  an  edifying  one. 

The  lady  whom  he  married  was  a  widow,  by 
name  Vizdle,  with  four  *  children,  and  an  inde* 
pendent  fortune ;  but  he  took  care  that  this  should 
be  settled  upon  herself,  and  refused  to,  have  any 

*  One  of  them  quitted  tfac  profeMioD  of  ttagery,  became,  h«  aaid, 
"  it  made  him  lew  lenrible  of  human  pain."  Woley  wji,  when  fae 
nktes  thi*,  "  I  do  not  know  (unlcu  it  unfit*  ui  fix-  tbe  duiie*  of  VSt) 
that  we  can  have  too  great  a  wnuluUtjr  c^  human  pain.  Methinks  I 
should  be  afiwd  of  lonng  any  degree  of  thu  eenribility.  And  I  hare 
kaown  exceeding  few  penom  who  hare  canied  tbi)  tendmwH  ef 
spirit  to  eXMM."  He  appear*  to  have  mentioned  the  conduet  of  U* 
wn-in-law  a*  to  bii  honour ;  but  he  relates  clKwhere  the  uyiug  of 
another  mrgeon  In  a  ri^t  manly  ^irit  i  — "  Mr.  Wetle;,  you  know  I 
would  Ml  hurt  a  A; ;  1  wouU  not  give  pain  to  atijr  firiag  Aug;  hot, 
if  it  ifcre  neceiaaiy,  I  would  tcrape  all  the  flcdioffa  maa'*  bone*,  and 
Merer  turn  my  bead  ande." 
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command  over  iL  It  was  agreed  also,  before  their 
marriage,  t^at  he  should  not  preach  one  sermonj 
nor  travel  one  mile  the  less  on  that  account :  **  if 
I  thought  I  should,"  said  he,  "  as  well  as  I  love 
you,  I  would  never  see  your  face  more."  And  ia 
his  Jonnml  at  this  time  he  says,  "  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  a  Methodist  preacher  can  answer  it  to 
God,  to  preach  one  sermon,  or  travel  one  day  less, 
iti'  a  married  than  in  a  single  state.  In  this  respect, 
9urely,  it  remaineth,  that  they  who  have  wives,  be 
As  though  they  liad  none."  For  a  little  while  she 
travelled  with  him  ;  but  that  mode  of  life,  and 
perhaps  the  sort  of  compuiy  to  which,  in  the  course 
of  their  journies,  she  was  introduced,  soon  became 
intolerable— as  it  must  necessarily  have  been  to 
any  woman  who  did  not  enter  wholly  into  hid 
views,  and  partake  of  his  enthusiasm.  But,  <^  all 
women,  she  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  unsuited 
to  him.  Fain  would  she  have  made -him,  lik^ 
Marc  Antony,  give  up  all  for  love ;  and  being 
disappointed  in  that  hope,  she  toimented  him  in 
such  a  manner,  by  her  outrageous  jealousy,  and 
abominable  temper,  that  she  deserves  to  be  dli^ed 
in  a  triad  with  Xantippe  and  the  wife  of  Job,  as 
one  of  the  three  bad  wives.  Wesley,  indeed,  ww 
neither  so  submissive  ss  Socrates,  nor  so  patient  as 
the  man  of  Uz.  He  knew  that  he  was  by  nature 
the  stronger  vessel,  of  the  m<ffe  worthy  gender^ 
aod  lord  and  master  by  law  ;  and  that  the  worda, 
AoROur  imd  obey,  were  in  the  btmd.  *'  Know  me,** 
sahl .  he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  her,  **  and  know  - 
yourself.     Suspect  me  no  more,    asperse  me  no 
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more*  provoke  me  no  more:  do  not  any  longer 
contend  for  mastery,  for  power,  money,  or  praise ; 
be  content  to  be  a  private  insignificant  person, 
known  and  loved  by  God  and  me.  Attempt  no 
more  to  abridge  me  of  my  liberty,  which  I  claim 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  man :  leave  me  to  be  go- 
verned by  God  and  my  own  conscience  i  then  shall 
'  I  govern  you  with  gentle  sway,  even  as  Christ  the 
church."  He  reminded  her  that  she  had  laid  to 
his  charge  things  that  he  knew  not,  robbed  him, 
betrayed  his  confidence,  revealed  his  secrets,  given 
him  a  thousand  treacherous  wounds,  and  made  it 
her  business'so  to  do,  under  the  pretence  of  vin- 
dicating her  own  character ;  "  whereas,"  said  he, 
V  of  what  importance  is  your  character  to  mankind? 
if  you  was  buried  just  now,  or,  if  you  had  never 
lived,  what  loss  would  it  be  to  the  cause  of  God  ?** 
This  was  very  true,  but  not  very  conciliating ;  and 
there  are  few  stomachs  which  could  bear  to  have 
humility,  administered  in  such  doses. 

■*  God,"  said  he,  in  this  same  letter,  "  has  used 
many  means  to  curb  your  stubborn  will,  and  break 
the  impetuosity  of  your  temper.  He  has  given  you 
&  dutiful,  but  sickly,  daughter.  He  has  taken 
away,  one  of  your  sons ;  another  has  been  a  griev- 
ous cross,  as  the  third  probably  will  be.  He  has 
su&red  you  to  be  defrauded  of  much  money.:  He 
has  chastened  you  with  strong  pain  ;  and  stQl  He 
may  say,  how  long  liflest  thou  up  thyself  again^ 
me  ?  Are  you  more  humble,  more  gentle,  more 
patient,  more  placable  than  you  was  ?  I  fear,  quite 
the  reverse :  J  fear  your  natural  tempers  are  rather 
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increased  than  diminished.  Under  all  these  con- 
flicts, it  might  be  an  unspeakable  blessing  that  you 
have  a  husband  who  knows^  your  temper,  and  can 
bear  with  it ;  who  is  still  willing  to  forgive  you  all, 
to  overlook  what  is  past,  as  if  it  had  not  been, 
and  to  receive  you  with  open  arms ;  only  not  while 
you  have  a  sword  in  your  hand,  with  which  you 
are  continually  striking  at  me,  though  you  cannot 
hurt  me.  If,  notwithstanding,  you  Continue  strik- 
ing, what  can  I,  what  can  all  reasonable  men 
think,  but  that  either  you  are  utterly  out  of  your 
senses,  or'your  eye  is  not  single ;  that  you  married 
me  only  for  my  money ;  that,  being  disappointed, 
you  was'almost  always  out  of  humour:  that  this 
laid  you  open  to  a  thousand  suspicions,  which, 
once  awakened,  could  sleep  no  more.  My  dear 
Holly,  let  the  time  past  sufiSce.  If  you  have  not 
(to  prevent  my  giving  it  to  bad  women)  robbed  me 
of  my  substance  too ;  if  you  do  not  blacken  me, 
on  purpose  that,  ^hen  tiiia  causes  a  breach  be- 
tween us,  no  one  may  believe  it  to  be  your  i^utt  j 
stop,  and  consider  what  you  do.  As  yet  the 
breach  may  be  repaired  t  you  have  wronged  me 
much,  but  not  beyond  forgiveness.  I  love  you 
stiU,  and  am  as  clear  from  all  other  women  as  the 
day  I  was  bom." 

Had  Mrs.  Wesley  been  capable  of  understanding 
her  husband's  character,  she  oould  not  possibly 
have  been  jealous ;  but  the  spirit  of  jealousy  pos- 
sessed her,  and  drove  her  to  the  most  unwarrant- 
able actions.  It  is  said  that  she  frequenUy  tra- 
vdled  a  hundred  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  watch- 
ing, from  a  window,  who  was  in  the  carriage  with 
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bka  when  he  erttered  a  town.    She  searched  his 
pocketed  openid  his  « letters,  put  his  letters  and 

•  Tliwe  y  no  alliuion  in  Wedq-'s  Journal  to  hi*  domestic  linhap- 
l^ineM,  unlea  it  be  in  Journal  zi.  p.9q  wha«,  after  nottchie  •oaie 
dtfGculties  upon  the  road,  he  nyt,  "  Between  nine  and  ten  came  19 
Briitol.  Here  I  met  with  a  trial  of  another  kind :  but  this  also  shall 
b«  for  good."  Hi*  IptUn  thiow  tone  light  upon  tldapartof  hit  hit;> 
tory.  which  would  npt  be  wortb  elucidating,  if  it  did  not,  at  the  lame 
time,  elucidate  hii  character.  Writing  to  Mn.  S.  R.  (Snrah  Ryan,  m 
moit  enthunMtic  woman),  he  n,y\  *  Lwt  Friday,  after  many  nevere 
wonb,  toy  wiie  left  me,  vowing  the  would  Me  me  no  laon.  A*  I  bad 
wrote  to  you  the  tame  morning,  I  begfUi  to  reason  with  myseir,  till  I 
alnott  (lonbted  whether  I  had  done  well  in  writing,  or  whether  1  ought 
If)  write  to  y^u  at  all.  ARa  pnyer,  that  doubt  wat  taken  away  i  yet 
1  was  almost  aorry  that  i  had  written  that  moniing.  In  the  erening 
while  I  wna  preaching  at  the  chapd,  the  came  into  the  chamber  where 
I  .had  left  my  dodie*,  leaiched  my  pocktti ,  and  fouttd  the  Idter  there 
wbiph  I  had  Soithed,  but  had  not  sealed.  While  the  reitd  it,  God 
broke  ha  heart ;  and  I  afterwards  found  her  in  such  a  temper,  as  I 
hare  not  leen  het  in  fi>r  several  yean.  She  has  continned  in  the  tame 
ere  *inc9^  So  I  think  God  hw  9Ten  a  wScieiit  aniwcr  with  regar4 
to  our  writing  to  each  other."  But  he  eayi  to  the  nme  penon,  eight 
year*  nftcrwardi,  "  It  hai  frequently  been  taid,  and  with  come  oppear- 
ONOff  of  truth)  that  you  endeafour  to  monopolae  the  aQectiain  of  all 
that  fall  into  your  hand) ;  that  you  destroy  the  nnrest  and  dearest 
eonnczion  they  had  before,  and  make  tbem  quite  cool  and  indiflcrent 
t«  their  fBMt  intimate  ftiendn.  J  do  not  at  aU  ipeBk  on  my  own  ac- 
«oiRit{  I  let  myielf  out  of  the  question ;  but,  if  tiiere  be  any  thing  of 
die  kind  with  regard  to  other  people,  I  should  be  lorry  both  for  theni 

Thfre  is  an  imction  about  bJ(  coneqiondeace  with  tUs  panon,  which 
must  hare  appeared  like  itrong  confirmation  to  so  jealous  a  woman  as 
Mrs.  Wedey.  He  says  to  her,  **  the  conierdng  with  yon,  either  by 
qWploiV  W  «;rit(Bg,  is  an  unipeaVvble  bleiung  to  me,  I  canwit. think 
of  you  without  thinlung  of  God.  Others  oftao  le^^  qe  to  hi|n;  bW 
it  it,  as  it  were,  going  round  about ;  you  bring  me  strai^t  into  bis 
ftvMacc  YoM  have  nfuAfd  my  bowels  in  the  Lord :  (Wesley  is 
VP17  setdiMn  guil^  of  this  sort  of  cantjog  and  ofi^iuiva  '■"ging")  I 
not  only  excuse,  but  love  your  simpLid^ ;  and  whatever  Aree^m  you 
nie,  it  will  be  welcome.  I  can  hardly  avtud  trembling  for  you !  upon 
what  a  pnntde  dp  you  lumd !  Perhapii,  few  p^rso**  in  Ei^l^d  Jw** 
been  in  so  dangerous  a  utuadon  as  jou  are  now,  I  know  not  whether 
any  odier  was  ever  so  regarded,  both  by  my  brother  and  me,  at  the 
vmf  line"  He  qtie«tions  ber,  not  only  about>h«r  thoii^tt,  her  inw- 
|iaati(Hw,  and  her  reMomngs,  but  even  aboM  her  tbra/Hi.    "  h  there 
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fvpon  into  the  haq()s  of  his  enemies,  in  hopes 
thst  tli^y  might  be  nude  use  of  to  blast  his  cha- 
racter}  and  sometimes  laid  violent  hands  upon 
him,  and  tpre  his  hair.  She  frequently  left  hia 
hoMse»  and,  upon  his  earnest  entreaties*  returned 
again;  till,  after  having  thus  disquieted  twenty 
years  c£  his  life,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  any 
domestic  vexations  to  disquiet  a  man  whose  life 
was  passed  in  loco-motioD,  she  seized  on  part  of 
his  Journals,  and  many  other  papers,  which  were 
never  restored,  and  departed,  leavipg  word  that 
i^e  never  intended  to  return.  He  simply  states 
the  fact  in  his  Journal,  saying,  that  he  knew  not 
what  the  cause  had  been ;  ai^d  he  brieSy  adds, 
^^on  earn  reUqtd,  non  dimiii,  non  revocabo ;  I  duj 
not  forsake  her,  I  did  not  dismiss  her,  I  wil)  not 
recaU  her.  Thus,  summarily,  was  a  tnp9t  injudi- 
cious manjag^  dissolved.  Mrs.  Wesley  lived  ten 
years  after  the  separation,  aj^d  is  ij^ribed  in  her 
epitaph  as  a  woinan  of  exemplary  piety,  a  tendex* 
parent,  and  a  sincere  friend  ;  the  tomb-stone  says 
npthiiig  of  ber  conjugal  virtues. 


■io  TKihf  or  folly  in  your  dreaintP  no  temptation  that  almost  over- 
CMMiyou?  And  are  you  theo  Mwocibleof  the  presence  of  God,  anil 
W  fbll  of  pn)«r,  a*  wfaen  you  are  w^ng?"  Sbe  tqiliet  to  thit  cu- 
liou  iateirogatiOD,  "  As  to  my  dreanu,  I  seldom  remember  them ; 
bnt,  when  I  do,  I  find  in  general  diey  are  banniew."  This  Serali 
Kija*  iTM  at  cma  tine  housekeeper  at  fhe  sfhool  qf  J^qgswood.  Her 
aeeouiit  of  herielf,  which  it  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Anni- 
oitD  Mapudne,  i«  highly  entbudastic,  and  shows  her  to  have  been  a 
aiiiHim  of  heated  ^cy  and  strong  natural  talenta.  It  tqipean,  bow- 
enr,  io^ddfotally,  in  Wealey**  letter,  ti\^t  t|ioush  she  profeited  to 
hare  "  a  £rect  witneas"  of  bdng  ttved  Irom  sin,  she  aftmrards  "  fell 
fiwn  thattalration,"  And,  in  another  place,  he  noticei  her"  littlenest 
of  iH)dan>tai)din|.'' 
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But  even  if  John  Wesley's  marriage  had  pt>ov€A 
as  happy  in  all  other  respects  as  Charles's,  it  iroufd 
not  have  produced  upon  him  the  same  sMaiive 
effect.  Entirely  as  these  two  brothers  agteed  in 
opinions  and  principles^  and  cordially  as  they  had 
acted  together  duriAg  so  many  years,  there'  was  a 
radical  diflferente  in  their  dispositions.  Of  Charies 
it  has  been  said,  by  those  '^o  knew  him  best,  that 
if  ever  there  was  a  human  being  who  disliked 
power,  avoided  pre-eminence,  and  shrunk  from 
praise,  it  was  he :  whereas  no  conqueror  or  poet 
was  ever  more  ambitious  thdn  John  Wesley. 
Charles  could  forgive  an  injury  j  but  never  again 
trusted  one  whom  he  had  found  treacherous.  John 
could  take  men  a  second  time  to  bis  confidence, 
after  the  greatest  wrongs  and  the  basest  usage : 
perhaps,  because  he  had  not  so  keen  an  insigbt  into 
the  characters  of  men  as  his  brother ;  perhaps,  be- 
cause he  regarded  them  as  his  instruments,  and 
thought  that  all  other  considerations  -must  give 
way  to  the  interests  of  the  spiritual  dominion 
which  he  bad  acquired.  It  may  be  suspected  that 
Charles,  when  he  saw  the  mischief  and  the  villainy, 
as  well  as  the  follies,  to  which  Methodism  gave  oc- 
casion i  and  when  he  perceived  its  tendency  to  a 
separation  from  the  Church,  thought  that  he  had 
gone  tpo  far,  and  looked  with  sorrow  to  the  con- 
sequences  which  he  foresaw.  John's  was  an  as- 
piring and  a  joyous  spirit,  free  from  all  regret  for 
the  past,  or  apprehension  for  the  future :  his  anti- 
cipations were  always  hopeful ;  and,  if  circum. 
stances  arose  contrary  to  his  wishes,  which  he  was 
unable  to  controul,  he  accommodated  himself  to 
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tfaem,  made  what  advaiitage  of  them  he.  could* 
and  insensibly  lesrat  to  expect,  with  complacency^ 
as  the  inevitable  end  of  his  career,  a  schism  which, 
alt  the  commencement,  he  would  have  regarded 
with  horror,  as  a  dutiful  and  coascientious  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  the  first  Conference  it  was  askeil,  <'  Do  you 
not  entail  a  schism  on  the  Church  ?  Is  it  qot  pro- 
bable that  your  hearers,  after  your  death,  will  be 
lettered  into  all  sects  and  parties  ?  or  that  they 
will  form  themselves  into  a  distinct  sect  ?"  The 
answer  was,  "  We  are  persuaded  the  body  of  our 
hearers  will,  even  after  our  death,  remain  in  the 
Church,  unless  they  be  thrust  out.  We  believe, 
notwithstanding,  either  that  they  will  be  thrust 
out,  or  that  they  will  leaven  the  whole  Church. 
We  do,  and  will  do,  all  we  can  to  prevent  those 
consequences  which  arp  supposed  likely  to  happen 
after  mir  death ;  but  we  cannot,  with  a  good  con. 
science,  neglect  the  present  opportunity  of  saving 
souls  while  we  live,  for  fear  of  consequences  which 
may  possibly  or  probably  happen  after  we  are 
dead."  Five  years  afterwards  the  assistants  were 
chained  to  exhort  all  those  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  church  constantly  to  attend  its  service, 
to  question  them  individually  concerning  this,  to 
set  the  example  themselves,  and  to  alter  every  plan 
which  interfered  with  it.  "  Is  there  not,"  it  was 
'  said,  "  a  cause  for  this  ?  Are  we  not,  unawares, 
by  little  and  little,  tending  to  a  separation  from 
the  Church  ?  Oh,  remove  every  tendency  thereto 
with  all  diligence!    Let  all  our  preachers  go  to 
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ohurcb.  Xet  all  our  people  go  constantly.  ReceiM 
the  sacrament  at  every  opportunity.  Warn  al! 
against  niceness  in  hearing* — a  great  and  prevail* 
ing  evil..  Warn  them  likewise  against  de^isiqg 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  ;  against  calling  our  So^ 
ciety  a  Church,  or  ffie  Church ;  against  calling  our 
[teachers  rmmsters,  our  houses  meeUng-houses  (call 
them  plain  pfeachiug-houses).  Do  not  license 
tbem  as  such.  The  proper  form  of  a  petition  to 
the  judges  is,  *  A.  B.  desires  to  have  bis  house  in  C. 
licensed  for  public  worship.'  Do  not  license  your- 
self  tiU  you  are  constrained,  and  then  not  as  a 
■Dissenter,  but  a  Methodist  preacher.  It  is  time 
enough  when  you  are  prosecuted  to  take  the  oaths  ; 
thereby  you  are  licensed." 

.  The  leaven  of  ill'Will  towards  the  Churdi  ma 
introduced  among  the  Methodists  by  those  dis- 
senters who  joined  tbem.  •  Wesley  saw  whence  it 
proceeded,  and  was  prepared  to  resist  its  efifect  by 
the  feelings  which  he  had  imbibed  from  his*  father, 
as '  well  as  by  his  sense  of  duty.  But  there  were 
other  causes  which  increased  and  strengthened  the 
tendency  that  had  thus  been  given.  It  is  likely 
that,  when  the  Nonjurors  chsappeared  as  a  separate 
party,  many  of  them  would  unite  with  the  Me- 
thodists, being  a  middle  course  between  the  Church 
and  the  dissenters*  which  required  no  sacrifice 
either  of  principle  or  of  pride.    Having  joined 

*  "  A  thousand  timeR,"  sayt  he,  "  have  I  found  my  father'*  word* 
true.  '  Ton  nu?  have  peace  with  the  DiMenUn,  if  ;oti  do  not  )0 
bnmour  them  u  to  diipute  with  them.  But  if  you  do^  they  will  ««(> 
fact  and  eutJumg  jpn ;  and,  at  the  end,  you  will  be  where  yon  woe 
flt'the  beginning^  "      . 
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libem>  their  leaning  would  naturally  be  toward  a 
squiratioD  from  the  establishment.  But  the  main 
cause-  is  to  be  found  in  the  temper  of  the  lay- 
preachersi  who^  by  an  easy  and  obvious  process, 
were  led  to  conclude,  that  they  were  as  much 
authorized  to  exercise  one  part  of  the  ministerial 
fuocticMOS  as  another.  They  had  been  taught  to 
coosider,  and  were  accustoftied  to  represent  the 
dergy  in  the  most  unfavourable  light.  Wedey 
sometimes  reprehended  this  iu  strong  terms ;  but, 
upon  this  point,  he  was  not  consistent :  and  when- 
ever he  had  to  justify  the  appointment  of  tay- 
fireachers,  he  was  apt,  in  self-defence,  to  commit 
the  &ult  which,  at  other  times,  he  condemned. 
"  I  am  far,*'  says  he,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  "  from 
jdesiringfif  aji^ravate  the  defects  of  my  brethren, 
or  to  paint  them<in  the  strongest  colours.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  treat  others  as  I  have  been  treated 
myself;  to  return  evil  for  evil,  or  ratling  for  rail- 
ing. But,  to  speak  the  n^ed  truth,  not  with  anger' 
or  contempt,  as  too  many  have  done,  I  acknow- 
ledge that  many,<  if  not  most  of  those  that  were 
appointed  to  minister  in  holy  things,  with  whom 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  converse,  in  almost  every 
part  of  England  or  Ireland,  for  forty  or  fifty  yeturs 
last  past^  have  not  been  eminent  either  for  know- 
ledge or  piety.  It  has  been  loudly  affirmed,  that 
most  of  those  persons  now  in  connection  witli  me, 
who  brieve  it  their  duty  to  call  sinners  to  repent, 
ance,  having  been  taken  immediately  from  low 
trades,  tailors,  ^oem^ers,  and  the  like,  are  a  set 
of  poor,  stupid,  illiterate  men,  that  scarcely  know 
X  « 
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their  right  hand  from  their  left ;  yet  I  cuuot  bat 
say,  that  T  would  sooner  cut  off  my  right  hand  than 
suffer  one  of  them  to  speak  a  word  in  any  of  our 
chapels,  if  I  had  not  reasonable  proof  that  be  bad 
more  knowledge  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  more 
knowledge  of  himself,  more  knowledge  of  God, 
and  of  the  things  of  God,  than  nine  in  ten  of  the 
clergymen  I  have  conversed  with,  either  at  the 
universities  or  elsewhere." 

The  situation  in  which  Wesley  stood  led  him  to 
make  this  comparison,  and  not  to  make  it  furly. 
It  induced  him  also  to  listen  to  those  who  argued 
in  favour  of  a  separation  from  the  Church,  and  to 
sum  up  their  reasonings,  with  a  bias  in  their  fa- 
vour. "  They  who  plead  for  it,"  said  he,  **  have 
weighed  the  point  long  and  deeply,  and  considered 
it  with  earnest  and  continued  prayer.  They  admit, 
if  it  be  lawful  to  abide  therein,  then  it  is  not  lawful 
to  separate :  but  they  aver  it  is  not  lawful  to  abide 
therein ;  for,  though  they  allow  the  litui^y  to  be, 
in  general,  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  all  human 
compositions,  they  yet  think  it  both  absurd  and 
.  sinful  to  declare  such  an  assent  and  consent  as 
is  required,  to  any  merely  human  composition. 
Though  tiiey  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  forms, 
they  dare  not  confine  themselves  to  them }  and,  in 
this  form,  there  are  several  things  which  they  ap< 
prehend  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture.  As  to  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  if  they  include  the  canons  and 
decretals,  (both  which  are  received  as  such  in  our 
courts,)  they  think  the  latter  are  the  very  dregs  of 
popery,  and  that  many  of  the  former  (the  c 
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of  1603)  are  as  grossly  wicked  as  absurd ;  that  the 
spirit  which  they  breathe  is,  throughout,  truly 
popish  and  anti-christian  ;  that  nothing  can  be 
more  diabolical  than  the  ipso  facto  excommunica- 
tion so  often  denounced  therein;  and  that  the 
wb(^e  method  of  executing  these  canons,  the  pro- 
cess used,  in  our  spiritual  courts,  is  too  bad  to  be  - 
tolerated,  not  in  a  Christian,  but  in  a  Mahom- 
medan  or  Pagan  nation.  With  regard  to  the  mi- 
nisters, they  doubt  whether  there  are  not  many  of 
them  whom  God  hath  not  sent,  inasmuch  as  they 
neither  live  the  Gospel  nor  teach  it ;  neither,  in- 
deed, can  tiiey,  since  they  do  not  know  it.  Tliey 
doubt  the  more,  because  these  ministers  themselves 
disclaim  that  inward  call  to  the  ministry,  which  is 
at  least  as  necessary  as  the  outward  \  ajid  they  are 
not  clear  whether  it  be  lawful  to  attend  the  minis- 
trations of  those  whom  God  has  not  sent  to  mi- 
nister. They  think  also,  that  the  doctrines  actually 
taught,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  church  mi- 
nisters, are  not  only  wrong,  but  fundamentally 
so,  and  subversive  of  the  whole  Gospel;  therefore, 
they  doubt  wbetlier  it  be  lawful  to  bid  them  God 
^eed,  or  to  have  any  fellowship  with  them.  '*  I 
will  freely  acknowledge,"  he  adds,  *'  that  I  can^ 
not  answer  these  arguments  to  my  own  satisfactt<Hi. 
As  yet,"  be  pursued,  "  we  have  not  taken  one 
step  farther  than  we  were  convinced  was  our  ' 
bounden  duty.  It  is  from  a  full  conviction  of  this 
that  we  have  preached  abroad,  prayed  extemporVf 
formed  societies,  and  permitted  preachers  wha 
vere  not  episcopally  ordained.  And  were  we 
X  5 
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pushed  on  this  side,  were  there  no  alternative  al' 
lowed,  we  should  judge  it  our  bounden  duty,  rather 
wholly  to  separate  from  the  Church,  than  to  give 
up  any  one  of  these  points ;  therefore,  if  we  can- 
not  stop  a  separation  without  stopping  lay-preach- 
ers, the  case  is  clear,  we  cannot  stop  it  at  all. 
But,  if  we  permit  them,  should  we  not  do  more  ? 
Should  we  not  appoint  them  rather?  since  the 
bare  permission  puts  the  matter  quite  out  of  our 
hands,  and  deprives  us  of  all  our  influence.  In 
great  measure,  it  does ;  therefore,  to  appoint  tbem 
is  far  more  expedient,  if  it  be  lawful :  but  is  it 
lawful  for  presbyters,  circumstanced  as  we  are»  to 
appoint  other  ministers  ?  This  is  the  very  pmnt 
Whefein  we  desire  advice,  being  afraid  c^  leaning 
to  our  own  understanding." 

An  inclination  to  episcopize  was  evidently  shown 
in  this  language ;  but  Wesley  did  not  yet  venture 
upon  the  act,  in  deference,  perhaps,  to  his  broUier's 
detertnined  and  principled  opposition.  Many  of 
his  preachers,  however,  were  discontented  with 
the  rank  which  they  held  in  public  opinion,  think- 
ing that  they  were  esteemed  inferior  to  the  dissent- 
ing ministers,  because  they  did  not  assume  so 
much ;  they,  therefore,  ui^ed  him  to  take  upon 
himself  the  episcopal  office  and  ordain  them,  that 
they  might  administer  the  ordinances ;  and,  as  be 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  this,  they  charged  him 
with  inconsistency,  for  tolerating  lay-preaching, 
and  not  lay-administering.  This  charge  he  re- 
pelled :  *'  My  principle,"  said  he,  "  is  this ;  I  sub- 
jnit  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  wherever  I:  do  not 
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touceive  there  h  an  absolute  necesrity  for  acting 
contrary  to  it.  ConsiBtently  with  this,  I  do  to* 
lerate  lay-preaching,  because  I  conceive  there  is 
an  atnolute  necessity  for  it,  inasmuch  as*  were  it 
nott  thousands  of  souk  would  perish  everlastingly^ 
•Yet  I  do  not  tolerate  iay-administering ;  because  I 
do  not  conceive  there  is  any  such  necessity  for  it* 
seeing  it  does  not  appear  that  one  soul  will  perish 
for  want  <^  it."  This  was*  of  course,  called  per- 
secution, by  those  whom  his  determination  disap' 
pointed;  and  they  accused  him  of  injustice  in 
denying  them  the  liberty  <^'  acting  according  to 
their  own  conscience.  They  thought  it  quite  right 
that  they  should  administer  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
believed  it  would  do  much  good :  be  thought  it 
quite  wrong,  and  beUeved  it  would  do  much  hnrtk 
"  I  have  no  right  over  your  consciences,"  he  eaid, 
**  nor  you  over  mine ;  therefore,  both  you  and  I 
must  follow  our  own  conscience.  You  believe  it  is  a 
duty  to  administer :  do  so,  and  therein  follow  youK 
own  conscience.  I  verily  believe  it  is  a  sin  which, 
consequently,  I  dare  not  toleratef  and  herein  I 
follow  mine."  And  he  argued,  that  it  was  no 
persecution  to  separate  from  his  society  those  who 
practised  what  he  believed  was  contrary  to  the  wdll 
and  destructive  of  the  word  of  God. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  bis  pceacbers  witb. 
drew^rom  him  on  this  accoiuit  i^  the  question  was 
not  one  upon  idiicb,  at  that  time,  a  discontented 
man  could  hope  to  divide  the  society;  and,  if 
they  did  not  assent  to  Mr.  Wesley's  arguments* 
tbey  acquiesced  in  his  wiU.  Secessions,  however* 
X  4 
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snd  expulsions  from  otJier  causes,  not  unfrequeatly 
took  place :  and  once  be  found  it  nec«ssafy  to  io* 
ttitute  an  examination  of  his  preachers,  becffuse  of 
certain  scandals  which  had  arisen.  The  person 
with  whom  the  offence  began  was  one  James 
Wbeatley.  At  tirst  he  made  himself  remarkable, 
by  introducing  a  luscious  manner  of  preaching, 
which,  as  it  was  new  among  the  Methodists,  and 
at  once  stimulant  and  flattering,  soon  became  po> 
pular,  and  obtained  imitators.  They  who  adopted 
it  assumed  to  themselves  the  appellation  of  Gospel 
preachers,  and  called  their  brediren,  in  contempt, 
l^alists,  legal  wretches,  and  doctors  in  divinity. 
Wesley  presently  perceived  the  mischief  that  was 
done  by  these  mien,  whose  secret  was,  to  apeakjnuch 
of  the  promises,  and  little  of  the  commands.  *'  They 
corrupt  their  hearers,"  said  he  :  **  they  feed  theas 
with  sweetmeats,  till  the  genuine  wine  of  the  king- 
dom seems  quite  insipid  to  them.  They  give  them 
cwdial  upon  cordial,  which  makes  them  all  life 
■nd  spirits  for  the  present ;  but,  meantime,  their 
^>petite  is  destroyed,  so  that  they  can  neither  re- 
tain nor  digest  the  pure  milk  of  the  word.  As 
ioon  as  that  flow  of  spirits  goes  oti^  they  are  with- 
out  life,  without  power,  without  any  strength  or 
vigour  of  soul;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
cover them,  because  they  still .  cry  out  cordials  I 
eordials  1  of  which  they  have  had  too  mu^  al- 
ready, and  have  no  taste  for  the  food  which  i* 
convenient  for  them.  ^  Nay,  they  have  an  utter 
aversion  to  it,  and  this  confirmed  by  principle^ 
having  been  tum^t  to  call  it  husks,  if  not  poiaoM^ 
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How  much  more  to  those  bitters,  which  are  prti- 
vjously  needful  to  restore  their  decayed  appetite  !** 
Wheatley  was  a  quack  in  physic  as  wdl  as  in 
divinity,  and  he  was  sooq  detected  in  fouler  prac- 
tices. Complaint  being  at  length  made  of  his  in- 
famous licentiousness,  the  two  brothers  enquired 
into  it,  and  obtained  complete  proof  of  his  guilt. 
Upon  this  they  delivered  into  his  hands  a  writteni 
sentence  of  suspension  in  these  terms  :  "  Because 
you  have  wrought  folly  in  Israel,  grieved  the  Holy 
l^iirit  of  God,  betrayed  your  own  soul  into  tempt- 
ation and  sin,  and  the  souls  of  many  others,  whom 
you  ought,  even  at  the  peril  of  your  own  life,  to 
have  guarded  against  all  sin ;  because  you  have 
^ven  occasion,  to  the  enemies  of  God,  wherever 
they  shall  know  these  things,  to  blaspheme  th6 
ways  and  truth  of  God ;  we  can  in  no  wise  receive 
you  as  a  f^low-labourer,  till  we  see  clear  proofs  of 
y<Hir  real  and  deep  repentance :  the  least  and 
lowest  proof  of  such  repentance  which  we  can  re* 
oeive  is  thi8,^tlia^  till  our  next  Conference,  you 
abstain  bodi  from  preaching  and  from  practiatog 
physic.  If  you  do  not,  we  are  clear :  we  cannot 
answer  for  the  consequences."  Tliey  were  not 
aware  at  the  time  of  the  extent  of  this  hypocrite's 
criniinality ;  but  enough  was  soon  discovered  to 
make  it  necessary  for  them  to  disclaim  him  by 
public  advertisements.  The  matter  became  so  no> 
torious  at  Norwich,  that  the  affidavits  of  the  women 
whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt,  were  printed 
and  hawked  about  the  streets.  The  people  Were 
ready  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  as  he  deserved.;  and 
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the  C17  agaiost  the  Methodists  was  such,  in  con- 
sequence, that  Charles  Wesley  said  Satan,  or  his 
apostles,  could  not  have  done  more  to  ^ut  the 
door  against  the  Gospel  in  that  place  for  ever. 

This  was  a  case  of  individual  villtuny,  and  pro- 
duced no  other  injury  to  Methodism  than  an  im- 
mediate scandal,  which  was  soon  blown  over.  But 
it  is  the  nature  of  mental,  as  well  as  of  corporeal 
diseases,  to  propagate 'themselves,  and  schism  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  of  all  errors.  One  sepa- 
ration had  already  taken  place  between  the  Me- 
thodists and  the  Moravians,  —  the  Calvinistic 
question  bad  made  a  second.  A  minor  schism  was 
now  made,  by  a  certain  James  Relly,  who,  having 
commenced  bis  career  under  the  patronage  of 
Whitefield,  ended  in  forming  a  heresy  of  his  own, 
which  had  the  merit,  at  least,  of  being  a  bumaner 
scheme  than  that  of  his  master,  bowever  untenable 
in  other  respects.  Shocked  at  the  intolerable  no- 
tion of  reprobation,  and  yet  desirous  of  holding 
the  tenet  of  election,  he  fancied  that  sin  was  to  be 
considered  as  a  disease,  for  which  the  death  of  our 
Redeemer  was  the  remedy ;  and  that,  as  evil  had 
been  introduced  into  human  nature  by  the  firat 
Adam,  who  was  of  the  earth,  earthly,  so  must  it 
be  expelled  by  the  second,  who  is  from  heaven, 
and  therefore  heavenly.  Pursuing  this  notion,  be 
taught  that  Christ,  as  a  Mediator,  was  united  to 
mankind,  and,  by  his  obedience  and  sufierings, 
had  as  fully  restored  the  whole  human  race  to  the 
divide  favour,  as  if  all  bad  obeyed  or  sufiered  in 
their  own  persons.  So  he  preached  a  finished  sal- 
3 
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■vation,  which  included  the  Hnal  restitution  of  al! 
&llen  intelligences.  Sin  being  only*  a  disease 
could  not  deserve  punishment:  it  was  in  itsdf^ 
and  in  its  consequences,  a  sufficient  evil;  for, 
while  it  existed,  darkness  and  unbelief  accom- 
panied it,  and  occasioned  a  privation  of  that  hap- 
piness  which  the  Almighty  designed  for  all  his 
creatures ;  but,  in  the  end,  all  would  be  delivered, 
and  the  elect  were  only  chosen  to  be  the  first 
fruits,  —  the  pledges  and  earnest  of  the  general 
harvest  Aelly  had,  fOr  his  co-adjutor,  one. Wil- 
liam Cudworth,  of  whom  Wesley  observed,  after 
an  interview  with  him,  '*  that  his  opinions  were 
all  his  own,  quite  new,  and  his  phrases  as  new  as 
his  opinions :  that  all  these  opinions,  yea,  and 
phrases  too,  he  affirmed  to  be  necessary  to  sal- 
vati<Hi ;  maintaining,  that  all  who  did  not  rec^ve 
tfaem  worshipped  another  God ;  and  that  he  was  as 
incapable  as  a  brute  beast  of  being  convinced,  even 
-in  the  smallest  point."  On  another  occasion  he 
remailcs,  that  Cudworth,  Relly,  and  their  asso- 
ciates abhorred  him  as  much  as  they  did  the  pope, 
and  ten  times  more  than  they  did  the  devil.  The 
devil,  indeed,  was  no  object  of  abhorrence  with 
them  :  like  Uncle  Toby,  they  were  sorry  for  him ; 
and,  like  Origen,  they  expected  his  reformation. 
They  formed  a  sect,  which  continues  to  exist  in 
America,  as  well  as  in  England,  by  th^  name  of 
the  Rellyan  Universalists ;  and,  it  is  said,  that 

■  .  Jwoet  Rell;  thould  bave  md  an  old  treatue  upon  the  ^nfulncM 
«f  Sin,  lAich,  twitwidwtmnding  it«  odd  title,  ii  the  work  of  a  laand 
Md powwiiil iatdl«ct.  Iflremonber  riglttl7,itiib;BiclioplU]ni9ldi. 
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Washington's  chaplain  was  a  preacher  of  this 
denomination. 

The  tendency  of  these  opinions  was  to  an  easy 
and  quiet  latitudinarianism.  AntinonitaDism,  with 
which  they  were  connected,  was  far  more  mis- 
chievouSt  when  combined  with  enthusiasm,  — and 
this  was  the  evil  to  which  Methodism  always 
perilously  inclined.  There  is  in.  the  Antinomian 
scheme*  and,  indeed,  in  all  predestinarian  schemes, 
an  audacity  which  is  congenial  to  certain  minds. 
They  feel  a  pride  in  daring  to  profess  doctrines 
which  are  so  revolting,  to  the  common  sense  and 
feelings  of  mankind.  Minds  of  a  similar  temper, 
.  but  in  a  far  worse  state,  maintain  the  notion  of  the 
necessity  *  of  human  actions,  but  reject  a  first 
cause.  It  is  from  a  like  efirontery  of  spirit  that 
this  last  and  worst  corruption  proceeds ;  and,  as 
the  causes  are  alike,  so  also  the  practical  conso* 
quences  of  antinomianisra  and  atheism  would  be 
the  same,  if  men  were  always  as  bad  as  their  opi- 
nions i  for  the  professors  of  both  have  emancipated 
themselves  from  any  other  restraint  than  what  may 
be  imposed  by  the  fear  of  human  laws. 

Wesley , -/Was  mistaken  in  supposing  the  doc- 
trine, that  there  is  no  sin  in  believers,  was  never 
beard  of  till  the  time  of  Count  Zinzendorff.  It 
is  as  old  in  England  as  the  t  Reformation,  and 

*  Archtushop  Sancroft  up  well  or  the  fatalut :  "  he  uiet  necewt^ 
H-  the  tAd  philo«apb«n  did  an  occult  quality,  though  to  a  diAmit 
piupoM:  Hat  mu  their  refuge  for  ignonnce;  Mt  i«  hit  HnctuaiT 
form." 

t  Burnet  ipeak*  of  certato  "  corrupt  Goipellen,  who  thoo^  if 
tliqr  mapJBed  Chritt  much,  and  dependod  on  bii  mcritf  and  intir- 
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might  undoubtedly  be  traced  in  many  an  early 
heresy.  The  Moravians  had  the  rare  merit  of 
sometimes  acknowledging  their  errors,  and  correct- 
ing them }  on  this  point,  they  modified  their  lan- 
guage till  it  became  reasonable;  but  the  Me- 
thodists  had  caught  the  error,  and  did  not  so  easily 
rid  themselves  of  it.  "  God  thrust  us  out,"  says 
Wesley,  speaking  of  himself  and  his  brother,  "  ut- 
terly against  our  will,  to  raise  a  holy  people. 
When  Satan  could  no  otherwise  prevent  this,  he 
threw  Calvinism  in  our  way,  and  then  *  Antino- 
mianism,  which  struck  at  the  root  both  of  inward 
and  outward  holiness."  He  acknowledged  that 
they  had,  unawares,  leaned  too  much  toward  both  ; 
and  that  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  lies  within  a  hair'» 
breadth  of  them :  "  So,"  said  he,  ■*  that  it  is  al- 
together foolish  and  sinful,  because  we  do  not 
quite  agree  either  with  one  or  the  other,  to  run 


cetnon,  the;  could  not  perish,  which  wmj  locTer  dief  led  their  Utm. 
And  tpednl  care  «u  taken  in  the  Homiltet  to  rectify  thi*  error." 
*  Tbiiperaiciotudoctriiiewat  well  explained  Id  the  firtt  Conference : 
"  Q.  What  ii  Antioomiuiiun  ? 
A.  The  doctrine  which  makei  void  the  law  through  fithh. 
Q.  What  ere  the  main  pillan  thereof? 
J.  1.  That  Christ  aboliihed  the  moral  law: 

S.  That  thei«fore  ChriBtiana  are  not  obliged  to  dbtem  it; 
9.  That  one  branch  of  Chriitian  Ubertj  ii  liberty  from  d!)eyiDg 
the  coDimandmenti  of  God : 

4.  That  it  in  bondage  to  do  a  thing,  becaute  it  ii  commuided; 

or  forbear  it,  becaoM  il  ia  forbidden : 

5.  That  a  believer  is  not  aiSged  to  uie  the  ordinaDcet  of  Ood, 

or  to  do  good  worki : 
«.  That  a  preacher  ought  not  to  exhort  to  good  woriu;  not  nn- 
Mieren,  becauie  it  ii  bnrtful ;  not  bdieTen,  becaoie  it  b 
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ftom  them  as  far  as  ever  we  can."  Tte  qu^sUoD^ 
"  Wherein  may  we  come  to  the  very  edge  of  Cal- 
vinism?"  was  pn^roeed  in  the  second. Conference; 
and  the  answer  was»  **  In  ascribing  all  go6d  to  the 
free-grace  of  God ;  in  denying  all  natural  free' 
will,  and  all  power  antecedent  to  grace ;  and  in 
excluding  all  merit  from  man,  even  for  what  he 
haR  or  does  by  the  grace  of  Grod.*'  This  was  en- 
deavouring to  split  the  hair.  "Wherein  may  we 
come  to  the  edge  of  Antinomianism  ?"  was  asked 
likewise  j  and  the  answer  was  leas  objectionable, 
*'  In  exalting  the  merits  and  love  of  Christ ;  in 
rejfHcing  evermore." 

■  In  endeavouring  to  approach  the  edge  of  this 
perilous  notion,  .Wesley  went  sometimes  too  near. 
But  his  general  opinion  could  not  be  mistaken ; 
and  wfaen  any  of  his  foUowera  fell  into  the  error, 
be  contended  against  it  zealously.  It  was  a 
greater  hindrance,  he  said,  to  the  word  of  God, 
than  any,  or  all  others  put  together :  and  he  some- 
times complains,  that  most  of  the  seed  which  had 
been  sown  during  so  many  years,  had  been  rooted 
up  and  destroyed  by  "  the  wild  boars,  the  fierce,  nn- 
dean,  brutish,  blasphemous  *  Antinomians."  From 

■  The  Btinex«d  extract  fimnWeilQ'*  Journal  will  ibow  that  tbii 
lli"g"T  "  not  too  itroi^E  ■■  I  came  to  WenEbiuj.  Tbe  Antiooiiiiaii 
teadien  had  laboured  hard  to  deatroy  thii  poor  people.  I  talked  an 
boar  with  the  chief  of  then,  Stephen  'HiiiixuDi.  I  wai  in  doubt 
whether  pride  had  not  made  him  vad.  An  uncominon  wildneu  end 
fiercenecs  in  hii  air,  hia  word*,  and  the  whole  ihbudct  of  his  behaviour, 
alnuNt  induced  nie  to  think  God  had,  for  a  leBtoD,  given  him  up 
into  the  bandi  of  Satan.  In  the  erening  I  preached  at  fiirmin^aio. 
Here  another  ot  tbar  [ullara,  J——  W— ,  came  to  ine,  and  look- 
ing overly  ihoulder,«aid,  'Don't  think  I  wont  to  be  in  your  lodetj; 
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;thi3  reproacb,  indeed,  which  attaches  to  many  of 
his  Calvinistic  opponents,  he  was  entirely  clear, 
and  the  great  body  of  his  society  has  continued 
so.  Eut  his  disposition  to  believe  in  miraculous 
manifestations  of  divine  favours,  led  him  somer 
times  to  encourage  an  enthusiasm  which  impeached 
his  own  judgement, .  and  brought  a  scand^  upon 
Methodism. 

Among  the  converts  to  Methodism  at  this  time 
were  Mr.  Beiridge^  vicar  of  Everton,  in  Bedford- 
shire, and  Mr.  Hickes,  vicar  of  Wrestlingworthj 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Tbese  persons,  by 
their  preaching,  produced  the  same  contagious 
convulsions  in  their  hearers,  as  bad  formerly  pre- 
vailed at  Bristol}  and  though  time  had  sobered 
Mr.  Wesley's  feelings,  and  matured  his  judgement, 
he  was  so  far  deceived,  that  he  recorded  the  things 
which  occurred*  not.as  psychcdogical,  but  as  reli- 
gious cases.    They  were  of  the  most  frightful  and 


but  if  you  ire  free  to  speak  to  me,  you  may.'  I  will  let  down  the  con* 
TCtMtioD,  dnadftil  a*  it  wu,  in  the  very  manner  wherdn  it  paned, 
that  every  *erion>  pcnon  mayiee  the  true  picture  of  AntinomiBninn 
full  grown;  and  may  know  what  these  men  mean  by  their  faTourite 
pbiMe  of  being  perfect  in  Chrii^  not  in  themselvet.  '  Do  you  believe 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  Ood?'  '  I  hare  not.  lam 
not  under  the  law.  I  life  by  faith.'—'  Have  you,  as  liring  by  iuth, 
a  right  to  eveiy  thing  in  the  world?*  '  I  have.  All  ii  mine,  unce 
Chrift  ii  nune.' — '  May  you  then  take  any  thing  jou  will,  any  where  ? 
SuppoK,  out  of  a  shop,  without  the  conaent  or  knowledge  of  the 
owner?'  '  I  may,  if  I  want  it;  for  it  b  mine;  only  I  will  not  give 
offimce.*— *  Hare  you  alao  a  right  b>  all  the  women  in  the  world  ?* 
'  Yet,  iftbey  content.'—'  4^  ■■  not  that  ann?'  '  Yea,  to  him 
that  diink*  it  a  nn ;  but  not  to  those  whoae  hearti  are  ine.'  The 
■ame  Uung  that  wretch,  Roger  Ball,  afirned  in  Dublin.  Sorely  theie 
■re  the  fim-bom  children  «f  Satan  1" 
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extraordinaiy  kind.  An  eye  witness  described  the 
church  at  Everton  as  crowded  with  persona  from 
all  the  country  round ;  "  the  windows,**  he  says, 
"  being  filled*  within  and  without,  and  even  the 
outside  of  the  pulpit,  to  the  very  top,  so  that  Mr. 
Berridge  seemed  almost  stifled  with  their  breath  ; 
yet,"  the  relat6r  continues,  "  feeble  and  sickly  as 
he  is,  he  was  continually  strengthened,  and  his 
voice,  for  th^  most  part,  distinguishable  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  outcries.  When  the  power  of  re- 
ligion begun  to  be  spoke  of,  the  presence  of  God 
really  filled  the  place ;  and  while  poor  sinners  felt 
the  sentence  of  death  in  their  souls,  what  sounds 
of  distress  did  I  hear!  The  greatest  number  of 
them  who  cried,  or  fell,  were  men  ;  but  some  wo- 
men, and  several  children,  felt  the  power  of  the 
same  Almighty  Spirit,  and  seemed  just  sinking 
into  hell.  This  occasioned  a  mixture  of  various 
sounds ;  some  shrieking,  some  roaring  a;Ioud.  The 
most  general  was  a  loud  breathing,  like  that  of 
people  half-strangled,  and  gasping  for  life }  and, 
indeed,  almost  all  the  cries  were  like  those  of  hu^ 
man  creatures  dying  in  bitter  anguish.  Great 
numbers  wept  without  any  noise  i  others  fell  down 
as  dead ;  some  sinking  in  silence,  some  with  ex- 
treme noise  and  violent  agitation.  I  stood  on  the 
pew  iteat,  as  did  a  young  man  in  the  opposite  pew, 
an  able-bodied,  fresh,  healthy  countryman^  but, 
in  a  moment,  white  he  seemed  to  think  of  nothing 
less,  down  he  dropt,  with  a  violence  inconceiv- 
able- The  adjoining  pews  seemed,  shook  with  bis 
fall :  I  heard  afterwards  the  stamping  of  his  feet, 
6 
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ready  to  break  the  boards,  as  he  lay  in  strong  coti* 
T^one  at  the  bottom  of  the  pew.  When  he  fdl, 
Mr.  B  ■  ■  H  and  I  fett  our  souls  thrilled  with  a 
momentary  dread  ;  as,  when  one  man  is  killed  by 
a  cannon-ball,  another  <^en  feels  the  wind  of  it 
Among  the  children  who  felt  ^e  arrows  of  the 
Almighty,  I  saw  a  sturdy  boy,  about  eight  years 
old,  who  roared  ^ove  his  fellows,  and  seemed,  in 
his  agony,  to  struggle  with  the  strength  of  a  grown 
man.  His  face  was  red  as  scarlet  ^  and  almost  all 
on  whom  God  laid  his  hand,  turned  either  very 
red,  or  ahnost  block." 

The  congregation  adjourned  to  Mr.  Berridge's 
bouse,  whither  those  who  were  still  in  the  fit  were 
carried :  the  maddened  people  were  eager  for  morci 
stimulants,  and  the  insane  vicar  was  as  wilting  to 
adtnittister  more,  as  they  were  to  receive  it.  •*  I 
stayed  in  the  next  room,"  says  the  relator*  **  and 
saw  a  giri,  whom  I  had  observed  peculiarly  dis- 
tressed in  the  church,  lying  on  the  flow  as  one 
dcatt  bnt  wkhoot  any  ghastliness  in  her  face.  In 
a  fcrw  minutes  we  were  iDfonned  of  a  woman  filled 
with  peaice  and  joy,  who  was  crying  out  just  be* 
fioce.  Sbe  had  come  thirteen  miles,  and  is  the 
same  person  who  dreamed  Mr.  Berridge  would 
come  to  bis  village  on  that  very  day  whereon  he 
ifid  come,  though  without  either  knowing  the 
place  or  the  way  to  it.  Sbe  was  convinced  at  that 
time.  Just  as  we  besrd  of  her  deliverance,  t^d 
girl  <x)  the  floor  began  to  stir.  She  was  then  set  in 
a  diair,  and,  after  siting  a  while,  suddenly  ron 
up,  rejoictng  in  God.    Her  face  was  covered  wit^ 
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the  most :  beautiful  .smile  I  ever  saw.  She  fre- 
quently fell  .on  her  knees,  butwas  generally  run- 
ning to  and  fro,  speaking  these  and  the  like 
words:  **  Oh,  what  can  Jesus  doibr  lost  sinners! 
He  has  fbigiven  all  my  sins  !  I  am  in  Heaven !  I 
am  in  Heaven  !  Oh,  how  he  .loves  me,  and  how  I 
love  him  I"  :Meantime  I  saw  a  thin  pale  girl, 
weeping  with  sorrow  for  herself,  and  joy  for  her 
companion.  Quickly  the  smiles  of  Heaven  came 
likewise  on  her,  and  her  praises  joined  with  those 
of  the  other.    I  also  then  laughed  with  extreme 

joy ;  so  did  Mr.  B 11,  who  said  it  was  more 

than  he  could  well  bear ;  so  did  all  who  knew  the 
Lord,  and  some  of  those  who  were  waiting  for  sal> 
vatioji,  till  the  cries  of  them  who  were  struck  witli 
the  arrows  of  conviction,  were  almost  lost  in  the 
sounds  pf  joy.  —  Mr.  Berridge  about  this  time  re- 
tired ;  we  continued,  praising  God  with  all  our 
might,  and  bis  work  went  on.  I  had  for  some 
time  observed  a  young  woman  all  in  tears,  but  now 
her  countenance  changed :  the  unspeakable  joy  ap- 
peared  in  her  face,  which,  quick  as  lightning,-  was 
filled. with  smiles,  and  became  a  crimson  colour. 
About  the  same ,  time  John  Keeling,  of  Potton, 
fpll.into.an  agony;  but  he  grew  calm  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  though  wJtliout  a  clear  sense 
of  pardon.  Immediately  after,  a  stranger, ,  weU 
dressed,  who  stood  facing, me,  fell  backward  to  the 
wall,  then  forward  on .  hia  knees,  wringing  bta 
h»nds,  and  roariug  like  a  bull.  His  face  at  first 
turned  quite  red,  then  almost  black.  He  rose  and 
nm  agaipst  the  .wall,  till  Mr.  Keeling  and  Hn9tk«: 
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held  him.  He  screamed  out,  <  Oh,  what  diall  I 
do !  what  shall  I  do !  Oh,  for  one  drop  of  the  blood 
of  Christ!'  Aa  he  spoke,  God  set  his  soul  at 
liberty :  he  knew  his  sins  were  blotted  out ;  and 
the  rapture  he  was  in  seemed  too  great  for  human 
nature  to  bear.  He  had  come  forty  miles  to  hear 
Mr.  Berridge. 

**  I  observed,  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Coe  (that 
was  his  name)  began  to  rejoice,  a  girl  eleven  or' 
twelve  years  old,  exceedingly  poorly  dressed,  who 
appeared  to  be  as  deeply  wounded,  and  as  desirous 
of  salvation,  as  any.  But  I  lost  sight  of  her,  till 
I  beard  the  joyful  sound  of  another  born  in  Sion, 
aad  found,  upon  enquiry,  it  was  her,  the  poor, 
disconsolate,  gypsey-lookiog  child.  And  now  did 
I  see  such  a  sight  as  I  do  not  expect  again  on  this 
aide  eternity.  The  faces  of  the  three  justified 
children,  and,  I  think,  of  all  the  believers  present, 
did  really  shine;  and  such  a  beau^,  such  a  Idok 
of  extreme  happiness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
divine  love  and  simplicity,  did  I  never  see  in  hu- 
man laces  till  now.  The  newly  justified  eagerly 
embraced  one  another,  weeping  on  each  otber's 
necks  for  joy,  and  besought  both  men  and  women 
to  help  them  in  praising  God.*'  The  same  fits 
were  {H-oduced  by  Mr.  Hickes's  preaching  at 
Wrestlingworth,  whither  this  relator  proceeded;  and 
there  alto  the  poor  creatures,  who  were  under  the 
paroxysm,  were  carried  into  the  parsonage,  where 
some  lay  as  if  they  were  dead,  and  others  lay 
struggling.  In  both  churches  several  pews  and 
beiu^cs  were  broken  by  the  violent  struggUog  of 
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the  iiiffsven;  "  yet,"  says  the  narrator,  «  it  is 
COinnioD  for  people  to  retnAin  unaffected  there^  and 
afterward  drop  down  in  their  way  home.  Some 
have  been  found  lying  as  dead  in  the  road ; .  others 
in  Mr.  Berridge's  garden,  not  being  able  to  walk 
iron)  the  church  to  his  house,  though  it  is  not  two 
hundred  yards."  The  person  who  thus  minutely 
described  the  progress  of  this  powerful  contagion, 
observes,  that  few  old  people  experienced  any 
thing  of  what- he  called  the  work  of  God,  and 
scarce  any  of  the  rich ;  and,  with  that  uncharitabte 
spirit,  which  is  one  of  the  surest  and  worst  electa 
of  SHch  supcffstitiou,  he  remarks,  that  three  &rm- 
ersk  in  three  several  villages,  who  set  themaelve* 
to  o^^ose  it,  all  died  within  a  month, 
,  Such  success  made  Berridge  glorious  in  his  own 
^yes,  as  well  as  in  those  of  all  the  fanatics  round 
about.  He  travelled  about  the  coqntiy,  making 
Bverton  still  Uie  centre  of  his  excursions  -,  and  he 
confesses  th^  on  one  occasion,  when  be  mounted 
B  table  upon  a  common  near  Cambridge  and  saw 
nearly  ten  thousand  people  assembled,  and  many: 
gownsmen  among  them,  he  paused  after  he  had 
given  out  his 'text,  thinking  of  '<  something  pretty 
to  set  off  with ;  but,"  aays  he,  "  the  Ix>rd  so  con- 
founded me,  (08  indeed  it  was  meet,  for  I  was 
peeking  not  his  glory,  but  my  own,)  that  I  was  in 
a  perfect  labyrinth,  and  found  that,  if  I  did  not 
begin  immediately,  I  must  go  down  without  apeak- 
ing ;  80  I  broke ,  out  with  the  first  word  that  oc- 
curiied,  not  knowing  whether  I  should  be  able  to 
acid  any  more.  .  Then  the  Lord  (^ned  my  mouth, 
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taahliag  me  to  speak  near  an  hour,  without  my 
kind  of  perplexity,  and  so  loud,  that  every  one 
might  hear/'  For  a  aeuon  thu  man  produoed'a 
-more  violent  influenza  of  fanaticism,  than  had  ever 
followed  upon  either  Whitefidd's  or  Wesley's 
preaching.  Hie  people  flocked  to  hear  htm  in 
such  numbers,  that  his  church  could  not  contain 
them,  and  they  adjourned  into  a  field.  "  Some 
of  them,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  who  were  here 
pricked  to  the  heart,  were  aflected  in  an  astonish- 
ing manner.  The  first  man  I  saw  wounded  would 
have  dropped,  but  others,  catching  hitn  in  their 
arms,  did  indeed  prop  him  up ;  but  were  so  far 
from  keeping  him  still,  that  he  caused  all  of  them 
to  totter  and  tremble.  His  own  shaking  exceeded 
that  of  a  cloth  in  the  wind.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
I^rd  came  upon  him  like  a  giant,  taking  htm  by 
the  neck,  and  shaking  all  bis  bones  in  pieces.  One 
woman  tore  up  the  ground  with  her  hands,  filling 
them  with  dust,  and  with  the  hard-trodden  grass, 
on  which. I  saw  her  lie  with  her  hands  clinched,  aa 
one  dead,  when  the  multitude  dispersed  :  another 
roared  and  screamed  in  a  more  dreadful  agtmy 
Ifaan  ever  I  heard  before.  I  omit  the  rejoicing  of 
believers,  becuise  of  their  number,  and  the  &e- 
vjuency  thereof;  though  the  manner  was  strange, 
some  ^  them  being  quite  overpowered  with  divine 
love,  and  only  showing  enough  of  natural  life  to 
let  us  know  they  were  overwhelmed  with  joy  and 
life  eternal.  Some  continued  long  as  if  they  were 
dead,  but  with  a  calm  sweetness  in  their  looks.  I 
saw  one  who  lay  two  or  three  hours  in  the  open 
y  » 
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air,  and  being  then  carried  into  the-  house,  con- 
tinued insenBible  another  hour,  as  if  actually  dead. 
'Hie'  first  sign  of  Jife  she  showed  was  a  rapture  of 
praise,'  intermixed  with  a  small  jojous  laughter.** 
It  may  excite  astonishment  in  other  countries,  and 
reasonable  regret  in  this,  that  there  should  be  no 
authority  capable  of  restraining  extravagaDcies 
and  indecencies  like  these. 

Berridge  had  been  curate  of  Stapleford,  near 
Cambridge,  several  years,  and  now,  after  what  he 
called  his  conversion,  his  heart  was  set  upoo 
preaching  a  "  gospel-sennon"  there,  which,  he 
said,  he  had  never  done  before.  Some  fifteen 
hundred  persons  assembled  in  a  field  to  bear  him. 
The  contagion  soon  began  to  show  itself  among 
those  who  were  pre-disposed  for  it :  others,  of  a 
different  temper,  mocked  and  mimicked  these  poor 
creatures  in  their  convulsions ;  and  some  perscms, 
who  were  in  a  better  state  of  mind  than  either,  in- 
dignant at  the  extravagance  and  indecency  of  the 
scene,  called  aioud  to  have  those  wretches  horse- 
whipped out  of  the  field.  «  Well  (says  the  fana- 
tical writer)  may  Satan  be  enraged  at  the  cries  of 
the  people,  and  the  prayers  they  make  in  the  bit^ 
temess  of  their  souls,'  seeing  we  know  these  are 
the  chief  times  at  which  Satan  is  cast  out." — "  I 
heard  a  dreadful  noise,  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
congregation  (says  this  writer),  and  turning  thither, 
saw  one  Thomas  Skinner  coming  forward,  the 
most  horrible  human  figure  I  ever  saw.  His  lai^e 
wig  and  hair  were  coal-black;  his  face  distorted 
beyond   all  description.     He  roared  incessantly, 
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throwing  and  clapping  his  hands  together  with  his 
whole  force.  Several  were  terrified,  and  hastened 
out  of  his  way.'  I  was  glad  to  hear  him»  after  a 
while,  pray  aloud.  Not  a  few  of  the  triflers  grew 
serious,  while  his  kindred  and  acquaintance  were 
Tery  unwilling  to  believe  even  their  own  eyes  and 
ears.  They  would  fain  have  got  him  away ;  but 
he  fell  to  the  earth,  crying,  *  My  burden!  my 
burden !  I  cannot  bear  it !'  Some '  of  his  brother 
sco£^  were  calling  for  horsewhips,  till  they  saw 
him  extended  on  his  back  at  full  length :  they 
then  said  he  was  dead  ;  and  indeed  the  only  sign 
of  life  was  the  working  of  his  breast,  and  the  dis- 
tortions of  his  face,  while  the  veins  of  his  neck 
were  swelled  as  if  ready  to  hurst.  He  was,  just 
before,  the  chief  captain  of  Satan's  forced :  none 
yraa  by  nature  more  fitted  for  mockery ;  none 
could  swear  more  heroically  to  whip  out  of  the 
close  all  who  were  afiected  by  the  preaching."— 
Berridge  bade  the  people  take  warning  by  him, 
while  he  lay  roaring  and  tormented  on  the  ground. 
"  His  agonies  lasted  some  hours ;  then  his  body 
and  soul  were  eased." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  of  the  many  persons 
who  have  gone  through  this  disease,  no  one  should 
have  recorded  his  case  who  was  capable  of  describ- 
ing his  sensations  accurately,  if  not  of  analyzing 
them.  Berridge  and  Hickes  are  said  to  have 
**  awakened"  about  four  thousand  souls  in  the 
course  of  twelve  months.  Imposture  in  all  de- 
grees, from  the  firet  natural  exaggeration  to  down- 
right fraud,  kept  pace  with  enthusiasm.  A  child, 
Y  4 
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seven  years  old,  saw  visions,  and  **  astonished  the 
neighbours  with  her  innocent  awful  manner  of  re- 
lating them."  A  young  man,  whose  mother  afr 
jfirmed  that  he  had  had  fits,  once  a-day  at  least, 
fftt  the  last  two  years,  began  to  pray  in  those  fits; 
protesting  afterwards,  that  he  knew  not  a  word  of 
what  he  had  spoken,  but  was  as  ignorant  of  the 
matter  as  if  he  had  been  dead  all  the  while.  Thia 
impostor,  when  he  was  about  to  exhibit,  stiffened 
himself  like  a  statue ;  "  bis  very  neck  seemed  made 
of  iron."  After  he  had  finished,  his  body  grew 
flexible  by  degrees,  bat  seemed  to  be  convulsed 
from  head  to  foot  i  and  when  he  thought  proper  to 
recover,  be  said,  "  he  was  quite  resigned  to  the 
will  of  God,  who  gave  him  such  strength  in  the 
inner  man,  that  he  did  not  find  it  grievous,  neither 
could  ask  to  be  delivered  from  it." — *'  1  dis> 
coursed,"  says  the  credulous  relater  of  these  things, 
**  with  Anne  Thorn,  who  told  me  of  much  heavi- 
ness following  the  visions  with  which  she  had  been 
tivoured;  but  said  she  was,  at  intervals,  visited 
still  with  so  much  overpowering  love  and  joy,  espC' 
ciaUy  at  the  Lord's  supper,  that  she  oft^n  lay  in  a 
trance  for  many  hours.  She  is  twenty-one  years 
(Ad.  We  were  soon  after  called  into  the  garden, 
where  Fatty  Jenkins,  one  of  the  same  age,  was  so 
overwhelmed  with  the  love  of  God,  that  she  sunk 
down,  and  appeared  as  one  in  a  pleasant  deepf 
only  with  her  eyes  open.  Yet  she  had  often  joit 
strength  to  utter,  with  a  low  voice,  ejacuIatioDs ' 
of  }oy  and  praise;  but  no  woi-ds  coming  up  to 
what  she  felt,  she  frequently  laughed  while  ^e 
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saw  his  f^ty.  This  is  quite  imititetligible  to 
ittany,  for  a  stranger  interroeddleth  not  with  our 
joy.  So  it  was  to  Mr.  M.  who  douhted  whether 
God  or  the  devil  had  filled  her  with  love  aad 
praise.  Ob,  the  depth  of  human  wisdom !  Mr.  R^ 
in  the  mean  time,  was  filled  with  a  solemn  awe.  I 
no  sooner  sate  down  hy  her,  than  the  Spirit  of  God 
poured  the  same  blessedness  into  my  soul.** 

Whether  this  were  foUy  or  fraud,  the  conse- 
quences that  were  likely  to  result  did  not  eso^ 
the  apprdiension  of  persons  who,  thou^  them- 
selves afiectad  strongly  by  the  disease,  still  retained 
some  command  oS  reason.  They  began  to  doubt 
whether  sirch  trances  were  not  the  work  of  Satan ; 
with  the  majority,  however,  they  passed  for  efiects 
of  grace.  Wesley,  who  believed  and  recorded  them 
as  such,  enquired  of  the  patients,  when  he  came  to 
Everton.  concerning  their  state  of  feeling  in  these 
trances.  The  persons,  who  appear  to  have  been 
all  young  women  and  girls,  agreed,  "  that  when 
they  went  away,  as  they  termed  it,  it  was  al- 
-ways  at  the  time  they  were  fullest  of  the  love  of 
God :  that  it  came  upon  them  in  a  moment*  with- 
out any  previous  notice,  and  took  away  all  their 
senses  and  strength :  that  there  were  some  excep- 
tions, but,  generally,  from  that  moment  they  were 
in  another  world,  knowing  nothing  of  what  was 
done  or  said  by  all  that  were  round  about  them." 
He  bad  now  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  case. 
Some  persons  were  singing  hymns  in  Berridg«*s 
house,  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  pnjsently 
Wedey  was  sommoiied  by  fierridge  himself,  with 
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fnfonnation  that  one  of  them,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  was 
fallen  into  a  trance.  '*  I  went  down  immediately," 
says  Mr.  Wesley,  "  and  found  her  sitting  on  a 
stool,  and  leaning  against  the  w^l,  with  her  eyes 
open  and  fixed  upward.  I  made  a  motion,  as  if 
going  to  strike ;  but  they  continued  immoveable. 
Her  face  showed  an  unspedcable  mixture  of  re- 
verence and  love,  while  silent  tears  stole  down 
her  cheek.  Her  lips  were  a  Httle  open,  and  some- 
times moved,  but  not  enough  to  cause  any  sound. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  ever  saw  a  human  face 
look  so  beautiful.  Sometimes  it  was  covered  with 
a  smile,  as  irom  joy  mixing  with  love  and  reve- 
rence }  but  the  tears  fell  still,  though  not  so  fast. 
Her  pulse  was  quite  regular.  In  about  half  an 
hour  I  observed  her  countenance  change  into  the 
form  of  fear,  pity,  and  distress.  Then  she  burst 
into  a  fiood  of  tears,  and  cried  out,  *  Dear  Lord ! 
they  will  be  damned !  they  will  all  be  damned  1' 
But,  in  about  five  minutes,  her  smiles  returned, 
and  only  love  and  joy  appeared  in  her  face.  About 
half  an  hour  after  six,  I  observed  distress  take 
place  again,  and  soon  after  she  wept  bitterly,  and 
cried,  *  Dear  Lord,  they  will  go  to  hell !  the 
world  will  go  to  hell !'  Soon  after  she  said,  *  Cry 
aloud !  spare  not !'  and  in  a  few  moments  her  look 
was  composed  again,*  and  spoke  a  mixture  of  re- 
verence, joy,  and  love.  Then  she  said  aloud, 
*  Crive  God  the  glory  !'  About  seven  her  senses 
returned.  I  asked,  '  Where  have  you  been  ?* — *  I 
have  been  with  my  Saviour.' — *  la  heaven,  or  (xi 
earth?*— <  I  cannot  tell  j  but  I  was  in  glory!'— 
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•  Why,  tii«i,  did  you  cry  ?* — '  Not  for  myself,  but 
for  the  world ;  for  I  saw  they  were  on  the  brink  of 
bell.* — *  Whom  did  you  desire  to  give  the  glory  to 
God  ?' — '  Ministers  that  cry  aloud  to  the  world  j 
else  they  will  be  proud }  and  then  God  will  leave 
them,  and  they  will  lose  their  own  souls.' " 

With  all  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  (and 
few  persons  have  had  such  opportunities  of  exten- 
sive and  intimate  observation^)  Wesley  bad  not 
discovered  that,  when  occasion  is  afforded  for  im- 
posture of  this  kind,  the  propensity  to  it  is  a -vice 
to  which  children  and  young  persons  are  especially 
addicted.  If  there  be  any  natural  obliquity  of 
mind,  sufficient  motives  are  found  in  the  pride  of 
deceiving  their  elders,  and  the  pleasure  which  they 
feel  in  exercising  the  monkey-like  instinct  of  imi- 
tation. This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  recorded 
tales  of  witchcraft  in  this  country,  in  New-Eng- 
land, and  in  Sweden  ;  and  it  is  from  subjects  like 
this  girl,  wh(Ke  acting  Wesley  beheld  with  reve- 
rential credulity,  instead  of  reasonable  suspicion, 
that  the  friars  have  made  regular-bred  saints,  such 
as  Rosa  of  Peru,  and  Catharine  of  Sienna.  With 
regard  to  the  bodily  efiects  that  ensued,  when- 
ever the  spiritual  influenza  began,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  their  reality ;  but  it  had  so  much  the 
appearance  of  an  influenza,  ragii^  for  a  while,  af- 
fecting those  within  its  sphere,  and  then  dying  away, 
that  Wesley  could  not  be  so  fully  satisfied  con- 
cerning the  divine  and  supernatural  exciting  .cause, 
.as  he  had  been  when  first  the  disease  manifested 
itse)f  at  Bristol,  and  as  he  still  desired  to  be.     "  I 
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have  generally  observed/*  said  he,  *<  more  or  less 
of  these  outward  symptoms  to  attend  the  b^n-  * 
ning  of  a  general  work  of  God.  So  it  was  in  New- 
England,  Scotland,  H<^land,  Ireland,  and  many 
parts  of  England ;  but,  after  a  time,  they  gradually 
decrease,  and  the  work  goes  on  more  quietly  and. 
silently.  Those  whom  it  pleases  God  to  employ 
in  his  work,  ought  to  be  quite  passive  in  this  re- 
spect :  they  should  choose  nothing,  but  leave  en- 
tirely to  him  all  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
work." 

Returning  to  Everton,  about  four  months  after- 
wards, he  found  '*  a  remarkable  difference  as  to 
the  manner  of  the  work.  None  now  were  in 
trances,  none  cried  out,  none  fell  down,  or  were 
convulsed.  Only  some  trembled  exceedingly;  a 
low  murmiur  was  heard,  and  many  were  refreshed 
with  the  multihtde  qf peace."  The  disease  had  spent 
itself,  and  the  reflections  which  he  makes  upon 
this  change,  show  that  others  had  begun  to  sus- 
pect its  real  nature,  and  that  he  himself  was  en- 
deavouring to  quiet  his  own  suspicions.  "  The 
danger  was"  says  h^  "  to  r^ard  extraordinary 
circumstances  too  much, — such  as  outcries*  con- 
vulsions,  visions,  tranc,es,  as  if  these  were  essen- 
tial to  the  inward  work,  so  that  it  could  not  go  on 
without  them.  Perhaps  the  danger  is,  to  regard 
them  too  little ;  to  condemn  them  alt(^;eUier ;  to 
imagine  they  had  nothing  of  God  in  them,  and 
were  a  hindrance  to  his  work ;  whereas  the  truth 
is,  1.  God  suddenly  and  strongly  convinced  many 
that  they  were  l(»t  sinners,  the  natural  conse- 
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quences  whereof  were  sadden  outcriea,  and  strong 
bodily  convuUions.  ^.  To  strengthen  and  eo- 
courage  them  that  believed,  and  to  make  his  work 
more  apparent,  he  favoured  several  of  them  with 
divine  dreams ;  others  with  trances  and  visions. 
3.  In  soi&e  of  these  instances,  afler  a  time,  nature 
mixed  with  grace.  4>.  Satan  likewise  mimicked 
this  work  of  Crod,  in  order  to  discredit  the  whole 
work  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  wise  to  give  up  this  part, 
any  mwe  than  to  give  up  the  whole.  At  first  it 
was,  doubtless,  wholly  from  God :  it  is  partly  so 
at  this  day ;  and  He  will  enable  us  to  discern  how 
far,  in  every  case,  the  work  is  pure,  and  when  it 
mixes  or  degenerates.  Let  us  even  suppose  that* 
in  some  few  cases,  there  was  a  mixture  of  dissi- 
mulation; that  persons  pretended  to  see  or  fed 
what  they  did  not,  and  imitated  the  cries  or  con- 
vulsive motions  of  those  who  were  really  ovei^ 
powered  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  yet  even  this 
should  not  make  us  either  deny  or  undervalue  the 
real  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  shadow  is  no  dispa- 
ragement of  the  substance,  nor  the  counterfeit  of 
the  real  diamond." 

His  tone,  perbi^  was  thus  moderated,  because^ 
by  recording  former  extravagancies  of  this  kind  in 
'  jbll  triumph,  he  had  laid  himself  open  to  attacks 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  repel.  Warburton 
hiid  censured  these  things  with  his  stnmg  sense 
and  powers  of  indignant  su'casm  \  and  they  had 
been  exposed  still  more  effectually  by  Bishop  La- 
vington,  of  Exeter,  in  «  A  Comparison  between  the 
Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  of  Papists."     Here 
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Wesley,  who  was  armed  and  proof  at  other  points, 
was  vulnerable.  He  could  advance  plausible  ar- 
gunients,  even  for  the  least  defensible  of  his 
doctrines;  and  for  his  irregularities,  some  that 
-were  valid  and  incontestable.  On  that  score  he 
was  justified  by  the  positive  good  which  Methodism 
had  done,  and  was  doing ;  but  here  he  stood  con- 
victed of  a  credulity  discreditable  to  himself,  and 
dangerous  in  its  consequences ;  the  whole  evil  of 
scenes  so  disorderly,  so  scandalous,  and  so  fright- 
ful, was  distinctly  seen  by  his  opponents ;  and 
perhaps  they  did  not  make  a  sufficient  allowance 
for  the  phenomena  of  actual  disease,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which,  Upon  their  first  appearance,  they 
were  likely  to  affect  a  mind,  heated  as  his  had  been 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career.  In  all  his 
other  controversies,  Wesley  preserved  that  urbane 
and  gentle  tone,  which  arose  from  the  genuine 
benignity  of  his  disposition  and  manners ;  but  he 
replied  to  Bishop  Lavington  with  asperity;  the 
attack  had  galled  him ;  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
his  opponent  stood  upon  the  vantage  ground,  and, 
evading  the  main  charge,  he  contented  himself  in 
his  reply  *  with  explaining  away  certain  passages, 
which  were  less  obnoxious  than  they  had  been 
made  to  appear,    and  disproving  some  person^ 

*  His  Journal  thows  that  he  UDdertook  the  taak  with  no  alacrity, 
"  J  b^an  writiDf  a  letter  to  the  Comparer  of  the  P^iittf  aad  Me- 
thodiiti.  Hearyvork;  <uch  as  Iihouldoeverchooie;  but  KHaetiinet 
it  mutt  be  done.  Well  might  the  ancient  >aj,  '  God  made  practiod 
ditiiuty  neceawrj ;  the  dnil,  controvcnial.'  But  it  ii  ntctuuj.  We 
muit  rewU'the  deril,  or  he  will  not  fleeftom  lu." 
IS 
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charges*  which  the  Bishop  had  repeated  upon  evi- 
dence that  appeared^  upon  enquiry,  not  worthy 
of  the  credit  he  had  given  to  it.  But  Wesley's 
resentments  were  never  histing :  of  this  a  passa|^ 
in  his  Journal*  written  a  few  years  aflerwards,  ai' 
fords  a  pleasing  proof.  Having  attended  service 
at  Eseter  cathedral,  he  says,  «  I  was  well  pleased 
to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper  with  my  old  op- 
ponent. Bishop  Lavington.  Oh  may  we  sit  down 
togetlier  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Father !"  He  un- 
derstood the  happiness  of  his  temper  in  this  re- 
spect, and  says  of  it,  "  I  cannot  but  stand  amazed 
at  the  goodness  of  God.  Others  are  most  assaulted 
on  the  weak  side  of  tbeir  soul ;  but  with  me  it  is 
quite  otherwise.  If  I  have  any  strength  at  all, 
(and  I  have  none  but  what  I  received,)  it  is  in  for- 
giving injuries ;  and  on  this  very  side  am  I  as- 
saulted more  frequently  than  on  any  other.  Yet 
leave  me  not  here  one  hour  to  myselfj  or  I  shall- 
betray  myself  and  Thee !" 

Warburton,  though  a  more  powerful  opponent, 
assailed  him  with  less  efiect.  Wesley  replied  to 
him  in  a  respectful  tone,  and  met  the  attack  fairly. 
He  entered  upon  the  question  of  Grace,  main- 
tained his  own  view  of  that  subject,  and  repeated, 
in  the  most  explicit  terms,  his  full  belief,  that  the 
course  which  he  and  bis  coadjutors  had  taken,  was 

•  On  thii  point  it  u  proper  to  itate,  that  be  (low  jiutice  to  the 
Biihop  in  hif  JounuL  For  when  he  notice*  that,  calling  upon  the 
penon  who  wm  named  ai  the  aecuier,  the  told  him  readilj'  and  iw- 
peatedlj,  that  ihe  "  never  law  or  knew  my  barm  bj  him,"  he  adds, 
"  jet  I  am  not  lure  that  ihe  hai  not  and  juit  the  coamuy  to  othen. 
ffso,  die,  not  I,  miut  give  accouni  ibr  it  to  God," 
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Bpproved  by  miracles.  "  I  hav«  sem  with  my 
eyes,"  said  he,  **  and  heard  wiUi  my  ears,  several 
things  which,  to  the  best  of  my  judgement,  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  course  of  'natural 
causes,  and  which,  I  therefore  believe,  ought  t» 
be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  interposition  of 
Gpd.  If  any  man  choose  to  call  these  miracles,  I 
reclaim  not.  I  have  weighed  the  preceding  and 
following  circumstances ;  I  have  strove  to  account 
for  them  in  a  natural  way ;  but  could  not,  without 
doing  violence  to  ray  reason."  He  instanced  tbe 
case  d  John  Haydon,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  himself,  by  an  effi>rt  of  faith,  had  thrown  off  a 
fever.  The  truth  of  these  facts,  he  said,  was 
suppOTted  by  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses 
in  as  high  a  <iegree  as  any  reasonable  man  could 
desire :  the  witnesses  were  many  in  nuoober,  aud 
could  not  be  deceived  themselves;  for  they  saw 
-with  their  own  eyes,  and  heard  witii  their  own 
ears.  He  disclaimed  for  himself  any  part  in  Aem 
and  the  other  cases,  which  migbt  appear  to  re- 
dound to  his  praise :  his  will,  or  choice,  or  desire^ 
he  said,  b^  no  place  in  them ;  and  this,  he  argued, 
had  always  been  the  case  with  true  miracles;  fbr 
God  interposed  his  miraculous  powers  always 
according  to  his  own  sovereign  will ;  not  accord* 
ing  to  tbe  will  of  man,  neither  of  him  by  whom 
he  wrought,  nor  of  any  other  man  whatsoever. 
So  many  such  interpositions,  he  affirmed,  bad 
taken  place,  as  would  soon  leave  no  excuse  either 
for  denying  or  despising  them.  «•  We  desire  no 
^favour,"  said  he,  "  but  the  Justicct  that  diligent 
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iaquiry  okay  he  piad^  coacerniag  them.  W«  are 
X'B»dy  to  BaiDe  the  persons  <hi  whom  the  power  was 
sbown,  which  beloogfth  to  none  but  God.  (not 
pnei  or'two,  or  ten  or  twelve  only,) — to  poiot  out 
their  iilaces  of  abtode ;  and  we  engage  they  shall 
answer  every  pertinent  question  fairly  and  dir 
recUy;.  wd,  if  required,  shall  give  all  their  an* 
swt^s  upon  oftth,  before  any  who  are  empowered 
tp  receiye  them.  It  is  our  particular  request,  that 
the  circumstances  which  went  before,  which  ac- 
onvpanied,  and  which  followed  after  the  facts 
uadfTconsidenLtion,  may  be  thoroughly  examined^ 
aftd  punctu^ly  noted  down.  Let  but  this  be  done, 
(and  is  it  not  highly  needful  it  sliould,  at  least  by 
tJtose  who  would  form  ui  exact  judgement  ?)  and 
we  have  no  fear  that  any  reasonable  man  should 
scruple  to  say,  ■'  this  hath  God  wrought." 
'  It  had  never  entered  into  Wesley's  thoughts, 
when  he  thus  appealed  to  what  were  called  the 
outward  signs,  as  certainly  miraculous,  that  they 
were  the  manifestations  of  a  violent  and  specific 
disease,  produced  by  excessive  excitement  of  the 
mind,  communicable  by  sympathy,  and  highly 
contagious.  We  are  yet  far  from  understanding 
the  whole  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body ;  nor, 
perhaps,  will  it  ever  be  fully  understood.  It  was 
very  little  r^arded  in  Wesley's  time  j  these  pheno- 
mena therefore  were  considered  by  the  Methodists, 
and  by  those  who  beheld  them,  as  wfaoUy  mira- 
.  culous }  by  all  other  persons,  as  mere  exhibitions 
of  imposture.  Even  Charles  Wesley,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  much  was  voluntary,  had  no  suspicion 
VOL,  n.  z 
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that  the  rest  might  be  natural ;  and  John,  in  all 
cases  where  any  thing  supernatural  was  pretended^ 
was*  of  all  men,  the  most  credulous.  In  the  ex- 
cesses at  Everton  he  had,  however  reluctantly, 
perceived  something  which  savoured  of  fraud ;  and, 
a  few  years  afterward,  circumstances  of  much 
greater  notoriety  occurred,  when,  from  the  weak- 
ness of  his  mind,  he  encouraged  at  first  a  danger- 
ous enthusiasm,  which  soon  broke  out  into  open 
madness. 

Among  his  lay-preachers,  there  was  a  certdti 
George  Bell,  who  had  formerly  been  a  life-guards- 
man. Mr.  Wesley  published,  as  plainly  miraculous, 
an  account  of  an  instantaneous  cure  wrought  by 
this  man :  it  was  a  surgical  *  case,  alid  must,  tbere- 

*  "  Dec.  SB.  1T60,  I  made  a  particular  eBquir;  into  tbeca«e<^ 
Vtary  Special,  a  joung  woman  then  in  Tottenhaw-coart  Road.  She 
■Hd,  ■  Four  yean  dace,  t  (band  much  pain  in  my  braaiU,  and  lAer- 
wardi  hard  lump*.  Four  monthi  a^  my  left  bresit  broke,  and  ktft 
niDiuDg  comiouall;.  Growing  worte  and  wone,  after  Mtme  'dme  I 
mt  recomnMaded  to  St  Gfiorge**  Uo^tal.  I  wai  let  blood  maiqr 
timea,  and  took  hemlock  thrice  a  day ;  but  I  wat  no  better,  the  pain 
and  the  lump*  were  the  lame,^  and  tM>th  mjr  breaitt  were  quits  hMr6, 
and  black  at  aoot;  when,  jeatmhiy  le'nnight,  I  west  to  Hr.Owcn'i^ 
where  then  wat  a  meetiiig  for  prajer.  Hr.Bell  aaw  ate,  and  wAed, 
Hbtc  you  fidtli  to  be  healed?  1  laid,  ye*.  He  payed  tor  me,  and, 
in  a  moment,  all  my  pain  wai  gone.  But  the  next  day  I  felt  ■  little 
puB  agaia :  I  clapped  my  bandi  on  my  hraaati,  and  cried  ont,  LonI,  if 
thou  wilt,  thou  canit  make  me  whole !  It  wa*  gone;  and,  fiwo  tint 
hour,  I  have  had  no  pain,  no  lorenesi,  no  lumpt  or  nrelUng,  but  both 
ny  breaati  were  perfectly  well,  and  I  have  been  to  eternnce.'  "Now," 
■■|«  Mr.  Werley.  "  here  are  plun  fitcti ;  i.  ■hefooiillj  s.  the  it  well; 
3.  die  became  *o  in  a  moroenb  Which  of  thne  can,  with  any  mo. 
deity,  be  denied  ?"  It  is  not  a  Uttle  remarkable,  that,  after  Bell  had 
become  decidedly  cnuy,  recovered  bit  wit(,  ronaken  the  Methoditta, 
and  proEeued  himielf  a  tborou^  unbeliever,  Mr.  Wetley  diould  ttifl 
have  beliered  thl«  itory,  and  have  perdated  in  atking  the  Mme  quertion, 
without  UKpectii^  any  deceit  in  either  party.  The  fraud  lay  in  th^ 
woman,  B^  being  a  thorough  cnthudaW  at  that  time. 
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lore,  either  have  been  miracle-  or  fraud.  A  judi- 
cious enquiry  would  have  shown  that  Beflj  who 
was  not  in  a  saue  mind,  had  been  a  dupe  in  this- 
business  j  but  Wesley  contented  himself  with  the 
patient's  own  relation,  accredited  it  without  scruple, 
and  recorded  it  in  a  tone  of  exultation.  Bell  was 
at  that  time  crazy,  and  any  doubt  which  he  might 
have  entertained  of  his  own  supernatural  gifts,  was 
removed  by  this  apparent  miracle,  tlie  truth  of  which 
was  thus  attested.  Others  who  listened  to  him  be- 
came  as  crazy  as  himself;  and  Wesley  was  persuaded 
that,  "  being  full  of  love,"  they  were  actually  "fa- 
voured with  extraordinary  revelations  and  mahi- 
festations'  from  God.  But  by  this  very  thing," 
says  he,  "  Satan  beguiled  them  from  the  simpli- 
city that  is  in  Christ.  By  insensible  degrees,  they 
were  led  to  value  these  extraordinary  gifts,  more 
than  the  ordinary  grace  of  God ;  and  I  could  not 
convince  them,  that  a  grain  of  humble  love  was 
better  than  all  these  gifts  put  together." 

In  the  height  of  George  Bell's  extravagance,  he 
attempted  to  restore  a  blind  man  to  sight,  touched 
his  eyes  with  spittle,  and  pronounced  the  word 
^hphatha.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  ought 
to  have  a  power  of  sending  such  persons  to  Bed- 
lain,  for  the  sake  of  religion  and  of  decency,  and 
for  the  general  good  j  but  such  madmen  in  England 
afe  suffered  to  go  abroad,  and  bite  whom  they 
please  with  impunity.  The  failure  of  the  bias- 
l^emous  experiment  neither  undeceived  him  nor 
luft.believers ;  and  they  accounted  for  it  by  say. 
ing,  that  the  patient  had  not  faith  to  be  heal^. 
z  « 
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Wesley  had  begun  to  suspect  the  eanity  of  these 
eothusiasts,  because  they  had  talcen  up  a  notion* 
frooa  a  text  in  the  Revelations,  that  they  should  ' 
live  for  ever.  As>  however,  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic happened  to  go  raving  mad,  and  di^  he 
thought  the  deluaioQ  would  be  chedted ;  as  if  a 
disease  of  the  reason  could  be  cured  by  the  right 
exerdse  of  the  diseased  faculty  itself!  Moreover* 
with  their  enthusiasm  personal  feelings  were  mixed 
up>  of  dislike  towards  lum  and  his  brother,  ariang 
-Jh>m  an  impatience  of  their  superiority ;  and  this 
feeling  induced  Maxfield  to  stand  forward  as  the 
leader  of  the  innovators,  though  he  was  not  the 
dupe  of  their  delusions.  Mr.  Wesley  desired  the 
parties  to  meet  him,  that  all  misunderstandings 
might  be  removed.  Maxfield  alone  refused  to 
come.  "  Is  this,"  said  Wesley,  "  the  first  st^ 
towards  a  separation !  Alas  for  the  man,  alas  fat 
the  people  1"  It  is  said  that  no  other  event  ever 
grieved  him  so  de^y  as  the  conduct  of  A^xfield; 
for  it  at  once  inqieached  his  judgement,  and 
wounded  him  as  an  act  of  ingratitude.  Maxfield 
was  the  first  person  whom  he  had  consented  to 
hear  as  a  lay-preacher,  and  the  first  whom  he 
authorized  to  co-operate  with  him  in  that  cha- 
racter :  and  so  highly  did  he  value  him,  that  he 
had  obtained  ordination  for  him  from  the  Bishop 
of  Londonderry.  This  prelate  was  one  of  the 
clergy  who  encouraged  Mr.  Wesley  in  Ireland } 
and  when  he  performed  the  ceremony,  be  said  to 
Maxfield,  **  Sir,  I  ordain  you  to  assist  that  good 
man,  that  he  may  sot  work  himself  to  death  i" 
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But  of  all  the  lessons  which  he  learnt  from  Wesley, 
it  now  appeared  that  that  of  insubordination  was 
tUe  one  in  which  he  was  most  perfect. 

The  breach,  however,  was  not  immediate :  some 
concessions  were  made  by  Maxfield,  and  Wesley, 
after  a  while,  addressed  a  letter  to  him  and  his 
associates,  especially  George  Belt,  telling  them  what 
he  disliked  in  their  doctrines,  spirit,  and  outward 
behaviour.  He  objected  to  their  teaching  that  man 
might  be  as  perfect  as  an  angel ;  that  he  can  be 
absolutely  perfect;  that  he  can  be  infallible,  or 
above  being  tempted ;  or,  that  the  moment  he  is 
pure  in  heart,  he  cannot  fall  from  it.  To  this, 
however,  his  own  language  had  given  occasion; 
for  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  of  "  a  free,  full, 
and  present  salvation  from  all  the  guilt,  all'  die 
power,  and  all  the  in-being  of  sin,"  diflers  but  a 
hair's  breadth  from  the  tenet  which  he  now  justly 
condemned.  He  objected  to  their  saying,  "  that 
une  saved  from  sin  needs  nothing  more  than  look- 
ing to  Jesus,— needs  not  to  hear  or  think  of  any 
thing  ^e;  believCt  believe,  is  enough:  that  he 
needs  no  self-examination,  no  times  of  private 
sprayer ;  needs  not  mind  little  or  outward  tilings  { 
and  that  he  cannot  be  taught  by  any  person  who 
is  not  in  the  same  state."  He  disliked,  be  said* 
*'  sometliing  that  bad  the  appearance  of  enthu- 
masm,  overvaluing  feelings  and  inward  impres- 
sions ;  mistaking  the  mere  wtx-k  of  imaginatioh 
for  the  voice  of  the  Spirit;  expecting  the  end  with- 
cat  the  means,  and  undervaluing  reason,  know- 
ledge, and  wisdom  in  general."  He  disliked 
z  3 
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>  sometfaiog  that  had  the  appearance  of  Antino- 
mianism;  not  magnifying -the  law  and  making  it 
honourable ;  not  enou^  valuing  tenderness  -of 
conscience,  and  exact  watchfulnesa  io  order  thereto, 
and  using  faith  rather  as  contra-distinguishedfrom 
■holiness,  than  as  productive  of  it."  He  blamed  them 
-for  slighting  any,  the  very  least  rules  of  the  Bands 
or  Society;  for  the  disorder  and  extravagances 
•which  th^  introduced  in  their  public  meetings; 
and,  above  all,  for  the  bitter  and  uncharitable 
spirit  which  they  manifested  toward  all  who.differed 
from  them.  And  he  bade  them  read  this  letter  of 
mild  reproof,  calmly  and  impartially,  before,  the 
Lord,  in  prayer;  so,  he  said,  should  the  evil 
cease,  and  the  good  remain,  and  they,  would  then 
bemore  than  ever  united  to  him. 

Wesley  was  not  tbenaware  of  Maxfield's  intention 
to  set  up  for  himself,  and  hardly  yet  suspected  the 
insanity,  of  Bell,  his  colleague.  UpoQ  hearing  tite 
latter  hold  forth,  he  believed  that  part  of  what  he 
said  was  from  God,  (so  willing  was  Wesley  to  be 
deceived  in  such  things !)  and  part  from  an  heated 
ifnagination ;  and  seeing,  he  says,  nothing  dan- 
gerously wrong,  he  did  not  think  It  necessary  to 
hinder  him.  The  next  trial,  however,  convinced 
him  that  Bell  must  not  be  sufered  to  pray  at  the 
Foundry:  "  the  reproach  of  Christ,"  said  he,  "  I 
am  willing  to  bear,  but  not  the  fteproach  of  en- 
thusiasm, if  I  can  help  it."  That  nothing  might 
be  done  hastily,  he  suffered  him  to  speak  twice 
more ;  "  -  but,"  says  he,  "  it  was  worse  and  worse. 
He  now  spoke,  as  from  God»  what  I  knew  God 
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had  not  spoken ;  I  therefwe  dnired  that  he  woiild 
come  thither  no  more."  The  excommunicatkiii, 
indeed,  could  no  longer  be  *  delayed,  for  Geo^ 
Sell  had  commenced  prophet,  and  proclaimed 
every  where  that  the  world  was  to  be  at  an  end  on 
the  fiStb  of  February  following.  This,  however, 
was  the  signal  for  separation  :  several  hundreds  of 
the  Society  in  London  threw  up  their  tickets,  and 
withdrew  from  their  connectioo  with  Wesley,  say- 
ing, "  Slind  John  is  not  capable  of  teaching  us,— 
we  will  keep  to  Mr.  Maxfield !"  for  Maxfield  ^as 
the  leader  of  the  separatists,  and  Bell,  notwith- 
standing his  prophetic  pretensions,  appeared  only 
as  one  of  his  followers.  He,  indeed,  was  at  this 
time  a  downright  honest  madman.  The  part  which 
.Maxfield  acted  was  more  suspicious ;  he  neither 
'  declared  abelief  or  disbelief  in  the  prediction,  but 
he  todf  advantage  of  the  prophet's  popularity,  to 
collect  a  flock  among  his  believers,  and  form  an 
establishment  for  himself. 


*  Wealey  wm  endently  ooDiciout  that  he  bad  delajed  it  too  long, 
and  that  he  had  Io«  cradit,  bjr  bdog,  or  appearing  to  be,  for  a  time 
deceived  by  thii  nBdman.  The  apology  which  he  make*  i*  an;  thiag 
but  ingenuoui.  "  Periiapa,".he  tsfi,  "  reaMn  (unenli^tened)  raakei 
me  Mmple.  If  I  knew  Jew  or  human  nature,  I  sfaontd  be  more  apt  U) 
ftuoble  at  the  weakneM  of  ill  and  if  I  had  not  too,  by  nature  or  bj 
grace,  loue  dearnen  of  apprriienncHi.  It  ii  owing  to  this  (under  ' 
God)  that  I  never  sta^ered  at  all  at  the  reveries  of  George  Bell.  I  bbw 
iutantl;  from  the  bepaning,  and  at  the  beginning,  «hat  was  right,  and 
what  wai  wrong  f  but  J  *bw,  withal,  '  I  have  many  thingg  to  epeafc,  but 
ye  eannot  bear  tbem  now.'  Hen)»  many  imagitte  I  was  impoted 
upon,  and.  ai^lauded  dieniBelvw  oo  their  own  mater  pen[HCuit7,  ai 
they  do  at  thii  day.  But  if  you  knew  it,  taid  hit  friend  to  Gr^orio 
X<^>ea,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  I  antwcr  wolli  him,  '  I  do  not  tpttk 
all  I  know,  bnt  what  T  judge  needfiil.' " 
z  4. 
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Ofl6n  as  the  end  of  ttie  «orld  has  been  pro- 
phesied by  madmen,  such  a  prediction  bis  never 
failed  to  excite  considerable  agitaticm.  -Wesley 
exerted  himself  to  counteract  the  panic  which  had 
been  raised ;  and,  on  the  day  a[^inted>  he  ex- 
posed, in  a  sermon,  the  utter  absurdity  of  the 
supposition  that  the  world  would  be  at  an  end  that 
night.  But  he  says  that,  notwithstanding  all  he 
could  say,  many  were .  afraid  to  go  to  bed,  and 
some  wandered  -about  the  fields,  being  persuaded 
that,  if  the  world  did  not  end,  at  least  London 
would  be  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  He 
had  the  prudence,  before  the  day  arrived,  to  in- 
sert an  advertisement  in  the  provincial  newspap^v, 
disclaiming  all  connection  with  the  prophet  or  the 
prophecy ;  a  precaution  which  was  of  great  ser- 
vice to  poor  George  Story ;  for,  in  the  course  of 
itinerating,  he  arrived  at  Darlington  on  the  day 
appointed.  The  people  in  that  neighbourhood 
had  been  sorely  frightened ;  but  fear  had  given 
place  to  indignation,  and,  in  their  wrath,  they 
threatened  to  puU  down  the  Methodist  preaching 
house,  and  burn  the  first  preacher  who  should  dare 
to  show  his  face  among  them.  Little  as  Story  was 
of  an  enthusiast,  he  told  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
if  she  would  venture  the  house,  he  would  venture 
himself;  and,  upon  producing  the  advertisement 
in  tlie  Newcastle  paper,  and  reading  It  to  the 
people,  they  were  satisfied,  and  made  no  further 
disturbance.  George  Bell  recovered  his  senses,  to 
make  a  deplorable  use  of  them :  passing  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  the  ignorant  enthusiast  be- 
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came  an  ignorant  infidel ;  turned  ianatic  in  pc^tica 
as  he  had  ■  done  m  religion ;  and  having  gone 
through  all  the  degrees  of  disa£fection  and  di»- 
loyalty,  died,  at  a  great  age,  a  radical  reformer. 

This  a£&ir,  if  it  made  Wesley  more  cautioua  for 
awhile,  did  not  lessen  his  habitual  credulity.  His 
disposition  to  believe  whatever  he  was  told,  how- 
ever improbable  the  fact,  or  insufficient  the  evi- 
dence, was  not  confined  to  preternatural  tales. 
He  listened  to  every  old  woman's  nostrum  for  a 
disease,  and  collected  so  many  of  them,  that  he 
thought  himself  qualified  at  last  to  commence  prac- 
titioDer  in  medicine.  Accordingly  he  announced 
in  London  his  intention  of  giving  physic  to  the 
poor,  and  they  came  for  many  years  in  grei^t 
numbers,  till  the  expense  of  distributing  medicines 
to  them  was  greater  than  the  Society  could  sup- 
port. At  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling people  to  cure  themselves,  he  published  his 
collection  of  receipts,  under  the  title  of  Primitive 
Physic ;  or,  an  easy  and  natural  Method  of  curing 
most  Diseases.  In  his  preface  he  showed,  that 
the  art  of  healing  was  originally  founded  on  expe- 
riments, and  so  became  traditional :  enquiring  men, 
in  process  of  time,  began  to  reason  upon  the  facts 
which  they  knew,  and  formed  theories  of  physic 
which,  when  thus  made  theoretical,  was  soon  con<' 
verted  into  a  mystery  and  a  craft.  Some  lovers  of 
mankind,  however,  had  still,  from  time  to  time, 
endeavoured  to  bring  it  back  to  its  andent  footing, 
and  make  it,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  a  plain 
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^ntdligftle  thing;  professii^  to  know  notiiing  more, 
than  that  certain  maladies  might  he  removed  by 
eertaiQ  medicines;  and  his  mean  hand,  he  said^ 
had  made  a  like  attempt,  in  which  he  had  only 
consulted  experience,  common  sense,  and  the 
common  interest  of  mankind. 

Tlie  previous  directions  which  he  gave  for  pre- 
Tenttng  disease,  were  in  general  judicious.  He 
advised  early  hours,  regular  exercise,  plain  diet, 
and  temperance ;  and  he  pointed  out,  not  withoqt 
e&ct,  the  physical  benefits  which  resulted  from  a 
moral  and  religious  life.  "  All  violent  and  sudden 
passions,"  he  said,  «  dispose  to,  or  actudly  throw 
people  into  acute  diseases.  The  slow  and  lasting 
passions,  such  as  grief,  and  hopeless  love,  bring  on 
-chronical  diseases.  Till  the  passion  which  caused 
the  disease  is  calmed,  medicine  is  applied  in  vain. 
The  love  of  God,  as  it  is  the  sovereign  remedy  of 
all  miseries,  so,  in  particular,  it  effectually  pre- 
vents  all  the  bodily  disorders  the  passions  intro- 
duce, by  keeping  the  passions  themselves  within 
due  bounds ;  and,  by  the  unspeakable  joy,  and 
perfect  calm  serenity  and  tranquillity  it  gives  the 
mind,  it  becomes  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
means  of  health  and  Icmg  life."  In  his  directions 
to  the  sick,  he  recommends  them  to  "  add  to  the 
rest  (for  it  is  not  labour  lost)  that  old  unfashionable 
medicine,  prayer ;  and  to  have  faith  in  God,  who 
<  killetb  and  maketh  alive,  who  bringeth  down  to 
the  grave  and  bringeth  up.'"  The  book  itself 
jDUBt  have  done  great  mischief,  and  probably  may 
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Still  coatinue  so  to  do ;  for  it  has  been  most  *  ex- 
tensively circulated,  and  it  evinces  throughout 
a  lament^Ie  frant  of  judgement,  and  a  perilous 
rashness,  advising  sometimes  means  of  ridiculous 
inefficacy  in  the  most  dangerous  cases,  and  some- 
times remedies  so  rude,  that  it  would  be  mar- 
vell9U8  if  they  did  not  destroy  the  patient.  He 
believed,  however,  that  he  had  cured  himself,  of 
what  was  pronounced  to  be  a  confirmed  consump- 
tion, and  had  every  symptom  of  it,  by  his  favourite 
prescription  for  pleurisy,  a  plaister  of  bnmstoue 
and  white  of  ^g,  spread  upon  brown  paper.   Upon 

.  applying  this,  the  pain  in  his  side,  he  says,  was 
removed  in  a  few  minutes,  the  fever  in  half  ah 
hour,  and,  from  that  hour,  he  began  to  recover 
strength.  His  death  bad  been  so  fully  expected, 
that  Whitefield  wrote  him  a  farewell  letter,  in  the 

.  most  afiectionate  terms,  and  a  consolatory  one  to 
his  brother  Charles.  And  he  himself,  not  know- 
ii^,  he  says,  how  it  might  please  God  to  dispose 
of  him,  and  to  prevent  vile  panegyric,  wrote  hifc 
own  epitaph,  in  these  words  : 

*  Tbe  current  editioD,  which  is  now  before  me,  is  Uie  twenty.aghA. 
The  co]d.bath  ia  prescribed  for  ague,  jait  before  tbe  cold  fit ;  for  pre- 
Teutiiig  apoplexy ,-  for  weak  in&nti,  every  da; ;  and  for  cancer.  For 
Sims  in  the  «ght,  the  eyes  are  to  be  touchetl  with  lunv  cauitic  ereij 
day ;  or  t^Hkitm  occidentalt,  dried  slowly,  and  finely  pulverized,  is  W 
be  bloirn  into  them.  For  aphglu,  ao  omice  of  quickulver  evei;  mon- 
ing;  and  for  the  twisdng  of  the  intestines,  qaicksUver,  ounce  by  ounc^ 
to  the  amoiiDt  of  one,  two,  or  three  pounds  1  Toasted  cheese  it  re- 
coaunended  for  a  cut;  and,  for  a  mpture  in  children,  "  boil  a  ^kiodGiI 
of  ^g-sliellt,  dried  in  an  oveu,  aod  powderei^  in  a  pint  of  milk,  and 
-feed  the  cbiM  constantly  with  lM««d  boiled  in  this  milk! " 
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BMMU  htrnzM 

THE  BOOT  OP  JOBM    frxSLKT, 

A  BKAtni  PLDCKBO  OUT  OF  THS  BUUtlKG: 

WHO  DIKS  or  A  OOMSCMPTIOIf   IN  THK  rTPTT-PIBST  *  TKAK 

OF  HIS   AGB, 
VOT  LKAVIKC,   AFTKK  BIB  DKBTS  AU  PAID,   XEM  POCNDS 


!  ordcnd  that  ttub  (if  any]  inscriptioo  shotdd  be  placed 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

FROGBESS  OP  CALVnflSTIC   METHODISM. — DEATH  OF 

WHITEFIELD. FINAL    BREACH    BETWEEN    WESLEY 

AND    THE    CALVINISTS. 

>Vhitef!ELD  had  not  continued  long  at  enmity 
with  Wesley.  He  was  sensible  that  he  had  given 
him  great  and  just  offence  by  publishing  the  story 
of  the  lots,  and  he  acknowledged  this,  and  asked 
his  pardon.  We^e^s  was  a  heart  in  which  re- 
sentment never  could  strike  root :  the  difference 
between  them,  therefore,  as  fer  as  it  was  personal, 
was  made  up ;  but,  upon  the  doctrines  in  dispute, 
tiiey  remained  as  widely  separate  as  ever,  and 
iteir  respective  followers  were  less  charitable  than 
themselves. 

Whitefield  also  had  become  a  married  man.  He 
had  determined  upon  this  in  America,  and  opened 
his  intentions  in  a  characteristic  letter  to  the  pa- 
Tents  of  the  lady  whom  he  was  disposed  to  chuse. 
He  told  them,  that  he  found  a  mistress  was  neces- 
sary for  the'  management  of  his  increasing  family 
at  the  Orphan-house,  and  it  had  therefore  been 
much  impressed  upon  his  heart  that  he  should  many, 
in  order  to  have  a  hdp  meet  for  him  in  the  work 
whereunto  he  was  called.  "  This,"  he  proceeded 
**  comes  (like  Abraham's  servant  to  Rebekah's  re- 
iMioDs)  to  know  whether  you  think  your  daughter, 
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His9  £.,  is  a  proper  person  to  engage  in  such  an 
undertaking?  If  so,  whether  you  will  be  pleased  to 
give  me  leave  to  propose  marriage  unto  her?  You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  sending  me  a  refusal ;  for,  I 
Ues9  God,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  my  own  heart, 
I  am  free  from  that  foolish  passion  which  the  world 
calls  love.  I  write,  only  because  I  believe  it  is 
the  will  of  God  that  I  should  alter  my  state  ;  hut 
your  denial  will  fully  convince  nie,  that  your 
daughter  is  not  the  person  appointed  by  God  for 
me.  But  I  have  sometimes  thought  Miss  £.  would  ' 
be  my  help-mate,  for  she  has  often  been  impressed 
upon  my  heart.  After  strong  crying  and  tears  at 
the  throne  of  grace  for  direction,  and  after  un- 
speakable trouble  with  my  own  heart,  I  write  this. 
Be  pleased  to  spread  the  letter  before  the  Lord  ; 
and  if  you  think  this  motion  to  be  of  Him,  be 
pleased  to  deliver  the  inclosed  to  your  daughter. 
If  not,  say  nothing ;  only  let  me  know  you  dis^- 
prove  of  it,  and  that  shall  satisfy  your  obliged 
friend  and  servant  in  Christ."  The  letter  to  the 
lady  was  written  in  the  same  temper.  It  invited 
her  to  partake  of  a  way  of  life,  which  nothing  but 
devotion  and  enthusiasm  like  his  could  render  en> 
durable.  He  told  her  he  had  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  was  the  divine  will  that  he  should  alter  his 
condition,  and  had  often  thought  she  was  the  per- 
son appointed  for  him ;  but  he  should  stilt  wait  on 
the  Lord  for  direction,  and  heartily  entreat  him, 
that,  if  this  motion  >^ere  not  of  Him,  it  might  come 
to  nought.  "  I  much  like,"  said  he,  "  the  manner 
of  Imftc'fl  marrying  with  Rebekah ;  and  think  no 
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iBarriage  can  succeed  well,  unless  both  partiei 
concerned  are  Hke-minded  with  Tobias  wad  ha 
vife.  I  make  no  great  prc^easion  to  you,  because 
I  believe  you  think  me  sincere.  The  passionate 
expreasioDs  which  carnal  courtiers  use,  I  think, 
ought  to  be  avoided  by  those  that  vould  marry  in 
the  Lord.  I  can  only  promise,  by  the  help  of 
God,  to  keep  my  matrimonial  vow,  and  to  do 
what  I  can  towards  helping  you  forward  in  the 
great  work  of  your  salvation.  If  you  think  mar- 
riage will  be  any  way  prejudicial  to  your  better 
part,  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  denial."  The 
Moravian  arrangement  for  pairing  their  numbers 
would  have  been  very  convenient  for  a  person  of 
this  temper. 

The  reply  which  he  received  informed  him,  ihat 
the  lady  was  in  a  seeking  state  only,  and  surely, 
he  said,  that  would  not  do :  he  must  have  one 
that  was  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such 
an  one  he  thought  he  had  found  in  a  widow  at 
Abeiigsvenny,  by  name  James,  who  was  between 
thirty  and  forty,  and,  by  his  own  account,  neithcf 
rich  nor  beautiful,  but  having  once  been  gay,  was 
now  "  a  demised  follower  of  the  Lamb."  He 
spoke  of  his  marriage  in  language  which  would 
seem  profane,  unless  large  allowances  were  made 
for  the-indiscreet  and  oflensive  phraseolog}'  of  those 
who  call  themselves  religious  professors.  The 
success  of  his  preaching  appears  at  this  time  to 
have  intoxicated  him ;  he  fancied  that  something 
like  a  gifl  of  prophecy  had  been  imparted  to  him ; 
jmd,  when  his  wife  became  pregnant,  be  announced 
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Uiat  the  child  would  be  a  boy,  tad  become  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  It  proved  a  boy,  and  the 
father  publicly  baptized  him  in  the  Tabernacle, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  congr^^tion, 
solemnly  devoted  him  to  the  service  of  God.  At 
die  end  of  four  months  the  child  died,  and  White- 
field  then  acknowledged  that  be  bad  been  under  a 
delusion :  "  Satan,"  he  said,  *'  had  been  permitted 
to  gira  him  some  wrong  impressions,  whereby  he 
had  misapplied  several  texts  of  scripture,"  The 
lesson  was  severe,  but  not  in  vain,  for  it  saved 
him  from  any  future  extravagances  of  that  kind. 
His  marriage  was  not  *  a  happy  one ;  and  the 
death  of  his  wife  is  said,  by  one  of  his  friends,  to 
have  <*  set  his  mind  much  at  liberty."  It  is  as- 
serted that  she  did  not  behave  in  all  respects  as 
^e  oug^t;  but  it  is  admitted,  that  their  disagree- 
ment was  increased  by  some  persons  who  made 
^bensiMis  to  more  holiness  than  they  possessed. 
Wbitefield  was  irritable,  and  impatient  <^  owtra- 
.diction  J  and,  even  if  his  t«t!^)er  had  been  as  hap- 
fiiy  ctmstttuted  as  Wesley's,  hie  habits  of  li&  must 
hsve  made  him,  like  WeAey,  a  moat  uncomfott- 
able  husband. 

His  pt^ularity,  however,  was  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease. So  great,  indeed,  was  his  confidence  in 
bis  powers  over  the  rudest  of  mankind,  that  he 
ventured  upaa  preaching  to  the,  rabble  in  Mqok- 

*  It  «M  not  likely  to  be  ao,  as  maj-  be  judged  from  what  be  sayt  to 
one  of  Us  married  ftiendj;  "  I  hope  you  are  not  nimituroritu.  Take 
hae^  mj  dear  B.,  take  heed  I  "Roto  it  thort.  It  mjifiiiu  that  thoM 
«rho  have  vrivei,  be  us  though  they  had  none.  Let  notfaing  intercqx 
or  iotemipt  your  cwmronmon  «itli  the  bridegroom  oFtbe  Oiiircb.** 
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fields  during  the  Whitsun  holydays,  when,  as  he 
said,  Satan's  children  kept  up  their  annual  ren- 
dezvous there.  This  was  a  sort  of  pitched  battle 
with  Satan,  and  Wiiitefield  displayed  some  general* 
ship  upon  the  occasion.  He  -took  the  field  betimes, 
with  a  large  congregation  of  •*  praying  people"  to 
attend  him,  and  began  at  six  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore the  enemy  had  mustered  in  strength.  Not 
above  ten  thousand  persons  were  assembled  wait- 
ing for  the  sports  ;  and,  having  nothing  else  to  do, 
they,  for  mere  pastime,  presently  flocked  round 
his  fleld-pulpit..  *'  Glad  was  I  to  find,"  says  he, 
"  that  1  had,  for  once,  as  it  were,  got  the  start  of 
the  devil.*'  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  morn- 
ing preaching,  he  ventured  there  again  at  noon, 
when,  in  his  own  words,  "the  fields,  the  whole 
fields,  seemed,  in  a  bad  sense  of  the  word,  all 
white,  ready,  not  for  the  Redeemer's,  but  Beel- 
zebub's harvest.  All  his  agents  were  in  full  mo- 
tion ;  drummers,  trumpeters,  merry-andrews,  mas- 
ters of  puppet-shows,  exhibitors  of  wild  beasts, 
players,  &c.  &c.  all  busy  ia  entertaining  their  re- 
spective auditories."  He  estimated  the  crowd  ta 
consist  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  persons  j 
and  thinking  that,  like  St.  Paul,  he  should  now,  in 
a  metaphorical  sense,  be  called  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts,  be  took  for  his  text,  *'  Great  is  Diana  of 
the-  Ephesians." — "  You  may  easily  guess,"  says 
he,  "  that  there  was  some  noise  among  the  crafts- 
men, and  that  I  was  honoured  with  having  a  few 
stones,  dirt,  rotten  eggs,  and  pieces  of  dead  cat» 
thrown  at  me,  while  engaged  in  calling  them  from. 
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their  tavount^  but  Ijjng  TKiUties,  Mjr  W>»1  fl'!>K 
indeed,  arqpoji;  Hqm  ;  but  far  tji«  ^eatwt  paft  of 
ply  coiigregatiqnf  which  vta  very  lai;ge,  seeptecl 
for  a  while  to  be  tura^4  into  Usibs.'*  H^  ttien 
gave  notice  that  )te  would  preach  again  at  si^  in 
the  evening.  "  I  oam^,"  be  says,  '<  I  saWr-T-but^ 
what?  —  thousands  and  Uiousandy  n)Ofe  than  be- 
fore, if  possible,  stiU  more  deeply  engaged  in  th^ 
unhappy  diversions)  but  aome  thousands  amongst 
fhem  waiting  as-  earnestly  to  hefir  the  Go^l.  Thia 
Sat^n  could  not  brookt  Ono  of  his  cbc^cest  s^- 
vuits  was  exliibitiog,  trumpeting  on  ^  large  stage  % 
Vut,  as  sopn  as  the  people  e^w  i^e  in  ipjr  bMn^k 
rqbesi  ^J\i  my  pMlpit.  I  think  all,  tQ  a  man,  Isft 
^lifQ  ^nd  ra^  to  me.  For  a  while  }  wiis  ec>ri>le(l  t(> 
lift  up  my  voice  like  a  tr^mpet,  and  ipany  hetird 
ilw  joyful  BOMnd.  Go4*s  people  kept  praying;  and 
tbo  eneniy's  agents  made  ^  kinil  of  roaring  fit  wmp 
dist^npe  from  oqr  eaopp,  At  l^gth  they  ^- 
proacti^  nearer,  auid  %\ie^  i?ierryraodrew  (^tte(ifle4 
^y  otbers,  who  compUined  tbfit  they  h^d  take^ 
mafly  PQunds  less  tMt  day.  .on  ae«QilPt  of  ipy 
pre^cbing)  got  upon  9  m^n's  shoulders,  9p4  aA- 
Tancing  near  the  pulpit,  attempted  tQ  flaah  ne 
WJtU  a  lojpg  heavy  whip  ^veral  tim^  but  vln^ff^, 
with  the  violence  of  hi?.  wotiMi,  tm«ibie4  da**-" 
Soon  aftorwaFi3s,  t^ey  got  ^  recruiting  sfiTgef^n^  vith 
bis  drums,  fifes,  W34  f<41p\yer9,  to  pfts»  th^H^  tjw 
cMigfegation.  But  Whitefield>  by  l^i^tflf tte^i  baffl^ 
this  mano^vre ;  he  ordered  (heo)  tp  ffi^k?  way-^ 
^e  kill's  oncers;  the  ranks  opened,  andwh^^t: 
yAFtgr  bfid  marched  through,  closed  a^Jn*    Wbea 
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the  uproar  became,  as  it  sometimes  did,  such  as  to 
overpower  his  single  voice,  he  called  the  voices  of 
a&  his  people  to  his  aid,  and  began  singing  \  and 
thus,  what  with  singing,  praying,  and  preaching, 
he  continued,  by  his  own  account,  three  hours 
upon  the  ground,  till  the  daricness  made  it  time  to 
break  up.  So  great  was  the  in^pression  which  this 
wonderful  man  produced  in  this  extraordinaty- 
scene,  that  more  than  a  thousand  notes  were 
handed  up  to  him,  from  persons  who,  as  the  phrase 
is,  were  brought  under  concern  by  his  preaching 
that  day,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
joined  his  congregation. 

On  the  Tuesday  he  removed  to  Mary-Ie-bone 
fields,'  a  place  of  similar  resort.  Here  a  Quaker 
had  prepared  a  very  high  pulpit  for  him,  but  not 
having  fixed  the  supports  well  in  the  ground,  the 
preacher  found  himtielf  in  some  jeopardy,  especially 
wfacn  the  mob  endeavoured  to  push  the  circle  of  his 
friends  against  it,  and  so  to  throw  it  down.  But 
he  had  a  narrower  escape  after  he  had  descended  j 
**  for  as  I  was  passing,"  says  he,  "  from  the  pulpit 
to  the  coach,  I  felt  my  wig  and  hat  to  be  almost 
off:  I  turned  td>out,  and  observed  a  sword  just 
toiM^ing  my  temples.  A  young  rake,  as  I  after- 
wards found,  was  determined  to  stab  me ;  but  a 
gentlemaoy  seeing  the  sword  thrusting  near  me, 
struck  it  up  with  his  cane,  and  so  the  destined 
victim  providentially  escaped.'*  The  man  who 
made  this  atrocious  attempt,  probably  in  a  fit  of 
dmnken  fury,  was  seized  by  the  people,  and 
would  have  been  handled  as  severely  as  he  de- 
A  A  4 
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served,  if  one  of  Whitefield's  friends  had  not  shel- 
tered him.    The  following  day  Whitefield  returned- 
to  the  attack  in  Moorfields ;  and  here  he  gave  a 
striking  example  of  that  ready  talent  which'  turns^ 
every  thing,  to  its  purpose.     A  merry-andrew,  find- 
ing tliftt  no  common  acts  of  buftbonery  were  of  any 
avail,    got  into  a  tree  near  the  pulpit,  and,  as 
much,  perhaps,  in  despite,  as  in  insult,  exposed 
his  bare  posteriors  to  the  preacher,,  in  the  sight  oi' 
all  the  people.     The  more  brutal  mob  applauded 
him  with  loudlaughter,  while  decent  persons  were 
abashed ;  and  Whitefield  himself  was,  for  a  mO'' 
ment,  confounded ;  but  instantly  recovering  him- 
self, he  appealed  to  all,  since  now  they  had  such 
a  spectacle  before  them,  whether  he  had  wronged 
human  nature  in -saying,  with  Bishop  Hall,  that 
man,  when  led  to  himself,  is  half  a  fiend  and  half 
a  brute  ;  or,  in  calling  htm,  with  William  Law,  a' 
motley  mixture  of  the  beast  and  devil !    The  sp* 
peal  was  not  lost  upon  the  crowd,  whatever  it" 
might  be  upon  the  wretch  by  whom  it  was  occa- 
sioned.    A    circumstance    at    these    adventurous' 
preachings  is-mentioned,  which  a&cted  Whitefield 
himself,  and  must  have  produced  considerable  ef- 
feet    upon    others :  —  several  children,    of  both  • 
sexes,,  used  to  sit  round  hioi,  on  the  pulpit,  while.' 
he  preached,  for  the  purpose  of  handing  to  him  the 
notes,  which  were  delivered  by  persons  upon  whom.  • 
his  exhortations'  had  acted  as  he  desired.     These  - 
poor  children  were  exposed  to  all.  the  missiles  with ; 
which  he  was  assailed ;  however  much  they  were  ■ 
terrified  or  hurt,,  they  never  shrunk,  "  but,  on  the.- 
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■conttary,"  says  he,  "  every  time  I  was  struck,  tbey 
-turned  up  their  little  weeping  eyes,  and  seemed  to 
wish  they  could  receive  the  blows  for  me." 

Shortly  after  his  separation  from  Wesley,  some 
-CalvJDistic  dissenters  built  a  large  shed  for  him, 
near  the  Foundry,  upon  a  piece  of  ground  which 
was  lent  for  the  purpose,  till  he  should  return 
to  America.  From  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
structure,  they  called  it  a  Tabernacle,  in  allusion 
■to  the  move^le  place  of  worship  of  the  Israel- 
ites during  their  journey  in  the  wilderness;  and 
■the  name  being  in  piKitanical  taste,  became  the 
dea^nation  of  all  the  chapels  of  the  Calvinisttc 
Methodists.  In  this  place  Whitefield  was  assisted 
■by  Cennick,  and  others,  who  sided  wHb  him  at 
the  division  -,  and  he  employed  lay-preachers  with 
less,  reluctance  than  Wesley  had  done,  because 
the  liking  which  he  had  acquired  in  America  for 
Xhe  old  puritans  had,  in  some  degree,  alienated 
.his  feelings  from  the  church,  and  his  predestj- 
narian  opinions  brought  him  in  contact  with  the 
"dissenters.  But  Whitefield  had  neither  the  ambi- 
tion of  founding  a  sepuate  community,  nor  the 
talent  for  it;  he  would  have  contented  himself 
with  being  the  founder  of  the  Orphan-house  at  Sa- 
vannah, and  with  the  efiect  which  he  produced  as 
A  roving  preacher ;  and  Calvinisttc  Methodism,  per- 
haps, might  never  have  been  embodied  into  a  se- 
|iarate  sect,  if  it  bad  not  found  a  patroness  in  Selina 
Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

This  "  noble  and  elect  lady,"  as  her  fellowers 
Jiave  called  ber,  was  daughter  of  Wa^ington  Ead 
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^'  Ferrers,  and  widow  of  Tfaeop^ilus  Eart  of  Huait 
iagdou.  There  wbb  a  decided  insanity  in  her  fii- 
mily.  Her  8iBters>th-Uw»  Lady  Betty  sod :  Lady 
Margaret  Hastings,  were  of  a  rel^ious  temper ; 
the  former  had  been  the  patrcH)es»  of  the  first 
Methodists  at  Oxford;  t^  ktter  had  befiotqe  a 
disciple  and  at  length  married  Wesley's  <dit  pu[nl 
and  fellow-missionary  Ingham.  X^ady  Mai^aret 
communicated  her  opinions  to  the  Countess ;  Uie 
Wesleys  were  called  in  to  her.  afler  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness, which  bad  been  terwinated  by  the  new  birth ; 
and  her  husband's  tutor*  Bishop  Benson,  who  was 
«ent  for  ailerwarda,  in  hc^es  that  he  might  restore 
her  to  a  saner  sense  of  devotion,  found  all  his  ar- 
guments ineffectual :  instead  of  receiving  instruc- 
tioQs  from  him,  t^e  was  disposed  to  be  the  teacher, 
quoted  the  homilies  against  him,  insisted  upon  her 
own  interpretation  of  the  articles,  and  attacked 
him  upon  the  awful  responsibility  of  his  Nation. 
All  this  is  said  to  have  irritated  him ;  the  emotion 
which  he  nutst  needs  have  felt,  might  have  been 
more  truly,  as  well  as  more  charitably,  inteiv 
preted ;  and  when  he  left  her,  be  lamented  that 
he  .had  ever  laid  his  bands  upon  George  White- 
field.  "  My  lord/*  she  replied,  "  mark  my  words ! 
when  you  come  upon  your  dying  bed,  that  wUl  be 
one  of  the  few  ordinations  yoe  will  reSect  ypoa 
with  complacence," 

During  the  Earl's  life  she  restrained  herself  in 
deference  to  his  wishes ;  but,  becoming  otistregs  at' 
herself  and  of  a  liberal  income,  at  his  death,  she 
took  a  more  decided  and  public  part,  and,  bad. 
means  permitted,  would  We  done  as  much  jbr 
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Papacy,  Upon  Whicefi«M*s  i^tufn  fi'om  Aiflefles, 
ifl  174Sv  tie  WAS  invited  td  h&  bouse  at  CbelseauH 
MtiQ  as  he  landed.  And  ^^r  be  had  offidat^i 
there  tvlee,  site  wrote  to  Moi,  inviting  htffl  agaiBf 
thai  utaeoftbenobiU^itiigtitliear  him.  "ffie»eA 
bo  God,"  he  aiys,  in  his  «p*y,  *•  that  tht  /ieh  tmd 
gimt  begin  to  have  an  bearing  ear :  I  tbink  it  is  ft 
g90A  sigh  (hat  ow  hotd  iiiteffd^  to  give,  to  some 
at  IcKurtt  fltt  ob^diebt  heart.  H«#  'ti^eftdeifQUy  dOf!i 
our  Redet^ttef  deal  Wi<ii  shirts  J  If  they  will  hear 
tb«  gosped  Mlj  under  a  oteil^d  rdof^  Ministers  shall 
b6  seftt  tA  them  there :  d'  only  in  a  church,  or  a 
^eldy^  th«f  ^oH  have  it  there.  A  vrord  in  the 
JessAH,  when  I  was  last  with  your  ladyship,  struck 
me, — Paul  preached  privately  to  those  that  were  of 
refmtatitA.  Thiri  must  be  th6  way,  I  presume,  of 
dealing  with  tbd  nobility,  who  yet  know  not  the 
Jjyti."  This  is  chK-acteristsc ;  and  his  anmrer  to 
«  second  notfif  res^ciing  the  time,  is  stilt  more  so. 
«  Ever  since  Ibe  tiihAiVg  yOut  ladyship^s  con* 
dtmeniing  letter,  niy  soul  lias  been  overpowered 
vith  his  presence,  who  is  all  in  all.  When  your 
ladyship  stiled  md  y6ttr  JHend,  I  was  amaeed  at 
yoHT  AAideseension ;  but  when  I  thought  that 
JeMM  wM  ilrty  friend,  it  quite  ovei^ame  me,  and 
nMde  me  to  lie  prostrate  befi:^  him,  crying,  Why 
«e  ?  why  me  ?  I  just  now  rose  from  tbe  ground; 
d^r^ntying  the  Ix^rd  of  idl  lords  to  water  your 
MHiI,  hciBOur^d  raa^m,  every  moment  As  therti 
seems  to  be  a  door  opening  tbr  the  nobility  M  hear 
«tw  Goq»ely  I  will  defer  my  journey,  and,  God 
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willing,  preach  at  your  ladyship's.  Oh  that  God 
may  be '  with  me,  and  make  me  humble !  I  am 
ashamed  to  think  your  ladyship  will  admit  me 
QDder  your  roof  j  much  more  am  I  amazed  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  will  make  use  of  such  a  creature  as  I 
^m; — quite  astonished  at  your  ladyship's  conde- 
scension, and  the  unmerited  superabounding  grace 
and  goodness  of  Him  who  has  loved  me,  and 
given  Himself  for  me."  Wesley  would:  not  have 
written  in  this  strain,  which,  for  its  servile  adu- 
lation, and  its  canting  vanity,  might  well  provoke 
disgust  and  indignation,  were  not  the  real  genius 
and  piety  of  the  writer  beyond  all  doubt.  Such, 
however,  as  the  language  is,  it  was  natural  in 
Whitefield,  -and  not  ill  suited  for  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed. 

Lord  Chesteriield  and  Bolingbroke  were  among 
his  auditors  at  Chelsea ;  the  Countess  had  done 
well  in  inviting  those  persons  who  stood  most  in 
need  of  repentance.  The  former  complimented 
the  preacher  with  his  usual  courtliness ;  the  latter 
is  said  to  have  been  much  moved  at  the  discourse : 
he  invited  Whitefield  to  visit  him,  and  seems  to 
have  endeavoured  to  pass  from  infidelity  to  Cal- 
vinism, if  he  could.  Lady  Huntingdon,  flattered, 
perhaps,  by  the  applause  which  was  bestowed  upoa 
the  performance,  appointed  Whitefield  one  of  her 
chaplains.  '  He,  at  this  time,  writing  to  Mr.  We&* 
ley,  says,  "  What  have  you  thought  about  an 
union  ?  I  am  afraid  an  external  one  is  impracticable. 
I  fini^  by  your  sermons,  that  we  difkr  in  prki* 
(siples  more  than  I  thought,  and  I  believe  we  are 
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Upon  two  di&rent  plans.  My  attachment  to  Ame- 
rica wiU  not  permit  me  to  abide  very  long  in  Eng- 
laftd,  consequently  I  should  but  weave  a  Penelope'a 
web  if  I  formed  societies ;  and,  if  I  should  form 
them,  I  have  not  proper  assistants  to  take.care  of 
them ;  I  intend,  therefore,  to  go  about  preachmg 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  In  saying  that 
he  had  "  no  party  to  be  at  the  head  ofi"  and  that, 
through  God's  grace,  he  would  have  none,  White- 
field  only  disclaimed  the  desire  of  placing  him- 
self in  a  situation  which  he  was  not  competent 
to  fill;  at  this  very  time  he  was  sufficientlywill- 
ing  that  a  party  should  be  formed,  of  which  he 
might  be  the  honorary  head,  while  the  management 
was  in  other  hands.  For  he  told  the  Elect  Lady 
that  a  leader  was  wanting ;-  and  that  that  honour 
had  been  put  on  her  ladyship  by  the  great  head  of 
the  church, — an  honour  which  had  been  conferred 
on  few,  but  which  was  an  earnest  of  wrhat  she  was 
to  receive  before  men  and  angels  when  time  should 
be  no  more.  "Hiat  honour  Lady  Huntingdon  ac- 
cepted. She  built  chapels  in  various  placeg,  which 
were  called  hers,  and  procured  Calvinistic  clergy- 
men to  officiate  in  them.  After  a  time,  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  ordained  ministers  could  not  be 
found,  and  some  began  to  draw  back,  when  they 
perceived  that  the  course  of  action,  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  tended  manifestly  to  schism.  This, 
howeve;r,  did  not  deter  her  ladyship  from  pro- 
ceeding ;  she  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
and  employed  laymen  without  scruple ;  and  as  the 
chapels  were  galled  Lady  Huntingdon's  chapels. 
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the  persons  who  officiated  wei%  called  IMj  HuDt* 
ingdon's  preachers.  At  kngUi  abe  set  up  ft  semi- 
nary  for  Budi  preachefa,  at  Treveecat  in  South 
Wded;  and  this  was  ckUed  Lady  Huntingdon^ 
College,  and  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  Went  hy 
the  nune  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection.  The 
terms  of  admi^iob  were,  that  the  stndesto  ahould 
be  truly  converted  to  Ood,  and  resolved  to  dedi- 
cate themselvtt  to  his  ser9i<ie.  Duritlg  three  yeafs 
they  were  to  be  boarded  amd  Instructed  gra^ 
tuitbusly,  at  her  Ladyship's  cost>  add  supplied 
every  year  with  a  suit  of  clothes :  At  the  eod  of 
that  time  they  were  either  to  take  orders  or  entet 
the  BiiRistry  among  dissenters  of  any  denomhiatioDi 
Sincere  devotee  as  ihc  Couatees'  was,  she  re« 
tsined  much  of  the  pride  of  birth.  Fo#  this  reasem 
WbiteHeld,  who  talked  of  her  aitaazing  condescrai- 
aion  in  patronizing  him,  would  have  been  more 
acceptabte  to  her  than  Wesley^  even  if  hi  had  not 
obtained  a  preference  iu  fcer  esteem^  because  of  his 
C^vintam  ^  and  perhaps  this  disfiosition  JDclined 
her,  nncoBsciousfy,  to  favoor  a  diAcl^e.  which 
makes  a  [»ivileged  order  of  ^oah.  Welsley,  there^ 
fore,  who  neither  wanted,  nor  would  have  ad^ 
mitted,  patron  or  patronras  to  be  the  terapra^ 
faetid  of  the  societies  which  he  had  formed,  and 
was  as  little  likely  to  act  a  subordinate  port  under 
Lady  HiRitingdoR  as  nnier  Coitnt  Zinzendov^ 
seeaas  never  to  haive  been  cordially  liked  by  her*, 
and  gradQally  grew.inte  disfavoor.  The  reeoaeiU>- 
ation  with  Whitefidd  was,  perhaps,  produced  more 
\fy  a  regard  to  appearances  on  both  sides^  dian  by 
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Any  ^elh^  on  either.  Sudi  a  wound  as  had  been 
made  m  their  friendship  alwa^i  leaves  a  scar,  how 
«ver  weli  it  maj  bsve  healed.  They  tnterchuigsd 
letters,  not  'Very  frequently,  and  they  preached 
ocoaBtoiially  in  each  other's  pulpits )  but  there  was 
oo  cordial  interoounei  no  heerty  co'opention* 
Whitefidd  snr,  and  disapproved  in  Wesley^  that 
ambition  <^  which  the  other  wis  not  conscious  ih 
faioaseUi  la^ly  m  it  entered  into  the  elements  of 
hii  character ;  and  Wesley,  on  the  other  handy 
who  felt  bis  own  tnperiority  in  inteilect  and  knoW' 
led^t  regarded,  probibly,  as  a  weakness  the  ho^ 
ma^  which  was  paid  by  White^eld  to  persoru  in 
high  life.  Yet  they  -did  judtice  to  each  oUier's  iO' 
.  tentioDs  and  virtues }  and  old  feelings  sometimes 
nwe  again,  as  from  the  dead,  like  the  blossomulg 
of  ipring  flowers  in  autumn,  which  remind  as  that 
the  season  of  hope  and  of  joyance  is  gone  by.  It 
is  pleasant  to  observe,  that  this  tenderness  in- 
creased as  they  advaoced  toward  the  dedine  of 
U£b.  When  Whitefield  returned  from  America  to 
England  for  the  last  time,  Wesley  was  struck  wkb 
the  change  in  hie  appearance  :  "  he  Mcmed,"  soys 
be  is  his  Joomal,  *<  to  be  an  old  msn,  being  faiiiy 
worn  out  in  his  Master's  service,  though  Ite  bw 
hardly  seen  fi^y  years;  and  yet  it  pleaeea  Grod 
that  i,  who  am  now  in  my  sixty-third  year,  find 
no  diserdery  no  weakness,  no  decay,  no  dM»ence 
Anom  wh^t  I  was  at  five-and'twenty ;  only  that  I 
Jnve  fdWCT  teeth,  and  more  grey  huFs." 

Lady  Hnntingdon  had  collected  about  ber  a 
knot  ^  Galvinistic  t)«stgy,  some  of  tbent  of  b^h 
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birth,  and  abounding  as  much  with  bigotiy  and 
intt^erance  as  with  zeal.  Whitefield,  however,  at 
this  time,  to  use  Wesley's  language,  breathed  no- 
thing but  peace  and  love.  "  Bigotry,"  said  he, 
"  cannot  stand  before  him,  but  hides  its  head 
wherever  he  comes.  My  brother  and  I  conferred 
with  him  every  day ;  and,  let  the  honourable  men 
do  what  they  please,  we  resolved,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  to  go  on  hand  in  hand,  through  honour  and 
dishonour."  Accordingly  Wesley  preached  in  the 
Countess's  chapel,  where,  he  says,  many  were  not 
a  little  surprised  at  seeing  him,  and  where,  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  oflen  invited ; 
for  he  adds,  that  he  was  in  no  concern  whether  he 
preached  there  again  or  not.  Wliitefield  and 
Howel  Harris  (a  man  whose  genuine  charity  was 
no  ways  corrupted  by  his  opinions)  attended  at  the 
next  Conference. 

This  union  continued  till  Whitefield  returned  to 
America,  in  1769,  and  died  there  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  A  fear  of  outliving  his  usefulness  had 
often,  depressed  him:  and  one  day,  when  giving 
way  to  an  irritable  temper,  he  brought  tears  from 
one  who  had  not  deserved  such  treatment,  he  burst 
into  tears  himself,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  sh^l  live 
to  be  a  poor  peevish  old  man,  and  every  body  will 
be  tired  of  me !"  He  wished  for  a  sudden  death,' 
and  that  blessing  was  so  far  vouchsafed  him,  that 
the  illness  which  proved  fatal  was  only  of  a  few 
hours'  continuance.  It  was  a  fit  of  asthma :  when 
it  seized  him  first,  one  of  .his  friends  expressed  a 
wish,  that  he  would  not  preach  so  often  j  and  hia 
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reply  was,  "  I  had  rather  icear  out  than  rust  out." 
He  died  at  Newbury-Port,  in  New-England,  and, 
according  to  his  own  desire,  was  buried  before  the 
pulpit,  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  that  town. 
Every  mark  of  respect  was  shown  to  his  remains: 
all  the  bells  in  the  town  tolled,  and  the  ships  in 
the  harbour  fired  mourning  guns,  and  bung  their 
flags  half-mast  high.  In  Georgia,  all  the  black 
cloth  in  the  stores  was  bought  up,  and  the  church 
was -hung  with  black:  the  governor  and  council 
met  at  the  state-house  in  deep  mourning,  and  Went 
in  procession  to  hear  a  funeral  sermon.  Funeral 
honours  also  were  performed  throughout  the  ta- 
bernacles in  England.  He  had  been  asked  who 
should  preach  his  funeral  sermon,  in  case  of  his 
dying  abroad  :  whether  it  should  be  his  old  friend 
Mr.  Wesley ;  and  had  always  replied,  he  is  the 
man.  Mr.  Wesley,  therefore,  by  desire  rf  the  exe- 
cutors, preached  at  the  tabernacle  in  Tottenham, 
court  Rood,  (the  bigh>cburch  of  the  sect,)  and  in 
niany  other  places  did  the  same,  wishing,  he  said, 
to  show  alt  possible  respect  to  the  memory  of.  so 
great  and  good  a  man.  Upon  this  occasion  he  ex- 
presses a  hope  in  his  Journal,  that  God  had  now 
given  a  blow  to  that  bigotry  which  had  prevailed 
for  many  years :  but  it  broke  out,  ere  long,  with 
more  virulence  than  ever. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Wesley's  endeavours  to 
guard  his  followers  against  the  Antinomian  errors, 
the  stream  of  Methodism  had  set  in  that  way.  It 
is  a  course  which  enthusiasm  naturally  takes, 
wherever,  from  a.  blind  spirit  of  antipathy  to  the 
Romanists,  solifidianism  is  preached.    To  correct 
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thif  perilous  teodeney,  (for,  of  all  doctriiuU  errant 
there  is  none  of  which  Uic  practical  consequaicefi 
ftr«  so  peniiciouB,)  Wedey  said,  in  the  Conferencs 
of  1771)  '*  Take  heed  to  your  doctrioe !  we  have 
l«an«l  too  much  toward  Calvinism.  1.  With  re* 
gard  to  man'sjai^jkiaess  :  our  Lord  himself  taught 
ua  to  use  the  expreHion,  and  we  ought  never  to 
be  aahatned  of  it.  3.  With  regard  to  working  ^r 
If/e :  this  also  our  Lord  has  expressly  commanded 
us.  Labour,  iffai;,*kt,  literally,  work  for  the  meat 
that  cTidureth  to  everlasting  Iffi.  3.  We  have  re* 
ceived  it  as  a  maxim,  that  a  man  is  to  do  nothing 
in  order  to  justification.  Nothing  can  be  -more 
false.  Whoever  desires  to  find  favour  with  God^ 
should  cease  Jrom  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well,  Who> 
ever  repents,  should  do  works  meetjbr  repentance. 
And  if  this  u  not  in  order  to  find  favour,  what 
does  he  do  them  for?.  Is  not  this  salvation  by 
works?  Not  by  the  merit  of  works,  but  by  works 
as  a  condition.  What  have  we  then  been  dis- 
puting about  for  these  thirty  years  ?  I  am  afraid 
shout  word*.  As  to  merit  itself,  of  which  we  have 
been  so  dreadfully  afraid,  we  are  rewarded  oc- 
eording  to  our  works,  yea,  because  qfow  works* 
How  does  this  differ  from  ^  &ie  sake  qf  otar 
works  *  And  how  di&rs  this  from  secundum,  tae- 
rita  operum,  as  our  works  deserve  ?  Can  you  split 
this  hair?  I  doubt  I  cannot— Does  not  talking  of 
a  justified  or  sanctified  stiUe  tend  to  mislead  men  ? 
almost  naturally  leading  them  to  trust  in  what  was 
daiM  in  one  moment ;  whereas  we  are  every  hour,, 
and  every  moment,  pleasing  or  displeasing  to- 0«d^ 
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tKfording  a>  ottri^orksf  according  to  1^  wb9l«<if 
9Ur  inward,  tempers,  and  our  outw4fd  behaviour/* 
.  Thif  langufig^  caodid,  frynk,  md  reasopsblo  w 
it  is, — in  every  way  hwiourable  to  Mr,  Wealfgr, 
shiDcked  the  high.Sying  Calvinists.  The  aiktm 
VM  tshen  at  Trevecoa;  and,  notwithstssding  die 
speoiouB  liberality  which  had  beea  pFofesaed,  Lady 
Huntingdon  declared,  that  whoever  did  not  f'idly 
disavow  theae  miautet.  muBt  quit  the  oolite. 
The  students  and  tnastiere  were  called  upon  to  dfr 
liver  their  sentiments  in  writing,  witl^out  reseive. 
The  Buperintendant,  in  so  doing,  explained,  vin- 
dicated, and  approved  the  doctrioe  of  Mr.  We«ley» 
though  he  conndered  the  wording  as  unguarded, 
vtai  not  BuflSciently  explicit  i  end  he  resigned  hi» 
l^>poiDtment  accordingly*  wishing  that  the  Countes» 
might  find  a  minister  to  preside  there  less  insuffi- 
cient than  himaelf,  and  more  willing  to  go  cert»D 
lengths  in  party  spirit. 

Jean  Guillaurae  de  la  Flechere*  who  thus  with- 
drew fi;om  Trevecca»  was  a  mui  of  rare  talmt^ 
and  rarer  virtue.  No  age  or  conntry  has  ever  pron 
duced  a  man  of  ipore  fervent  piety,  or  more  per- 
fect diarity ;  no  church  has  ever  possessed  a  more 
iqiQStolic  minister.  He  was  born  at  Nyon,  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  of  a  respectable  Bernese  family, 
deaoendad  from  e  noble  house  in  Savoy.  Having 
been  educated  for  the  ministry  at  Geneva,  he 
found  himself  unable  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrin* 
(^predestination,  and  resolved  to  seek  [wefennent 
as  a  soldier  of  fortiuw.  Accordingly  he  went  to 
Lisbon,  obtained  a  cotnmissioo  in  the  Portugueze 
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service,  and  was  ordered  to  Brazit.  A  lucky  ac- 
cident, which  confined  him  to  his  bed  when  the 
ship  sailed,  saved  him  from  a  situation  where  his 
fiDe  intellect  would  have  been  lost,  and  his  phitao- 
thropic  piety  would  have  had  no  room  to  display 
itself.  He  left  Portugal  i'or  the  prospect  of  active 
service  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  that  prospect 
also  being  disappointed  by  peace,  he  came  over  to 
England,  improved  himself  in  the  language,  and 
became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hill,  of  Fern- 
Hall,  in  Shropshire.  The  love  of  God  and  of  mao 
abounded  in  his  heart ;  and  Ending,  among  t^e 
Methodists,  that  sympathy  which  he  desired, -he 
joined  them,  and,  for  a  time,  took  to  ascetic 
courses,  of  which  he  afterwards  acknowledged  the 
error.  He  lived  on  vegetables,  and,  for  some 
time,  on  milk  and  water,  and  bread ;  he  sat  up 
two  whole  nights  in  every  week,  for  the  puipoec 
of  praying,  and  reading  and  meditatti^  on  reli'- 
gious  things ;  and,  on  the  other  nights,  never  al- 
lowed himself  to  sleep,  as  long  as  he  could  ke^ 
his  attention  to  the  book  before  him.  ■  At  length, 
by  the  advice  c^  his  friends,  Mr.  Hill,  and  of 
Mr.  Wesley,  whom  he  consulted,  he  took  orders- 
in  the  English  church.  Tbe  ordination  took 
place  in.  the  Ch^el-Royal,  St.  James's,  and,  aa 
soon  as  it  was  over,  he  went  to  the  Methodist 
chapel  in  West-Street,  where  be  assisted  in  ad- 
ministering the  Lord's  Supper.  Wesley  had  Dever 
received  so  seasonable  an  assistance.  **  How  voo- 
derful  are  the  ways  Of  God !"  said  he,  in  his 
Journal.    When  my  bodily  strength  fiiiled,  and. 
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ttooe  ia  England  were  &ble  aAd  willing  to  assist  me, 
He  sent  me  help  from  tbe  meuntainft  of  Switzer- 
land, and  an  help  meet  fbr  me  in  evtry  respect. 
"Where  could  I  have  found  such  another  i"  It 
proved  a  more  efficient  and  important  help  than 
Mr,  Wesley  could  then  have  anticipated. 

Mr.  Eletcher  (for  so  he  now  called  himself,  be* 
Ing  completely  anglicised,)  incurred  some  dis- 
]>leasure,  by  the  decided  manner  in  which  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Methodists :  neither  his 
talents  sor  his  virtues  were  yet  understood  be- 
yond the  circle  of  hi»  friends.  By  Mr.  Hill's 
means,  however,  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage 
of  Madely,  in  Shropshire,  about  three  years  after 
his  ordination.  It  is  a  populous  village,  in  which 
there  were  extensive  collieries  and  iron  works ;  and 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  was,  in  CMisequence, 
what,  to  the  reproach  and  curse  erf'  England,  it 
generally  is,  wherever  nlines  or  manufactures  of  any 
kind  have  brought  together  a  crowded  population. 
Mr.  Fletcher  bad,  at  one  time,  oflSciated  there 
as  curate ;  he  now  entered  upon  his  duty  with 
zeal  proportioned  to  the  arduous  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  perform. 
Tliat  zeal  made  him  equally  disregardful  <^  ap 
peanmces  and  of  danger.  Tbe  whole  rents  of  his 
atoaHl  patrimonial  estate  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  were 
set  apart  for  charitaUe  uses,  and  he  drew  so  li- 
bCTidly  from  his  other  funds  for  tbe  same  purpose, 
tiiat  his  furniture  and  wardrobe  were  not  spared. 
Because  some  of  his  remoter  parishioners  excused 
themsdves  for  not  attending  the  morning  service^ 
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by  pleading  that  they  did  not  wake  early  eootij^; 
to  get  their  families  ready,  for  some  months-be  set 
out  every  Sunday,  at  five  o'clock,  with  a  bell-  in 
bis  hand,  and  went  round  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  parisb,  to  call  up  the  people.  And  wherever 
hearers  could  be  collected  in  the  surrounding 
country,  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  thither  he  went 
to  preach  to  them  on  week  days,  though  he  seldom 
got  home  before  one  or  two  in  the  morning.  At 
first,  the  rabble  of  his  parishioners  resented  the 
manner  in  wliich  be  ventured  to  reprove  and  ex- 
hort them  in .  the  midst  of  their  lewd  revels  and 
riotous  meetings;  for  he  wQuld  frequently  burst 
in  upon  them,  without  any  fear  of  the  consequence 
to  himself.  The  puhlicaos  and  maitmen  were  bis 
especial  enemies.  A  mob  of  colliers,  who  were 
one  day  baiting  a  bull,  dftfermined  to  pull  him  off 
his  horse  as  he  went  to  preach,  set  the  dogs  upon 
him,  and,  in  their  own  phrase,  bait  the  parson ; 
but  the  bull  broke  loosct  and  dispersed  them  be- 
fore he  arrived.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  his  eccentricities  excited*  not  from 
the  ignorant  only,  but  from  some  of  the  neighbour, 
ing  clergy  and  magistrates,  he  won  upon  the 
people,  rude  and  brutal  as  they  were,  by  the  in- 
vincible benevolence  which  was  manifested  in  hta 
whole  manner  of  life ;  till  at  length  his  churclv 
which  at  first  had  been  so  scantily,  attended,  that 
he  was  discouraged  .as  well  as  mortified  by  tl^, 
smallness  of  the  congregation,  began  to  overflow. :-. 
Such  was  the  person  whoi  without  any  emoU^ 
ifwifU  bad  uD.d«ftak«n  the.cbai^g^  pf;M^4otea.diR0 
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IB  occasional  visits.  th$  collie  at  Trevedca,  and 
who  withdrew  from  that  chai^  when  Lady  Hnnt- 
iDgdon  called  upon  all  persons  in  that  seminary  to 
disavow  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Wesley's  minutes, 
or  leave  the  place.  He  had  at  that  time  no  inten- 
tion or  apprehension  of  taking  any  farther  part  in' 
the  dispute.  Shortly  aiierwards  the  Honourable 
Walter  Shirley^  one  of  her  Ladyship's  chaplains, 
and  of  tlie  Calvinistic  clergy  who  had  formed  a 
party  under  her  patronage,  sent  forth  a  circular 
letter,  stating,  that  whereas  Mr.  Wesley's  next 
Conference  was  to  he  held  at  Bristol,  it  was  pro> 
posed  by  Lady  Huntingdon,  and  many  other 
Christian  friends,  to  have  a  meeting  in  that  city 
at  the  some  time,  of  such  principal  persons,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  who  disapproved  of  the  obnoxious 
minutes;  and,  as  the  doctrines  therein  avowed. 
Were  thought  injurious  to  the  very  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity,  it  was  farther  proposed, 
that  these  persons  should  go  in  a  body  to  tlie  Con- 
ference, and  insist  upon  a  formal  recantation  of 
the  said  minutes,  and,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  sign 
and  publish  their  protest  against  them.  **  Your 
presence,  Sir,"  the  letter  proceeded,  *'  is  particu- 
lariy  requested  ;  but  if  it  should  not  suit  your  con- 
venience to  be  there,  it  is  desired  that  you  will 
transmit  your  sentiments  on  the  subject  to  such 
person  as  you  think  pr(^>er  to  produce  them.  It 
u  submitted  to  you,  whether  it  would  not  be  right, 
in  the  (^position  to  be  made  to  such  a  dreadful 
heresy,  to  recommend  it  to  as  many  of  your 
Cfaristian  fnends,  lu  well  of  the  ItiiBentere  as  ot* 
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ttie  est^HAed  C%urch,  iU  you  can  previtil  on,  to 
be  there,  4%e  cinu&e  bein^  Of  so  public  s  nature." 
lodgings  were  to  be  provided  for  Uie  persons  wlu> 
attended^ 

'  Hie  proceedings  irere  iH>t  so  ftmoiid  as  might 
have  beien  expected  from  a  decluatton  of  war 
Itke  this.  The  heat  of  the  Cdvimstic  paity 
seemed  to  have  spent  itself  in  the  Srat  expIosioD. 
Mr.  Wesley  was  truly  a  man  of  peace ;  and  When 
the  Conference  and  the  anti-council  met,  the  re- 
sult, unlike  that  of  most  other  pitched  disputations 
upon  |Knnts  of  theolt^,  wto  something  like  an 
accommodation.  The  meeting  was  managed  with 
perftct  temper  on  both  sides,  and  with  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit  on  the  part  of  Shiriey  himseJf ;  a 
man  whose  intentions  were  better  than  his  judge- 
ment. Mr.  Wesley  and  the  Conftrence  declared, 
diat,  in  framing  the  obnoxious  minutes,  no  sucfa 
meaning  was  intended  as  was  imputed  to  t^em. 
«  We  abhor,"  they  said,  *•  tlw  doctrine  erf"  justi- 
fication by  wOrks,  as  a  nmst  perilous  and  abomi- 
itabte  doctrine ;  and  as  the  said  minutes  are  not 
suffidently  guarded  in  the  Way  the^  are  expressed* 
we  hereby  solemnly  declare,  in  the  sight  of  Gt>d, 
that  we  have  no  trust  or  confidence  but  in  the 
alone  merite  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  Justifi- 
catim  or  salvstl<»i,  either  Jn  life,  death,  or  the 
day  of  judgement ;  and  tbou^  no  ime  is  a  real 
Christian  believer  (and  consequently  cannot  be 
saved)  who  doth  not  good  works,  where  there  is 
time  and  opportunity^  yet  our  works  have  no  part 
in  minitlng  or  pnrchairtng  our  justification,  either 
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in  whole  or  in  ps^X."  ii^.  St^irley  declared  himsejf 
sfitiafied  njtb  '^is  decl^i^tifvi,  apd  t^9  iqtervig^jr 
wu  concluded  vith  prayer,  iiRd  professions  c^ 
peace  and  love. 

These  were  but  fsHscious  appearances:  the 
x)ld  questtoD  h|id  been  mooted,  uid  the  f  dtspnte 
Jbroke  out  with  greater  viplenQA  than  ever.  .  Qp 
the  part  of  the  Amiitfian^  it  w^  carried  on  Jiy 
Walter  Sellon,  who  y/afi  origi^^Iy  a  baker^  th<!p 
me  of  Wesley's  lay-preatihers,  and  h^d  afterw^s, 
by  means  of  X>ady  Huptiogdon's  influence,  pl^ 
tained  orders  i  by  Thomas  Olivers,  who,  like  ji 
sturdy  and  honest  Welshman  fts  be  wa^,  revised,  a^ 
the  Conferepce,  to  subscribe  the  declaration }  and 
by  M-T.  Fletcher.  On  the  part  of  the  Calvinist^ 
the  most  conspicuous  writers  were  the  brptfaera 
Richard  (ailerwards  Sjr  Richard)  and  Rowland 
Hill,  and  Augustus  Montnguf  Toplad^,  vicar  qf 
Broad  Hembury,  in  Devonshire.  Never  were  any 
writings  more  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  essen- 
tial acid  of  Calvinism,  than  those  of  the  predesti- 
narian  champions.  It  woi^ld  scarcely  be  credibly 
that  three  parsons^  of  good  birth  and  educataon, 
and  of  unquestionable  j[^po^ne«s  aa^  piety,  should 

•  The  tort  of  recantatioii  which  wu  made  in  thii  declaistioii  gt,-n 
oecuion  to  the  following  venei  I9  ene  pf  the  hoMSepM^: 

V^eremi  the  religion,  and  Citte  of  three  natiom. 
Depend  on  the  importance  of  oar  epnvfcyationt; 
Whereu  Mne  d^tectioiu  arp  uapwa  in  our  «r>yi 
And  wordi  have  been  conttnied  to  metn  what  tliey  tttj ; 
Be  it  Imown,  from  benccdbrth,  to  e^  AiMd  a«d  emh  )vottMr, 
WbeM'cr  we  >f7  eqe  Ijbin^  w^  n^a  qvit^  another. 
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have  carried  on  controversy  in  so  vile  s  mann^, 
and  with  so  detestable  a  spirit, —  if  the  hatred  of 
theologians  had  not,  unhappily,  become  proverbial. 
Berridge,  of  Everton,  also,  who  was  buffiwn  as 
well  as  fanatic,  engaged  on  their  side;  and  even" 
Harvey's  nature  was  so  far  soured  by  his  opinions, 
that  he  wrote  in  an  acrimonious  style  against 
Mr.  Wesley,  whose  real  piety  he  knew,  and  whom 
he  had  once  regarded  as  his  spiritual  father. 

The  ever-memorable  Toplady,  as  his  admirers  call 
him,  and  who,  they  say,  "  stands  paramount  in  the 
plenitude  of  dignity  above  most  Of  his  contem.po- 
raries,"  was  bred  at  Westminster,  and,  according  to 
his  own  account,  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  by 
the  sermon  of  an  ignorant  lay-preacher,  in  a  bam 
in  Ireland.  He  was  an  injudicious  man,  hasty  in 
forming  conclusions,  and  intemperate  in  advancing 
them ;  but  his  intellect  was  quick  and  lively,  and 
his  manner  of  writing,  though  coarse,  was  always 
vigorous,  and  sometimes  fortunate.  A  little  be- 
fore that  Conference  which  brought  out  the  whole 
Calvinistic  force  against  Wesley,  Mr.  Toplady  pub- 
lished a  Treatise  upon  absolute  Predestination, 
chiefly  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Zanchius. 
Mr.  Wesley  set  forth  an  analysis  of  this  treatise, 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  its  monstrous  doctrine, 
and  concluded  in  these  words :  "  The  sum  of  all 
this: — one  ib  twenty  (suppose)  of  mankind  are 
elected ;  nineteen  in  twenty  are  reprobated.  The 
elect  shall  be  saved,  do  what  they  will ;  the  re- 
probate   shall    be    damned,  do  what   they  can. 
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-Reader,  believe  this,  or  be  daamed.    Witness  my 

ifamd,  A-^-r-  T "     Toplady  devwd  the  con- 

:aequences,  aod  accused  Mr.  We«le|r  of  -iDteod* 
■  iiig  to  palm  the  paragraph  on  tiie  world  as  his. 
"  In  almost  any  other  case,"  eaid  he»  "  a  similar 
ibrgery  would  transmit  the  criminal  to  Virginia  or 
Maryland,  if  not  to  Tyburn.  JTbe  satanic  guilt  of 
the  person  who  could  excogitate  and  publish  to  the 
world  a  position  like  that,  baffles  all  power  of  de- 
scriptioQ,  and  is  only  to  b'e  exc^ded  {ii'  esceed- 
aUe)  by  the  satanic  shamelessness  which  dares  to 
lay  the  black  position  at  the  door  of  other  men." 

Most  certainly  Mr.  Wesley  had  no  intention 
that  this  passage  should  pass  fbr  Mr.  Tpplady's 
writing.  He  gave  it  as  the  sum  of  his  doctrine ; 
and,  stripping  that  doctrine  of  all  disguise,  ex- 
posed it  thus  in  its  naked  monstrosity.  Afler  vin- 
dicating hiinself  by  stating  this,  he  lell:  Olivers  to 
carry  on  the  contest  with  his  incensed  antagonist. 
This  provoked  Toplady  the  more.  "  Let  Mr.^Wes- 
ley,"  said  he,  '*  light  his  own  battles.  I  am  as 
ready  as  ever  to  meet  him  with  the  sling  of  reason 
and  the  stone  of  God's  word  in  my  hand.  3ut  let 
him  not  fight  by  proxy  j  let  his  coblers  keep  to 
their  stalls  ;  let  his  tinkers  mend  their  brazen  ves- 
sels j  let  his  barbers  confine  themselves  to  their 
blocks  and  b'asons ;  let  his  blacksmiths  blow  more 
suitable  coals  than  those  of  nice  controversy : 
every  man  in  his  own  order."  And,  because  Oli- 
vers had  been  a  shoemaker,  he  attackeJ  him  on 
that  score  with  abusive  ridicule,  both  in  prose  and 
B  B  4 
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in  rhyme.  *  But  when  he  spoke  of  Wesley  hub- 
self,  and  Wesley's  doctrines,  it  was  with  a.  bitfever 
temper.  The  vexy  titles  which'  he  affixed  to  bis 
writings  were  in  the  manner  of  Martin  Marpre- 
late, — *'  More  Work  for  Mr.  John  Wesley ;"— .•*  An 
Old    Fox  taii-ed   and  feathered:"   it  seemed  as 

*  He  makes  Wesley  apetik  of  iiim  thin,  ia  h  dogpel  dialague  i 

I've  Thomas  Oriver,  tbe  cab)er, 

(No  stall  in  EogUnil  boldi  a  nobler,) 

A  wightof  talents  univerBo], 

Whereof  I'll  give  a  brief  reheerial ! 

He  wieid^  beyond  most  other  ineD, 

His  awl,  bis  razor,  and  his  pen ; 

My  beard  he  ahaveE,  repain  inj  ihoe, 

And  writes  my  panogjric  toe ; 

He,  with  one  brandish  of  bis  quill. 

Can  knock  down  Toplady  and  HiB; 

With  equal  ease,  whene'er  tb  ve**  need, 

Chq  dacn  my  stockinga  and  my  creed ; 

Can  drive  a  nail,  or  ply  the  needle, 

Hem  handkerchief,  and  scrape  the  fiddle } 

Chop  logic  a*  an  ass  chews  thittle. 

More  Gkilfiilly  than  you  can  whittle; 

And  then,  when  he  philosophises. 

No  ion  of  Crispin  half  so  wise  i^ 

Of  all  my  ra^ed  regiment, 

This  cobler  gives  me  most  content ; 

My  ibrgeries  and  Utfc's  defender. 

My  barber,  champion,  and  shoe-mender. 

In  private,  however,  Tophdy  did  justice  to  diii  aDtagonist.  A6tr 
a  chanee  interview  with  him,  which,  for  its  good  humour,  was  credit- 
able to  both  parties,  he  says,  to  a  correspondent,  "  To  say  the  trutfa, 
1  am  glad  I  saw  Mr.  Oliven,  for  he  appear*  to  be  a  perton  of  slimget 
lease,  and  better  behaviour,  than  I  imagined.  Had  hi*  uudentandi^ 
been  cultivated  by  a  liberal  education,  I  believe  be  would  have  made 
some  figure  in  life."  I  have  never  seen  Oliven's  panqihlet,  bot  he 
liad  the  Tight  side  of  the  arguii>wt;  aad,  ifhebadoot  xqatntMiied  his 
caose  with  respectable  ability,  his  treatise  would  not  have  been  soac- 
"  tioned  {on  sucli  an  occasion)  by  Wrtley,  'and  praised  by  ?]eich*r.  ■     ' 
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if  he  bad  imbibed  the  spirit  of  sectarian  wnirrility, 
firtHK  the  truculent  libellers  at  the  purituiical  ag«, 
with  irhom  he  sympathized  almost  as  much  in  opi- 
nions as  in  temper.  Blunders  and  blasphemies, 
he  said,  were  two  species  of  conunodities  in  which 
Mr.  Wesley  bad  driven  a  larger  traffic,  than  any 
other  blunder-merchant  this  country  had  produced. 
Considered  as  a  reasoner,  he  called  him  one  of  the 
moat  contemptible  writers  that  ever  set  pen  to 
pa^er.  And,  "  abstracted  £tom  all  warmth,  and 
from  all  prgudices,"  says  he,  "  I  believe  him  to 
be  the  most  rancorous  hater  of  the  Gospel  system 
that  ever  appeared  in  this  island."  The  same  de- 
gree of  coolness  and  impartiality  appeared  when 
he  spoke  of  the  doctrines  which  he  opposed.  He 
insisted  that  Socinus  and  Arminius  were  the  two 
necessary  supporters  of  a  free-willer's  coat  of  arms ; 
"  for,"  said  he,  in  his  vigorous  manner,  "  Armi- 
nianinn  is  the  head,  and  Sodnianism  the  tail  of 
one  wid  the  self-same  serpent  *,  and,  when  the  head 
works  itself  in,  it  will  soon  draw  the  tail  after  it." 
A  tract  of  Wesley's,  in  which  the  fiital  doctrine  of 
Necessity  is  controverted  and  exposed,  he  calls 
**  the  &mous  Moorfields  powder,  whose  chief  in- 
gredients are  an  equal  portion  of  gross  Heathetuam, 
Felagianism,  Mahometanism,  Popery,  Manich^ism, 
Ranterism,  and  Antinomiantsm,  culled,  dried,  and 
pulverized,  and  mingled  with  as  much  palpable 
Atheism  as  you  can  scr^ie  te^ether."  And  Jie 
asserted,  and  attempted  to  prove,  that  Arminianism 
^nd  Atheism  came  to  the  sune  thing.  A  more  un- 
ffair  reasoner  has  seldom  entca'ed  Uie  lists  ot'theolo- 
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tgicftl  contrm'ersy,  and  yet  he  was  not  so  anchaiitabie 
as  his  writings,  nor  by  any  means  so  bad  aa  hiaopi- 
-  nioDs  might  easily  have  made  him.  He  much  quss- 
.tioned  whether  an  Anninian  could  'go  to  hesven; 
and  of  course  must  have  supposed  that  Wesleyj  as 
the  Arch-Arminian  of  the  age,  bore  abotit  him  the 
■stamp  of  reprobation.  Nevertheless,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  he  says,  •*  Gk>d  is  witness  how  earnestly  I 
wis4i  it  may  consist  with  the  Divine  will,  to  toncfa 
the  heart  and  open  the  eyes  of  that  unhf4)py  man ! 
I  hold  it  as  much  my  duty  to  pray  for  his  conver- 
sion, as  to  expose  the  futility  of  his  railings  against 
the  truths  of  the  Go^l."  And,  upon  a  report  of 
Whey's  death,  he  would  have  stopped  the  pub- 
lication of  one  of  bis  bitter  diatribes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expungmg  whatever  reflected  with  asperity 
upon  the  dead.  There  was  no  affectation  in  this ; 
the  letters  in  which  these  redeeming  feelings  ap- 
pear were  not  intended  or  expected  to  go  abroad 
into  the  world.  The  wise  and  gentle  Tiltotson  , 
has  observed,  that  we  shall  have  two  wonders  in 
heaven;  the  one,  how  many  come  to  be  absent 
whom  we  expected  to  find  there  i  the  other,  how 
many  are  there  whom  we  had  no  hope  of 
meeting. 

Toplady  said  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  works,  that,  in 
the  very  few  pages  which  he  had  perused,  the  se- 
rious passages  were  dullness  double-condensed,  and 
the  lighter  passages  impudence  double-distilled : 
"  So  hardened  was"  his  own  "  front,"  to  use 
one  of  his  own  expressions,  "  and  so  thoroughly 
^ras  he  drenched  in  the  petrifying  water .  of.  a 
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pttrty."  II"  ever  true  Christian  cbarity  wai  mani- 
fested in  polemical  writing,  it  was  by  fleteher  oS 
Madeley.  Even  theol(^ical  ctrntroveny  never,  in 
the  sKghtest  degree,  irritated  his  heavenly  temper. 
On  sending  the  manuscript  of  his  first  Check  to 
Antinomianism  to  a  friend  much  younger  than 
himselfi  he  says,  "  I  beg,  as  upon  my  bended 
knees,  ymi  would  revise  and  correct  it,  and  take 
■off quod  durius  sonat  in  point  of  works,  reproo/l 
ud  stifle.  I  have  followed  my  light,  which  is  but 
that  of  smoking  flax ;  put  yours  to  mine.  I  am 
charged  hereabouts  with  scattering  fire-brands,  ar- 
rows, and  death.  Quench  some  of  my  brands ; 
blunt  some  of  my  arrows ;  and  take  off  all  my 
deaths,  except  that  which  I  design  for  Antino- 
mianism."—" For  the  sake  of  candour,'*  he  says, 
in  one  of  his  prefaces,  "  of  truth,  of  peace, — for 
the  Reader's  sake,  and,  above  all,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  and  the  honour  of  Christianity,  whoever 
ye  are  that  shall  next  enter  the  lists  against  us,  do  _ 
not  wire-draw  the  controversy,  by  uncharitably  at- 
tacking our  persons,  and  absurdly  judging  our 
spirits,  instead  of  weighing  our  ailments,  and 
considering  the  scriptures  which  we  produce ;  nor 
pass  over  fifty  solid  reasons,  and  a  hundred  plain 
passages,  to  cavil  about  non-essentials,  and  to  lay 
the  stress  of  your  answer  upon  mistakes,  which  do 
not  affect  the  strength  of  the  cause,  and  which  we 
are  ready  to  correct  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  pointed 
out  I  take  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  my  ju- 
dicious unprejudiced  readers  to  witness,  that, 
through  the  whole  of  this  controversy,  fiir  from 
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concealing  the  most  plausible  objections,  ot  QVQid- 
iog  the  strongest  arguments  which  are  or  inay  be 
advanced  against  our  reconciling  doctrine,  I  have 
carefully  searched  them  out,  and  endeavoured  to 
encounter  them  as  openly  as  Band  did  Goliab. 
Had  our  opponents  followed  this  method,  I  doubt 
not  but  the  controversy  would  have  ended  loqg 
ago,  in  the  destruction  of  our  prejudices,  and  in 
the  rectifying  of  our  mistakeSf  Oh!  if  we  pre- 
ferred the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  finding  out  the 
truth,  to  the  pitiful  honour  of  pleasing  a  party,  or 
of  vindicating  our  own  mistakes,  how  soon  would 
the  useful  fan  of  scriptural,  logical,  and  brotherly 
controversy  purge  the  floor  of  the  Church !  How 
soon  would  the  light  of  truth,  and  the  flame  of 
love,  bum  the  chaff  of  error,  and  the  thoma  of 
prejudice,  with  Are  uqquenchable !" 

In  such  a  temper  did  this  saintly  man  address  hiOi- 
self  to  the  work  of  controversy ;  and  he  carried  it  on 
with  correspondent  candour,  and  with  distinguished 
ability.  His  manner  is  diffuse,  and  the  (iorid 
parts,  and  the  unction,  betray  their  French  origin  j 
but  the  reasoning  is  acute  and  clear  >  the  spirit  of 
his  writings  is  beautiful,  and  he  was  master  of  the 
aubject  in  ail  its  beajiugs.  His  great  object  was 
to  conciliate  the  two  parties,  and  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  Solifidian  and  Pelagian  errors.  For 
this  purpose  he  competed  a  treatise,  which  he 
called  an  "  Equal  Check  to  Pbaniaism  and  Anti- 
nomianisBB ;  or.  Scripture  Scales  to  weigh  the  gold 
of  Gospel  tru^  and  to  bBl;w:e  a  multitude  of 
oppo»te  »firiptur«s."   Hwm  ^^  brought  tt^^ffter. 
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side  bj  side,  the  (^postte  texts,  and  showed  how 
they  qualified  each  other :  the  opinion  which  be 
inferred  seems  to  corresptmd  rnorfi  nearly  with 
that  of  Baxter  than  of  any  other  divine.  He  traced, 
historically,  the  growth  of  both  the  extremes 
against  which  be  contended.  Luther,  being  an 
Augufitinian  monk,  brought  with  him,  from  his 
coavemt,  the  favourite  opinions  of  Augustine,  to 
which  he  became  the  more  attached,  because  *  of 
the  value  which  the  Romanists  affixed  to  their 
superstitious  works,  and  the  fooleries  and  abomi- 
nations which  had  sprung  fVom  this  cause.  Most 
of  the  refbrmers,  and  more  especially  Calvin,  took 
the  same  ground.  Hie  Jesuits,  seeing  their  error, 
inclined  the  Romish  church  to  the  ei^>osite  ex- 
treme i  and,  aite"  a  while,  Jansenius  formed  a  Cal- 
vinistic  par^  among  the  Catholics,  while  Armtnius 
tempered  the  doctrine  of  the  teformed  churches. 
Antinomianism  was  the  legitimate  consequence  on 
the  one  part,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  thought  that  the 
English  clergy  were  tending  toward  Pelagianism  on 
the  other.  His  great  object  was  to  trim  the  ba- 
lance, and,  above  all,  to  promote  Christian  cha- 
rity and  Christian  union.  "  My  regard  for  unity," 
said  he,  "  recovers  my  drooping  spirits,  and  adds 
new  strength  to  my  wasted  body  (he  was  believed, 
at  that  time,  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  a  consump- 
tion) ^  I  stop  at  the  brink  of  the  grave,  over  which 

•  Urn*  tfae  ok!  author  of  NeoDomianinn  uomuked  placet  "  The 
Cahriblui  Society  m  GradouMtreet,  at  the  aga  of  the  Geneva  Annt, 
jwt  oppoaU  to  the  aga  of  Cardiwl  Bdtanniiie'a  Uind,  at  tbe  fi>Dt  <^ 
the  bridge  that  aouei  Retonmtioa  Rirer,'diat  tUndci  betwaea  the 
ftotwiMit  and  Popub  canton*." 
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I  bend,  and,  as  the  blood  oozing  from  my  de- 
cayed lungs  does  not  permit  me  vocally  to  address 
my  contending  brethren,  by  means  of  my  pen  I' 
will  ask  them,  if  they  can  properly  receive  the' 
holy  communion,  vhile  they  wiyuUif  remain  in  dis- 
union with  their  brethren,  from  whom  controversy 
has  needlessly  parted  them !"  He  was  then  about 
to  leave  England,  for  what  appeared  to'  be  a  for- 
lorn hope  of  deriving  benefit  from  his  native  air ; 
but,  before  his  departure,  he  expressed  a  desire* 
of  seeing  those  persona  with  whom  he  had  been 
engaged  in  this  controversy,  that,  "  all  doctrinal 
differences  apart,  he  might  testify  his  sincere  re- 
gret for  having  given  them  the  least  displeasure,' 
and  receive  from  them  some  condescending  assur- 
ance of  reconciliation  and  good-will."  All  <rf' 
them  had  not  generosity  enough  to  ticcept  the  io' 
vitation ;  they  who  did  were  edified,  as  well  as 
a&cted,  by  the  interview ;  and  some  of  them^  who 
had  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him  before,- 
«  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, *•  at  being  introduced  to  the  company  of 
one  whose  air  and  countenance  bespoke  him  fitted' 
rather  for  the  society  of  angels  than  the  convers- 
ation of  men."  Upon  the  score  of  controversial 
ounces,  few  men  have  ever  had  so  little  need  to. 
ask  forgiveness. 

When  Mr.  Fletcher  offended  his  anugonists,  it  was 
not  by  any  personalities,  or  the  slightest  breathing 
of  a  malicious  spirit,  but  by  the  ironical  manner  in 
which  he  displayed  the  real  nature  of  their  noon- 
atnms  doctrine.  For  bis  talents  were  ofthe  quick 
1« 
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mercurial  kind  ;  his  fancy  was  always  active,  ancF 
be  might  have  held  do  iacoosideral^e  rank,  botb 
as  a  humorous  and  as  an  empasstooed  writer,  if  he 
had  not  confined  himself  wholly  to  devotional  sub- 
jects. But  his  happy  illustrations  had  the  e0bct  of 
provoking  his  opponents.  Mr.  Wesley  also,  by  the 
luumswerable  manner  in  which  he  treated  the  Cal-  • 
viniittic  question,  drew  upon  himself  the  fierce 
resentment  of  a  host  of  enemies.  They  were  con- 
founded, but  they  would  not  be  convinced ;  and 
they  assailed  him  with  a  degree  of  rancorous 
hatred,  which,  even  in  theological  controversy, 
has  never  been  exceeded.  "  He  was  as  weak  as  be 
was  vicious,"  they  said  :  "  he  was  like  a  monkey, 
an  eel,  or  a  squirrel,  perpetually  twisting  and 
twining  all  manner  of  ways.  There  was  little  pro- 
bity, or  common  honesty,  discoverable  in  that  man 
— that  Arminian  priest : — he  was  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating  real  merit;  and  his  blasphemous  pro- 
ductions were  horror  to  the  soul,  and  torture  to 
the  ear.  And  for  his  doctrine, —  the  cursed  doc- 
trine of  free-will,— it  was  the  most  God-dishonour- 
ing and  soul-distressing  doctrine  of  the  day ;  it 
was  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Beast ; 
it  was  the  enemy  of  Qod,  and  the  offipring  of  the 
wicked  one ;  the  insolent  brat  of  hell.  Armini- 
anism  was  the  spiritual  pestilence  which  had  given 
tbe.Protestant  churches  the  plague:  like  a  mortal 
scorpion,  it  carries  a  sting  in  its  tail,  that  affects' 
with  stupefaction,  insensibility,  and  death,  ail 
whom  it  strikes." 
'pie    ui^orgivable   ofifencc,   which  drew  lipop 
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Wesley  and  his  doctrine  this  sort  of  obloquy,  with 
which  volumes  have  been  iilled,  was  the  sermoB 
apoQ  Free  Grace,  that  had  been-  the  occasioD  of 
the  breach  with  Whitefield.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
able  and  eloquent  of  alt  hia  discourses ;  a  triumphant 
q>ecimea  of  empassioned  ai^ument.  **  Call  it  by 
whatever  name  you  please,"  said  he,  attacking  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine,  "  Election,  PreterJtioo,  Pre- 
destination,  or  Reprobation,  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  The  sense  is  plainly  this :  by  virtue  of  an 
eternal,  unchangeable,  irresistible  decree  of  Ood, 
one  part  of  mankind  are  intallibiy  saved,  and  the 
rest  infallibly  damned ;  it  being  impossible  tlwt 
any  of  the  former  should  be  damned,  Or  that  any 
of  the  latter  should  be  saved."  He  proceeded  t» 
show,  that  Tt  made  all  preaching  vain,  as  needless 
to  the  elect,  and  useless  to  the  repn^tUe;  and. 
therefore,  that  it  could  not  be  a  doctrine  of  God, 
because  it  makes  void  his  ordinance :  that  it 
Cmded  to  produce  spiritual  pride  in  scHne,  absolute 
despur  in  others,  and  to  destroy  our  zeal  for  good 
works :  that  it  made  revelation  contradictory  and 
useless ;  and  that  it  was  full  of  blasphemy,  —  '*  of 
such  blasphemy,"  said  he,  *'  as  I  should  dread  to 
mention,  but  that  the  honour  of  our  gracious  God, 
and  the  cause  of  truth,  will  not  sui^  me  to  be 
sik«it.  In  the  cause  of  God,"  he  pursues,  "  and 
horn  a  tinceee  ceocerii  for  the  glory  of  his  great 
name,  I  will  raetftion  a  few  of  the  horrible  blas- 
phemies contained  in  this  horrible  doctrine.  Bat 
first  I  must  warn  every  one  of  you  that  heara,  as 
ye  viU  answer  it  at  the  great  day,  not  to  diarge 
10 
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me,  as  some  have  done,  with  blaspheming,  be- 
cause I  mention  the  blaspfaemyof  others.  And 
the  inore  you  are  grieved  with  them  that  do  thus 
Maspheme,  see  that  ye  *  confirm  your  love  to- 
wards them'  the  more,'  and  that  your  heart's  de- 
sire, and  continual  prayer  to  God,  be,  *  Father, 
fergive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  !^ 

'*'  This  premised,  let  it  be  observed,  that  this 
doctrine  represents  our  blessed  X.ord,  '  Jesus 
Christ,  *  the  righteous,  the  odly-begotten  son  of  the 
father,  full  of  g^ace  and  truth,'  as  an  hypocrite, 
a  deceiver  of  the  people,  a  man  void  of  common 
■incerity.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  every 
iriiere  speaks  as  if  he  were  willing  that  all  m«i 
should  be  saved ;  therefore,  to  say  he  was  not  will- 
ing that  all  men  should  be  saved,  is  to  represent 
him  as  a  mere  hypocrite  and  dissembler.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  gracious  words  which  -  came 
(Hit  of  his  mouth  are  full  of  invitations  to  all  sin- 
ners ;  to  say,  then,  He  did  not  intend  to  save  dl 
sinners,  is  to  represent  him  as  a  gross  deceiver  of 
the  people.  You  cannot  deny  that  he  says,  '  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden  !^ 
If,  then,  you  say  He  calls  those  that  cannot  come, 
those  whom  he  knows  to  be  unable  to  come,  those 
whom  he  can  make  iable  to  come,  but  will  not, 
how  is  it  possible  to  describe  greater  insincerity  ? 
You  rq)resent  him  as  mocking  his  helpless  crea> 
tureS)  by  offering  what  he  never  intends  to  give. 
You  describe  him  as  saying  one  thing  and  mean- 
ing another ;  as  pretending  the  love  which  he  had 
not.     Him,  in  whose  mouA  was  no  guile,   you 
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make  full  of  deceit,  voiA  of  common  sinceri^  t 
then,  especially  when  drawing  tii^  the  cil^,  h* 
vCpt  over  it,  and  said,  *  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem^' 
tbou  that  killeat  the  prophete,  and  stoiwst  tixem 
diat  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  Would  I  have 
gathered  tiiy  diildren  together,  and  ye  would  not  1* 
(ii6ikiiva  xol  6x  4kx4<r«re).  Now,  if  you  say  th^ 
W9uidy  but  he  would  not,  you  represent  him  (which 
who  could  hear  !)  aa  weeping  crocodile  tears  over 
the  prey  which  he  had  doomed  to  destruction ! 

<'  Such  blasphemy  this,  as,  one  would  ttxsikt 
might  make  the  ears  of  a  Christian  to  tingle !  Birt 
theze  is  yet  more  behind ;  for,  just  as  it  honours 
the  Sob,  so  doth  this  doctrine  honour  the  f^then. 
-It  destroys  all  his  attlibntes  at  once  :  tt  overturns 
both  his  justice,  mercy,  and  truth.  Yes,  it  r»- 
presents  the  Most  Holy  Qod  as  worse  than  tkte 
devil ;  as  more  false,  more  cru«l,  and  more  uajiist 
More  false,  because  the  devil,  liar  as  he  is,  hath 
never  said  he  willeth  all  mankind  to  be  sav«d: 
more  unjust,  becanse  the  devil  cannot,  if  he  would* 
be  guilty  <^  such  injustice  as  you  ascribe  to  God, 
when  you  say,  that  God  condemned  millions  erf* 
souls  to  everiasting  fire,  |M:^tared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels,  for  continuing  in  sin,  which,  for  want 
of  that  grace  he  will  not  give  tbem,  they  oMnot 
iivoid:  and  mOTe  cruel,  because  that  unh^py 
^irit  *  aeekelli  rest,  and  findetJi  none,'  so  that  h^ 
own  restless  misefy  is  a  kind  of  temptation  to  him 
to  tempt  odiers.  But  God  *  reateth  in  his  h^ 
uid  holy  plaiie ;'  so  that  to  mf^ttise  bin  oU  of  his 
mete  motion,  of  his  pure  will  tUid  pleisure,  happy 
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ashe  is*  to  doom  bis  creatures,  vhetfaer  they  wiU 
or  not,  to  endless  misery,  is  to  impute  such  cruelty 
to  him,  sa  we  cannot  impute  even  to  the  great 
cmuny  of  Crod  and  man.  It  is  to  repre9ent  the 
Most  High  Gcoi  (he  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
b«ar  1)  as  more  cruel,  false,  and  unjust  than  the 
4evill 

"  This  is  the  blasphemy  clearly  contained  in  the 
karris  decree  of  Fiedestinatiou.  And  here  I  fix 
my  foot  On  this  I  join  issue  with  every  assertcn; 
of  it  You  r^resent  God  as  worse  than  the  devil ; 
more  false,  more  cruel,  more  unjust  But  you 
>*y>  ypu  will  prove  it  by  scripture.  Hold !  What 
will  you  prove  by  scripture?  that  Qod  is  worse 
than  the  devil?  It  cannot  be.  Whatever  that 
mn-iptujre  proves,  it  never  proves  this:  whatever 
he  its  true  meaning,  it  cannot  mean  this.  Do  you 
9sk  what  is  ita  tr>ie  meaning  then?  If  I  say,  I 
fcww  not,  you  have  gained  nothtng ;  for  there  are 
many  scriptures,  the  true  sense  whereof  neither 
you  nor  I  shall  know,  till  death  is  swallowed  up 
in  vidio^.  But  this  I  know,  better  it  were  to  say 
it  -had  no  sense  at  all,  than  to  say  it  had  such  a 
aense  as  this.  It  cannot  mean,  whatever  it  mean 
bewde,  that  the  God  of  truth  is  a  liar.  I^t  it 
iQCftn  wbait  it  wili^  it  cannot  ntean  that  the  Judge 
^^11  the  worid  is  un^u^  No  scripture  can  mean 
that  Gipd  is  not  Iffir^e,  or  .that  his  ttiercy  is  not  over 
all  J^is  yroAt :  diat  is.  whatever  it  prove  beside* 
99  Bciapture  can  prove  predeatination. 

*f  Ibia  if  the  blasphemy  for  which  X  idbthor  ikt 
c  c  2 
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doctrine  of  Predeattnation ;  a  doctrine,  upon  the 
supposition  of  which,  if  one  could  possibly  suppose 
it  for  a  moment,  call  it  election,  reprobation,  or 
wtiat  you  please,  (for  all  comes  to  the  same  thing,^ 
one  might  say  to  our  adversary  the  devil,  '  Thou 
fool,  why  dost  thou  roar  about  any  loog^  ?  Thy 
lying  in  wait  for  souls  ia  as  needless  and  useless  as 
our  preaching.  Hearest  thou  not,  that  God  hath 
taken  thy  work  out  of  thy  hands,  and  that  he  doth 
it  more  effectually  ?  Thou,  with  all  thy  princi- 
palities and  powers,  canst  only  so  assault  that  we 
may  resist  thee ;  but  he  can  irresistibly  destroy 
both  body  and  soul  in  hell !  Thou  canst  only  en- 
tice }  but  his  unchangeable  decree  to  leave  thou- 
sands of  souls  in  death,  compels  them  to  continue 
in  sin,  till  they  drop  into  everlasting  burnings. 
Thou  temptest }  he  fbrceth  us  to  be  damned,  for 
we  cannot  resist  his  will.  Thou  fool !  why  goest 
thou  about  any  longer,  seeking  whom  thou  raayest 
devour  ?  Hearest  thou  not  that  God  is  the  devour- 
ing lion,  the  destroyer  of  souls,  the  murderer  of 
men  '  Molocjh  caused  only  children  to  pass  through 
the  fire,  and  that  Kre  was  soon  quenched ;  or,  the 
corruptible  body  being  consumed,  its  torments  were 
at  an  end  ;  but  God,  thou  art  told,  by  his  eternal 
decree,  fixed  before  they  had  done  good  or  evil, 
causes  not  only  children  of  a  span  long,  but  the 
parents  also,  to  pass  through  the  fire  of  hell }  that 
fire  which  never  shall  be  quenched  :  and  the  body 
which  is  cast  thereinto,  being  now  incorruptible 
and  immortal,  will  be  ever  consuming  and  never 
11 
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coDSumed ;  but  the  smoke  of  theif  torment,  be- 
cause it  is  God's  good  pleasure,  ascendetb  up  for 
ever.' 

"  Oh,  how  would  the  enemy  of  God  and  man 
rejoice  to  hear  these  things  were  so !  How  would  he 
cry  aloud,  and  spare  not !  How  would  he  lift  up 
bis  voice,  and  say.  To  your  tents,  O  Israel!  flee 
from  the  face  of  this  God,  or  ye  shall,  utterly 
perish.  But  whither  will  ye  flee?  Into  heaven? 
He  is  there.  Down  to  hell?  He  is  there  also.  Ye 
cannot  flee  from  an  omnipresent,  almighty  tyrant. 
And  whether  ye  flee  or  stay,  I  call  heaven,  his 
.  throng  and  earth,  his  ibotstool,  to  witness  against 
you :  ye  shall  perish,  ye  shall  die  eternally !  Sing, 
O  hell,  and  rejoice,  ye  that  are  under  the  earth ! 
for  God,  even  the  mighty  God,  hath  spoken,  and 
devoted  to  death  thousands  of  souls,  from  the 
.  rising  of  the  $un,  unto  the  going  down  thereof. 
Here,  O  death,  is  thy  sting  I  They  shall  not,  can- 
not escape,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
it.  Here,  O  grave,  is  thy  victory !  Nations  yet  un- 
born, or  ever  they  have  done  good  or  evil,  are 
doomed  never  to  see  the  light  of  life,  but  thou 
shalt  gnaw  upon  them  for  ever  and  ever.  Let  all 
those  morning  stars  sing  together,  who  fell  with 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  Let  all  the  sons  of 
hell  shout  ibr  joy ;  for  the  decree  is  past,  and  who 
shall  annul  it? 

"  Yes  I  the  decree  is  past ;  and  so  it  was  before 

the  foundation  of  the  world.     But  what  decree  ? 

Even  this :  *  I  will  set  before  the  sons  of  men  life 

and  death,  blessing  and  cursing ;'  and  'the  soul 
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that  cliooseth  life  shall  live,  as  the  soul  thai; 
chooseth  death  shall  die.'  This  decree,  whfirdby 
whom  God  *  did  foreknow,  he  did  predestinate,* 
was  indeed  from  everiasting :  this,  whereby  all 
who  sof&r  Christ  to  make  them  alive,  are  *  elect 
according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,*  no# 
.  standeth  fast,  even  as  the  moon,  and  the  fkithfol 
witness  in  heaven ;  and  when  heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  yet  this  shall  not  pass  away,  ft>r  it 
IS  as  unchangeable  and  eternal  as  the  being  of 
God  that  gave  it.  This  decree  yields  the  stitmgMt 
encouragement  to  abound  in  all  good  works,  and  in 
all  holiness ;  and  it  is  a  well-spring  of  joy,  of  hap- 
piness also,  to  our  great  and  endless  comfort. 
This  is  worthy  of  God.  It  is  every  way  consist^t 
with  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  It  gives  us  the 
noblest  view  both  of  his  justice,  mercy,  and  truth. 
To  this  agrees  the  whole  scope  of  the  Cbnadui 
Revelation,  as  well  as  all  the  parts  tbei'eof.  *to 
this  Moses  and  all  the  prophets  bear  witness ;  ahd 
OUT  blessed  Lord,  and  all  his  apostles.  Thus 
Moses,  in  the  name  of  his  Lord,  *  I  call  hettven 
dnd  earth  to  record  against  you  this  day,  that  I 
have  set  before  you  life  aiid  death,  blesding-and 
cursing,  therefore  choose  life,  that  thou  and  ihy 
seed  may  live.'  Thus  Ezekiel  (to  cite  one  prophet 
for  all),  *  The  soul  that  sinheth,  it  shall  die ;  the 
son  shall  not  bear  (eternally)  the  iniquity  c^  the 
father.  The  righteonsiless  of  the  righteons  shall 
be  tipon  him,  And  ^e  wickedness  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  upon  him.'  Thus  our  blessed  Lord,  <  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  to  me dhd  drink!' 
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.Thus  liis  great  apostle  St.  Paul>  '  God  commanded 
jjl  men,  every  where,  to  repent.'  All  men,  ejjety 
where;  every  man,  in  ev^  place,  without  aoy 
exceptipD,  eithcv  of'  place  or  person.  Thus 
St.  Jam^  *  Jf  any  of  you  lack  wudom,  Let 
him  ask  of'  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  Ijber^ly, 
and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  sh^  be  given  him!* 
Thus  St.  Peter,  •  The  Lord  is  not  willing  that  any 
should  pcaish,  but  that  all  ^ould  come  to  repeat- 
fO)ce/  And  thuS;  St.  Johja,  *  If  apy  man  siq,  ve 
have  an  advocate  ^with  4he  Father ;  and  he  is  Umb 
.pn^tiatitm  for  pur  sins;  and  Qot, for  ours  only, 
but£>r  the  sins  of  the  «hole  world.' 

"  O  hear  ye  this,  ye  that  forget  God !  ye  can- 
not chaige  your  d^h  upon  him.  *  Have  I  any 
jileasure  at  aU  that  the  wicked  should  die  ?  saith 
the  Lord  God.  Rep«nt  and  turn  from  all  yoi^r 
bansgressions,  so  iniqiiky  shall  not  be  your  ruin. 
.Cast  away  from  you  all  your  transgressions, 
whereby  ye  haue  transgressed ;  for  why  wi{l  ye  die, 
X)  house  of  Israel?  For  I.baveno  pleasure  in  ttie 
death  of  him  that  dietb,  saith  the  Lord  God. 
Wherefore,  turn  yourselves,  md  live  ye.'  —'  Afil 
live,  saith  ibfi  I^ord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
■dea&  of  the  wicked.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  froqa 
your  evil  w^ys ;  \fDr  why  will  ye  die,  O .  house  <^ 
Israel  ?"' 

A  histoiy  of  Wesley's  life  would  be  impe^fept, 

unless  it.ciHitain^d  this  mffinorabk  passage, — the 

.most  remai^able  and  the  most  powerful  in  ^U.hia 

..works.    It  ejv^rated,    beyond  roe^ure,   tkop^ 

mho,  in  their  «wn  eoopeit,  had  taken  oat  .their' 

c  c  i 
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patent  of  election,  and  considered  themselves,  to 
Mr.  Toplady's  language,  (himself  one  of  the  nunv 
ber,)  as  «  kings  incog.,  traveling,  disguised  lik« 
pilgrims,  to  their  dominions  above."  'Even  tem- 
perate Calvinists  were  shocked,  and  have  said, 
■that  Mr.  Wesley's  "  horrid  appeal  to  aH  the  devtb 
in  hell  gave  a  sort  of  infernal  tone  to  the  contro- 
versy." It  is,  indeed,  in  a  tremendous  strain  of 
eloquence,  and  shows  with  what  indignation  the 
preacher,  in  his  zeal  for  God,  and  in  his  love  for 
his  fellow-creatures,  regarded  a  doctrine  so  inju- 
rious to  both.  In  an  evil  hour  did  the  restless 
mind  of  man  devise  for  itself  the  perilous  question 
of  fatalism  ;  and,  in  a  more  unhappy  one,  was  it 
introduced  into  Christian  theology.  The  fathenj 
of  our  church  perceived  the  danger  on  both  sides, 
and  endeavoured  to  keep  the  golden  mean,  "  All 
men,"  said  they,  "  be  to  be  monished,  and  chiefly 
preachers,  that,  in  this  high  matter,  they,  looking 
on  both  sides,  so  attemper  and  moderate  them- 
selves, that  neither  they  so  preach  the  grace  of 
God,  that  tiiey  take  away  thereby  free-will,  nor, 
on  the  other  side,  so  extol  free-will,  that  injury  be 
done  to  the  grace  of  God."  And  in  the  directions 
for  preachers,  which  were  set  forth  in  the  latter 
years  of  James  I.  it  was  enjoined,  "  that  no 
preacher,  of  what  title  soever,  under  the  d^ree 
of  a  bishop,  or  dean  at  the  least,  should,  jFrom 
thenceforth,  presume  to  preach,  in  any  popular 
auditory,  deep  points  of  predestination,  election, 
reprobation^  w  of  the  univ^^ality,  efficacy,  re- 
sistibili^,  or  irresistibility  of  God*a  grace ;    bitt 
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leave  tboae  themes  ■  rather  ta  be  handled  by 
learned  men,  and  that  moderately  and  modestly* 
,by  way  of  use  and  application,  rather  than  by  way 
of  i^ositive  doctrines,  being  fitter  for  the  schools 
than  for  simple  auditories."  The  puritans  ex- 
claimed against,  this  prohibition,  whereby,  they 
said,  man  made  that  the  forbidden  fruit,  which 
God  appointed  for  the  tree  of  life.  But,  upon  this 
point,  even  the  popes  themselves,  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  power,  were  not  able  to  impose  silence. 

Wesley  had  once  a  whimsical  proof  of  the  hmror 
with  which  the  high.flying  Calvinists  regarded 
him.  One  afternoon,  on  the  road  from  Newport- 
Pagnel  to  Northampton,  <*  I  overtook,"  says  he, 
*<  a  serious  man,  with  whom  I  immediately  fell 
into  conversatiMi.  He  presently  gave  me  to  know 
what  his  opinions  were  ;  therefore  I  said  nothing 
to  contradict  them.  But  that  did  not  content 
him ;  he  was  quite  uneasy  to  know  whether  I  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  as  he  did  :  but  I  told 
him,  over  and  over,  we  had  better  keep  to  prac- 
tical things,  lest  we  should  be  angry  at  one  an- 
other. And  so  we  did  for  two  miles,  till  he 
caught  me  unawares,  and  dragged  me  into  the 
dispute  before  I  knew  where  I  was.  He  then 
grew  warmer  and  warmer,  told  me  I  was  rotten  at 
heart,  and  supposed  J  was  6ne  of  John  Wesley's 
followers.  I  told  him  *  no,  I  am  John  Wesley 
himself!'    Upon  which, 

Impromtum  tupris  vduti  qui  aenlibut  aiiguem 
Pratti, 
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he  would  gladly  bave  run  xwuj  outright;  btt 
ben^  the  better  mouDted  of  the  two.  I  kept  doae 
to  his  side,  and  eDdeavoored  to  shew  hira  his  beut> 
till  we  came  into  the  aticet  of  Narthaia|iton.** 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WESLET's  clerical  coadjutors.  — UB.  ORISrSHAW, 
—  DR.  COKE.  —  THE  GREEK  BISHOP.  *-  WEBLET'S 
CREDULITT.  » 

A  FEW  yeats  before  this  final  and  irrqwndile 
breach  with  the  Calvimsts,  Wesley  had  attempted 
to  form  an  open  and  active  union  between  alt 
such  cle^yttieii  as  have  more  recently  arrogated 
to  Ibemselves  the  appellation  of  Evangelic^,  or 
Go^el  minJAten.  Witii  this  h(^  be  sent  round  a 
circular  letter,  to  some  fifty  ministers  of  the  Churah 
of  England,  Wherein  he  proposed  that,  leaving 
tree  the  diaputi^Ie  points  of  predestination  on  one 
side,  and  perfection  on  the  other ;  laying  no  stress 
upon  expressions,  and  binding  themselves  to  no 
peculiar  discipline,  but  "some  remaining  quite  i^u- 
lar,  others  quite  irr^ular ;  and  others,  again,  partfy 
the  one  and  partly  the  ot&er,  they  should  ttunk 
and  speak  kindly  of  each  oliier,  form,  as  it  were, 
a  dtifendive  league,  and  each  help  the  other  on  in 
his  work,  and  enlarge  his  influence  by  ail  rigfatfinl 
fueans.  If  any  thing  more  were  meant  by  this 
than  that  eadt  should  occ^onttlly  acccunmodate 
the  others  with  his  pulpit,  and  that  they  should 
countenance  his  itinerant  lay-preachers,  the  mean- 
■Bg  is  not  obvious.  On  this  occasion,  ^so, 
Mr.  Wesley  lodced  for  anoMen,  and  rdates,  with 
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evident  complacency,  at  the  end  of  tbe  letter,  that, 
one  pf  his  friends  having  objected  to  him  the  ira- 
possibility  of  effecting  such  an  union,  he  went  up 
stairs,  and,  after  a  little  prayer,  opened  Kempis 
CO  these  words :  Expccta  Dominum  ;  viriUter  age  / 
noU  diffidere  ;  noli  discedere  ;  sed  corpus  et  ammaat 
fijpone  consUmter  pro  gloria  Dei. 

The  greater  part  of  the  methodizing  clergy  ad- 
hered to  Lady  Huntingdon's  party  in  the  dispute. 
Among  those  who  remained  attached  to  Mr.  Wes^ 
ley,  Vincent  Perronet,  the  vicar  of  Shoreham,  was 
.  one,  who  was,  either  by.  birth  or  extraction,  a 
Swiss,  and  who,  in  the  Romish  church,  woul4 
have  been  beatified  or  canonized,  for  what,  in 
mystical  language,  would  be  called  bis  re^ts,  as 
well  as  for  the  uniform  piety  of  his  life.  William 
Grimsbaw,  who  held  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Haworth,  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  West- 
Biding,  was  a  more  active  associate.  In  bis  un^^ 
converted  state,  this  pereon  was  certainly  insane  i 
and,  had  he  given  utterance  at  that  time  to  the 
monstrous  and  horrible  imaginations,  which  he 
ailerwards  revealed  to  his  spiritual  friends,  he  would 
deservedly  have  been  sent  to  Bedlam.  His  change 
of  miod,  which  was  not  tiU  he  bad  been  ten  years 
in  holy  orders,  was  preceded  by  what  he  supposed 
to  be  a  miraculous  impression  upon  his  senses, 
aad  which  may  possibly  have  been  an  electrical  *  or 

*  Mr.JoMph  WilliaMi,  of  KiddenniiHter,  relatet  th«  (act  from 
Griindisw'i  own  testimony.  **  At  fast  the  time  of  his  delirenuKe 
came.  At  tbe  hou«e  of  one  of  hii  friend*  he  layi  his  hand  on  a  book, 
wid  qwM  it  with  his  face  towards  a  pewter  ihelf.    Inttantty  bis  bee 
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galvanic  e^ct :  and,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry, 
he  was  favoured  with  a  vision  in  a  trance  ;  that  -is  to 
say,  he  mistook  '  delirium  for  reality.  He  became, 
hcwiever,  a  very  zealous  parish  priest ;  and  his  ■ 
oddities,  which  procured  him  the  name  of  Mad 
Grimshaw,  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  very 
useful  among  a  set  of  parishioners,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  as  wild  as  the  bleak  barren  country 
which  they  inhabited,  and  to  have  had  little  more 
sense  of  religion  than  their  cattle. 

The  parish  contained  four  hamlets,  in  each  of 
which  he  made  it  a  rule  to  preach  three  times  a 
month,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  old  and  in6rm, 
but  chiefly  for  those  who  scarcely  ever  attended 
the  church  because  of  the  distance.  As  he  found 
that  people  were  willing  to  hear  him,  he  extended 
his  preaching  into  bis  neighbours'  parishes,  without 
troubling  himself  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  minister, 
or  caring  whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  In  this  way 
he  established  two  circuits  of  his  own,  which  he 
went  found  every  fortnight :  in  the  more  p<^ulous, 
he  preached  from  four-and-twenty  to  thirty  times 
in  the  week ;  and,  in  the  other,  about  half  as 
oflen,   wherefore   he  called  this  his   idle  week. 


u  nluted  with  ao  uDcomiiion  flaih  of  heat.  He  tunu  to  the  title 
page,  and  finds  it  to  be  Dr.  Owen  on  JuatificatioD.  Imniediatel]'  he  b 
surpriaed  with  nich  another  fluh.  Me  borrows  the  book,  itiKBea  ili 
ii  led  into  God'»  method  of  justifying  the  ungodly,  hath  a  new  heart 
given  him,  and  now,  behold,  he  praj'eth  !" 

■  The  case  Eeems  to  have  been  an  apoplectic  affection  of  the  sli^teit 
kind ;  the  detail  may  be  seen  in  bit  life  by  Mr.  Hylea  (p.  i  *.),  at  pven 
byhimselfto  Mr.  William*,  of  Kiddennin«tN.  A  more  remarkable  case 
of  the  lame  kind  is  noticed  in  the  Quarterly  Reriew,  \<A,  x.  pp.  1 1 7. 1  is. 
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While  be  was  at  home,  he  had  a  nKviiiag  meeting 
for  pnyer  and  exhortation  at  his  own  houM,  nt 
fyte  o'clock  in  the  summer,  and  at  six  in  winter. 
At  church  he  would  stop  in  the  midst  of  the 
prayen,  if  he  saw  any  persmi  inattentive,  add  re- 
buke the  ofiiender;  aad,  while  the  psalms  were 
singing  before  sermon,  he  would  go  out  to  see  if 
any  persons  were  idUng  in  the  church-yard,  or  in 
the  street,  or  in  the  alehouses,  and  drive  as  many 
as  he  could  find  into  the  chureh  before  him.  These 
were  not  the  only  means  which  he  used  for  bring- 
ing his  partshioners  into  order.  Having  taken  up 
the  dismal  puritanical  notion,  that  it  is  sinful  to 
walk  in  the  fields  for  recreation  on  the  Sctbbat^ 
day«  he  wonid  set  out  himself,  in  order  to  reprove 
such  persons  as  he  detected  in  the  fsiot.  This  odd 
humour  led  him  also,  like  the  Caliph  Harpun  Al- 
nwchid,  in  the  Arabian  T»les,  to  go  out  in  dis- 
guise, 9nd  see  in  what  manner  his  instructiens 
wene  ^observed,  and  how  far  the  pec^le  were,  in 
raidity,  what  they  made  themselves  iqipear  to  him. 
Tb#B  he  weot  to  the  door  of  a  gree^professor  of 
cji^ty,  vid  begged  a  night's  lodging,  in  the  cha- 
Efif^i  of  a  poor  man,  and  was  turned  away  with 
abuse.  And  he  teased  a  purblind  woman,  by 
touching  her  repeatedly  with  a  stick,  like  a  nuft* 
Chievous  boy,  till,  taking  him  for  one,  and  finding 
thraefa  iastiffici^t,  she  gave  her  tongue  the  Teias> 
and  began  to  swear-  Neither  of  these  were  fitw 
tiMls :  but  dis(9¥tion  was  no  p^rt  of  his  character. 
Such,  however,  was  the  effect  which  he  produced 
by  bis  zB^^  his  vigiliLWPf  wd  his  real  worth,  ^t 
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>  man  who,  being  od  bis  way  for  a  midwife  on« 
Sandajr,  wanted  bis  horae  sbdd  in  the  village^ 
eottld  not  prevail  i^n  dte  Utcksmitb  to  do  dn 
jeb»  till  they  had  gone  together  to  Mr.  GriashaWi 
and  he  bad  granted  pvnuaatm,  facing  satisfied  of 
the  necxsatty  t^  the  case.  And  it  was  believed^ 
long  after  his  death,  that  he  bad  put  a  stop  to  the 
races  at  Haworth  by  his  prayers,  because,  when 
he  had  often  and  vainly  attempted  to  di'ssaade  the 
people  from  subscribing  and  promoting  these  meet- 
ings, for  the  benefit  of  the  publicans,  he  prayed 
at  length  that  tiie  Lrard  would  be  pleased  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  evil  proceedings  io  his  own  way,  a 
heavy  rain  during  tbe  whole  three  days  spoiled  tiie 
sport,  and,  after  that  time,  the  niscbievous  custoia 
was  not  revived. 

Grimabaw  entered  entirely  into  Mr.  Wedcy's 
views,  acted  as  assistant  in  the  oircmt  wherein  be 
resided,  and  attended  the  Conference  every  third 
year,  whenitwasbdd  at  Leeds.  When  Whitefield 
or  Wesley  came  to  visit  him,  a  scafibkl  was  erected 
for  them  in  the  church-yard,  the  diurch  not  being 
large  enough  to  bold  the  concouree  that  aasemUed. 
Prayers^  therefore,  were  read  in  the  church,  tbe 
preacbing  was  in  the  open  air,  and  the  sacrament 
was  aiterwards  administered  to  successive  congre- 
gations, one  ofaurch-foll  after  aoetiher.  WhitefieM 
happened,  in  one  of  his  sermeDS,  to  ^eak  as  if  he 
bf^eved  his  bearers  had  profited  aatMh  by  tbe  exen- 
tMBft  of  tfce  faithful  pastor  w4io  bad  so  long  H^ 
biMrtd  among  tkem :  but  Gnmshaw  stood  vp,  and 
iMernipted  him  intmediatdy,  »yi«g,  witfc  'ajovd 
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voice,  "  Oh,  Sir,  for  God's  aalte  do  not  speak 
so !  I  pray  you,  do  not  flatter  them :  I  fear  tbe 
greater  part  of  them  are  going  to  hell  with  their 
eyes  open."  His  admiration  of  the  itinerants  was 
very  great;  his  house  was  their  home,  they 
preached  in  his  kitchen,  and  he  always  gave  no- 
tice at  church  when  this  was  to  be ;  and,  that 
their  flock  might  not  be  scattered  afler  his  death, 
when  a  more  regular  and  less  zealous  minister 
should  succeed  him,  he  built  a  chapel  and  dwell- 
ing-house at  his  own  expence,  and  settled  it  upon 
the  Methodist  plan.  He  not  only  received  the 
preachers  as  his  guests,  but  as  many  visitors  as  his 
house  would  hold ;  giving  up  his  own  bed,  and 
sleeping,  unknown  to  tbem,  in  the  hay-loft.  No 
office  appeared  to  him  too  humble  on  such  occa- 
sions, — no  mark  of  respect  too  great  for  a  success- 
ful preacher  of  tJie'Gospel.  He  was  once  found 
cleaning  the  boots  of  an  itinerant :  once  he  em- 
braced a  preacher  afler  his  sermon,  and  said,  "  the 
Lord  bless  thee,  Ben,  this  is  worth  a  hundred  of 
my  sermons !"  and  he  fell  down  before  another, 
saying,  he  was  not  worthy  to  stand  in  his  pre- 
sence. The  only  son  of  this  singular  man  was 
educated  at  Kingswood,  and  became  a  drunkard, 
<'  notwithstanding  he  had  been  favoured  with  a 
religious  education,"  says  his  father's  biogn4)her, 
"  and  had  been  prayed  for  by  some  of  the  holiest 
men  in  the  land."  The  severe  and  injudicious 
system  under  which  he  had  suffered  at  school,  and 
the  eccentricities  which  he  had  seen  at  home,  may 
^ftsilyexplain  the  wonder.-   The  poor  fellow,  how- 
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ever,  had  a  sense  of  his  own  worthlessness  and  de- 
generacy; and  when  he  was  riding  home,  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  would  sometimes  say  to  his 
horse,  the  one  which  Griinshaw  had  ridden  upon 
his  circuits,  "  Once  thou  carried  a  saint,  but 
sow  thou  earliest  a  devil."  Disease  and  strong 
pain,  the  bitter  consequences  of  his  course  of  life, 
brought  him  to  repentance  and  to  the  grave  ;  and 
some  of  his  last  words  were,  "  what  will  my  fatlier 
say,  when  he  sees  that  I  am  got  to  heaven !" 
-  Of  the  few  clergymen  who  entered  into  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's ,  views,  and  heartily  co-operated  with  him, 
Mr.  Grimshaw  was  the  most  eccentric ;  Mr.  Fletcher 
the  most  remarkable  for  intellectual  powers*;  the 
.one  who  entered  most  entirely  into  -the  affairs  of. 
the  Society  was  Thomas  Coke.  This  person,  whc 
-held  so  distinguished  a  place  among  the  Metho- 
dists, and  by  whose  unwearied  zeal,  and  inde- 
latigable  exertions,  that  spirit,  which  Mr.  Wesley 
had  kindled  in  Bngland,  was  extended  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  world,  was  born  at  Brecknock, 
in  the  year  17^7*  the  only  child  of  respectable  and 
wealthy  parents.  The  father  died  during  his 
jchildhopd,  and  the  youth,  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
was  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Jesus' 
College,  Oxford.  He  escaped  from  the  university 
with  fewer  vices  than  in  those  days  were  generally 
contracted  there  ;  but  he  brought  away  a  taint  of 
that  pbilosophistical  infidelity  which  was  then  be- 
ginning to  infect  half-learned  men.  The  worica  of 
Bishop  Sherlock  reclaimed  him :  he  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  being  in  expectation   of  some 
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considerable  preferment,  took  oat  his  degree  of 
do.ctDr  of  laws.  The  disappointment  which  he  en- 
perienced  from  certain  persons  in  power,  to  whom 
lie  had  looked  as  patrons,  was  of  little  e<Hi9e' 
quence  to  him,  being  possessed  of  a  fair  patrimony. 
He  accepted  the  curacy  of  South-Petherton,  in 
jSomersetshire,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  oE  his 
office  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal.  His  preach- 
ing soon  filled  the  church ;  more  room  was  wanting 
for  the  congregation ;  and,  as  the  vestry  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  erect  a  gallery,  he  built  one 
9t  his  own  expense.  TTiis,  and  the  style  of  his 
disco.urse8,  raised  a  suspicion  that  he  was  inclined 
to  Methodism.  The  growing  inclination  was 
strengthened  by  conversation  with  Maxfield,  who 
happened  then  to  be  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  and  confirmed  by  the  perusal  of  •  Alleine's 
Alarum  to  the  Unconverted.  He  dow  preached 
extemporaneously,  established  evening  lectures, 
and  introduced  hymns  into  the  church ;  but,  by 
thus  going  on  faster  than  the  parishioners  were 
prepared  to  follow,  he  excited  a  strong  spirit  of 
opposition  ;  complaints  against  him  were  preferred 
to  the  bishop  and  to  the  rector :  the  former  merely 
admonished  him ;  by  the  tattar  he  was  dismissed 
in  a  manner  which  seems  to  have  been  studiou^ 


*  "  A  book,  which  pultitu^ea  will  have  cauM  for  ever  to  be  thank- 
Ifal  tet,^  Mfa  Calamy.  No  l}eok  in  the  Bngliih  toiggne  (idic  KUa  «-. 
qept^)civieqv^itf9rth^DnmhwthatbHthbeendiiper»ed;  Ibrttme 
bBTe  been  S0,000  of  them  printed  and  sold  under  the  title  ortb;  Call, 
or  Alarum  to  the  Unconverted,  in  bto.  or  israo.;  am!  £0,000  of-ths 
wnw.bocik  hire  bim  tsld  iwd«  the^^dtle.af  tl^  Snre  Gfn^e^k*  Itavnvi, 
10,000  of  which  were  at  od^  ii^remon."— Account  c(  tht  J^jecMd 
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disrespectful,  before  the  people  publicly,  on  the 
S^bath  day  :  and  hia  enemies  had  the  indecency 
to  chime  him  out  of  the  church.  These  insults 
roused  his  Welsh  blood,  and  he  determined,  with 
wore  spirit  than  prudence,  to  take  his. stand  near 
the  church  on  the  two  following  Sundays,  and 
pteach  to  the  people  when  they  came  out,  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  himself,  gratifying  bis  ad- 
berents,  and  exhorting  his  opponents  to  repent- 
ance. These,  who  were  probably  the  more  nu< 
mwous,  were  so  provoked  at  this,  that  they  col- 
lected stones,  for  the  purpose  of  pelting  him,  oh 
his  second  exhibition ;  and  the  Doctor  would 
hardly  have  escaped,  without  some  serious  injury, 
if  a  young  lady  and  her  brother,  whom  the  people 
knew  and  respected,  had  not  placed  themselves  one 
on  each  side  of  him.  He  now  took  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  being  introduced  to  Wesley.  The  lat- 
ter soon  came  into  Somersetshire  in  his  rounds,  and 
thus  notices  the  meeting  in  his  Journal :  "  Here  i 
found  a  clei^man.  Dr.  Coke,  late  a  gentleman 
ooouiwMier  of  Jesus  CMl^e,  in  Oxford,  who  came 
twenty  miles  <m  purpose  to  meet  me.  I  had  much 
conversation  with  him  ;  and  an  union  then  begut 
wbich,  I  tnisf,  shall  never  end." 

Tbis  was  in  the  year  1776.  Dr.  Coke  imme- 
diately became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  ao- 
t»^y,  and  was  soon  regarded  as  the  moat  efficient 
of  all  Mr.  Wesley's  fellow-labourers.  Having 
wholly  given  himself  up  to  the  Connection,  tbe 
seoond  place  in  it  was  natotally  assigned-  to  hutt; 
no  otbei'  of  tt»  active  members  was  possessed  aS 
ecpial  fortune  and  rank  in  society ;  snd  dll  that  be 
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had,  his  fortune^  to  every  shilling,  and  his  life;  to 
every  minute  that  could  be  employed  in  active  ex- 
ertions, were  devoted  to  its  interests.  He  was 
DOW  considered  as  Mr.  Wesley's  more  immediate 
representative;  and,: instead  of  being  stationed,  like 
the  other  preachers,  in  a  circuit,  he  travelled,  like 
Mr.  Wesley,  as  a  general  inspector,  wherever  his 
presence  was  thought  needful.  In  Ireland,  more 
particularly,  he  visited  the  Societies  alternately 
witli  Mr.  Wesley,  so  that  an  annual  visitation  was 
always  made.  Before  Mr.  Wesley  became  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Coke,  Mr.  Fletcher  had  been 
looked  to  as  the  fittest  person  to  act  as  his  coad- 
jutor, and  succeed  to  as  much  of  his  authority 
as  could  be  deputed  to  any  successor.  But 
Mr.  Fletcher  shrunk  from  the  invidious  distinc- 
tion, and  from  the  difficulties  of  the  ta.sk :  he  had 
found  his  place,  and  knew  where  he  could  be  most 
usefully  employed  foi*  others,  and  most  happily  for 
himself. 

The  want  of  clerical  assistants  had  been  severely 
felt  by  Wesley.  Notwithstanding  his  attachment 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  his  desire  not  only 
to  continue  in  union  with  it  himself,  but  to  pre-- 
serve  his  people  from  forming  a  schism,  the  ten-' 
dency  to  separation  became  every  year  more 
apparent,  from  various  causes,  of  which  some 
were  incidental,  but  others  arose  inevitably  from - 
the  system  which  he  had  established.--  A  hostile 
feeling  toward  the  Church  was  retained  by  the 
dissenters  who  united  themselves,  to  the  Method- 
ists :  these  proselytes  were  not  numerous,  but  they 
leavened  the  society.     It  is  likely  too,  that,  as 
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Methodism  began  to  assume  consistency  and  im> 
portance,  just  at  tlie  time  when  the  Non-jurors 
I'l'ere  on  the  point  of  dissolution,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  that  party  would  rather  ally  them- 
selves with  it,  than  with  the  sectarians  or  the 
Establishment;  and  these  persons  also  would  bring 
with  them  an  unfavourable  diiposition  toward  the 
church.  But  the  main  cause  is  obviously  to  be 
found  in  the  growing  influence  of  4he  lay-preach- 
ers, their  jealousy  of  the  few  clergymen  who 
acted  with  them,  their  natural  desire  of  placing 
themselves  upon  a  level  with  the  ministers  of  other 
denominations,  and  the  disrespect  with  which  the 
Establishment  began  to  be  regarded  by  most  of 
those  persons  who  preferred  the  preaching  at  the 
chapel  to  that  in  the  church.  ~  And  though  Wesley 
often  and  earnestly  warned  them  against  this, 
neither  his  language  nor  hisconduct  were  at  all  times 
consistent.  In  controversy,  and  in  self-defence, 
he  was  sometimes  led  to  speak  of  the  unworthy 
ministers  of  the  Establishment  in  terms  of  indig- 
nation, not  considering  that  his  remarks  would  be 
generally  applied  by  many  of  his  followers. 

The  growing  desire-  of  the  itinerants  to  raise 
themselves  in  rank,  and  of  the  societies  to  have 
the  sacrament  administered  by  their  own  preachers,, 
induced  Wesley,  who,  in  the  continual  bustle  of 
his  life,  sometimes  acted  without  due  consider- 
ation, to  take  the  strange  means  of  obtaining  or- 
ders for  some  of  his  lay-assistants  from  a  Greek, 
who  called  himself  Erasmus,  and  appeared  in  Lon- 
don with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Arcadia.  This 
measure  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  injudicious, 
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Charles  was  decidedly  hostile  to  it,  and  would 
never-  allow  the  preachers  who  had  been  thus  or- 
dained to  assist  him  at  the  communioA  table.' 
Staniforth  was  one ;  and  he  found  it  so  invidious 
among  his  colleagues,  that  he  never  thought  proper 
to  exercise  the  ministerial  functions.  On  the  other 
band,  some,  both  of  the  local  and  itinerant  preach- 
ers, coveted  the  distinction,  and  prevailed  upon 
the  obliging  bishop  to  lay  his  hands  upon  them, 
without  Mr.  Wesley's  consent.  Displeased  at  this 
disregard  of  bis  authority,  he  acted  with  his  wonted 
decision,  and  at  once  excluded  from  the  Connec- 
tion those  who  would  not  forego  the  powers  with 
which  they  supposed  themselves  to  be  invested.  It 
was  doubtful  whether  this  Erasmus  *  was  what  he 
pretended  to  be ;  and  the  whole  transaction  gave 

*  Toplady  aaw  ■  certificate  giTen  by  this  r^^nt,  ea  he  calls  hini,  to 
the  penoiu  whom  he  pretended  to  ordain.  It  confirmed  him  in  his 
(pinion  that  the  man  wai  an  impostor,  bec&use  it  wai  written  not  in 
die  modem  Greek,  bat  in  the  antient,  and  of  a  rery  mean  sort.  Thi* 
n  the  traatlation :  "  Our  nieasure  from  the  grace,  gift,  and  power  of 
the  all-holy  and  life-giving  Spirit,  given  by  our  Savieur  Jesus  Chriat 
to  hii  divine  and  holy  apoetles,  to  ordain  sub-deacons  and  deacoDi, 
and  also  to  advance  to  the  dignity  of  a  priest !  Of  this  grace,  which 
hath  descended  to  our  humility,  I  have  ordained  lub-deacoa  aod 
deacon,  at  Snow-fields  Cbapel,  on  the  19th  day  of  Nov.  1 764,  ami  at 
Weat-ctreet  Chapel,  on  the  Slth  of  the  same  month,  priett,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  W.  C,  according  to  the  rulet  of  the  holy  ^loitles  and  of  owr_ 
iaith.  Moreover,  I  have  given  to  him  power  to  minister  and  teadt, 
hi  all  the  world,  the  gospel  of  Jesiu  Christ,  no  one  forbidding  him  in 
the  church  of  God,  Whoefor^  for  that  very  purpose^  I  have  nade 
this  pmeut  letter  of  recommendation  from  our  humility,  and  h^ve 
giveD  it  to  the  orduned  Mr.  W,  C.  for  hit  certificate  and  securi^, 
"  Given  and  wsitten  at  London,  in  Britain,  Nov.S4.  ITfr*. 

,  "  Ea^iHua,  Bishop  of  Arcadia** 

Hr.  Nightingale  wys,  that  enquiry  Goncerning  him  was  made  of  \kc 
patriarch  of  Smynw,  and  that  it  appeared  he  i^y  ww  U4i^  i^  At^ 
«■£•,  ID  Cret«. 
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Wesley's  enemies  ao  opportunity  of  attacking  him, 
which  they  did  not  fail  to  use.  They  charged  him 
with  having  violated  the  oatli  of  supremacy,  by 
thus  inducing  a  foreign  '  prelate  to  exercise  acts  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  this  realm;  and 
they  alleged  that  he  had  even  pressed  the  Greek 
to  consecrate  him  a  bishop  also,  that  be  might 
then  ordain  what  Ministers  he  pleased.  Erasmus 
was  said  to  have  refused,  because,  according  to 
the  canons  of  the  Greek  Church,  more  than  one 
biabop  must  be  present  to  assist  at  the  consecratioa 
of  a  new  one.  Charles  Wesley  was  even  accused, 
in  the  Gospel  Magazine,  of  having  offered  the 
Gredc  forty  guineas,  if  he  would  peribrm  the  cM'e- 
mony.  This  is  palpably  false ;  notliing  can  be  so 
incredible  as  that  Charles  Wesley  would  have 
made  such  an  ofifer,  except  that  a  bishop  of  Ax* 
eadia  in  London  should  have  refused  it  The 
eha^  of  simony  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  purely  ca- 
lumnious, in  the  spirit  of  t^at  slander  which  the 
Gospel  Magazine  breathed  in  all  its  numbers.  But 
there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Wesley  was  wilU 
ing  to  have  been  episcopized  upon  this  occasion. 

Both  brothers  retained  the  fancy  of  baptizing 
by  immersion,  after  they  had  oot-grown  many  other 
eccentricities }  and  Wesley  followed  this  mode 
sometimes  in  condescension  to  the  whims  of  otherst 
when  he  had  ceased  to  attach  any  importance  to 
it,  and  must  have  perceived  the  exceeding  inconve* 
nience  of  the  practice.  One  of  the  charges  which 
the  virulent  loylady  brought  against  him  was, 
that  of  havii^  immersed  a  cratain  Lydia  Sbei^iard» 
ia  a  bathing,  tub,,  in  a  (dkeesenuager's  eellai:  i» 
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Spitalfields,  and  holding  her  so  long  under  water, 
while  he  deliberately  pronounced  the  words  of  ad- 
ministration, that  she  was  almost  insensible  when 
she  was  taken  out.  The  story  was  related  on  her 
own  authority,  which  probably  was  not  the  beat  in 
the  world.  But  Wesley's  course  of  life  brought 
him  into  contact  with  persons  under  every  disease 
of  mind,  and  in  all  the  intermediate  stages  between 
madness  and  roguery.  Crazy  people,  indeed, 
found  their  way  to  him  as  commonly  as  they  used 
to  do  to  court,  though  with  less  mischievous  in- 
tentions. They  generally  went  in  a  spirit  of  pure 
kindness,  to  enlighten  hrm,  and  correct  his  errors. 
'  Two  ignorant  dreamers,  while  the  French  pro- 
phets had  a  party  in  this  country,  called  upon 
him  at  the  Foundry,  saying,  they  were  sent  from 
God  to  inform  him,  that  very  shortly  he  should  be 
hom'd  again ;  and  they  added,  that  they  would 
stay  in  the  house  till  it  was  done,  unless  he  turned 
them  out.  Wesley  knew  how  to  deat  with  such 
prophets  as  these :  he  assured  them  that  he  would 
not  turn  them  out,  showed  them  into  the  Society 
room,  and  left  them  to  tliemselves.  "  It  was  to- 
lerably cold,"  he  says,  '^  and  they  had  neither 
meat  nor  drink."  There,  howler,  they  sate  from 
morning  till  evening,  then  quietly  walked  0%  and 
troubled  him  with  their  company  no  more. 

A  woman  came  to  him  one  day,  with  a  message 
from  the  Lord,  she  said,  to  tell  him  he  was  laying 
up  treasures  on  earth,  taking  his  ease,  and  minding 
only  eating  and  drinking.  "  I  told  her,"  says  he» 
**  God  knew  me  better  \  ant^  if  he  had  sent  faer» 
H  would  have  been  with  a  more  proper  1 
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The  idle. notion,  that  be  was  enriching  himself^ 
prevailed  among  persons  who  might  easily  have 
known  better.  He  received  a  letter  from  the 
Board  of  Excise,  telling  him  the  commissioners 
could  not  doubt  but  that  he  had  plate,  for  which 
be  had  neglected  to  make  an  entry,  and  requiring 
bim  immediately  to  make  a  proper  return.  His 
answer  was,  *'  Sir,  I  have  two  silver  tea-^>oons  at 
London,  and  two  at  Bristol :  this  is  all  the"  plate 
which  I  have  at  present ;  and  I  shall  not  buy  any 
more,  while  so  nlany  round  me  want  bread." 

In  the  beginning  of  bis  career,  Wesley  perceived 
that  there  was  more  danger  of  the  growth  of  infide- 
lity than  of  superstition ;  and  this  opinion  was  con- 
firmed by  his  after-experience.  He  discovered,  in 
the  beautiful  vale  of  Lorton,  that  Deism  had  found 
its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains  j 
and  near  Manchester  he  found,  what  he  had  never 
heard  of  in  England,  a  whole  clan  of  infidel  pea- 
santS)  who  had  been  scoffed  and  argued  out  of 
their  beliefi  by  the  vulgar  ribaldry  and  impudent 
ignorance  of  an  alehouse-keeper.  Of  the  persons 
whom  he  met  with  in  this  unhappy  state  of  mind, 
some  were  contented  to  live  without  God  in  the 
world,  and  be  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  as  if  they 
had  succeeded  in  annihilating  their  diviner  part. 
But  others  confessed  the  misery  of  wandering  in 
doubt  and  darkness.  One  who,  having  been  a 
zealous  Romanist,  had  cast  off  Popery  and  Christi- 
anity together,  said  to  him,  **  I  know  there  is  a 
God,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  the  soul  of  all,  the 
anma  mundi ;  if  he  be  not  rather,  as  I  sometimes 
thii&,  the  To  IIm  the  whtde  compages  of  body  and  . 
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spirit  erery  where  diffused.  But  farther  than  this 
I  ksow  not  i  all  is  dark  ;  my  thought  is  lost. 
Whence  I  came,  I  know  not ;  nor  what,  Dor  why, 
I  am;  nor  whitlier  I  am  going.  But  this  I  kpow, 
I  am  unhappy  ^  I  am  weary  of  life }  I  wish  it  were 
at  an  end." 

For  men  in  this  pitiable  state  Wesley  was  an  ex- 
cellent physician,  and  he  had  not  unfrequently 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  bis  advice  was 
not  given  in  vain.  He  himself  bad  gone  through 
this  stage  of  doubt  in  early  life,  and  has  described 
'  the  perplexity  of  his  mind  with  great  force  and 
feeling.  **  After  carefully  heaping  up,"  be  says, 
"  the  longest  arguments  which  I  could  find, 
either  itk  ancient  or  modem  authors,  for  the  very  < 
being  of  s  God,  and  (which  is  nearly  connected 
with  it)  the  existence  of  an  invisible  world,  I  have 
wandered  up  and  down  musing  with  myself,  what 
if  all  these  things  which  I  see  around  me,  thi« 
earth  and  heaven,  this  universal  frame,  have  ex- 
isted from  eternity?  What  if  that  melancholy  sup- 
posilitm  of  the  old  poet  be  the  real  case  ? 

Oiq  tig  fuXXny  yiyot  ronfit  xai  anigm*. 

What  if  the  generation  of  men  be  exactly  parallel 
with  the  generation  of  leaves^  if  tl^e  earth  <bo^ 
its  successive  inhabitants,  just  as  the  tree  dr<^  its 
leaves?  What  if  that  saying  of  a  great  man  b« 
realkf  tru^  Pest  mortem  mkU  eat^  et  ipaa  mors^  nMk 
Death  is  nothing,  and  nothing  is  after  dealth 
How  am  I  sure  that  this  is  not  th«  caae?  tfiafcl 
kai«anot*f»lkiwedaurniiBgl^BisadfaUia3'  Anl 
£  Itove  pm:«iad  Ifav  ttoogte  titt  t^Mtt  trv  no  ^Hfl 
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in  roe,  and  T  was  ready  to  choose  strangling  ratbcr 
than  life."  • 

On  the  other  hand,  there  could  not  be  a  more 
dangerous  counsellor  for  persons  with  a  certain 
tendency  to  derangement,  for  he  seems  always  to 
have  delighted  to  believe  extraordinary  things 
which  he  ought  to  have  doubtedi  and  to  have  en- 
couraged sallies  of  entlmsiasm  which  he  ought  to 
have  repressedi  Thus,  speaking  of  a  lady  who 
exhibited  before  him  her  gift  of  extempore  prayer, 
he  says,  "  such  a  prayer  I  never  heard  before }  it 
was  perfectly  an  original ;  odd  and  unconnected, 
made  up  of  disjointed  fragments,  and  yet  like  & 
fiame  of  fire :  every  sentence  went  through  my; 
heart,  and  I  believe  the  heart  of  every  one  present. 
For  many  months  I  have  found  nothing  like  iL  It 
was  good  for  me  to  be  here."'  And  again,  afler 
a  second  performance,  he  reasons  upon  the  case,. 
**  Is  not  this  an  instance  of  ten  thousand,  of  God*» 
choosing  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  wise  ?  Here  is  one  that  has  not  only  ».  weak, 
natural  understanding,  but  an  impetuosity  of  tem- 

*  Wedsj  introduced  a  mnarluble  panage  of  this  ki«d  in  one  ofU* 
lermoDt.  '  Tbe  detil,"  uid  he,  "  once  infiued  into  ay  mkd  a. 
temptation  that,  perhaps,  I  did  opt  believe  whul  wat  preacbmg.  '  Well,, 
then,'  *aid  I,  '  I  will  preach  it  till  I  do.'  But,  die  devil  lujjgetted, 
■  what  if  it  ibould  not  be  mie?'  ■  Still,'  I  replied,  '  1  will  preaeh  it, 
bacauM,  whether  true  or  sot,  it  nuut  be  pleadog  to  God,  ty,  gf^ 
paring  men  better  for  another  world.'  '  But  what  if  there  *bou]d 
be  no  other  world  P  rejoined  the  Enemj.  '  I  will  go  on  -prarfiing 
it,'  uad  I,  •  hecauw  it  is  the  way  l«  make  tbeo  better  and  hapfif*  H 
thit.' "  ThLi  pauage  u  not  in  Mr.  Wesle; '»  worki,  hot  I  relau  it,  with 
parfto  eonfldence,  on  the  authority  of  die  late  Dr.  Eitlin,  of  Btistol, 
wbo  heard  bin  preadi  the  aoiaoiH  and  whan  |  will  not  tlwrcmiari!^- 
»ritiw,  «itficHitme>ffnww(rfi«i|wctfi4-Rapwit)nu>av 
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per,  bordering  upon  madness.  And  hence  botfa- 
her  sentiments  are  confused,  and  her  expressions 
odd  and  indigested;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
more  of  the  real  power  of  God  attends  these  un- 
couth expressions,  than  the  sensible  discourses  of 
even  good  men,  who  have  twenty  times  her  un- 
derstanding." The  wonder  would  have  ceased, 
if  he  had  reflected  upon  the  state  of  mind  in  the- 
recipients. 

Here  he  was  the  dupe  of  his  own  devout  emo- 
tions, which,  in  a  certain  mood,  might  as  well' 
have  been  excited  by  the  music  of  an  organ,  or 
the  warbling  of  a  sky-lark.  Btit  he  was  sometimes- 
imposed  upon  by  relations  which  were  worthy  to- 
have  figured  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  One  of  his- 
preachers  pretended  to  go  through  tlie  whole  ser- 
vice of  the  meeting  in  his  sleep,  exhorting,  sing- 
ing, and  preaching,  and  even  discoursing  with  a 
clergyman,  who  came  in  and  reasoned  with  him 
during  his  exhibition,  and  affecting,  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  know  nothing  of  what  he  had  done  during 
the  night.  And  Wesley  could  believe  this,  and 
ask  seriously  by  what  principle  of  philosophy  it  was 
to  be  explained !  He  believed  also  that  a  young 
woman,  having  received  a  strong  impulse  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance,  was  inwardly  told,  -that  if- 
she  would  not  do  it  willingly,  she  should  do  it 
whether  she  would  or  not :  that  from  that  lime  she 
became  subject  to  fits,  ia  which  she  always  ima- 
gined herself  to  be  preaching ;  and  that  having 
cried  out  at  last.  Lord,  I  will  obey  thee,  I  will 
call  sinners  to  repentance,  and  begun  to  preach  in 
17 
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cdnsequence,  the  fits  lefl  her.  In  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  man,  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  hia  voracious  credulity.  He  accredited  and 
repeated  stories  of  apparitions,  and  witchcraft,  and 
possession,  so  silly,  as  well  as  monstrous,  that  they 
might  have  nauseated  the  coarsest  appetite  for 
wonder;  this,  too,  when  the  belief  on  his  part  was 
purely  gratuitous,  and  no  motive  can  be  assigned 
for  it,  except  the  pleasure  of  believing.  The  state 
of  mind  is  more  intelligible,  which  tqade  him 
ascribe  a  supernatural  importance  to  the  incidents 
that  befel  him,  whether  merely  accidental,  or  pro- 
duced by  any  effort  of  his  own.  Strong  fancy,  and 
strong  prepossession,  may  explain  this,  without 
ascribing  too  '  much  to  the  sense  of  his  own  im< 
portance.  If  he  escaped  from  storms  at  sea,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  tempest  abated,  and  the 
waves  fell,  because  his  prayers  were  heard.  If  he. 
was  endangered  in  travelling,  he  was  persuaded 
that  angels,  both  evil  and  good,  had  a  large  share 
in  the  transaction.  "  The  old  murderer,"  he  says, 
«'  is  restrained  from  hurting  me,  but  he  has  power 
over  roy  horses."  A  panic  seized  the  people,  in  a 
crowded  meeting,  while  he  was  preaching  upon 
the  slave  trade :  it  could  not  be  accounted  for,  he 
thought,  without  supposing  some  preternatural  in- 
fluence :  "  Satan  fought,  lest  his  kingdom  should 
be  delivered  up."-  Ifj  in  riding  over  the  moun- 
tains in  Westmorland,  he  sees  rain  behind  him 
and  before,  and  yet  escapes  between  the  showers, 
the  natural  circumstance  appears  to  him  to  be  an 
especial  interference  in  his  favour.    Preaching  in 
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the  open  air,  he  is  chilled,  and  the  sun  saddenly 
comes  forth  to  warm  him: 'the  heat  becomes  too 
powerful,  and  forthwith  a  cloud  is  interposed.  So, 
too,  at  Durham,  when  the  sun  shone  with  such 
force  upon  his  head,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
speak,  "  I  paused  a  little,"  he  says,  "and  desired 
God  would  provide  me  a  covering,  if  it  was  for  his 
glory.  In  a  moment  it  was  done ;  a  cloud  covered 
the  sun,  which  troubled  me  no  more.  Ought  vo- 
luntary humility  to  oOnceal  this  palpable  proof,  that 
God  still  heareth  the  prayer  ?"  At  another  time 
the  sun,  white  he  was  officiating,  shone  full  in  his 
&Ce,  but  it  Was  no  inconvenience  ;  nor  were  his 
eyes  more  dazzled,  than  if  it  had  been  under  the 
earth.  Labouring  under  indisposition,  when  he 
was  about  to  administer  the  sacrament,  the  thought^ 
he  says,  came  into  his  mind,  "  why  should  he  not 
apply  to  God  at  the  beginning,  rather  than  the  end 
of  an  illness?"  He  did  so,  and  found  immediate 
relief.  By  an  effort  of  faith  he  could  rid  himself 
of  the  tooth-ache :  and  more  than  once,  when  his 
borse  fett  lame,  and  there  was  no  other  remedy* 
the  same  application  was  found  e£fectu^.  "  Some,*' 
he  <^serves,  "  will  esteem  this  i.  most  notable  in- 
stance of  enthusiasm' :  be  it  so  or  not,  I  arer  tiie 
plain  fact." 

This  was  Wesley's  peculiar  weakness,  and>  b» 
rctined  it  to  tlM  last.  Tim:e  apd  experience 
taught  him  to  correct  some  <^  his  (pinions,  and 
to  vaoAtTzte  others,  but  this  was  rooUd  in  bis  na> 
tore.  Ill  the  year  IJSO^  he  began  to  publish  the 
Arouiuaa  Magoaine,  fo*  the  doid>ile  purpose  «f 
16 
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maintaining  and  defending  those  doctrines  which 
were  reviled  with  such  abominable  scunility  by 
the  Calvinists  in  their  monthly  *  journal,  and  of 
supplying  his  fellowera,  wh«  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  reading  much,  with  an  entertaining  and  useful 
miscellany.  Both  purposes  were  weH  answered  ; 
but  having  tbis  means  at  his  command,  he  in- 
dulged his  indiscriminate  credulity,  and  inserted, 
without  scruple,  and  without  reflection,  any  mar- 
vellous tale  that  came  to  his  hands. 


*  IntbePrefece  to  die  firtt  vohime  beMyi,  '  AmUttthe  n 
«r  KMgtnAM  ithitb  now  iwona  in  lb«  world,  tha'e  wu  one,  a  fine 
ytV»  afO)  termed  Tbe  Cbriidan  Magaiine,  wbich  wai  of  great  uie  to 
nwDkiad,  and  did  honour  to  tbe  publiriien;  but  it  vei  soon  <ii«co»- 
tinued,  to  tbe  regret  of  mdj  ioHoaV  and  teniilik  pcMoa*.  In  the 
rooai  of  it  itaned'Up  a  miicreated  pbantocn,  called  The  Spiritaal  Ma- 
gmine;  and^  not  long  after  it,  its  twin  iiiter,  oddly  called  The  Gmpel 
Magaune.  Both  oTthew  are  iDtended  to  thaw,  that  God  it  aot  Itniiv 
Jo  era^  man )  that  hii  inerc^  n  not  over  all  hii  work* ;  and,  Cohm- 
quentljr,  that  Ctirbt  did  not  die  fof  ui  all,  but  for  one  in  ten,  for 
die  elect  onlj'. 

'  ■*  This  ooinlvrii^lia  doctriDc,  ifte  mro  of  whiob,  pn>po««d  ib  plaia 
Eolith,  i*,  God,  before  the  ibiiDdatioti  of  the  world,  abtolutely  and 
irrerocablf  decreed,  that  *  tome  men  (ball  be  tafed,  do  what  Aej 
win,  aai  the  re*l  daniMd,  d9-  «ii»t  they  can,'  hat,  bj  thaac  tract*, 
keen  aptcad  throughoiit  the  land  with  the  Htmott  diligence.  And 
thete  championi  of  it  have,  fram  the  banning,  proceeded  ib'  a  man- 
ner wonb^p  efthdr  ciuM.  Thiy  hava  paid  no  invTe  Mgnrd  togoo& 
'^ftnit,  deceaa}!,  «r  good  manocr^  tbaa  to  reaaon  or  truth :  all  theifl 
they  let  utterly  at  deGance.  Without  ^ny  deviation  hqm  their  plan, 
tkc^  hare  dnfended'  their  dear  decreet,  with  argmnenla  ynftby  vT 
Mittusk.  mi  lith  kninage  wortity  arKIlli«ig«e." 

Thepe  were-  tbe  £rtt  relig^oui  joumab  which  were  puhlithed  in  Bug- 
land.  Knee  diat  time  every  denomination  of  dttenten,  d«wn  M  (b« 
Moat  v^g-ip'^*  tab^tWoo*  of  idlpW)  bwbad  iu  ntwiiat 
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VETHODISV    IM    AMBBICA. WSSLEI^S   POLITIC&L 

COMDL'CT. 

A  LiTTi^  modi6cation  might  have  rendered  Me- 
thodism a  most  useful  auxiliary  to  the  KnglLsh 
Church.  But  if  some  such  auxiliary  poirer  ms 
needed  in  this  couotry,  much  more  was  it  neces- 
sary in  British  America,  vhere  the  scattered  state 
of  the  population  was  as  little  favourable  to  the  in- 
terests of  religion  as  of  government. 

In  the  New-England  states,  the  Puritans  had 
established  a  dismal  tyranny  of  the  priesthood ; 
time  and  circumstances  had  mitigated  it ;  and  cc* 
desiastical  discipline,  in  those  provinces,  seems 
nearly  to  have  reached  its  desirable  mean  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century :  the  elders 
no  longer  exercised  an  impertinent  and  vexatioos 
controul  over  their  couotiymen;  they  retained, 
however,  a  wholesome  influence  y  the  means  of 
religions  instruction  were  carefully  provided,  and 
the  people  were  well  trained  up  in  regular  and 
pious  habits.  Too  little  attention  had  been  paid 
to  this  point  in  the  other  states ;  indeed  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  mother-country,  in  this  req>ect,  had 
grossly  '  neglected  one  of  its  first  and  most  im. 

'  FnnUin  ghet  a  tniioai  mnecdote  npon  this  nbjeet  m  one  cf  h* 
leiten.    -  Tbe  renrad  coBnitnry Blair,  wbop    ' 
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porUnt  duties  toward  its  colonies.  Hiere  were 
taaay  parts  in  the  southern  states^  of  which  the 
frightful  picture  given  of  them  by  Seeker,  when 
bishop  of  Oxford,  was  not  overcharged.  "  Hie 
first  Ein-opean  inhabrtants,"  said  that  prelate,  **  too 
many  of  them,  carried  but  little  sense  of  Cbn'sti- 
antty  abroad  with  them.  A  great  part  of  the  rest 
suffered  it  to  wear  out  gradually,  and  their  children 
grew,  of  course,  to  have  yet  less  than  they,  till,  in 
some  countries,  there  were  scarce  any  footsteps 
of  it  left  beyond  the  mere  name.  No  teacher  was 
known,  no  religious  assembly  was  held }  the  sa- 
crament of  baptism  not  administered  for  near 
twenty  years  together,  nor  that  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per for  near  sixty,  amongst  many  thousands  of 
people,  who  did  not  deny  the  obligation  of  these 
duties,  but  lived,  neverthdess,  in  a  stupid  neglect 
of  them."  To  remedy  this,  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  sent  out  missionaries 
from  time  to  time }  but  misdirecting  their  exer- 
tions, for  want  of  proper  enquiry,  or  proper  in- 
formation, they  employed  most  of  the  few  labourers 


in  tbe  prorince  of  VirpiiiB,  andwaiiD  Bnglimd  to  solicit  beDefacdotu 
and  B  charter,  relate*  that  the  queen  (Msrj),  in  the  king't  abieace, 
having  orderei]  the  Attorney-General  (Sejinour)  to  dnw  up  the  chai> 
ter  which  waa  to  be  ffven,  with  sooo^  in  money,  he  opposed  the  gntn^ 
taying,  that  the  nation  was  engt^^  in  an  eipenn¥e  war,  that  the 
money  wai  wanted  fbr  better  purposes,  and  he  did  not  loe  the  least 
occasion  for  a  collc^  in  Virginia.  Blair  represented  to  him,  that  its 
intention  was  to  educate  and  qualify  yonng  Ben  to  bo  rainiaten  of  tbe 
Oospel.much  wanted  there;  and  begged  Mr.  Attorney  would  consider, 
that  the  people  of  Virginia  had  souh  to  be  saved  as  well  as  the  pet^le 
of  Epglaod.   'Souh!  said  he,  damn  your  loalt !  make  Io6aeco.>" 

Conespondencc,  vol,  i.  p.  us, 
VOL.  II.  E  E 
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whom  they  could  find  in'  the  states  where  they 
were  least  wanted,  and  in  places  where  they  did 
little  more  than  interfere  witli  what  was  the  estab* 
Itshed  system, 

Whitefield  had  contented  himself  with  the  im^, 
mediate  impression  which  he  produced.  The  per- 
son :  who '  first  began  to  organize  MetUodi«n  in 
America  was  an  -  Irishman,  by  name  Philip  Em- 
bury, who  had  been  a  local  preacher  in  his  own. 
country.  Having  removed  to  New- York,  he  col- 
lected a  few  hearers,  first  in  bis  own  house,  a.ni, 
wben-their  number  increased,  in  a  large  .room, 
which  they  rented  for  the  purpose.  Capuin  Webb 
happened  at  this  time  to  be  in  America.  Tliis  offi- 
cer, who  had  lost  an  eye  in  the  battle,  t^  .Quebec, 
had  been  converted,  not  long  after  that  event,  by 
Mr.  Wesley's-preaching  at  Bristol,  and  had  tried. 
his  own  talents  as  a  preacher  at  Bath,  when  some- 
accident  prevented  the  itinerant  from  arriving, 
whom  the  congregation  had  assembled  to  hear.. 
Webb  hearir^  of  Embury's  beginning,  paid  him  a 
visit  from  Albany,  where  he  then  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  barrack-master,  preached  in  his  uniform, 
attracted  auditors  by  the  novelty  of  such  an  ex- 
hibition, and  made  proselytes  by  his  zeal.  A  re- 
gular society  was  formed  in  the  year  1768,  uid 
they  resolved  to  build  a  preaching-house. 

Wesley's  attention  had  already  been  invited  to 
America.  He  met  with  a  Swedish  chaplain,  wha 
had  spent  several  years  in  Pennsylvania,  and  who 
entreated  that  he  would  send  out  preachers  to 
help  him,   representing   what  multitudes  in  that 
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countsy  were  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  Soon 
afterwards  Captain  Webb  and  his  assodates  wrote 
to.  Mr.  Wesley,  informing  him  that  a  beginning 
had  been  made,  and  requesting  that  he  would,  at 
the  ensuing  Conference,  appoint  some  pa-sons  to 
come  over,  and  prosecute  die  work  which  was  so 
providentially  begun.  About  the  same  time  there 
came  a  letter  from  a  certain  IHiomas  Bell,  at 
Chaiiestown,  saying,  "  Mr.  Wesley  says,  the  first 
me.ssage  of  the  preachers  is  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
England.  And  arfe  there  none  in  America?  They 
have  strayed  from  England  into  the  wild  woods 
here,  and  tjiey  are  running  wild  afler  this  world. 
They  are  drinking  their  wine  in  bowls,  and .  are 
jumping  and  dancing,  and  sei'ving  the  devil,  in 
the  groves  and  under  the  green  trees.  And  are 
not  these  lost  sheep  ?  And  will  none  of  the  preach- 
ers come  here  ?  Where  is  Mr.  Brownlield  ?  Where 
is  John  Pawson  ?  Where  is  Nicholas  Manners  ?  are 
they  living,  and  will  they  not  come  ?" 

Pawson  would  not  go;  because;  he  said,  he  did 
not  see  that  it  could  be  his  duty  to  leave  his  pa- 
t&ats,  who  were  then  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
He  followed  his  heart  in  this,  and  was  right.  Paw- 
son,  indeed,  was  in  his  proper  sphere ;  the  fire  of 
enthuuasm  in  him  had  settled  into  a  steady  vital 
heat,  and  there  were  younger  men  for  the  work. 
Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pillmoor,  volun- 
teered at  the  next  Conference  for  the  service ;  and, 
as  the  New- York  Methodists  had  contracted  a  debt 
by  their  building,  the  Connection  sent  them  fifty 
pounds  by  tliese  preachers,  as  a  token  of  brotlierly 
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love.  They  landed  at  liriladelphia,  where  Captain 
Webb  had  already  foroaed  a  society  of  about  an 
buadred  membera.  Pillmoor  proceeded  to  Mftry- 
land  and  Virginia,  Boordtnaii  to  New-Yoik  :  btotb 
sent  hwne  flattering  accounts  of  their  success,  and 
of  the  proiftect  before  them ;  so  that  Wesley  him- 
self began  to  think  of  following  them:  **  but,*' 
said  be,  "  the  way  is  not  plain  j  I  wwt  till  Provi- 
dence sfialt  speak  more  clearly  oti  one  side  or  the 
other."  In  1771  he  says,  "  my  call  to  America  b 
^ot  yet  clear.  I  have  no  business  tberfe,  as' long  as 
they  cai)  do  without  me :  at  present  I  am  a  debtor 
to  the  pe(^le  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  espe- 
ci^y  to  them  that  believe.  That  year,  therefore, 
he  se^t  over  Richard  Wright  and  Franda  Asbury, 
the  latter  of  whom  proved  not  infbrior  to  himsell' 
in  aeal»  activity,  and  pMseVermce.  Asbury  per- 
ceived tiiat  his  ministry  wAs  more  iieeded  in  the 
villages  and  scattered  j^antations  than  in  lai^ 
towns,  and  he  therefore  devoted  himself  to  coitntTy- 
service.  In  I77S,  Thomas  Rankin  and  George 
SUadibrd  were  sent  to  assist  their  brethren :  by 
this  time  they  htid  raised  a  few  recruits  among  the 
Anic9'ic^aS|  a^id,  h<^ing  a  Conference  at  Phtla- 
delphlii,  it  appeared  by  their  muster-rolls,  that 
there  tf^re  about  a  thousand  members  in  the  dif- 
ferent societies. 

These,  preachers  produced  a  coosider^e  efi^ct ; 
and  Methodism  would  have  increased  even  more 
rapidly  thao  in  England,  if  its  progress  had  not 
been  interrupted  by  the  rebellion.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disputes,  which  led  to  that  un- 
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hsppy  and  ill-maikaged  ooDteAt,  Mr.  Weidey  was 
disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  measures  oi'gwetn- 
mcDt  were  defensible :  but  when  the  eotaduct  of 
the  revolntioaistit  became  mDre  violent,  and  their 
intmkions  were  unmasked,  he  saw  good  cause  for 
altering  his  opinion,  and  published  A  Calm  Ad- 
dress to  the  Americuu,  examining  the  questiiM, 
whether  the  English  parliament  had  pow»  to  tax 
the  colonies.  In  this  little  pamphlet  be  pursued 
tfaie  same  chain  of  reasoning  as  Dr.  Johnson  had 
dobe,  Bud  maintained,  that  the  supreme  power  in 
England  liad  a  legal  right  o^  laying  oAy  tax  Upob 
them,  for  any  end  benelicial  to  tte  wttt>le  ethpire. 
The  r^t  of  taxation,  he  aiigued,  r&$.4A  npon  the 
sfune  ground  as  the  right  of  fegfeMtion-:  and  the 
fK^iUar  atgument,  that  every  <ire$ib»i  eittisetited  - 
-to  the  laws  by  .v^oh  he  wa«  governed,  was  a^nia^ 
fsHiicy.  A  very  small  part  of  the  people  were 
.coneemed  in  making  biwB$  that  bunae^  could 
oiily  be. done,  by  delegation  {  tkogc  wHti  "kere  aot 
electors  bad  manifestly  no  part  *,  atid  of  those  who 
.were,.-idien  their  votes  werd  nearly  e^olly  dc- 
.nded,  the  miiiDrity  were  gavemed*  dot  oaly  widy- 
ont,  but  agamst  deir  ownroiisehti  So  much  with 
jegard  to  the  laws  which  were  eUacted  in  their 
oiriLtiiAes ;  and  how  coidd  it  be  said  thatany.tnan 
ibad  consented  to  those  whidi  weke  madie  befcse  be 
waa.bprh?  In  &ct»  confaeot  to  the  laWs  Wa»  palely 
{MSBiv%  and  no  other  kind  of  conseftt  4tis  akowel 
hy.  'die  inuidition  of  dvil  <tife.  The  Americanii  had 
«ot  foi&ited  the  rights  of  Uteir  forefbdiers,  bert 
they  cotdd  no  longer  exercise  them.    They  wen; 
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the  descendents  of  men  who  either  had  no  votev 
or  who  had  resigned  them  by  emigration.  They 
had,  thexefore,  exactly  what  their  anceston  left 
them  ;  not  a  vote  in  making  lawa^  nor  in  choosing 
l^slators,  but  the  happiness  of  being  protected 
by  laws,  and  the  duty  of  obeying  them.  Dttrii^ 
the  last  war,  they  had  been  attacked  by  enemies 
whom  they  were  not  able  to  resist ;  they  had  been 
largely  assisted,  and,  by  that  means,  wholly  de- 
livered :  the  mother-country,  desiring  to  be  reim- 
borsed  for  some  part  of  the  great  expense  she  had 
incurred,  laid  on  a  unall  tax,  and  this  reasonaUe 
and  l^al  measure  had  set  all  America  in  a  ftame. 
How  was  it  possible  that  such  a  cause  should  have 
inoducad  such  an  efiect? 

*(  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Wesley.  "  I  speak  the 
more  fredy,  because  I  am  unbiassed.  I  have  no- 
thii^  to  hope  or  fear  im  either  side.  I  gain  nothing, 
either  by  the  govemment  or  by  the  Americans^ 
and  probably  nevar  shall ;  and  I  have  no  prejudice 
.  to  any  man  in  America :  I  love  you  as  my  brethren 
4Dd  countrymen.  My  opinion  is  this :  we  have  a 
£ew  men  in  England  who  are  determined  enemies 
to  monarchy.  Whether  they  hate  his  present  ma- 
jesty on  any  other  gxound  than  because  he  is  a 
king,  I  know  not ;  but  they  cordially  hate  hi> 
office,  and  have  for  some  years  been  undermining 
it  with  aJl  diligence,  in  hopes  of  erecting  their 
grand  idol,  their  dear  c<Mnmottwealth,  upoo  its 
ruins,  i .  believe  they  have  let  very  few  into  their 
design  (althotighmany  forward  it,  without  .know- 
ing  any  thing  of  the  matter  j)  hut  they  are  steadily 
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pursuing  it,  as  by  various  other  means,  bo,  in  par- 
ticular, by  iniammatory  papers,  which  are  indus- 
triously and  continually  dispersed  throughout  the 
•towns  and  country.  By  this  method  they  have 
-Already  wrought  thousands  of  the  people  eVen  to 
the  pitch  oi'  madness.  By  the  same,'  only  varied 
according  to  your  circumstances,  they  have  like- 
wise -inflamed  America.  -  I  make  no  doubt  but 
these  very  men  are  the  original  cause  of  the  pre- 
'sent  breach  between  England  and  her  colbiites. 
-And  they  are  still  pouring  oil  into  the  flame, '  stu- 
diously  incensing  each  against  the  other,  and  6p- 
•posing,  under  a  variety  of'  pretences,  all  measures 
-of  ftccommodBtioD.  So  Uiat  although  the  Ameri- 
■caus,  in  general,' love  the  English,  and  the -Eng- 
lish, id  general,  love  the  Americans,  (all,  I  mean, 
ihat  are  not  yet  diieated  and  exasperated  by-  these 
iartful  men,)  yet  the  rupture  is  growing  wider 
everyday,  and  none -can  tell  where  it- can  end. 
■These  good  men  hope  it  will  end  in  the  total  de- 
'fection  of  North  America  from-England.  If  this 
:were  effected,  they  trust  the  English  in  general 
-would  be  so  irreconcileably  disgusted,  that  they 
should  be  able,  with  or  without  foreign  assistance, 
■^entirely  to  overturn  the  government." 
■:  Mr.  Wesley  afterwards  perceived,  that  the  class 
of  persons,  whom  he  had  here  supposed  to  be  the 
■prime  movers  of  this  unhappy  contest,  were  only 
aiders -and  abettors,  and  that  the  crisis  had  come 
on  from  natural  causes.  "  I  allow,"  said  he,  *^  that 
ihe  Anrericans  were  strongly  exhMted,  by  letters 
from  England,  *  never  to  yield,  or  lay  down  their 
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arms,  till  th^  had  their  own  terms,  wliich  the 
^vernment  would  be  conslraitted  tif  give  Uiebt  in 
4  short  time.'  But  tliose  measures  were  concerted 
loDg  befwe  this,  —long  before  eithw  the  te»4Ct, 
.or  the  stamp-act,  existed,,  only  tbey  were  not  di- 
gested into  form.  Fortj  years  ago*  when  my 
brother  was  in  Boston,  it  was  the  general  langoage 
there,  *  we  must  shakie.off  the  yoke ;  we  never  shall 
be.  a  free  people  till  we  shake  off  the  English  y«^  i' 
and  the  late  acts  of  parliament  were  not  the  came 
chT  what  they  have  since  dcme,  but  iwrdy  the  oc- 
casion they  laid  hold  on.'*  That  the  Aoiencan 
Tev<dution  must,  in  great  part,  be  tivced  to  the  pu- 
ritanical origin  pf  the  New-£n^afid  states,  is  m- 
deed  certain  i  but  colonies  are  naturally  republican, 
and  when  they  are  far  distant,  and  upon  a  large 
scale,  they  tend  necessarily,  as  well  ^as  naturally, 
to  separation,  CoI<Hiies  will  be  formed  with  a 
view  to  this,  when  colonial  policy  ^all  be  better 
understood.  It  will  be  acknowledged^  that,  when 
protection  is  no  loqger  needed,  dependence  ceases 
to  be  desirable  j  and  that,  when  a  people  can 
maintain  and  defend  themselves,  they  are  past  thur 
pupilage. 

This  address  excited  po  little  indignation  amcK^ 
some  of  the  English  paitisans  of  the  Americans ; 
and  it  produced  a  letter  to  Wesley  fixim  Mr.  Caleb 
Evans,  a  baptist  minister  at  Bristol,  of  oonsido^- 
^le  reputation  in  his  own  commanity.  Wedey, 
who  haA  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for  contro- 
versy, left  the  field  to  Mr.  fletcher,  who  again,  on 
this  occasion,  seconded  his  friend  with  great  ability 
6  ' 
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M  well  As  zeal.  '*  My  reverence  for  God's  nwffd," 
said  this  goq^  man,  "  my  duty  to  the  king,  and 
n^^d  for  my  friend }  my  love  to  injured  tratb, 
sod  the  coBSCiousness  of  &e  sweet  liberty  which 
I  eDioy  undsr  the  government,  call  for  this  little 
tribute  of  my  pen  ;  and  I  pay  it  so  much  the  nuire 
.cheerfolly,  as  few  men  in  the  kingdom  have  had 
a  better  opportunity  of  trying  which  is  most  eli- 
gible, a  r^ublican  government,  or  tbe  niild-tem- 
.pezed  mMMrchy  of. England.  I  lived  niin«  than 
.twenty  years  thostibject.of  two  of  tbe  mildest  re- 
.pttblics  cf^Eutope:  IJiave  been,  for  abov^  tbat 
.anmber  of  yeait^  the  subject  <^  ybuk-  sbvereign  j 
and,,  firaan. sweet  ei^erience,  I  can  set  my  seal  to 
4ihis  ctoise  «f  the  king's  ^eecb,  at  the  opening  of 
^tbis  aeaiiDn  of  ..paiiiament,  '  to  be  a  subject  of 
Gm^'Britain,  wit|i  all.  its  consequ^ces,  is  to  bc 
J^  haziest  subject  i^any  civil  government  in  the 
world.* " 

Mr.  Hetcber  was  no  common  controversialist: 
camesit .  sinc^pty,  and  devou;t  ardour,  ..were  not 
more  conspicuous  in  his  writings,  than  -  tbe  behe- 
voleace  which  appeared  when  he  argued  with  most 
£nce  and  warmtii,  uid  the  pure  candour,  and  reli- 
gious charity,  which  even  his  theological  opponents 
felt  and  acksowlet^ed.  He,  as  well  as  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, saw  distinctly  in  what  the  principles  of  the 
Americaii  contest  .began,  and  in  what  they  were 
iifcelytoend.  "  Ifonce1^i9lation,"h6satd,  with 
Baxter,  **  (the  chief  act  of  government)  be  denied 
to  be  ai^  part  of  goveniment  at  all,  and  affirmed 
to  belong  to  the  people  as  Jtak,  who  are  no  go- 
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vernors,  all  government  wilt  thereby  be  over- 
.  thrown.  Give  me,"  he  truly  said^  "  Dr.  Price's 
political  principles,  and  I  will  move  all  kings  out 
of  their  thrones,  and  all  sul^ection  out  tjf  the 
worid."  He  rested  the  question  upon  religious 
grounds,  and,  on  those  grounds,  argued  against 
'civil,  as  he  had  formerly  d(»ie  against  eccleuastical 
Antinomianism.  The  transition  from  one' to  the 
other,  he  said,  was  easy  and  obvious  i  tor,  as  he 
^t  reverences  the  law  of  God,  will  naturally  re- 
verence the  just  comtnands  of  the  king,  so  be  that 
thinks  himself  free  from  the  law  of  the  Lord,  wiH 
hardly  think  himself  bound  by  the  statutes  of  hi« 
sovereign.  He  traced  the  pestilent  errorswhicii 
were  now  again  *  beginning  to  prevail,  after  hav- 
ing, for  more  than  a  century,  been  subdued,  to 
tiiose  seeds  which  had  sprung  up  with  the  Lollaids, 
-jmd  brought  forth  their  full  harvest  at  Munstw. 

■  "  AU  our  danger  st  pretent,"  said  h^  "  ii  from  King  Hob ;  ud 
(purauJDg  Ur.  Wetley'B  view  of  the  sulgect)  this  danger  u  lo  much  thr 
greater,  aa  Mnr  diBaeatera  among  ua,  who  were  quiet  in  the  laterogn, 
and  Uunight  themielvet  happy  under  tlw  [votectioa  of  the  tolentiMW 
act,  grow  reatleta,  begin  openly  to  countenance  their  disaatiaSed 
'  brethren  in  America,  and  make  it  a  point  of  conacienM  to  foment  £• 
.  viaiona  in  the  kingdom.  Wiether  they  do  it  neral;  froH  a  brothn^ 
regard  to  the  coloniits,  who  chiefly  worship  God  according  to  the  dis- 
senting plan,  or  whether  they  hope  that  a  revolution  on  the  continent 
wDutd  be  naturally  productive  of.  a  revolution  in  England )  Aat  a  r^ 
volution  in  the  state  here  would  draw  after  it  a  revolution  in  the 
cbnrch;  and  that  if  thejChurcb  of  England  we  once  shaken,  the  dis- 
ienting  churchea  among  as  might  raise  themselves  upon  her  ruins; — 
whether,  1 1^,  there  ia  something  of  thia  under  the  cry  of  ilavay 
and  robbery  ^hich  you  set  up,  is  a  question  (addressing  himself  to 
Hr,  Caleb  Evans)  which,  1  said,  in'  the  preceding  editions,  70U  oouM 
detenmue  &r  better  than  I:  but  now  I  recall  it,  because  thod^i 
mqf  consida  that  part  of  the  controvefsy  in  that  unfavourable  light, 
W  RfwMcmi,  yet, «  n  (Ariitim,  I  ought  to  think  and  hope  the  best.'* 
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He  prest  u^n  his  opponent,  as  a  Chratiao,  those 
texts  oi'  Sciyture  which  enjoin  the  duty  of  aub- 
misnon  to  established  authorities ;  and,  as  a  C^- 
vinist,  the  articles  of  Calvin's  confession  of  faith, 
■wherein  that  duty  is  expressly  recognized.  ■  **  We 
bdieve  that  God  will  have  the  world  to  be  goveraed 
by  laws  and  civil  powers,  that  the  lawless  inclin- 
ations of  men  may  be  curbed  ;  and  therefore  he 
-has  established  kingdoms  and  republics,  and  other 
sorts  of  govemmuita,  (some  hereditary,  and  some 
otherwise,)  t<^ther  with  whatsoever  belongs  to 
judicature ;  and  He  wilt  be  acknowledged  the  au- 
thor of  government.  We  ought,  then,  not  only  to 
bear,  for  his  sake,  that  rulers  should  have  dominion 
'  b w  ns,  but  it  is  also  our  bounden  duty  to' honour 
them,  and  to  esteem  them  worthy  of  all  reverence^ 
cmisidering  them  u  God's  lieutenants  and  officers^ 
which  He  has  commissioned  to  execute  a  lawfdi 
and  holy  commission.  We  maintain,  therefore, 
that  we  are  bound  to  obey  their  laws  and  statute^ 
to  pay  tribute,  taxes,  and  other  duties,  and  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  subjection  freely  and  with  good 
will  J  and,  therefore,  we  detest  the  m^i  who  re- 
ject superiorities,  introduce  community  and  :con> 
fusion  of  property,  and  overthrow  the  order  of 
justice. — Sir,"  he  continued,  ^plying  the  argit' 
menium ad homiaem  to'hisbpponent,"  you  area 
Catvinist ;  you  follow  the  French  rcfonner,  when 
he  teaches  tiie  absolute  reprobation,  and  unavoid- 
aUe  damiuition,  of  myriads  of  poor  creatures  yet 
unborn.  Ght  ionake  him  not  when  he  follows 
Christ,  and  t^ches  that'  God  (not  the  people)  is 
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to  be  acknbwlet^d  tiie  author  of  power  aod  go- 
vemoient,  and  that  we  are  bouod  i^  bear  -cbeer- 
fally*  far  his  sake,  the  yoke  of  scriptural  sul^ection 
to  our  governors!  Be  entreated.  Sir,  to  rectify 
your  ia]se  iiotioDB  of  liberty.  The  liberty  of 
Cfafistians  and  Britons  does  bot  consist  in  bearing 
no  yoke,  but  in  bearing  a  yoke  made  easy  by  a 
gracious  Saviour  and  a  gracious  sovereign.  A 
Jdin  of  Leyden  may  promise  to  make  us  first  law- 
less, then  legislators  and  kings  [  and»  by  his  de- 
lusive proraises,  he  may  raise  us  to — a.  fooPs 
paradise,  if  not  to-— the  gallows.  But  a  true  de- 
liverer, and  a  good  govemor,  says  to  mir  resti^B 
Antinomian  spirits,.  Ckme  ttnto  me,  tmd  IwH  giok 
youresti  JFw  my  yoke  ig.  easy,  and  iny  bwdm  it 
light  -We  can  have  do  rest  in  die  church  but 
under  Christ's  easy  yoke  ;  no  rest  in  the  state,  but 
under  the  easy  yoke  6f  our  ri^itful  sovereign." 

The  pc^iticid  fiart  which  Wesley  took  at  this 
tanle  made  turn  as  nnmy^nemiks  as  his  decided 
oppbsitioQ  to  Caivibiso]  had  dtme  \  aiul  even  some 
i^his  adhtnrents  and  odmir^  i^o,  nt  all  other 
things,  have  justified  him  through  thick  aqd  tbin, 
have  oeoBsuml  him.  as  if  be  had  gone  bnt  of  the 
line  of  his  du^  .acted  uAwisely  in  meddling  with 
pditical  disputes^  aa4<  taken  die  iittm^  sid&  To 
the  question,  why  he  bad  written  updil  such  sub- 
JHits,  he  jnade  answer,  '<  Kot.  to  get  money :  iaot 
to  get  prfifiecment  ttk  mywAf  or  nly  brotber^s  chil- 
dren:  not  to  please  any  man  living,  high  or  low* 
1  know  mankind  too  wdL  I  kno^  they  that  love 
you  fat  ptjiUUtiaL  service,,  love  you  IffiS  than  theu 
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dinners  ;  and  they  who  hate  you,  hate  you  worse 
than  tlie  devil,"  It  was  frc»n  the  clear  and  strong 
sense  of  duty  that  he  acted,  and  it  is  not  tbe-leastr 
of  his  merits,  that  he  was  one  of*  the  first  po'sons 
to  expose  tfae  fUlacy,  and  foresee  the  contt- 
quences  of  those  political  principles  which  were 
Uien  beginning  to  convulse  the  world.  Their 
natural  tendency,  he  said,  was  to  unhinge  aU  <ga^ 
vernment,  and  to  plunge  eveiy  natiui  into  total 
anarchy.  In  his  Observations  on  Liberty,  addressed 
to  Dr.  Price,  in  answer  to  a  pamphlet  of  the 
Doctor's,  which  did  its  share  of  mischief  in  its 
day,  he  contradicted,  upon  his  own  sure  *  observ- 
ation, the  Doctor's  absurd  assertion,  that  the  po> 
puktion  of  the  country  had  greatly  decreased  ;  he' 
commented  upon  the  encouragement  which  waS' 

'  J  kneto  the  coautiry"  tBid  Wetlej,  "  h»Tii)g  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  ten  timea  more  of  Eagland  every  year  than  most  men  in  the 
nation.  All  our  mannfactunng  tovnt,  at  Kraiagban;  Sheffield,  Han- 
chetter,  Uveipool,  increase  daily.  So  do  very  many  villugcs  all  over 
the  kingdoin,  even  in  the  mountains  of  Derbyshire ;  and,  in  the  mcao-' 
time,  cicMediag  few,  either  towns  or  vill^ei,  decrease." 

"  Dr.  Price,"  layt  Hr.  Coleridgf,  in  bis  Friend,  "  almost  succeeded 
in  perniading  the  English  nation — (for  it  is  a  curioug  fact,  that  the 
fancy  of  oar  calamitous  vtnatioa  is  a  sort  of  Decenary  sauce,  witboM 
whifih  our  real  prosperity  ^ ouUI  become  ioilpid  to  luj  —  Dr.  Price,  I 
sny,  alarmed  the  country  with  pretended  proofs  that  the  isluid  wai  in 
a  rapid  state  of  depopulation ;  that  England  at  die'Re  volution  had  been, 
Htnven knows howmuchmorBpopuJoiii:  BiidthBt,iDQiiflBnBliadMA'* 
time,  or  nbout  the  Reformation  (1 !  I],  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
England  might  have  been  greater  than  even  at  die  Revolution.  My  old 
matbemtitsl  master,  a  man  o^  an  nncommonlj  clear  head,  answered 
this  bluaderii^  book  of  the  wwthy  Doctor's,  and  left  not  a  stone  nn- 
tumed  of  the  pompous  cenotaph,  in  which  the  effigy  of  the  still  living 
and  hiitHng  English  procperii^  lay  interred.  And  ;et  to  much  more 
suitabk  was  (be  Doctor's  book  to  the  purposes  of  faction,  and  to  the 
November  mood  of  (what  is  called]  the  Public,  that  Mr,  Wales's 
poDiphtet,  Aougfa  a  master-piece  of  pa^picacity  as  well  as  perspicuity, 
was  scarcely  heard  of."     Vol.  ii.  p.  73. 
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held  (wt  to  the  Americans  in  that  pamphlet, 
and  upoD  the  accusatiohs  which  V^re  there'  ad- 
vanced,  that  the  British  govemment  had  secured 
to  the  Canadians  the  eojoymeiit  of  their  own  laws 
and  their  own  religion,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
up  from  thence  an  ■  army  of  French  Papists,  —  for 
Dr.  Price  had  not  ■  been  ashamed  to  bring  this 
charge  againsthis  country !  In  opposition  to  the 
Doctor's  position,  that  liberty  is  more  or  less  com- 
plete, according  as  the  people  have  more  or  less 
share' in  the  government,  he  contended,  and  ap- 
pealed to  history  for  the  fact,  that  the  greater 
share  the  people  have  in  the  govemment,  the  less 
liberty,  either  civil  or  rdligious,  does  the  nation  in 
general  enjoy.  "  Accordingly,"  said  he,  "  there 
is  most  liberty  of  all,  civil  and  religious,  under  a 
limited  monarchy,  there  is  usually  less  under  an 
aristocracy,  and  least  of  all  under  a  democracy. 
The  plain  melancholy  truth,"  said  he,  "  is  this ; 
there  is  a  general  infatuation,  which  spreads,  like 
an  overflowing  stream,  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other.  The  people  of  England  have,  for 
some  years  past,  been  continually  fed  with  poison  : 
dose  after  dose  has  been  administered  to  them, 
for  fear  the  first,  or  second,  or  tenth  should  not 
suffice,  of  a  poison,  whose  natural  efifect  is  to  drive 
men  out  of  their  senses.  Is  the  Centaur  not  fa- 
bulous ?  neither  is  Circe's  cup.  Papers  and  pamph- 
lets, representing  one  of  the  best  of  princes  as  if 
he  had  been  one  of  the  worst, — and  all  aiming  at 
the  same  point,  to  make  the  king  appear  odious 
as  well  as  contemptible,  in  the  eyeS  of  his  subjects. 
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are  conveyed,  week  after  week,  through  all  Lon-~ 
don,  and .  all  the  nation.  Can  any  man  wonder  at 
the  effect  ?  What  can  be  expected,  but  that  they 
who  drink  in  these  papers  and  letters,  with  all 
greediness,  will  be  thoroughly  embittered  and  in- 
flamed thereby ;  will  first  despise,  and  then  abhor 
the  king  ?  What  can  be  expected  but  that,  by  the 
repeated  doses  of  this  poison,  they  will  be  perfectly 
intoxicated,  and  only  wait  for  a  convenient  season 
to.  tear  in  pieces  the  royal  monster,  as  they  think 
hitn,  and  alt  his  adherents !  Can  any  thing  be  done 
to  open  the  eyes,  to  restore  the  senses  of  an  infa^ 
tuated  nation  ?  Not  unless  the  still  renewed,  still 
operating  cause  of  that  infatuation  can  be  removed. 
But  how  is  it  possible  to  be  removed,  unless  by 
restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  ?" — I  am 
in  great  earnest,"  he  says,  in  another  place  :  "  so  I 
have  need  to  be }  for  I  am  pleading  the  cause  of 
my, king  and.  country,  yea,  of  every  country  under 
heaven  where  there  is  any  regular  government.  I 
am  pleading  against  those  principles  that  naturally 
tend  to  anarchy  and  confusion,  that  directly  tend 
to,  unhinge  all  government,  and  overturn  it  from 
the  foundation." 

Forty  thousand  copies  of  the  Calm  Address  were 
printed  in  three  weeks ;  it  was  written  before  the 
war  had  actually  begun,  and  excited  so  much 
Miger  among  the  English  friends  of  the  American 
cause,  that,  as  he  said,  they  would  willingly  have 
burnt  him  and  it  together.  But  though  Wesley 
maintained  that,  when  the  principles  oi'  order  and 
legitimate  government  were  seditiously  attacked, 
'    '"        "  '7 
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it  was  the  duty  of  every  Chmtian  ffliniBter  to  exert 
himself  in  (^posing  the  evil  spirit  of  the  times,-  he' 
saw  how  imprudent  H  would  be  for  his  preadiei^ 
in  America  to  engage  in  political  matters.  **  It  is 
your  part,"  said  he,  **  to  be  peace-makers  j  to  be 
loving  and  tender  to  all,  but  to  addibt  yourB^ves 
to  no  party.  In  spite  of  all  solicitations,  of  rou^ 
or  smooth  words,  say  not  one  word  against  one  ot 
the  other  side ;  ke^  yourselves  pure }  do  all  yoti 
can  to  help  and  soften  all }'  but  '  beware  how  you- 
adopt  another's  jar.' "  In  the  same  spirit  Charles 
Wesley  wrote  to  them,  saying,  "  As  to  the  public 
afKiiTs,  I  wish  you  to  be  like-minded  with  me.  I 
am  of  neitiier'  side,  and  yet  of  both  :  on  the  side 
of  New  Englatid,  and  of  Old.  Private  Christians 
are  excused,  exempted,  privileged  to  take  no  part- 
in  civil  troubles.  We  love  all,  and  pray  ^  all, 
with  a  siticere  and  impartial  love.  Faults  there 
may  be  on  both'  ^ideis,  but  such  as'  neither  you  nor 
I  can  remedy ;  therefore  let  us,  abd  all  our  chil- 
dren, give-ourselves  unto  prayer,  and  so  stand  still 
and  see  the  salvation  'of  God."  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  the  preachers  to  follow  Uiis  advice ;  it 
was  scarcely  possible  that  they  could  refrain  from 
expressing  their  opinions  upon  the  one  subject  by 
which  all  minds  were  possessed  and  inflamed,  ex> 
cited,  as  they  constantly  were,  by  sympathy  or  pro- 
vocation. Such,  indeed,  was  the  temper  of  the 
Americans,  that  a  friend  to  the  Methodists  got 
possession  of  all  the  copies  of  the  Calm  Address 
which  were  sent  to  New- York,  and  destroyed 
them,  foreseeing  the  imminent  danger  to  which 
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(hepiieadien  would  be  exposed,  if  .a  pamphlet  so 
iiopopular  in  its  doctrines  ahould  get  abroad.  Put 
the  part  which  Wesley  had  taken  could  not  be. 
kept  .secret;  the  Metliodists,  inconsequence,  be- 
came objects  of  suspicion,  and  the  personal  safety 
of.  the  preachers  was  oftentimes  endangered.  Xnr- 
ring  and  feathering  was  not  tlie  only  cruelty  to 
which  they  were  exposed  in  those  days  of  brutal 
violence.  The  English  uaissionaries  were  at  length 
glad  to  escape  as  tliey  coidd :  Asbury  atone  re.; 
niained :  be  was  less  obnoxious  than  his  coUeagueSf 
l>ecause,  having  chosen  the  le£»  frequented  parts 
of  the.  country  for  the  scene  of  his  exertions,  b« 
had  been  less  conspicuous,  and  less  exposed  to 
provocation  and  to  danger.  Yet  even  he  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  from  public  view,  and  con- 
ceal himself  in  the  hous^  of  a  friend,  till,  after 
two  years  of  this  coofineraent,  he  obtained  creden- 
tials from  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
enabled  bioi  to  appear  abroad  again  with  safety. 

Methodism,  meantime,  bad  been  kept  alive  by 
a  few  native  preachers,  of  wlu>m  Freeborn  Garret 
son,  and  Benjamin  Abbot,  a  strange  half-madman, 
w£te  .two  of  the  most  remarkable.  It  even  in- 
creased, notwithstanding  all  difficulties,  and  some- 
thing much  more  like  persecution  than  it  had 
ever  undeigone  in  England.  In  the  year  1777, 
there  were  forty  preachers,  and  about  7000  mem- 
bers, exclusive  of  negroes.  The  Society,  how- 
ever, as  the  war  continued,  was  in  danger  ot'  being 
broken  up,  by  a  curious  species  of  intolerance^ 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen.    The  prevail- 
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ing  religion .  in  tlie  southern  states  had  been  that 
of  the  Church  of  England;  but  the  clergy  were 
driven  away  during  the  troubles^  the  whole  of  the 
Church  property  was  confiscated  ;  and*  when  af- 
fairs were  settled,  none  of  it  was  restored,  and 
no  attempt  made,  either  by  the  general  or  provin- 
cial govemm.ents,  to  substitute  any  kind  of  rdi* 
gious  instruction,  in  place  of  the  Establishment 
which  had  been  destroyed !  The  Methodists  had 
hitherto  been  memliers  of  the  English  Church,  but, 
upon  the  compulsory  emigration  of  the  clergy, 
they,  found  themselves  deprived  of  the  sacraments, 
and  could  obtain  no  baptism  fra  their  children ; 
for  neither  the  Presbyterians,  the  Independents,  or 
Baptists,  would  administer  these  ordinances  to 
them,  unless  they  would  renounce  their  connection 
with  Mr.  Wesley,  and  join  with  their  re^>ective 
sects. 

-  Before  the  dilute  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies  assumed  a  serious  character,  and  be- 
fore any  apprehension  of  separation  was  entertained 
on  the  one  side,  or  any  intention  to  that  e^ct  was 
avowed  on  ttie  other,  the  heads  of  the  Church  in 
-England  had  represented  to  government,  how 
greatly  it  would  conduce  to  the  interest  of  religion 
in  America,  if  a  bishop  were  appointed  there. 
Tliis  judicious  representation  was  unsuccessful ;  for 
the  ministers,  who  were  but  too  bold  in  tryii^  ex- 
periments of!  another  kind  with  the  colonista, 
thought  it  better  to  let  religious  affiurs  remain  as 
they  were,  than  to  introduce  any  innovation.  If 
this  had'  been  done  half  a  century  earlier,  as  somi 
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as  the  -population  of  the  country  required  it,  it 
would  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  America'; 
part  of  the  hierarchy  would  have  submitted  to,  or 
taken  part  in  the  revolution,  and  thus  a  religious 
establishment  might  have  been  preserved  in  those 
parts  of  the  United  States,  where  the  want  of  re- 
ligious instruction  is  severely  *  felt.  -  The  ill  con- 
sequences of  an  omission,  which,  whether  morally 
or  politically  considered,  is  equally  to  be  con- 
demned, were  now  experienced.  Two  American 
youths,  af^r  the  peace,  came  to  England,  lor  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  episcopal  ordination :  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  of  opinion,  that  no 
English  bishop  could  ordain  them,  unless  they 
•took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  do.  They  then  applied  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  at 
that  time  in  France.  Upon  consulting  a  French 
clergyman,  he  found  that  they  could  not  be  or- 
dained in  France,  unless  they  vowed  obedience  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris ;  and  the  nuncio,  whom 
he  consulted  also,  informed  him  that  the  Romish 
bishop  in  America  could  not  lay  hands  on  them 
unless  they  turned  Catholics.  The  advice,  Uiere- 
fore,  which  they  received  from  a  man  like  Franklin 


'  *  I  hive  (omewhere  leen  it  iteted,  timt,  in  the  large  town  of  Ricb- 
momit  UieM  wu  ao  place  o£  wonhip,  -  till  the  theatre  took  fire,  and 
aoma  fourscore  persons  perislied  in  the  flamee.  Then  the  people 
-took  fright,  and  built  a  church  upon  the  ruins.  A  iadj,  who  published 
■n  account,  in  verse,  of  her  reudeoce  in  the  Bouthcro  state*,  deKiibe^ 
with  much  feeling,  her  emotion  at  hearing  a  cbtuch  clock  whea  ibe 
returned  to  her  own  country ;  "  A  sound,"  she  lajs,  "  I  had  apt 
beard  for  yean." 
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may  easily  be  conjectured;— it  waa,  that  the  Epis- 
copalian clergy  in  America  should  becodie  Pres- 
byterians -f  or,  if  they  would  not  consent  to  this, 
that  they  should  elect  a  bishop  for  themselves. 

This  latter  course  some  of  the  American  Me- 
thodists had  already  adopted.  Finding  thenudves 
deprived  of  communion,  and  their  children  of  bap- 
tism, they  applied  to  Asbuty,  whom  they  regarded 
as  their  head,  to  adc^t  some  means  of  providing 
for  these  ordinances.  Asbury  knev  not  how  to 
act,  and  advised  them  to  wait  till  ciscunastances 
should  prepare  the  way  for  what  they  wished,  it 
was  not  likely  that  they  -should  follow  this  advice. 
Breaking  off  their  connection  with  him,  and  thereby 
with  Mr.  Wesley,  they  elected  three  of  their  elder 
brethren  to  ordain  others  by  imposition  of  hands. 
Asbury,  however,  retained  so  much  in^ence,  that, 
at  a  subsequent  coi^erence,  this  ordination  was 
declared  to  be  unscripturaL  The  schism  whs 
healed  just  as  the  peace  was  made  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  a  communication  was  opened  with  England,  he 
sent  a  representation  of  the  case  to  'Wesl^.  — 
Mr.  Wesley  had  been  oonnnced,  by  the  perusal  of 
X<ord  King's  Account  of  the  Primitive  Cfaurcfa, 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  the  smdc  order. 
Men  are  sometimes  easily  convinced  of  what  they 
find  it  convenient  or  agreeable  to  be]ieve.  Re- 
garding the  apostolical  succession  as  a  fable,  he 
thought,  when  this  application  from  America  ar- 
rived, that  the  best  thing  which  he  conld  do  would 
be  to  secure  the  Wesleyan  succession  for  the  United 
States. 
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Thk  step,  however,  was  not  taken  without  some 
demur,  and  a  feeling  that  it  required  some  justifi- 
catt<Hi  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  world.  It 
appears  that  some  fii'  hia  friends  advised  an  appli- 
tration  to  the  bishops,  requesting  them  to  ordain 
preachers  for  America.  Wesley  was  not  aware  of 
the  iegai  impediment  to  this ;  but  he  replied,  that, 
on  a  former  application  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
his  request  had  been  unsuccessful :  that,  if  the 
bishops  would  consent,  tlieir  proceedings  were  n6- 
toriously  slow,  and  this  matter  admitted  of  no  de- 
lay. **  If  they  would  ordain  them  now,"  he 
continued,  "  they  would  expect  to  govern  them ; 
and  how  ^ievously  would  this  entangle  us !  As 
our  American  brethren  are  now  totally  disentangled, 
both  from  the  state  and  the  English  hierarchy,  we 
dare  not  entangle  them  again,  either  with  the  one 
or  the  other.  They  are  now  at  full  liberty  simply 
to  fellow  the  Scriptures  and  the  primitive  church.j 
uid  we  jtidge  it  best  that  they  should  stand  fast  in 
that  liberty  wherewith  God  has  so  strangely  made 
them  free.'*  Having,  therefore,  determined  how 
to  act,  he  communicated  his  determination  to 
Dr.  Coke,  and  proposed,  in  his  character  of  pres* 
byter,  which,  he  said,  was  the  same  as  bishop,  to 
invest  bim  with  the  same  presbytero-episcopal 
powers,  that,  in  that  character,  be  might  proceed 
to  America,  and  superintend  the  societies  in  the 
United  States.  The  doubts  which  Dr.  Coke  enter- 
tained as  to  the  validity  of  Mr.  Wesley's  authority, 
were  removed  by  the  same  treatise  which  had  con- 
vinced Mr.  Wesley ;  and  it  seems  not  to  have  oc- 
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curred,  to  either  the  one  or  the  other,  that,  if 
presbyter  and  bishop  were  the  same  order,  the  pro- 
posed consecration  was  useless  ;  ibr,  Dr.  Coke  hav- 
ing been  regularly  ordained,  was  as  good  a  bishop 
as  Mr.  Wesley  himself. 

Having,  however,  taken  his  part,  he  stated  the 
reasons  upon  which  he  had  acted  with  his  wonted 
perspicuity.  "  By  a  very  uncommon  train  of  Pro- 
vidences," he  said,  «  many  of  the  provinces  of 
North  America  are  totally  disjoined  from  the  mo- 
ther-country, and  erected  into  independent  -states. 
The  English  government  has  no  authority  over  them, 
either  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  any  more  than  over  the 
States  of  Holland.  A  civil  authority  is  exercised 
over  them,  partly  by  the  congress,  partly  by  the 
provincial  assemblies;  but  no  one  either  exer. 
dses  or  claims  any  ecclesiastical  authority  at  all^ 
In  this  peculiar  situation,  some  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  states  desire  my  advice."  Tben 
asserting  his  opinion,  that  bishops  and  presbyters 
were  the  same  order,  and,  consequently,  had  the 
same  light  to  ordain,  be  said  that,  for  many  years, 
he  had  been  importuned,  from  time  to  time,  to 
exercise  this  right,  by  ordaining  part  of  the  travel- 
ling preachers,  and  that  he, had  still  refused,  for 
peace-sake,  and  because  he  was  determined,  as 
little  as  possible,  to  violate  the  established  order  of 
the  national  church  to  which  he  belonged.  "  But 
the  case,"  he  pursued,  "  is  widely  di^rmt  be- 
tween England  and.North  America.  Here  there 
are  bishops'  who  have  a  legal  jurisdiction.  .In 
America  there  are  none,  neither  any  parish  oti- 
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nUters ;  so  that,  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  to- 
gether, there  is  non<e  either  to  baptize,  or  to  ad- 
minister the  Lord's  Supper.  Here,  therefOTe,  mj 
scruples  are  at  an  end;  and  Iconcdve  myself  atfull 
liberty,  as  I  violate  no  order,  and  invade  no  man's 
right,  by  ^poiuting  and  sending  labourers  into  . 
the  harvest." 

Accordingly*  he  summoned  Dr.  Coke  to  Bristol, 
and  Mr.  Caeighton  with  him,  a  clergyman  who 
had  become  a  regular  member  of  the  Methodist 
Connection.  With  their  assistance  be  ordained 
Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vasey,  presbyters 
for  America ;  and  afterwards  be  ordained  Dr.  Coke 
superintendent.  Some  reason '  might  have  been 
expected  why  he  thought  this  second  ordination 
necessary,  superintendent  being  but  another  word 
for  bishop ;  and  why  he  thus  practically  contra- 
dicted the  very  principle  upon  which  he  professed 
to  act.  Not  stopping  to  discuss  such  niceties,  he 
gave  the  Doctor  letters  of  ordination,  under  hb 
hand  and  seal,  in  these  words :  "  To  all  to  whom 
these  presents  shall  come,  John  Wesley,  late  Fellow 
of  lincoln  College,  in  Oxford,  Presbyter  of  ^e 
Chnrch  of  England,  sendeth  greeting :  Whereas 
many  of  the  people  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
North  America,  who  desire  to  continue  under  my 
care,  and  still  adhere  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England,  are  greatly  distressed 
for  want  of  ministers  to  administer  the  Sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  same  church  ;  and  whereas  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  way  of  supplying 
IF  4 
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•them  with  ministers, — Know  all  men,  that  I,  John 
Wesley,  think  myself  to  be  providentially  called, 
Bt  this  time,  to  set  apart  some  persons  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry  in  America.  And  therefore, 
under  the  protection  of  Almighty  Ood,  and  with 
«  ungle  eye  to  bis  glory,  I  have  this  day  set  apart, 
as  a  Superintendent,  by  the  imposition  of  my  hands 
ftnd  prayer,  (being  assisted  by  other  ordained  mi- 
nisters,) Thomas  Coke,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  a 
Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  man 
whom  I' judge  to  be  well  qualified  for  ttiat  great 
work :  and  I  do  hereby  recommend  him,  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  as  a  fit  person  to  preside 
over  the  flock  of  Christ  —  In  testimony  whereof, 
I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  tliis  second 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four.  Jubn 
Wesley." 

.  Wesley  had  long  deceived  himself  respecting 
the  part  which  he  was  acting  toward  the  Church 
of  England.  At  the  outset  of  his  carefer  he  had 
no  intention  c^  setting  himself  up  in  opposition  to 
it  i  and  when,  in  his  progress  towards  schism,  he 
disregarded  its  ibrnis,  and  set  its  discipline  at 
nought,  he  still  repeatedly  disclaimed  all  views  of 
s^aration.  Nor  did  lie  ever  avow  the  wisli,  or 
r^er  to  it  as  a  likely  event,  with  complacency, 
even  when  he  must  have  perceived  tliat  the  course 
of  his  conduct,  and  tiie  temper  of  his  fbUowers* 
rendered  it  inevitable.  On  this  occanon  his  ac* 
tions  spoke  for  him }  by,  arrogating  the  e{H6C(^al 
authority,  he  Ufok  tht  only  step  which  was  waotiag 
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to  form  the  Methodists  into  a  distiilet  Itody  of  Be- 
pantists  ffom  the  Church.  NeVertheleBd,  this  waft 
not  done  without  rehictaiice,  arising  from  old  »)d 
rooted-feelings ;  nor  without  some  degree  6f  sbame,- 
perii^s,  for  the  inconsistencies  in  which  he  had 
involved  himself,  f^oin  the  part  which  he  now 
tooli,  and  the  manner  in  which  be  attempted  U> 
justify  it,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  story  of  his 
applying  to>the  Greek  bishop  for  consecration  is 
well  founded,  notwithstanding  the  falselwods  whi<ib 
his  enemies  had  added  to  the  simple  facti  Mn  Wetf' 
ley's  declared  opinion  respecting  the  identity  of 
the  episcopal  and  priestly  orders,  was  contradicted 
hy  bis  own  conduct ;  and  it  may  be  suspected^ 
that  his  opinion  upon  the  apostolical  succession 
re^d  (HI  no  better  ground  thui  its  conveniencB 
to  his  immediate  putpose.  Undoubtedly,  as  ht 
says*  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  the  apostolical 
succession ;  but,  short  ctf  that  absdute  proofs 
which,  in  thia  case,  cannot  be  obtained)  and  there> 
fere  ought  not  to  be  demanded,  ^ere  is  eVarjr 
reason  for  believuig  it.  No  person  ^ho  faiify  eon« 
adeta  the  question  can  doubt  this,  whatever  value 
he  may  attach  to  it.  But  Wtiiey  knew  its  vaiuei 
He  was  neither  so  deficient  lit  feeling,  or  in  sa- 
gacity, as  not  to  know,  that  the  sentiment  which 
connects  us  with  other  ages,  and  by  which  we  are 
carried  back,  is  scarcely  less  useful  in  its  influences 
thab  the  hopes  by  which  'we  tao  carried  forwwd. 
He  would  rath«-  have  been  a  link  of  die  goldcb 
cheint  thflit  the  ring  from  whestce  a  new  om  of 
ii^ftrlol-  metal  was  to  proceed. 
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Cbarles  Wesley  disapproved  his  brother's  con^ 
duct  on  this  occasion,  as  an  unwarrantable  assutnp-' 
tion  of  authority*  and  as'inconaistent  with  his  pro* 
fessed  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England.  His 
^probation  could  never  be  indifierent  to  John* 
whose  fortunes  he  had,  during  so  many  years* 
faithfully  shared*  for  honour  and  for  dishonour* 
for  better,  for  worse.  But  Dr.  Coke  had  now 
succeeded  to  the  place  in  Methodism  from  'v^icli 
Charies  had  retired*  and  in  him  Mr.  Wesley  found 
that  willing  and  implicit  obedience,  which  is  the 
.first  qualification  that  the  founders  of  a  sect,' an 
order,  or  a  religion*  require  from  their  immediate 
disciples.  The  new  superintendent*  with  his  com- 
panions, sailed  from  Bristol  for  New* York.  Among 
the  boo^  which  he  read  on  the  voyage,  was  the 
Life  of  St.  fVancis  Xavier.  Through  all  the  exag^ 
gerations  and  fables  with  which  that  life  is  larded* 
Coke  perceived  the  spirit  of  the  maa,  and  ex- 
f^med  with  kindred  feeling,  **  Oh  for  a  soul  tike 
his !  But,  glory  be  to  God*  there  is  nothing  im- 
possible with  Him.  I  seem  to  want  the  wings  of 
an  eagle,  and  the  voice  of  a  trumpet*  that  I  may 
proclaim  the  Gospel  through  the  east  and  the  wes^ 
and  the  north  and  the  south." 

Asbury  was  not  at  New  Yoric  when  they  ar- 
rived. Dr.  Coke  explained  the  plan  which 
had  been  arranged  in  England,  to  the  traveUins 
preachers  who  were  stationed  in  that  city*  and  bad 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing,  not  only  ibat  such  a 
plan  would  be  highly  approved  by  all  the  preach- 
ers, but  <rf' being  desired  to  make  it  pubtic  «t  oacet 
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"  because  Mr.  Wesley  had  detennined  the  point, 
aod  therefore  it  was  not  tobe  investigated,  but  com- 
plied with/*  This,  however,  wasnot done, because 
it  would  have  been  di8req>ectlul  to  Mr.  Ajimry, 
with  whom  be  was  instructed  to  consult,  and  act  in 
concert.  On  his  way  southward  to  meet  him. 
Dr.  Coke  found  that  Methodism  was  in  good  odour 
in  America.  He  was  introduced  to  the  governor 
of  Pennsylvania;  and,  at  an  inn  in  the  state  of 
Delaware,  the  landlady,  though  not  a  Methodist 
herself,  entertained  him  and  his  companion. sump- 
tuously, and  would  not  receive  their  money  y 
esteeming  it  an  honour  to  have  harboured  such 
guests.  When  he  had  finished  preaching- one 
day,  at  a  chf^l  in  this  state,  in  the  midst  of  the 
woods, .  to  a  large  congregation,  a  plain  robust 
man  came  up  to  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  kissed 
him,  pronouncing,  at  the  same  time,  a  primitive 
salutation.  This  person,  as  he  readily  supposed, 
proved  to  be  his  colleague.  Dr.  Coke  was  pre- 
pared to  esteem  bim,  and  a  personal  acquaintance 
conOrmed  this  opinion.  "  1  exceedingly  reverence 
Mr.  Asbury,"  he  says,  "  he ,  has  so  much  wisdom 
and  con»deration,  so  miich  meekness  and  love, 
and,  under  all  this,  thbugh  hardly  to  be  perceived, 
so  much  command  and  authority.'* 

Asbury,  expecting  to  meet  Dr.. Coke  in  this 
P^  of  the  country,  had  collected  as  many  preach- 
ers as  he  could  to  hold  a  council.  They  a^»ed:ta 
convoke  a  Conference  of  all.tbe  preachers  at  3alti^ 
more,  on  Christmas  eve,  and  Freeborn  Garretson, 
was  sent  off  on  this. errand,  *<  like  anarrow,  Sma. 
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north  to  south,**  with  directum^  to  send  tnesseti- 
gon  to  th^  right  aaad  left  This  was  in  the  middle 
of  November ;  and,  that  Coke  might  not  be  idle 
in  the  tneantime,  Asborjr  drew  up  for  him  a  ronte 
of  shoM  a  thoiua&d  mile^  borrowed  a  good  horse, 
aad  gave  him,  for  a  guide  andassiBtantr  IiisUack, 
Hifftjr,  of  whmn  the  Doctor  says,  *•  I  naXly  be- 
lieve he  is  bne  of  the  best  preadiets  in  the  world, 
there  is  snch  an  ainazii:^  power  attends  his  preach- 
ing, though  he  cannot  read }  and  he  is  one  €i  the 
humblest  creatures  I  ever  saw."  Of  eighty-one 
American  preachers,  six^  assembled  at  the  C<m- 
ft^encfi}  and,  attheirmeeting,theforalofchurdt- 
gove^mleDt,  and  the  manner  of  worship  for  the 
Methodists  in  America,  which  Mr.  W^ey  bad 
arranged^  was  accepted  and  'established.  Hie 
name  of  Superinteaddnt,  and  the-  notion  that 
bisfaops  and  presbyters  were  the  same  order,  were 
now  laid  aside ;  they  were  mere  pretexts,  and  had 
served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
Methodism  was  constitnted  in  America  as  an  !^ig- 
eopai  Church.  Tbe  clergy  were  to  conast  of 
three  orders,  bishc^  dders,  and  deacons.  The 
deacons  were  to  be  ordained  by  a  bishop,  after  a 
jffobatkui  similar  to  that  of  the  tnvelling  preachers 
in  England.  The  elders  were  of  two  orders :  the 
prtiiding  elders  were  to  be  unanimously  elected  by 
the  General  Conference  j  they  were  to  be  assist- 
ants to  the  bishops,  to  represent  them  in  their  ^ 
settoe,  utd  to  act  under  their  direction.  Hie 
travelling  eldcn  were  to  a«bainist«r  the  ordinances, 
and  to  perfonu    the  office  of  mairying;    they 
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were  to  i»e  eI<8Ctod  by  a  m^Qtity  of  tfae  annml 
Conference,  and  orchdaed  by  a  btritop  and  the 
elders  present,,  byintpoutios  of  handa.  A  deaoon 
mig\it  not  be  cfaoseo  dder,  till  he  had  offieiated 
two  years  in  his  inferior  degree.  A  bishop  mu  tp 
be  elected  by  the  Gen«td  Ctmference,  wd  con- 
secrated by  two  w  three  bishops :  but  in  case  the 
whole  order  ^oidd  be  extinct^  the  ceremony  might 
then  be  performed  by  Uirae  eldera.  The  bufdness 
:Of  the  iHshop  wE(s  to  preside  in  the  Coniemwes, 
station  the.preacbeis,  admit  or  8U^»end  them  durii^ 
.the  uiterval  of  the  Geniieicakces,  toavel  thrmig^  the 
Connection  3$,  large,  and  inspect  the  ooncems, 
.terapoo-al  ami  s^dtual*  of  the  societies.  Besides 
the  General  Confer^ice,  in  which  tiie  «4>imie 
.Mithority  wsts  kdged,  and  which  faad  power  pf 
suspending,  judging,  and  expeHing  die  bishi^s, 
as  well  as  electing  them,  tiiere  were  to  be  Mx 
yearly  Conferences :  —the  estent  of  the  eouotiy 
rendered  tins  necessary.  jC%e  dtcuits,  dudng  Uie 
time  of  the  Ooolerence,  wore  to  be  suj^Ued  hy 
lotcal  preacheps,  engaged  for  the  purpose,  and  paid 
in  the  »ine  proportion  and  manner  as  the -travel- 
li^  presuchers  for  whom  they  acted.  A  local 
preacher  was  not  digifale  to  the  office  of  deaeoo* 
till  after  four  years'  probation}  nw-  ai%ht  he 
pxeach,  Ull  he  had  obtained  a  oerttfieate  «f  a^fwe- 
bation  &oin.  his  quaizerly  meeting.  The  disGipliBe 
differed  litUe  firom  that  of  ibe  English  Methodists  t 
the  ritual  more.  In«ondeseenuon  tothe  ptoritanic 
Iipti9ns  which  might  be  «^ected  amoog  Che  eM 
iVmeraoaas,  the  saccHBOit  might  be  adrainistefed 
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to  ^communicaQtB  sitting  or  standing,  if  they  ob- 
jected to  kneel  ;  and  baptism  might  be  peifonned 
either  by  sprinkling,  afibsion,  or  immeraion,  at  the 
option  of  the  parents;  or,  in  adult  cases,  of  the 
person. 

At'  this  Conference,  Ih  pursuance  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's tnttructions,  and  by  virtue  ■  of  the  authority 
iderived  from  him,  Dr.  Coke  consecrated  Mr.  As- 
bury  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America.  In  the  name  of  that  church,  an  address 
to  General  Washington  was  drawn  up,  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  i^pointment  to  the  office  of  pre- 
sdent;  and  prafessiog  the  loyalty  of  tlie  members, 
and  their  readiness,'  on  all  lawful  occasions,  to  sup. 
port  the  government  then  established.  Tliis  was 
aigned  by  Coke  and  Asbury,  as  heads  of'the  Con- 
nection :  the  former,  upon  this  occasion,  in  bis 
ci4>acify  of  American  bishop,  performing  an  act 
incoDBistent  with  his  allegiance  as  a  British  sub- 
ject He,  vho  was  always  more  ready  to  act  than 
to.  tfaiok,  did  not,  perhaps,  at  the  time,  perceive 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed ;  nor,  if  he 
had,  would  he  have  acted  otherwise ;  for  when- 
ever a  national  and  a  sectarian  duty  come  in  com- 
petition with  each  other,  the  national  one  is  that 
ivhich  goes  to  the  wall.  It  exposed  him  to  some 
severe  animadversion  in  England,  and  to  a  sem- 
blopce  of  displeasure  from  Mr.  Wesley,  which  was 
merely  intended  to  save  appearances.  ■  General 
Washington  returned  a  written  reply,  addressed  to 
the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist. Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States.. — "It  should  be  his  endeavour," 
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he  said,  "  to  manifot  the  purity  <^  his  inclinatioiis 
for  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind,  as  well 
as  the  sincerity  <^'  his  desires  to  contribute  what- 
ever might  be  in  his  power  towards  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  the  American  people.  It  al- 
ways afibrded  hioi  satisfaction,  when  he  found  a 
concurrence  and  practice  between  all  conscientious 
men,  in  ackifowledgements  of  homage  to  the  Great 
Governor  of  the  Universe,  and  in  pn^essions  of 
support  to  a  just  civil  government.  He  would  al- 
ways strive  to  prove  a  faithful  and-impartial  patron 
of  genuine  vital  religion ;  and  he  assured  them  in 
particular,  that  he  took  in  the  kindest  part  their 
promise  of  presenting  their  prayers  for  him  at  the 
throne  of  heaven ;  and  that  he  likewise  implored 
the  divine  benediction  on  them,  and  their  religious 
community." 

At  their  first  interview,  the  two  bishops  agi'eed 
to  use  their  joint  endeavours  for  estabTishing  a 
school,  or  college,  on theplan  of  Kingswood,  and, 
before  they  met  at  the  Conference,  they'  had  got 
above  a  thousand  pounds  subscribed  for  it.  Rdy- 
ing,  therefore,  upon  that  bank  <^  faith,  whtch, 
when  religious  interests,  real  or  imaginuy,  are 
concerned,  may  safely  be  drawn  upon  to  a  sur- 
prising amount.  Dr.  Coke  gave  orders  to  b^;in 
the  wwk.  Four  acres  of  ground  were  purchased, 
at  the  price  of  sixty  pounds  sterling,  eight-and- 
twenty  miles  from  Baltimore :  the  spot  commanded 
a  view  of  ^e  Chesapeak  and  of  the  Susquehanna 
flowing  towards  it,  through  a  great  -extent  of 
country,  the  sight  extending  from^  twenty  to  fifty 
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inifes  in  4i9'erant  parts  of  the  splendid  paqorania. 
yhe  students  were  tp  rise  at  five,  summer  and 
winter ;  iipon  this  rule  the  masters  were  to  jusist 
inilexibi/i  the  founders  being  convinced,  the/ 
said,  by  constaDt  observation  and  experience,  that 
it  yifs  of  v^  importatu:e,  both  to  body  and  mind ; 
for  it  was  of  admirable  use  in  preserving  a  good» 
or  improving  a  bad  constitution}  and  by  thus 
sf;rengtheniag  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  it 
enaUed  the  mind  to  put  forth  its  utmost  energies. 
At  six  tbey  were  to  assemble  to  prayer,  and  (Jie 
interval,  till  seven,  was  allowed  for  recreation ; 
^  recreations  being  gardening,  walking,  ridiogj, 
and  bathing  ;^nd,  withi^  doors,  the  car[>enters'y 
joiners',  cftbinet^nakers',  and  turners'  business. 
Nothing  which  t^e  world  cfi^h  play  was  to  be  per- 
mitted. Dr.  Coke  had  brought  with  him  Wiesl^y's 
sour  precept,  that  those  wb«  playwben  they  are 
young,  will  play  ivhen  they  are  old ;  fU}d  he  sup* 
ported  it  by  the  authority  of  Locke  and-  Rousauu, 
saying*  "  ^^  though  the  latter  was  essentially 
watffken  in  his  rel^g^iu  system,  yet  bis  wisdom* 
in  othjcr  respects,  Wfts  indisputably  acknowledged  V* 
1^  j^i^d  w^lli  ^9wever,  in  recommending  api- 
culture a^d  architet^ure  as  studies  especially  nse- 
ffil  in  a  nc^  country,  and  tfaere&re  to  bepref^red 
for  the  recreation  of  the  students,  Xhc  peroiiaawii 
pf  bfithing  w»9  restricted  to  a  plonge  into  a  cold 
b4^vbiathi%  in.tUe  river  was  forbidden .;  aprfl^. 
hj^Htim  apparently  so  absurd,  that  aone  vfdid  iatA 
reason  for  |t  must  be  piie&urped.  Ilje.hpiurs  of 
sMJ«iyi»»Eej&oai^h£  till  tw«lvfo  aad  trom  ttue* 
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tilt  «iz ;  breakfast  at  eight,  dinner  at  one,  supper 
at  six,  prayers  at  seven,  and  bed  at  nine.  The 
punishments  were,  private  reproof  for  afirsto&DCe* 
public  reproof  for  a  second,  and,  for  the  third* 
confinement  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

The  establishment  was  named  Cokesbury  *  Col- 
lege, after  its  two  founders.  An  able  president 
was  found,  a  good  master,  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  the  institution  acquired  so  much  re- 
pute, that  young  men,  from  the  Southern  States, 
came  there  to  finish  their  education ;  and  the 
founders  were  apprized,  that  the  legislature  was 
willing  to  grant  them  an  act  of  incorporation,  and 
enable  them  to  confer  d^^rees.  The  reputation 
of  this  college  gratified  the  American  Methodists, 

*  Iq  tbs  jeor  1T9S  the  college  wu  let  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground,  the  «4m>1s  of  hi  tfftnut  and  libmy  being  Aetuoj^.  Tba 
(tate  oflfered  s  ramrd  of  one  thouiaod  dollan  for  tlie  cBtcorei^  of 
tbe  incendiary,  but  without  eflvrt.  Dr.  Coke  wai  not  deterred  from 
■  teCond  attempt,  and  KTenteeo  of  hii  friend*,  in  Uie  Baltiniore  So- 
ciety, immedhtely  rabMribed  ambng  them«elrei  more  than  one  thou- 
Mod  poundi  toward  the  eataUiibment  of  another  college.  A  Iwge 
boikBag  in  the  dty  of  Baltimore,  whidi  had  been  intended  for  bolli  and 
tutaMiet,  w«i  purchaMd,  with  all  the  premites  belonging  to  it,  for 
fire  Iboutand  three  hundred  poundi.  Hie  Socie^  lubicribed  lenn 
hnndtad  of  this,  and  collected  lix  hundred  more  friKn  house  to  hotwe; 
the  terenteen  original  rabicriben  made  thenuelTei  reqxmnblefor  tha 
tWt.  There  wa*  room  lor  ■  church  upon  the  ground,  and  a  church 
aecordn^y  w«i  built.  Thii  collt^  wu  even  more  mccCHful  than 
CokMhuj'whileitlaatedtbutitcametotheMnie&tein  1T9T.  Some 
boji  vade  ■  bonire  in  an  a^jiriiung  boute,  and  college,  cburdi,  and 
meral  dwellingi  and  wardiousei  were  comumed.  By  the  two  firec 
tbe  Hetfaoditti  nirtuned  a  lou  of  ten  thoiuand  poundi.  Dr.  Coke 
Utea  agreed  widi  Arimry,  who,  after  the  fint  cataitn^e,  wai  cod- 
.vineed  **  that  it  wa*  not  tbe  will  of  God  for  them  to  undertake  luch 
•spenBTe  buildingt,  nor  to  attempt  nich  popular  eMaMirfimenti.*'  At 
Aew  eventi  did  not  occur  till  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Weiley,  tbi; 
•re  noticed  here,  rather  than  in  the  text. 
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and  disposed  tb«m  to  found  otliers,  l^e;  peofAd 
in  Kentucky  requested  to  have  one  in  their  eouftv 
try,  and  oiffored  to  give  thr«e  or  four  thouwiid 
a£re»  of  good  Und  for  its  support.  The  re^y  ta 
this  application  was,  that  Conference  would  under' 
take  to  complete  one  within  ten  years,  if  the 
people  would  provide  five  thousand  acres  of  fertile 
ground,  and  settle  it  on  trustees  under  its  direc- 
tion. In  Georgia,  a  few  leading  persona  engaged 
to  give  two  thousand  acres  y  and  one  congr^atioti 
subscribed  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  t<^cco  towards  the  building.  Institu- 
tions of  this  kind  are  endowed  at  so  small  a  cost 
in  new  countries,  that,  with  a  little  foresight  on 
the  part  of  government,  provision  might  easily  be 
made  for  the  wants,  and  palliatives  prepared  for 
the  evils,  of  advanced  society. 

Had  the  institution  in  Georgia  bcm  effected,  it 
was  to  have  been  called  Wesley  College,  in  refe- 
.  rence  to  Mr.  Wesley's  early  labours  in  that  country. 
At  this  time  he  was  so  popular  in  America,  that  some 
hundreds  of  children  were  baptized  by  his  name. 
This  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  choice 
which  he  had  made  of  Dr.  Coke,  whose  liberal 
manners,  and  rank  of  life,  obtained  him  access 
among  the  higher  classes  upon  equal  terms,  and 
flattered  those  in  a  lower  station  with  whom  he 
made  himself  familiar.  The  good  opinion,  how- 
ever, which  his  representative  bad  obtained  among 
all  ranks,  was  lessened,  and,  for  a  time,  well  nigh 
c^e^troyed ,  by  the  indiscretion  with  which  he  ex- 
erted himself  in  behalf  of  a  good  cause. 
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"  Wesley  had  borne  an  eariy  testifBOuy  against 
the  system  of  negro  slavery :  on  this  point  his  con- 
.doct  is  curioasly  contrasted  vitb  Whtte£eld'a,  who 
exerted  himself  in  *  obtaining  a  repeal  of  that  part 
of  tite  charter  granted  to  the  cdony  in  Georgia^ 
vhereby  slavery  was  pn^ibited.  Dr.  Coke,  feel- 
ing like  Mr.  Wesley,  took  up  the  subject  with  his 
usual  ardour,  preached  upon  it  with  great  vehe- 
mence, and  prepared  a  petition  to  Congress  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes.'  With  this  petition 
he  and  Asbury  went  to  Qeneral  Washington  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  solicited  him  to  sign  it. 
Washington  received  them  courteously  and  hos- 
{ritably:  he  declined  signing  the  petition,  that 
being  inconsistent  with  the  rank  which  be  held; 
but  he  assured  them  that  he  agreed  with  tj^em, 
and  ^at,  if  the  Assembly  should  take  their  petition 
into  consideration,  he  would  signify  his  septimentfi 
by  a  letter.  They  proceeded  so  far  themselves, 
that  they  required  the  members  of  the  society 
-to  set  their  slaves  free ;  and  several  persons  were 
found  who  made  this  sacrifice  i'ram  a  sense  of  duty. 
One  planter  in  Virginia  emancipated  twenty-two, 

■  "As  for  the  lawfulness  arkeepings)Bve«,"he«(iys,"Ihavenodoubt, 
unce  I  hear  of  Mtne  that  were  bougtit  with  Abruhan'i  money,  and 
Mine  that  were  born  in  hi*  houM.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  thnt 
■ome  of  those  servants  niuntioned  b;  the  Apostles  in  their  epistles, 
were,  or  had  been  slavei.  It  i«  plain  that  the  Gibeonitrs  were  doomed 
to  perpetual  slavery ;  and,  though  liberty  is  a  eweet  thing  to  such  as  are 
bora  free,  yet,  to  those  Mbo  never  knew  the  sweets  of  it,  slavery  perhaps 
may  not  be  to  irksome.  However  thiii  be,  it  is  plain  ton  demonstration, 
'  thnt  hot  countries  cannot  be  cultiviited  without  negroes."  9o  miserabty 
could Whitefield  reason  !  He  flattered,howeTer,hUbctterfeelJngii,  by 
'nippo^ng  that  the  slave*  who  should  t>e  brou|[ht  into  Georf^B  would  It 
placed  in  the  way  of  conversion. 
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who  were,  at  that  time,  worth  from  thirty  to  forty 
{kounds  each.  His  name  was  Kennon,  aod  it 
deserves  to  be  honourably  recorded.  But.  tucti 
instances  were  rare }  and  Dr.  Coke,  who  had  much 
of  the  national  ardour  in  his  character,  proceeded 
in  such  an  intolerant  *  ^irit  of  philanthropy,  that 
he  soon  provoked  a  violent  opposition,  and  incur- 
red no  small  degree  of  personal  danger.  One 
of  his  sermons  upon  this  topic  incensed  some  of 
his  hearers  so  much,  that  they  withdrew,  for  the 
purpose  of  way-laying  him  ^  and  a  lady  nc^ro- 
owner  promised  them  lifly  pounds,  if  they  would 
give  *'  that  little  Doctor"  an  hundred  lashes.  Bftt 
the  better  part  of  his  congregation  protected  htm^ 
and  that  same  sermon  produced  the  emaiicipation 
of  (wenty-four  slaves.  In  one  county  the  slave- 
owners presented  a  bill  against  him,  which  was 
found  by  the  grand  jury,  and  no  less  than  ninetjr 
persons  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  but  he  was  got 
beyond  their  reach.  A  more  ferocious  enemy 
"  followed  him,  with  an  intention  of  shooting  him: 
this  Uie  man  himself  confessed,  when,  some  time 
afterwards,  lie  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist 

•  Tbne  Mtracts  rrom  hii  joumid  *iU  eicmplify  that  tpirit;  "At 
night  T  lodged  at  the  huuie  of  Captain  Dilkrd  a  most  ho5pibd>le  Dibb, 
and  u  kind  to  his  a^toea  m  if  they  were  white  terraDts.  It  wu  qnite 
pleaiingto  we  them  to  decently  and  comfortably  clothed.  And  yet  I 
could  not  beat  into  the  bead  of  tiiat  poor  man  the  eril  o{  kaeping  then 
IB  ilavny,  althou^  be  had  read  Mr.  Wesley'*  Iliougbta  on  Sbtntf 
(1  think  he  *aid)  three  timea  over.  But  tm  good  wife  i»  itrongly  on  our 
■iile."— "  I  preached  the  late  Colonel  Bedford's  funenl  wnuon.  Bat  I 
■ud  nothing  good  of  bim,  for  he  vm  a  violent  &iend  of  alaTOTiNidkia 
intereit  being  great  among  the  Methodist*  in  dteK  parts,  he  would  hsTe 
been  a  dreadful  Uiomin  oar  ddet,  if  lit  Larded  mi iamer^taienim 
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Sotiety.  On  his  second  visit  to  America,  Coke' 
fras  convinced  that  he  had  acted  indiscreetly,  and 
he  consented  to  let  the  question  of  emancipation 
rest,  rather  than  stir  up  an  opposition  which  so 
greaUy  impeded  the  pn^ress  of  methodisra. 
'  If  ft  course  of  itinerancy  in  England  led  th« 
emnt  preacher  into  picturesque  scen»  and  wild 
situations,  much  more  might  this  be  expected  m 
America.  Coke  was  delighted  with  the  romantic 
way  of  life  in  which  he  found  himself  engaged  ;  — ~ 
preaching  in  the  midst  of  ancient  forests,  "  with 
scores,  and  sometimes  hundreds  of  horses  tied  to- 
the  trees.  —  **  S<Hnetime8,"  he  says,  "  a  most  noble. 
vista,  of  half  a  mile  or  a '  mile  in  length,  wouhl 
open  between  the  lofly  pines ;  sometimes  the* 
tender  fawns  and  hinds  would  suddenly  appev^ 
and,  on  seeing  or  hearing  us,  would  glance  through 
the  woods,  dr  vanish  away."  The  spring  scenery  of 
tiiese  woods  filled  him  with  delight.  **  The  oaks," 
says  he,  "havespread  out  their  leaves,  and  the  dog- 
wood, whose  bark  is  medicinal,  and  whose  innumer- 
able white  flowers  form  one  of  the  finest  ornaments 
.  of  the  forests,  is  in  full  blossom.  The  deep  gr^en  of 
the  pines,  the  bright  transpar-ent  green  of  the' oaks, 
aad  the  fine  white  of  the  dogwood  flowers,  with 
other  trees  and  shrubs,  form  such  a  complication 
of  beauties  as  is  indescribable  to  those  who  have 
ttUly  lived  in  countries  that  are  almost  entipely 
cultivated." — *'  It  is  one  of  my  most  delicate  enter- 
tainments, to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  iav 
gulpbing  myself,  (if  I  may  so  express  it,)  in  the 
woods:  I  seem  then  to  be  detached  from  every 
,ao  3 
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thing  but  the  quiet  vegetable  creation  and  m^God."' 
A  person  always  went  before  him  to  make  his  pub' 
UcaiUms ;  by  which  strange  phrase  is  implied  a 
notice  to  all  the  country  round,  in  what  place,  and 
at  what  times,  the  itinerant  was  to  be  expected. 
Their  mark  for  finding  the  way  in  these  wide 
wildernesses  was  the  s^t  bush.  When  a  new, 
circuit  in  the  woods  was  formed,  at  every 
turning  of  the  road  or  path,  the  preacher  split 
two  or  three  bushes  beside  the  right  way,  as  a 
direction  *  for  those  who  came  afVer  him.  They 
had  no  cause  to  repent  of  their  labour  in  travelling  v 
tor  numerous  hearers  were  collected,  insomuch  that 
DK  Coke  was  astonished  at  the  pains  which  the 
people  took  to  hear  Uie  Gospel.  Idleness  and 
curiosity  brought  tnany,  and  many  came  for  fbe  ' 
pleasure  of  being  in  a  crowd  i  but  numbers  were- 
nndoubtedly  drawn  together  by  that  desire  trf' 
religious  instruction  which  is  the  noblest  charac- 
teristic of  man,  and  for  which,  by  the  greatest  of 
all  political  errors,  the  American  government  ha» 
neglected  to  provide.  *'  I  am  daily  6lled  with  sur- 
prise," he  says,  **  in  meeting  with  such  targe  con- 
gregations as  I  am  favoured  with  in  the  midst  of' 
vast  wildernesses,  and  wonder  from  wheBce  they 
come  1"  It  appears  that  the  spirit  of  riotou» 
devotion,  which  afterwards  produced  the  fanatical 
e^itravagancies  of  the  eamp-neetings  began  to 
manifest  itself  in  the  early  days  of  American* 
Methodism,  and  that  it  was  eAcouniged  by  tite 

*  "  111  one  of  the  circuiu  the  wicked  dUcovered  the  tecret,  Bod  i^lif 
'    bHitiei  in  Arong  places,  onpiiqioie  la  ^etrethe  presehen."* 
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mperiorswbep  it  might  hflv«  beeorepre$«d,  ,**  At 
Annapolia,"  says  Dr-  Coke,  "  after,  my  Jftrt  prayprj 
tte  cpngr^ation  began  to  pny  andpraise  «loud  a^  a 
ov»t  ft»tooishiag  fluoiier.  At  firat  I  found  some 
r^actftnce  to  enter  into  the  busioeAe;  butBoonthe 
tean  began  to  flow,  aad  I  think  I  have  aeldcmi 
tbcmd  a  more  cooaforting  or  strengthening  time. 
Tbii  praying  and  prwaing  alpud  ia  a  common  tiling 
throu^iout  Virginia  and  Maryland.  What  sbalt 
we  Bay?  Souls  ^e  awakened  and  converted  by 
multitudes;  and  the  work  is  surely  a  genuine 
work,  if  there  be  a  genuine  work  of  God  upon 
earth.  Whetiier  there  be  wiid<fire  in  it  or  not,  I  do 
most  ardently  wish  that  there  was  such  a  work  at 
this  present  time  in  England"  At  Baltimore,  after 
the  eveiUE^  service  was  concluded,  « the  congre* 
gadon  began  to  pray  and  praise  aloud,  and  cihI' 
ttnued  so  to  do  till  twoo'dock  in  the  mpming* 
Out  of  a  congregation  of  two  thoutuid  peofde,, 
two  or  three  hundred  were  engaged  at  the  same 
time  in  praising  God,  praying  fv  the  conviction 
and  conversicn  of  sinners,  or  exhorting  those 
around  them  with  the  utmost  vehemeoce;  and 
hundreds  more  were  angftged  ia  wrestling  prayer, 
cither  for  their  own  conversion,  or  sanctification. 
The  &«t  noise  d'  the  people  soon  brought  a  multi< 
tude  to  see  what  was  going  on.  One  c^'  our  elder* 
was  the  means  that  night  of  the  conversion  of 
seven  poor  penitents  within. his  little  circle  in 
less  than  fifteen  minutes.  Such  was  the  zeal  of 
many,  chat  a  tolerable  conqwny  attntided  the 
preaching  at  five  the  next  morning,  nafcwitbttand.r 
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Ing  the  late  hour  at  which  they  parted."  XbA 
Dext  eyeuiag  the  same  uprQ&r  was  renewed,  mkI 
the  maddened  congr^ation  continued  in  thnr  et-. 
cesses  as  long  and  as  loud  as  before.  Tlie  practicfli 
became  coramoD  in  Baltimore,  though  that  city  bad- 
been  one  of  the  *  calmest  and  most  critical*  vpoQ 
the  continent.— "  Many  of  our  elders,"  says  Coke, 
"  who  were  the  soflest,  most  connected,  and  most 
sedate  of  our  preacher^  have  entered  with  all  thor 
hearts  into  this  wwk.  And  gracious  and  wfmdvv 
ful  has  been  the  change,  our  greatest  eoeaueB 
themselves  being  the  judges,  that  has  been  wrought 
on  multitudes,  on  whom  the  work  began  at  tinaet 
wonderful  seasons." 

Plainly  as  it  had  been  shown  among  the  Me* 
thodista  themselves,  that  emotions  of  this  kind  weia 
like  a  fire  of  straw,  soon  kindled  and  soon  ^n^ 
the  disposition,  whenever  it  manifested  itself*  WM 
encouraged  rather  than  checked ;  so  8tr<Mig  is  the 
tendency  toward  enthusiasm.  But  if  Dr.  Coke^ 
with  the  advantages  of  education,  rank  in  life,  UMfc 
of  the  lessons  which  he  derived  from  Mr.  Wesl^,: 
when  age  and  long  experience  had  cocded  him^ 
could  be  so  led  away  by  ^mpathy  as  to  give  hia 
tancition  to  these  proceediiq^  it  might  be  expected 
that  preachers,  who  had  gra^n  up  in  a  state  aC 
semi-civilization,  and.  were  in  the  first  e^'vesceOce 
ef  their  devotional  feelings,  woiUd  go  beyraid  all 
bounds  in  their  zeal.  They,  used  their  utmost  eV^ 
dcavours,  (as  had  been  advised  in  the  third  Coniem 
eoce)  "  to  throw  misn  into  convictions,  into  atrong 
soixow,  and  fear,  —  to  mak^  them  incons^aUe,  re^ 
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AluDg  to  be  comforted?**  lielievii^  ^at  the 
ttRmger  was  the  coDvictioD,  tbe  speedier  wu  the 
delivereiice.  *•  The  darkest  time  in  the  t&^i,**^ 
Mid  one,  **  is  just  before  the  dawning  of  the  day; 
so  it  is  with  a  soul  groaning  ibr  redemption.** 
They  used,  therefore,  to  address  the  unawakened! 
in  the  most  alarming  strain,  teaching  them  that 
"  God  out  of  Christ  is  a  consuming  fire  !*'  and  to 
address  the  most  entbusiastic  language  to  those  who 
were  in  what  they  celled  a  seeking  state,  in  order 
to  keep  them  "  on  the  full  stretch  for  sanctifica- 
tson."  Benjamin  Abbott  not  only  threw  his 
bearers  into  fits,  but  often  fainted  himself  through 
the  vehemence  of  his  own  prayers  and  preach- 
ments. He  relates  such  exploits  with  great  satis&c- 
tion,— ^how  one  person  could  neither  eat  nor  drink 
fi>r  three  days  after  <Hie  of  his  drastic  sermons^ 
and  how  ancrther  was,  for  the  same  length  oi  time, 
totally  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  limbs.  A  youtb 
irito  was  standing  on  the  hearth  beside  a  blaeing^ 
ftre,  in  tbe  r*om  where  Abbott  was  holding  forth^ 
•Tercoffie  by  tiie  contagious  emotion  which  was 
excitedftottered  and  fell  into  the  flames.  Hewasin- 
stantly  rescued,  "  providentially,*'  says  the  prea^i- 
tr,  "  or  he  would  have  been  beytmd  the  reach  ef 
mercy:  his  body  would  have  been  bunied  to  death, 
and  what  would  have  become  of  bis  soul !"  When 
Ibey  preached  within  the  house,  and  with  closed 
doors,  the  contaminated  air  may  have  contribnted 
to  these  deleterious  e^cts ;  for  he  hiomelf  noticiefr 
one  instance,  where,  from  the  exceeding  doee- 
ness  <^  the  roomj  and  the  namber  of  person* 
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crowded  together  there,  the  candles  gradually 
went  out,  But  the  maddeDiDg  spirit  of  the  mail 
exfited  his  -hearers  almost  to  frenzyi 
;  One  day  this  itioeraot  weot  to  a  fuaeral,  where, 
many  hundreds  were  collected.  "  The  minister," 
be  says*  "  being  of  the  Church  form,  went  through 
the  ceremonies,  and  then  preached  a  short,  easy, 
smooth,  sofl  sermon,  which  amounted  to  almost 
Dotbii;^.  By  this  time  a  gust  was  rising,  aiid  the 
iirmameqt  was  covered  with  blacknew*  Two 
clouds  appeared  to  come  from  difierent  qoarteiy^ 
and  to  meet  «ver  the  house,  which  caused  the 
pisople  to  crowd  ioto  the  house,  up  sturs  and  dowo> 
to  screen  themselves  from  the  storm^.  When  the 
minister  bad  done,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  say 
something  to  the  people,  I  arose,  and  with  some 
difficulty  got  on  one  of  the  benches,  the  house  was 
qo  greatly  crowded ;  and  almost  as  socm  »  I  b^pus*- 
the  Lord  out  of  heaveu  began  also.  The  treroen-r 
dous  claps  of  thunder  exceeded  any  thipg  I  ever 
had  heard,  and  the  streams  of  lightning  flashed 
through  the.  bouse  in  a  moet  awful  manner.  It 
shook  the  very  foundation  of  the  house:  tbe  win* 
dows  shook  with  the  violence  thereof.  I  lost  no: 
timsi  but  set  before  them  the  4wful  coraiog  <^ 
Christ  in  all  his  splendour,  with  all  the  armies  of 
beAven,  to  judge  the  world  and  to  take  vengeaiw* 
on  Uie  ungodly*  Jt  oiay  be,  cried  I,  that  ha  will 
descend  in  the  next  clap  of  thunder !  The  peopk 
screamed,  screeched,  and  fell*  all  through  the 
bouse.  The  lightnmg,  thunder,  and  rain,  am'. 
(inue<l  for  aboqt  the ,  apac.^  pf  gm,  hptv  ip  thfl 
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during  wliicfa  time  Z  continued  to  set  t>efore  thein 
t^  coming  of  Chritt  to  judge  the  wcH'ld^  warniog 
and  itivitiog  sinners  to  flee  to  Chriat."  He  de> 
dares  that,  fwirteen  years  afterwards,  when  he  roite 
that  circuit,  he  convereed  with  twelve  iivjng  wit- 
nessos  who  told  him  they  were  aU  converted  at  that 
sermon. 

One  day,  when  Abbott  was  exhorting  n  class  to 
«ancti6cation,  and  a  young  Quakeress  was  **  scream* 
ing  and  screeching  and  crying  for  purity  of  heart," 
her  father,  hearing  her  outcries,  came  into  the 
room,  and  with  a  mild  reproof  to  this  director  of 
consciences,  reminded  him  that  the  Lord  is  not  in 
the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  whirlwind,  but  in  the 
still  small  voice.  The  passionate  enthusiast  readily 
replied,  "  Do  you  know  what  the  eailbquak* 
means  ?  it  is  the  mighty  thunder  of  God's  vqice 
from  Mount  ^inai;  it  is  the  divine  law  to  drive 
us  to  Christ.  And  the  whirlwind  is  the  power 
of  conviction,  like  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind, 
tearing  away  every  false  hope,  and  stripping  us  of 
every  plea,  but — Give  me  Christ,  or  else  I  diej" 
On  another  occasion,  when  a  young  Quakeress  was 
present  at  a  meeting,  and  retained  a  proper  com* 
inand  of  herself  whitje  others  were  fainting  and 
falling  round  about  ber,  Abhott  regarding  tbi».a» 
a  proof  qf  insensibility  to  the  state  of  her  owq 
soul,  lotted,  ber  full  in  the  face,  and  began  to.pray 
for  her  as  an  infidel,  and  called  upon  all  his  hearep^ 
to  do  the  same. .  The  young  woman  was  ^bashsdi 
aind  retire^i  bqt  9$  she  .npade  ,h«i"  way  ri«rvr]^ 
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through  the  crowded  room,  "  I  crM»d  to  God>'' 
says  the  fiery  fanatic,  •'  to  pursue  her  by  the 
energy  of  his  Spirit  through  the  streets ;  to  pur- 
sue her  in  the  parlotir,  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the 
garden  ;  to  pursue  her  in  the  silent  watches  of  the 
ni^t,  and  to  show  her  the  state  of  the  damned 
in  hell;  to  give  her  no  rest  day  nor  night,  until  she 
ibuod  rest  in  the  wounds  of  a  blessed  Redeemer." 
He  relates  this  himself,  tmd  adds,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  appeal  she  soon  aflerwards  joined 
Uie  MeUiodists,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  \ih 
parents. 

**  Oh,"  said  Wesley,  in  one  <^  his  sermons,  "the 
depth  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God! 
causing  a  total  disregard  of  alt  religion  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  revival  of  the  only  religion  which  was 
worthy  of  God!  The  total  indiference  of  tb« 
government  in  North  America  whether  there  be 
any  religion  or  none,  leaves  room  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  true  scriptural  religion,  without  the  least 
let  or  hindrance."  He  overlooked  another  con- 
sequence, which  the  extravagance  of  his  own 
preachers  might  have  taught  him.  Wherever 
the  prime  duty  of  providing  religious  instmc* 
tioa  for  the  people  is  neglected,  the  greater  pait 
become  altogether  careless  of  their  eternal  in- 
tereets,  and  the  rest  an  ready  to  imbibe  tbe  rank- 
tist&naticism,  or  embrace  any  superstition  thf^  tafty 
be  proDAilgated  among  them.  A  field  is  open  ibr 
impostors  as  well  as  fanatics }  some  are  duped  and 
plundered,  and  others  an  driven  mad.  Benjamm 
Abfwtt  seems  to  bavebeenaniKM^re  and  wdl-mead^ 
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ing  eothiuitst»  upon  the  very  vei^  of  madnesshim- 
sdtfl  From  the  preachiag  of  such  men  an  iocresBO 
of  insanity  might  well  be  expected  ;  and  accord- 
ii^ly  it  is  asserted,  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  caaes 
of  this-  malady  in  Philadelphia  arise  from  eQthn- 
siastic  devotion,  and  that  this  and  the  abuse  of 
ardent  spirits  are  principal  causes  of  the  same  difr 
ease  in  Virginia.  But  the  fermentation  of  Method- 
ism will  cease  in  America,  as  it  has  ceased  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  even  during  its  effervescence,  the  good 
4f)ich  it  produces  is  greater  than  the  evil.  For 
thou^  there  must  be  many  such  fierce  fanatics  ai 
Abbott,  there  will  be  others  of  a  gentler  nature  : 
•s  the  general  state  of  the  country  may  improve* 
the  preachers  wilt  partake  of  the  itdprovement  j 
and,  roeantime,  they  contribute  to  that  improve- 
ment in  no  slight  de^ee,  by  correcting  the  brutal 
vicee^  and  keeping  up  a  sense  of  religion  in  regions 
where  it  might  otherwise  be  extinct.  At  their  first 
general  conference,  the  American  preachers  made 
a- rule  respecting  spirituous  liquors,  the  common 
lue  of  which  has  greatly  tended  to  brutalize  the 
■people  in  that  country.  They  decreed,  that  if 
any  thing  disorderly  happened  under  the  roof  of  a 
member,  who  either  sold  ardent  spirits,  or  gave 
them  to  his  guests,  "  the  preacher  who  had  the 
oversight  of  the  circuit  should  proceed  against 
him,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Immoralities,"  and  lie 
-should  be  censured,  suspended,  or  e](f^lud$d(  ac^ 
cording  to  the  circumstances.  The  zeal  yitb 
.which  they  made  war'  agaiost  the  pomps  and  va- 
^irittm.of  society-  was  kss-usefully  directed*  **~  Such 
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days  and'  nights  as  thote  were  !"  says  one  of  the 
early  preachers.  *'  The  fine,  the  gay,  tbcew  ot 
their  ruffles,  their  rings,  their  ear-rings,  their 
powder,  their  feathers.  Opposition,  indeed,  there 
was ;  for  the  Devil  would  not  be  still.  My  life  was 
threatened;  but  my  friends  were  ^undantly  more 
in  number  than  my  enemiea."  In  attacking  these 
things,  the  preacher  acted  in  entire  C(»iformity 
with  the  spirit  of  Wesley's  institutions :  bat  in 
America,  Wesley  would  perhaps  have  modifie<l  the 
rigour  of  his  own  rules ;  for  even  Franklin,  who 
long  maintained  opinions  as  rigorous  upon  this 
point  as  Wesley  himself,  at  length  discovered  that 
vanities  like  these  have  their  use,  in  giving  » 
f!pur  to  industry,  and  accelerating  the  progress 
of  civilization. 

There  were  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
people  must  have  remained  altogether  without  the 
ordinances  of  religion,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Methodists.  Dr.  Coke  observes,  that  in  his  6rst 
tour  in  America,  he  baptized  more  children  and 
adults  than  he  should  have  done  in  his  whole 
life  if  stationed  in  an  English  parish.  The 
people  of  Delaware  had  scarcely  ever  heard  preach- 
ing of  any  kind,  when  Freeborn  Garretaon  entered 
that  country  in  one  of  bis  circuits.  Meeting  a 
man  there  one  day,  he  asked  him,  in  a  methodist- 
ical  manner,  if  he  knew  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  man 
answered,  that  he  did  not  know  where  be  lived. 
Garretson  repeated  the  question,  supposing  that  it 
had  not  been  distinctly  heard ;  and  the  reply  then 
^as,  that  he  knew  no  such  person.     Before-  tht 
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-Hetfabdists  had  baiH  chapels  for  tbemsetve^  they 
<officiated  sometiiaes  in  curious  situatiotis^  either 
^canse  th«re  was  no  place  of  wor&hipi  or  ivrae 
to  which  thej  had  access.  The  church-doorfi  at 
Cambridge,  in  Maryland,  were  locked  upofi  Dr. 
Coke,  thtnigh  ^ere  had  been  no  serviice  there  for 
Bome  years,  and  though  it  had  often  been  lefb  open 
lor  dogs,  and  pigs,  and  cattle.  At  another  plade, 
the  church  was  in  so  lilthy  a  condition,  that,  at  the 
people's  desire,  he  held  forth  in  the  court-house 
instead.  At  Raleigh,  the -seat  of  goTertiment  for 
North  Carolina,  he  obtained  the  use  of  the  house 
of  commons :  the  members  of  both  houses  at- 
tended,  and  the  ^eaker's  seat  served  for  a  pulpit. 
-At  Annapolis,  they  lent  him  the  theatre.  "  Pit, 
bo;ces,  and  gallery,"  says  he,  "  were  filled  with 
people  according  to  their  ranks  in  life ;  and  I  stood 
-upon  the  stage,  and  preached  to  them,  though  at 
first,  I  confess,  I  felt  it  a  little  awkward." 
.  ItJDN-ants  in  America  were  liable  to  discomforts 
3nd  dangers  which  are  unknown  in  England.  Thet% 
were  perilous  swamps  to  cross ;  rivers  to  ford  ;  the 
«iak  of  going  astray  ^  in  the  wilderness ;  and  the 
plague  of  ticks  in  the  forests,  which  are  so  great 
«  torment,  that  Dr.  Coke  was  almost  laid  up  by 

*  Brothar  Ignatiiu  Pi|nMn  wm  loA  Ibr  autea)  Jittyt  in  iht  vroodt  oi 
the  way  [o  Kcntuckv.  This  inhuman  ntune  remindi  me  of  a  contro- 
versiiilist,  who  advanced  the  notion  of  the  prc-cxistencc  of  the  hiiinpu 
kcral  of  Gkriit,  andlencij  supportsd  hit  notion,  which  lie  Milled  n^ 
exJtturiBniwn,  in  the  last  series  of  (hi:  Go«pel  Itftganne.  Hit  nanr 
beinit  Newcomb,  he  ngned  himstif  Prigneneutc,  to  show  his  bnowledse 
of  the  FniDuh  tongue;  and  one  of  his  advenaries,  icho,  if  perailvcn. 
Uire  len  accamptiihed  in  Ilinfitage*,  was  not  lew  witlj  thaw  ftinulf, 
"  wirlipdly  detorted  "  iliis  word,  and  ciilled  him  Mr.  Pig-ennn^h. 
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tbeir  bites.  To  these  difficulties,  and  to  tie  iflr 
coaveniences  of  sometimes  sleeping  on  the  ftoor, 
sometimes  three  in  a  bed,  and  sometinea  bi- 
vouacking in  the  woods,  the  native  preacherftvere 
less  sensible  than  those  who  came  from  Europe ; 
but  a  great  proportion  of  the  itinerants  settled 
when  they  became  fathers  of  families.  "  It  is 
most  lamentable,"  says  Coke,  "  to  see  so  many  of 
our  able  married  preachers  (or  rather,  I  nnight  say, 
almost  all  of  them)  become  located  merely  foK 
want  of  support  for  their  families.  I  am  con- 
scious it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  people  :  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  preachers,  who,  through  a  false  and 
most  unfortunate  delicacy,  have  not  pressed  the 
important  subject  as  they  ought,  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people.  I  am  truly  astonished  that 
the  work  has  risen  to  its  present  height  on  this 
continent,  when  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  |ho- 
phecy,  of  the  gifts  of  preaching,  yea,  of  Uie  most 
precious  gifls  which  God  bestows  on  mortals, 
should  thus  miserably  be  thrown  away.  I  could, 
methinks,  enter  into  my  closet,  and  weep  tean 
oi  blood  upon  the  occasion."  At  another  time 
he  says,  "  The  location  of  so  many  scores  of  oar 
most  able  and  experienced  preachers  tears  my 
very  heart  in  pieces.  Methinks,  almost  the  whole 
ctmtinent  would  have  fallen  before  the  power  ^ 
God,  had  it  not  been  for  this  enormous  evil-" 
Dr.  Coke  himself  had  the  true  spirit  of  an  errant 
preacher,  and  Ihereibre  did  not  consider  how 
natural  il;  is,  that  meii  should  desire  to  settle 
quietly  in  domestic  life,  and  how  just  and  rea- 
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sonabre  it  is  that  they  should  be  enabled  and  en- 
couraged to  do  90  after  a  certain  length  of  service. 
Mr.  Wesley's  original  intention  was,  that  the 
Methadist  preachers  should  be  auxiliaries  to  the 
Church  of  £n^and,  as  the  friars  and  the  Jesuits 
are  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  America,  where 
,  there  is  no  Church,  it  would  be  consistent  with 
&is  intention,  that  the  Methodists  should  have  aa 
wder  of  settled  pastors  in  place  of  the  clergy. 
_  But  though  the  American  intinerants  withdrew 
from  their  labours  earlier  than  their  brethren  in  the 
mother-country,  new  adventurers  were  continually 
oaring  themselves  to  supply  their  place,  anct  the 
increase  of  -Methodism  was  ikr  more  rapid  than  in 
Ei^iand.  In  the  year  1 786,  two-and-twenty  chapels 
were  built  in  a  single  circuit  within  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  society  in  that  same  year 
h«d  added  to  its  numbers  in  the  United  States,  more 
than 6600 members.  Inl789whenthecensusoftbe 
Methodists  in  Great  Britain  amounted  to  70,305, 
that  in  America  was  4S,i65.  In  less  than  twenty 
years  afkerwqrds,  they  doubled  their  numbers  at 
home;  but  the  Americans  had  then  become  the 
more  numerous  body,  and  their  comparative  in- 
crease was  much  greater  than  this  statement  Tould 
itug\y%  because  it  was  made  upon  a  much  smallN* 
peculation 
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Ih  the  ^ear  17A8,  Wesley  baptiied  soow  i 
at  Wandswoftfa.  wlio  were  in  the  aerrice  ^  "Sm- 
thaiiiel  Gilbert,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  AscbUj 
in  Antigua.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  a  man  cf  ardanl 
piet^,  and  bdng  deaiwis  of  promotiBg  religiai  m 
a  part  of  the  world  where  slaTerj  had  pFoduoed 
the  greatest  possible  degnulation  of  the  moral  feel. 
iag»  b«  invited  Mr.  fletcho-  to  return  with  hisk. 
Mr.  Fletcher  bcsitateiU  aod  coasulted  Charles 
Westej  ;  **  I  have  weighed  the  naatttf ,"  said  he  i 
**  but,  on  one  hand,  I  feel  ibat  I  luve  neither  aaft- 
cient  seat  nor  grace,  nor  talents,  to  cscpose  ■jraeir 
to  the  tenptatkMU  awl  hboors  oi  a  mission  to  the 
West*In£et  ^  and«  on  the  other,  1  bdicve  thai  if 
God  cal)  me  thither  tbe  time  is  net  yet  cowir.  J 
wish  to  be  certain  that  I  am  converted  myself,  be- 
San  I  kave  my  converted  brethren  to  cosTest 
beathens.  Ftay  let  me  know  what  yon  think  ef 
this  business.  If  yoit  condemn  ne  to  put  the  aea 
between  us,  the  command  would  be  a  hud  one; 
but  I  might  possibly  prevail  on  myself  to  give  yoa 
that  proof  of  the  deference  I  pay  to  your  judiciaHS 
advice."  Hiat  proof  was  not  exacted.  Bletcber 
remained  in  En^and,  where  he  rendered  more 
essential  service  to   Methodism  by  his  wiitiiy% 
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than  he  could  have  done  as  a  missionary,  and  Mr. 
Gilbert  returned  to  Antigua  without  any  minister, 
or  preacher  in  his  company.  Being,  however, 
eirtbusiastic  by  constitution,  as  well  as  devout 
by  princtp^  be  prayed  and  preached  in  hi»  own 
house  to  such  persons  as  would  assemble  to  hear 
btm  on  Sundays  ;  and,  encourBged  by  the  facility 
of  which  he  found  himself  possessed,  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  these  beginnings  were  attended, 
he  went  forth  and  preached  to  the  negroes.  This 
conduct  drew  upon  him  contempt,  or  compas- 
sion, according  as  it  was  imputed  to  folly,  or  to 
inaanity.*  But  he  had  his  reward ;  the  poor 
BC^roes  listened  willingly  to  the  consolations  of 
Christianity,  and  he  lived  to  fonn  some  two  hun- 
dred persons  into  a  Metiiodist  society,  according 
to  Mr,  Wesley's  rules. 

After  Mr.  Gilbert's  death  the  black  people  were 
kept  together  by  two  negreases,  who  prayed  to  them 
vhen  they  assembled,  and  preserved  among  them 
the  forms  of  the  society  as  far  as  they  could,  and  tbe 
^)trit  of  devotion.     In  the  year  1778,  a  shipwright 

•  AwUof  llr.OilbertpahlMlifld,iiitlieyeori796,*'Tb*Harnadl4 
ft  TbeoM^thical  mnJ  Weitern  Eclogue,"  and  ihortlj  afierwardi  pla- 
cirded  the  walls  in  London  witli  the  large«t  bills  that  had  kt  ihat  time 
Wen  leen,  anaounoi^  '  The  Law  or  Kio."  I  knew  hiw  well,  and 
Uwli  back  with  a  malancho^-  pleasure  to  tbe  houn  which  I  have  put  In 
his  society,  when  bi«  mind  wai  in  mini.  Hii  madncu  wis  of  the  moit 
incoDiprehen)iblekind,uniaf  bcteenintlienoteat*  thftHi]Ericaae;liiK 
tliepoaDcautAiiupaHegeiorezquiiitBbewitT.  1  haTeamongniypcperi 
tome  curious  memorialB  of  this  inleretting  nan.  They  who  remember 
bnn  (u  aome  of  m;  readers  will)  will  not  be  dtspteaicd  at  ledng  hnh 
ihiMaentiMied  with  th«  respect  and  r^et  which  are  da«  to  the  wndc 
of  a  noble  mind. 
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b;  name  Jobn  Baxter,  who  was  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice^ removed  from  the  royal  docks  at  Chatham,  to 
English  Harbour  in  Antigua,  and,  happily  for  him- 
self and  the  poor  negroes,  he  survived  his  removai 
to  one  of  the  most  f^tal  places  in  all  those  islands!. 
He  had  been  for  some  years  a  l^der  among  the 
Methodists,  and  upon  his  arrival,  he  took  upon  him- 
self immediately,  aa  far  as  his  occupation  would 
allow,  the  management  of  the  society.  His  Sun- 
days he  devoted  entirely  to  them ;  and  on  the  other 
days  of  the  week,  after  his  day's  work  was  done^ 
he  rode  about  to  the  different  plantations,  to  in- 
struct and  exhort  the  slaves,  when  they  also 
were  at  rest  from  their  labour.  Some  of  them 
would  come  three  or  four  miles  to  hear  him.  He 
found  it  hard  to  flesh  and  bloo<l,  he  said,  to  work 
ail  day,  and  then  ride  ten  miles  at  night  to  preach  ; 
but  the  motive  supported  him,  and  he  was  pro- 
bably the  happiest  man  upon  the  island.  He 
married,  and  thereby  established  himself  there. 
The  contributions  of  his  hearers,  though  he  was 
the  only  white  man  in  the  society,  enabled  him 
to  build  a  chapel.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley 
from  time  to  time,  requested  his  directions,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  some  one  would  come  to  his 
assistance.  **  The  old  slanders,"  said  he,  "desire 
me  to  inform  you  that  you  have  many  children 
in  Antigua,  whom  you  never  saw." 

Baxter  was,  after  a  while,  assisted  by  an  English 
woman,  who  having  an  annuity  charged  upm  »n 
estBjie  in  the  island,  had  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
side there.     She  opened  her  house  for  prayers  every 
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^y,  and  set  «part  one  evening  every  week  for 
reading  the  Scriptures,  to  all  who  would  hear. 
l%eie  meetiogs  were  much  frequented ;  "  for  the 
English,"  sayB  this  lady,  **  can  scarcely  conceive 
tlie  hunger  and  thirst  expressed  by  a  poor  n^t<^ 
when  he  has  learned  that  the  soul  is  immortal. 
Mid  is  under  the  operation  of'awakening  influences/' 
FurthOT  assistance  arrived  in  a  manner  renurfc- 
aUe  enough  to  deserve  relation.  An  old  man  and 
his  wife  at  Waterfoid,  being  past  their  labour,  were 
supported  .by  two  oi'  their  sons.  They  were  Me- 
thodistsf  the  children  had  been  religiously  brought 
up,  and  in  their  old  age  the  parents  found  the  be- 
nefit of  having  trained  them  in  the  way  they 
should  go.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
America  was  represented  to  the  two  sons  as  a  land' 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  they  were  ad- 
vised to  emigrate.  Go  they  would  not,  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents;  and  the  old  people 
.  entreated  them  to  wait  a  little,  till  they  should  be 
in  the  grave :  the  youths,  however,  unwilling  to- 
wait,  and  incapable  of  forsaking  their  parents,  pro- 
posed that  they  sbould  go  together,  and  succeeded 
in  persuading  them.  Having  no  means  of  paying 
tor  their  passage,  the  poor  lads  indented  diem- 
selves  to  the  captain  of  a  ship,  who  was  collecting- 
white  slaves  for  the  Virginia  market ;  and  as  the 
old  people  could  be  of  no  use  as  bond-servants^ 
.the  boys  were  bound  for  a  double  term  on  their 
account.  How  the  parents,  incapable  as  they 
were  of  suppcHting  themsdves,  were  to  be  sup- 
p<M-ted  in  a  strange  land,  when  their  chikhren  were 
H  K  3 
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in  bondi^e,  was  a  question  which  never  ocourred- 
to  any  one  c^  the  family.  A  married  son  and  his 
wife  came  on  board  to  take  leave,  uid  they  were 
perauaded  by  their  relations  and  by  the  crimping 
skipper  to  join  the  party  upon  the  same  terms.  No 
sooner  had  they  sailed  than  they  were  made  to  feel 
the  bitterness  of  their  condition  :  daves  tb^  had 
made  themselves,  and  like  slaves  they  were  trested 
by  the  white-slave-monger  who  had  entrapped 
them.  Happily  for  them,  afler  a  miaferable  voyage, 
the  ship  was  driven  to  the  West  Indies,  and  put 
into  Antigua  like  a  floating  wreck,  almoet  by  mi- 
racle. The  old  Irishman,'  hearing  that  there  wen 
Methodists  on  the  island,  enquired  for  the  pzeadi- 
ing^tniae,  and  Methodism  proved  more  advan- 
tageous to  him  than  free-masom^'  would  have  done- 
It  procured  him  real  and  active  friends,  who  ran- 
smned  the  whole  family.  Good  situations  were 
procured  Ibr  the  three  sons :  the  old  man  acted 
under  Baxter;  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
routine  of  the  society,  he  was  of  great  use;  and  by 
the  year  17S6'  the  persons  under  their  spiritual 
care  amounted  to  nearly  two  thousand,  chiefly 
negroes. 

In  that  year  Dr.  Coke  embarked  upon  his  second 
'  voyage  to  America.  The  season  was  stormy,  and 
the  captain  being  one  of  those  persona  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  superstition  without  the  slightest 
piety,  conceived  that  the  continuance  of  bad  wea* 
ther  was  brought  on  by  the  praying  and  preaching 
of  the  Doctor  and  hia  companions.  One  day^ 
therefore,  in  the  force  of  the  tempeA,  while  then 
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pMie^era  were  fervently  pnying  for  the  preserv- 
ation oi'  the  ship  and  of  the  lives  of  all  on  boarda 
the  skipper  paraded  the  deck  in  great  agitation, 
iMMttering  to  himself,  but  bo  as  tio  be  distmedy 
heard,  **  We  have  a  Jonah  on  board !  W*  have  & 
Jonah  ou  board  I"  till,  having  worked  hinMelf  al- 
most into  a  state  of  madnesB,  he  burst  into  Coke's 
cabin,  seized  his  books  and  wriUngs,  and  tossed, 
them  ioiotbe  sea;  and,  griping  the  Doctor  htm- 
sdf,  who  was  a  man  of  diminutive  statura,  swore 
that  if  ever  he  made  another  prayer  on  board  thht 
ship  he  would  ^row  him  overboard,  after  bis  p»- 
p«rs.  At  length  the  vessel,  after  imminent  dan- 
ger, succeeded  in  reaching  Ant^a.  It  was  oti-. 
Christmas-day.  Dr.  Coke  went  in  search  of  Mr.. 
Baxter,  and  met  him  on  the  way  to  officiate  at 
the  chapel.  To  the  latter  thift  event  was  as  joyfiii . 
as  it  was  unexpected:  the  former  performed  the 
service  fm-  him,  and  administered  the  sacrament.  - 
He  was  ddigfated  with  the  appeuuoce  of  the  c<m- 
gre^ation,  one  oi'tfae  cteanest,  be  said,  that  he  had 
ever  uea.  The  n^yesses-  were  dressed  in  white 
Hnra  gowns,  pettico«ts>  handkerchieft,  and  caps;: 
and  their  whole  dress,  which  was  beautifully  clean, 
i^eared  the  whitn  from  the  contrast  of  their 
skins. 

Dr.  Coke's  arrival  occasioned  a  conHderable  stir 
itt  tbe  capitd  of  this  little  island.  He  preached 
twice  a^lay,  and  curio^y  brought  such  numbere 
t«  hear  bim,  thirt  in  tbe  evenings  the  pocH-  negroes, 
«4k>  by  their  savin^>  bad  built  the  chi^iel,  could 
fiod  no  room  in  ttr    Hie  good  eflfect  of  Methodisni . 
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npon  the  slaves  bad  been  so  apparent,  that  it  waa 
□o  longer  necessary,  as  it  formerly  bad  been,  to 
enforce  military  law  during  the  holydays  which 
were  allowed  them  at  Christmaa.  They  were  made 
better  servants,  as  they  were  instructed  in  their 
moral  and  religious  duties.  Methodism,  there- 
fore, was  in  high  favour  there,  and  Dr.  CoksyfOB 
informed,  that  if  five  hundred  a-year  would  de- 
tain him  in  Antigua,  it  should  be  forthcoming. 
**  God  be  praised,"  be  says,  "  five  hundred  thou- 
sand A-jear  would  be  to  me  a  feather,  when  opposed 
to  my  usefulness  in  the  church  of  Christ."  He 
and  his  companions  werb  hospitably  entertained 
and  treated,  he  says,  rather  like  princes  than  sub- 
jects; and  the  aunpany  of  merdwnts  invited  tbem 
to  a  dinner  which  was  given  to  Prince  William- 
Henry. 

Here  Dr.  Coke  held  what  he  calls  an  Infant- 
Conference.  Invitations  for  the  preachers  came 
from  St.  Vincent's;  and  recommendatory  letters 
were  given  them  to  the  islands  of  St.  Eustatius 
and  St.  Kitt's.  "  AU  is  of  God,"  said  Coke;  "  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  it  would  be  an  open  resistance 
to  the  clear  providences  of  the  Almighty,  to  re- 
move any  one  of  the  missionaries  at  present  from 
this  country."  Of  the  three  who  had  embarked 
with  him  from  England  for  America,  it  was 
determined  that  one  should  remain  in  An- 
tigua; and  Baxter  gave  up  the  place  which  he 
held  under  government,  and  which  was  worth 
400/.  a-year  currency,  that  he  might  devote  his 
whole  strength  and  time  to  the  spiritual  service 
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c^lits  fellow-creatures.  His  wife,  though  a  Creole^ 
well  bom,  and  delicately  brought  up,  readily  con- 
seoted  to  this  sacrifice,  and  cheerfully  submitted 
to  her  part  of  the  discomforts  and  privations  inse- 
parable frojn  an  itinerant  life;  for  even  among  the 
islands  itinerancy  was  considered  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  Methodist  economy.  Leaving,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Warrenner  in  Antigua,  Coke  departed, 
with  Baxter  and  the  other  two  brothers,  to  recon- 
noitre the  neighbouring  islands.  They  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  at  Dominica,  at  St  Vincedt's, 
Nevis,  and  St.  Kitt's;  and  thou^  the  comBaaoSiig 
c^cer  would  not  give  {Sermission  for  preaching  ib 
the  barracks  at  SL  Vincent's,  where  some  religious 
soldjers  would  soon  have  formed  a  society.  Dr.  Coke 
thought  the  general  prospect  so  encouraging  that 
he  said  the  will  of  God,  in  respect  to  the  ^point- 
ment  of  a  Missionary  there,  was  as  clear  as  if  it 
had  been  written  witli  a.  sunbeam.  Mr.  Clarke 
accordingly  was  stationed  there,  and  Mr.  Hammet 
at  St.  Kitt's. 

When  they  arrived  at  St.  Eustatius,  they  found 
tliat  a  slave,  by  name  Harry,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Society  in  America,  had  taken 
to  exhorting  in  that  island,  and  had  been  silenced  ~ 
by  the  governor,  because  the  slaves  were  so  affect- 
ed at  hearing  him,  that  *<  many  fell  down  as  if 
they  were  dead,  and  some  remained  in  a  state  of 
stupor  during  several  hours."  Sixteen  persons  had 
been  thrown  into  these  fits  in  one  night.  Tliis  was 
a  case  in  which  the  governor's  interference  was 
perfectly  justifiable  and  right.    The  day  afl:er  this 
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event,  Coke  and  bi&  companioQi  landed,  and  wait- 
ed upon  the  persons  in  authority.  They  bood  found 
that  the  degree  of  freedom  which  is  every  trhere 
enjoyed  under  the  British  gorernment,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  dooiinione  of  any  other  Europewi 
power.  They  were  ordered  to  prepare  their  confes- 
sion of  &ith  and  credentt^s,  and  to  present  them 
to  the  court,  and  to  be  private  in  their  devotions, 
till  the  court  had  considered  whether  their  religion 
diould  be  tolerated  or  not.  The  council  wwe 
satisfied  with  the  cMifession,  and  Dr.  Coke  waa 
desired  to  preach  before  them.  But  it  was  evident 
that  the  government  would  not  permit  the  ertk* 
blisbment  of  an  Ei^Ush  mission  upon  that  islandr 
though  the  inhabitants  were  exceedingly  desirous 
of  it.  Dr.  Coke,  during  a  fortnight's  stay,  did 
what  he  could  towards  forming  such  as  were 
willing  into  classes,  and  instructing  them  in  ^e 
fbnns  of  Methodism,  and  was  ladoi  witti  pre- 
sents of  sea-stores  and  other  refreshments,  wh«i 
he  embarked  from  thence 'to  pursue  his  voyage 
to  America. 

tio  fair  a  beginning  was  thus  made,  that  from  tbat 
time  it  became  as  regular  a  part  of  business  for  the 
Ccmference  to  provide  for  the  West-Indies,  as  for 
any  part  of  Great  Britain  in  which  societies  had  been 
raised.  In  the  autumn  of  1788,  the  i&de&tigd^ 
Coke  (who  may  properly  be  called  the  Xavier  oH 
Methodism)  sailed  a  third  time  for  the  weateni 
world,  taking  with  him  three  missionaries  inteMied 
for  the  Columbian  Islands.  They  were  etnlwiited 
in  that  nnfiartunate  ship,  the  Hankey,  which  b«s 
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been  accused,  of  importii^,  in  a  subsequent  voyage, 
the  ydlow  fever  from  Bulama  to  the  West  Indies, 
as  if  that  pestilence  were  not  the  growth  of  those 
cBuotries.  Every  thing  was  favouflkble  now,  and  tbe 
miaaionartes  succeeded  so  well  in  conciliating  the 
good  will  of  the  crew,  tliat  whrai  they  took  leave  oi' 
tfaejD  at  Barbidoes,  many  of  the  men  were  in  tears, 
and  the  sailors  bade  them  farewdl  with  tliree  hearty 
dieers  as  the  boat  dcof^d  astem.  Coke  with  his 
.  oompuiiiNisUuided  St  Bridgetown,  as  adventurously 
as.  ever  kni^t-^rrant  set  foot  upon  an  island  with 
his  squire  and  his  dwarf.  None  of  the  party 
suf^osed  that  they  had  a  single  acquaintance  in 
Barbodoes.  There  were,  however,  some  soldiers 
there,  who  had  been  quartered  at  Kinsale  in  Ire- 
land, where  Mr.  Pearce,  one  of  the  missionariea, 
had  preached ;  he  was  presently  rec(^;ai8ed  by  a 
aeijeant,  who  embraced  liim  without  cerenatHiy} 
and  it  appeared  that  this  Serjeant  and  some  of 
his  comrades  had  kept  up  the  forms  of  Method- 
ism, and  were  in  tiie  habit  of  exhorting  the  pe<^le, 
in  a  warehouse  which  a  friendly  merchant  had  lent 
tliem  for  that  purpose.  Before  Dr.  Coke  could 
wait  upon  this  merchant,  he  received  an  invitation 
ta  break£ut  with  him :  he  proved  to  have  been 
one  of  his  hearers  in  America,  where  four  of  hia 
negroes  had  been  baptized  by  the  Doctor.  The 
iBisaionaries  were  immediatdy  received  into  hi» 
house ;  they  were  encouraged  by  the  governor,  and 
by  the  merchants  and  [Janters  to  whom  they 
wCTe  introduced.  Fearce  was  left  upon  the  i^and} 
and  Coke,  having  placed  every  thing  ia  as  favour* 
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able  «  train  as  could  be  wished,  proceeded  to  Sk' 
Vincent's,  whitber  the  other  two  missionuiet  had 
preceded  htm,  and  where  he  was  joined  by  Bax-* 
ten  One  of  the  party  was  stationed  there  to  aasiafc 
the  former  preacher;  and  Baxter  and  his  wife  wil- 
lingly consented  to  take  up  their  abode  among  the 
Caribs,  and  endeavour  at  the  same  time  to  civilize 
and  to  convert  them. 

Continuing  his  circuit,  Dr.  Coke  formed  a  so- 
ciety at  Dominica,  and  finding  all  proaperoua  at 
Antigua  and  St.  Kitt's,  visited  St.  Eustatius.  Here 
he  found  that  the  aspects  -  were  difier«it.  IIm 
black  Harry,  after  the  Doctor's  departure  from 
his  former  visit,  interpreting  the  governor's  probi- 
bition  according  to  the  letter  rather  than  the  spmU 
^i>stained  indeed  from  preaching  to  his  fellow-fllavea, 
but  ventured  to  pray  with  them.  For  this  o^nce 
he  was  publicly  whipped  and  imprisoned,  and 
then  banished  from  the  island.  And  an  edict  was 
issued,  declaring,  that 'if  any  white  person  ^uld 
be  found  praying  with  others  who  were  not  of  his 
iamily,  he  should  be  fined  fifly  pieces  of  eight  for 
the  first  ofience,  a  hundred  for  the  seomd,  and 
for  the  third  ofencehe  should  be  whipped,hi8 goods 
^  confiscated,  and  himself  banished  the  island.  A 
free  man  of  colour  was  to  receive  thirty-nine 
stripes  for  the  first  ofence,  and  for  the  second  to 
be  flogged  and  banished ;  and  a  slave  was  to  be 
flowed  every  time  he  was  found  (Abiding." 
**  This,  I  Chink,'*  says  Dr.  Ccdte,  "  is  the  ficBt  in- 
stance, known  among  mankind,  of  a  persecution 
openly  avowed  against  religion  itsdf.    Ilie^peTa^ 
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cuttmis  among  the  heathens  were  supported  under 
the  pretence  that  the  Christians  brought  in  strange 
gods }  those  among  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
under  the  pretext  of  the  Protestants  introducing 
heresies  into  the  church  ;  but  this  is  openly  and 
avowedly  against  prayer,  the  great  key  to  every 
blessing."  Notwithstanding  this  edict,  and  tlie 
rigour  with  whicli  it  was  enforced,'  so  strong  was 
the  desire  of  the  poor  people  on  this  island  for  re- 
ligious instruction  and  religious  sympathy,  that 
Dr.  Coke  found  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons there  classed  as  Methodists,  and  baptized 
a  hundred  and  forty  of  them.  He  remained 
there  only  one  night ;  but  the  sloop  which  he 
had  hired  to  carry  him  and  his  companions  to  St. 
Kitt's,  having  received  much  damage  by  striking 
against  a  ship,  they  were  obliged  to  return;  aod 
Coke,  who  interpreted  this  accident  as  a  plain 
declaration  of  Providence,  whereby  he  was  called 
on  to  bear  a  public  testimony  for  Christ,  imme- 
diately hired  a  large  room  for  a  month.  Whatever 
danger  might  be  incurred  would  fi^l  upon  himself^ 
he  thought,  by  this  proceeding ;  whereas  his 
friends  would  have  been  amenable  to  the  laws  if  he 
had  preached  in  tbelr  houses.  The  next  day,  there- 
.  fore,  he  h<AA\y  performed  service,  and  gave  notice 
that  he  intended  to  officiate  again  on  the  morrow. 
But  Dutch  governors  are  not  persons  who  will  - 
suifer  their  authority  to  be  set  at  nought  with  im> 
puni^ ;  and  on  the  ensuing  morning  the  Doctor 
received  a  message  from  the  governor,  requiring' 
him,  and  two  of  His  comipaniona,  who  were  speotfied 
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by  name,  to  engage  that  tliey  wotild  Dot,  pidliUcty 
or  privately,  by  day  or  by  night,  preadi  either  to 
whites  or  blacks,,  daring  their  stay  in  that  island, 
on  pain  of  prosecution,  arbitmy  puni^ment,  and 
banishment.  "  We  withdrew  to  consult,"  says  he ; 
*'  and  atter  con«dertng  that  we  were  favoured  by 
Providence  with  an  open  door  in  other  islands,  fol- 
as  many  missionaries  as  we  could  spare,  and  that 
God  was  curying  on  his  blessed  work  even  in  this 
island  by  means  of  secret  class-meetings ;  and  that 
Divine  Providence  may  in  future  redress  these 
grievances  by  a  change  of  the  governor,  or  by  the 
iDterference  of  the  superior  powers  in  Holland  in 
some  other  way,  we  gave  ibr  answer,  that  we 
would  obey  the  government  ^  and,  having  nothing 
oaore  at  present  to  do  in  that  place  of  tyranny, 
oppression,  and  wrong,  we  returned  to  St.  Kitt's, 
iolessii^  God  for  a  British  constitution  and  a 
Britbb  government." 

There  was  in  IW.  CoJie's  company  a  third  mis- 
sionary, by  came  Brazier,  whom  the  governor  had 
not  heard  of,  and  who  therefore  was  not  included 
in'  the  mandate.  He  thought  himself  perfectly 
justified  in  leaving  this  missionary  upon  the  island; 
There  we-e  times  in  which  such  an  experiment 
might  have  cost  the  contraband  preacher  his  life ; 
and  if  the  governor  had  been  as  eager  to  persecute 
as  Coke  supposed  him  to  be.  Brazier  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  got  ofi'  with  a  whole  skin.  The 
tenth  seems  to  be,  that  the  governor's  interference 
had  in  the  Arst  instance  been  necessary.  Harry's 
preaching  was  of  that  kind  which  ought  not  to  be 
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tolerated,  because  it  threw  hia  hearers  into  fits* 
If  Dr.  Coke,  on  hia'6rst  landings  had  dtstin^tly  ex* 
pressed  his  disapitrohation  oT  such  excewes,  Uuiiffs 
ought  possibly  have  takai  a  different  turn.  But 
he  had  learned  to  regard  them  as  the  outward  sign* 
and  manifestations  of  inward  grace ;  and  the  go- 
v^nor,  seeing  that  the  bUck  preacher  was  ac- 
knowledged by  him  as  a  fellow-labourer,  r^arded 
him  and  his  com|>anionB  as  troublesome  fanatics, 
and  treated  them  accordingly.  And  when  he  dis* 
covered  that  Brazier  had  been  clandestinely  left 
behind,  he  behaved  with  more  temper  than  might 
have  been  expected,  in  merely  ordering  him  to 
leave  the  island.  A  man  in  power,  who  retained 
something  of  the  religious  part  of  the  tAd  Dutch 
character,  removed  the  banished  missioaary  to  the 
little  island  of  Saba,  a  dependency  upon  St.  Eufr- 
tatiua,  containing  about  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
of  whom  one-third  were  whites.  There  wasarespect- 
able  church  there;  but  the  pec|>le  had  been  seven- 
teen years  without  a  minister.  They  received 
Brazier  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  governor,; 
council,  and  people  entreated  him  to  take  up  his 
abode  among  themt  ofiering  him  the  church,  the 
parsonage,  and  a  sufficient  maintenance.  C<^e 
went  there,  and  was  delighted  with  the  kindntas 
and  simplicity  of  the  people.  He  inibimed  them 
what  the  economy  of  the  Methodists  was.  and 
particularly  explained  to  them  what  he  called  the 
<*  grand  and  indispensable  custom  of  changHi^ 
tiieir  ministers."  They  were  willing  to  comply 
with  every  thing;  and  though  Brazier  had  beea 
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ordered  by  the  Conference  to  JatnaJca,  Dr.  Coke 
confiented  to  leave  him  at  Saba.  But  when  the 
governor  of  St.  Eustatius  knew  where  he  was,  he 
compelled  the  government  to  dismiss  him,  though 
%*ith  sorrow  and  reluctance  on  their  part. 
-  Two  missionaries  had  been  appointed  to  Jamaica; 
but  Coke  having  thus  disposed  of  the  one,  left  the 
other  to  divide  his  labours  between  Tortota  and 
Santa  Cruz,  (on  which  little  island  the  Danish  go- 
vernor promised  him  all  the  encouragement  in  his 
power,)  and  proceeded  to  Jamaica  alone,  merely  to 
prepare  the  way.  Some  of  the  higher  orders,  being 
drunkatthetime.insultedhimwhilehe  was  preaching 
at  Kingston,  and  would  have  ofl^red  some  personal 
Indignities  to  hira,  if  they  had  not  been  controuled 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  congregation ;  but 
on  the  whole  he  was  so  well  received  and  hos- 
pitably entertained,  that  he  says,  in  honour  of 
the  island,  he  never  visited  any  place,  either  in 
Eun^  or  America,  where  Methodism  had  not 
taken  root,  in  which  he  received  so  many  civilities 
as  in  Jamaica.  He  went  therefrom  to  America, 
and  from  thence  returned  to  England,  in  full  per- 
suasion that  the  prospects  of  the  society,  both  in 
Jamaica  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  ^ere  As  favour* 
Able  as  could  be  desired. 

The  cost  of  this  spiritual  colonization  now  became 
serious;  for  the  resources  of  the  Connection  did 
not  keep  pace  with  its  progress,  and  its  necessarily 
increased  expenditure.  The  missions  could  not 
be  supported  unless  separate  funds  were  raised  for 
the  purpose ;  and  those  funds  could  only  be  drawn  . 
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&om  voluntary  contributions.  By  the  request  of 
the  Conference,  Dr.  Coke  (never  so  h^py  as  when 
he  was  most  actively  employed  in  such  service)  made 
a  tour  of  sixteen  months  in  the  United  Kingdoms^ 
preaching  in  behalf  of  the  Negroes,  for  whom 
these  missions  were  especially  designed  {  and  col- 
lecting money  by  these  meansi  and  by  persoltal 
application  to  such  as  were  likely  to  contribute ; 
going  himself  from  door  to  door.*  The  rebufis 
which  he  frequently  met  with,  did  not  deter  him 
from  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  i  and. he 
obtained  enough  to  discharge  the  whole  debt 
which  had  been  contracted  on  this  account*  and 
to  proceed  with  the  missions  upon  an  extended 
scale.  In  the  autumn  of  1790,  he  made  a  third 
voyage  to  the  Columbian  Islands.  A  chapel  had 
been  built  at  Barbadoes,.  during  his  absence, 
capable  of  holding  some  seven  hundred  persons ; 
but  the  hopes  of  those,  by  whom  this  building  had 
beendirected,  had  been  greater  than  their  fores^ht. 
Though  the  curate  at  Bridgetown,  Mr.  Dent,  was 
the  only  clergyman  in  all  the  islands  who  coun- 
tenanced the  Methodists,  and  was  heartily  glad  at 
receiving  from  them  the  assistance  which  he 
wanted ;  though  the  governor  was  not  unfavour- 


*  A  ciptuo  in  the  na.vj,  from  whom  he  obtuneal  a  mbMriptioo; 
eaUingupoD  uiuquMtitanceofCoke'*  the  Hune  morning,  taid:  "Do 
jou  knew  any  thing  of  a  little  fellow  who  calU  bunself  Dr.  Coke,  end 
•who  is  going  about  begging  money  for  miMionaries  to  be  (eat  among 
the  ftlHTes?" — "  I  know  him  well,"  was  the  reply.  "  Ho  Menu,"  re- 
joined  the  captain,  "  to  be  a- heavenly- minded  little  devil.  He  coaxed 
me  out  of  two  guinea*  thit  morning."  ~  Drew' ■  Life  of  Dr.  Coke, 
p.  5aa. 
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able  to  them,  and  they  had  begun  under  such  fa^ 
vourable  appearaacea,  the  preacher  had  become 
d[)noxioua:  the  nick-name  of  Hallelujahs  had  been 
fixed  upon  hia  followers^  and  they  had  undergone 
that  sort  of  opposition,  which  they  dignify  by  the 
name  of  persecution.  Persecution,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  they  have  since  that  time  suffered  in 
some  of  the  islands;  but  in  these  instances  the 
missionary  seems  to  have  been  protected  by  the 
magistrates  when  he  appealed  for  redress.  At 
St.  Vincent's,  the  attempt  to  civilize  the  Caiibs 
had  altogether  failed.  This  was  owing  to  the 
French  priests  at  Martinico.  The  French  mis- 
sionaries have  rendered  themselves  liable  to  the 
heavy  accusation  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
Christianity  to  the  political  views  of  their  country. 
Of  this  their  conduct  in  Canada  affords  scandalous 
proofs ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  they  acted  in 
the  same  manner.  They  persuaded'  the  Caribs, 
-^ho  went  to  Martinico  on  one .  of  their  trading 
visits,  that  the  Methodists  were  spies,  whom  the 
king  of  England  had  sent  to  explore  their  land;  and 
ss  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  errand,  they 
would  retire,  and  an  army  would  be  sent  to  con- 
quer the  country.  The  Caribs  had  regarded 
Baxter  as  their  father,  till  they  were  deceived  by 
this  villainous  artifice.  They  then  behaved  so 
sullenly  towards  him,  that  he  thought  it  advisaUe 
to  hasten  with  his  wife  out  of  their  power.  When 
Mrs.  Baxter  took  leave  of  these  poor  savages,  to 
whose  instruction  she  had  vainly  devoted  herself^ 
she  wept  bitterly*  and  prayed  that  they  might 
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have'  another  call,  and  might  not  reject  it  as  they 
bad  done  this.  But  among  the  other  casts  upon 
the  island  the  preachers  were  well  received.  The 
negroes,  who,  in  Barbadoes,  were  remarkably  indif- 
ferent to  religions  instruction,  here  were  exceed- 
ingly desirous  of  it  j  and  even  the  Catholic  families 
showed  favour  to  the  missionaries,  and  sent  for 
Baxter  to  baptize  their  children.  The  prospect 
was  still  more  favourable  at  Grenada.  Mr.  Dedt 
had  recently  been  presented  to  the  living  of  St. 
George's  in  that  island ;  and  the  governor,  General 
Matthews,  requested  Dr.  Coke  to  send  missionaries 
there,  saying  it  was  his  wish  that  the  ilegroes 
should  be  fully  instructed,  and  there  would  be 
work  enough  for  their  preachers  and  for  the  clergy 
of  the  island  too. 

The  Methodists  were  increasing  in  Antigua;  but 
here  a  symptom  appeared  of  that  enthusiasm  of 
which  it  is  so  difficult  for  Methodism  to  clear 
itself,  sanctioned  as  it  has  b.een  by  Wesley.  At 
the  baptism  of  some  adults,  one  of  them  was  so 
overcome  by  her  feelings  that  she  fell  into  a  swoon ; 
and  Dr.  Coke,  instead  of  regarding  this  as  a  dis- 
order, and  impressing  upon  his  disciples  the  duty  of 
controuling  their  emotions,  spoke  of  it  as  a  me- 
morable thing,  and  with  evident  satisfaction  related 
that,  as  she  lay  entranced  with  an  enraptured 
countenance,  all  she  said  for  some  time  was,  Hea- 
ven !  Heaven !  Come !  Come !  It  requires  more 
charity  and  more  discrimination  than  liie  majority 
of  men  possess,  not  to  suspect  either  the  sincerity 
or  the  sanity  of  perswis  who  aim  at  producing 
II  t 
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e&cts  like  this  by  their  mimstry,  or  exult  m 
i^em  when  they  are  produced.  Not  deterred  fa^^ 
his  ibrmer  ill  success  at  St.  Sustadus,  Coke,  with 
tlie  perseverance  that  characterised  him  iu  all  his 
undertakiogs,  made  a  third  visit  there,  and  waited 
upon  the  nevr  governor,  who  bad  recently  arrived 
from  Holland.  The  Dutchman,  be  says,  received 
him  with  very  great  rudeness  indeed;  but  he 
ought  to  have  considered  it  as  an  act  of  conrte^ 
that  he  was  not  immediately  sent  off  the  idland. 
The  Methodists  there  were  in  the  habit  of  regularly 
holding  their  classrmeetinga ;  and  notwithstanding 
t^e  edict,  there  were  no  fewer  than  eight  es- 
horters  amoog  them.  One  of  these  persons  called 
upon  the .  Doctor,  requested  him  to  cmrespond 
with  them,  and  promised,  in  the  name  of  bis  &!■< 
lows,  punctually  to  obey  all  the  directions  which 
should  be  given  them  concerning  the  managemetd; 
of  the  society.  He  told  him  also  that  many  of  the 
free  blacks  of  both  sexes  intended  going  to  St. 
Kitt'a  to  receive  the  sacrament,  atCbrittmas,  from 
qne  of  the  missionaries.  Here  Dr.  Coke  met  with 
another  instance,  which,  if  he  bad  been  capable 
of  Immiog  tliat  lesson,  might  have  taught  him  bow 
dangerous  it  is  to  excite  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
religion.  The  person,  who,  on  his  former  visits 
had  entertained  bim  with  true  hospitality,  was  in 
die  very  depth  of  despair.  "  The  only  reason  he 
gave  for  his  deplorable  situaUon  was,  that  die 
Lord  had  very  powerfully  called  him,  time  after 
time,  to  preach,  and  he  bad  as  oflen  resisted  the 
call,  tJll  at  hist  be  entirely  tost  a  s^se  of  the 
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ftvour  (}£  God.  He  seehied  to  have  no  hope  left. 
We  endeavoured,"  the  Doctor  adds,  "  to'  raise  his 
-drooping  head,'  but  all  in  vain."  If  this'  case  werie 
Itnown  to  the  persons  in  office,  as  in  all  HkeHhood 
it  must  have  been,  it  vould  satisfy  them  that 
they  had  done  wisely  in  proscribing  a  system 
which  produced  effects  like  this.  The  person  io 
question  conceived  himself  to  be  in  a  state  of 
reprobation  because  he  had  not  broken  the  laws 
of  the  place  wherein  he  lived. 

By  this  time  the  alloy  of  Methodism  had  shown 
itself  in  the  islands.  Dr.  Coke  commanded  respect 
there  by  his  manners,  his  education,  and  his  station 
in  lifew  The  missionaries  who  followed  him  had 
none  of  these  advantages ;  their  poverty  and  their 
peculiarities  provoked  contempt  in  those  who  had 
no  respect  for  their  zeal,  and  who  perceived  all 
that  was  ofiensive  in  their  conduct,  and  all  that 
was  indiscreet,  but  were  insensible  of  the  good 
which  these  instruments  were  producing.  Indis- 
pensable as  religion  is  to  the  well-being  of  every 
society,  its  salutary  influences  are  more  especially 
required  in  countries  where  the  system  of  slavery 
is  established.  If  the  planters  understood  their 
own  interest,  they  would  see  that  the  missionaries 
might  be  made  their  best  friends }  that  by  their 
means  the  evils  of  slavery  might  be  mitigated;  and 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  slavei  was  made  a  religious 
being,  he  became  resigned  to  bis  lot  and  con- 
tented. But  one  sure  effect  of  that  abominable 
^tem  is,  that  it  demoralizes  the  masters  as  much 
as  it  brutalizes  the  slaves.  Men  whose  lives  are 
It  3 
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evil  willingly  disbelieve  the  Gospel  if  they  can; 
and,  with  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  belief  and 
disbelief  depend  upon  volition  far  more  than  is 
generally  understood.  But  if  they  cannot  succeed 
in  this,  they  naturally  hate  those  who  preach  zea- 
lously against  their  habitual  vices.  Among  the 
causes,  tiierefore,  which  soon  made  the  Methodists 
unpopular  in  all  or  most  of  the  Columbian  islands, 
the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  that  hateful 
licentiousness,  which  prevails  wherever  slavery  ex- 
ists :  something  is  to  be  allowed  to  a  contempt  for 
the  preachers ;  something  to  the  objectionable  prac- 
tices of  Methodism,  and  to  a  just  dislike  of  what 
wa^  offensive  in  its  language;  and  perhaps  not 
a  little  to  the  meritorious  zeal  which  the  society 
had  shown  in  England  in  favour  of  the  abohtion 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  when  that  great  question  was 
first  agitated  with  such  ardent  benevolence  on  cme 
side,  and  such  fierce  repugnance  on  the  other. 

White  Br.  Coke  was  in  Antigua,  Baxter  was 
assaulted  at  the  door  of  his  chapel  by  some 
drunken  persons  of  the  higher  order,  who  tiireat- 
ened  to  murder  him.  His  wife  and  the  negroes 
believed  them  to  be  in  earnest;  the  cry  which  they 
raised  was  mistaken  for  a  cry  of  fire,  and  the  whole 
town  was  presently  in  an  uproar.  Baxter  was  is- 
formed  by  the  magistrates  that  the  offenders  should 
be  punished  as  they  deserved,  if  he  would  lodge 
an  information  against  them.  But  it  was  though 
best  to  acknowledge  a  grateful  sense  of  their  |»t>- 
tection,  and  to  decline  the  prosecution.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  chapel  at  St.  Vincent's  was  broknt 
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open  hy  night,  not  by  robbers,  bat  hy  ipischieyouf. 
and  [wobably  drunken  persons,  who  did  what  mis- 
chief tbey  could,  and,  cariying  away  the  Bible,  sus- 
pended it  from  the  galiows;  a  flagitious  act,  which 
caused  the  magistrates  to  offer  a  large  reward  for 
discovering  the  perpetrators.  This  growing  ill 
will  was  more  openly  displayed  at  Jamaica,  where 
a  missionary  had  been  aj^inted,  and  a  chapel 
erected  in  Kingston.  The  preacher's  liie  had 
been  frequently  endang^ed  here  by  an  ouiirageous 
rabble;  and  a  person  who  was  considered  to  be 
the  chief  of  the  Methodists  narrowly  escaped  being 
stoned  to  death,  and  was  once  obliged  to  disguise 
himself  in  regimentals.  Attempts  were  made  to 
pull  down  the  chapel}  and  when  some  of  the  lioters 
were  prosecuted,  they  were  acquitted,  Coke  says, 
against  the  clearest  evidence.  The  most  aboonia- 
able  reports  were  raised  against  Hammet,  the 
preacher ;  and  as  for  Dr.  Coke,  he,  they  said,  had 
been  tried  in  England  for  horse-stealing,  and  had 
^^ed  the  country  in  order  to  escape  from  justice. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Jamaica  people 
when  the  Doctor,  with  another  miswtnary  in  big 
company,  landed  at  Montego  Bay,  in  the  begio- 
ning  of  1791.  A  recommendatory  letter  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  neiglibouriiood  procured  them  an 
excellent  dinner,  but  no  help  in  their  main  design'^ 
and  they  walked  the  streets,  *'  peeping  and  mquir- 
ing  for  a  place  wherein  to  preach,  in  vain  •"  ta 
preach  out  of  doors  in  that  climate  while  the  «iu 
is  up,  is  almost  impracticable  \  and  at  evening,  the 
only  tisBB  when  the  sJaves  can  attend,  th«  heavy 
II  4 
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dews  render  it  imprudent  and  dangerous.  Dining, 
howwer,  at  an  ordinary  the  next  day,  and  stating 
bis  sorrow  that  he  was  prevented  from  preaching- 
for  want  of  a  place,  one  of  the  company  advised 
him  to  apply  fbr  a  large  room,  which  had  originally 
been  the  church,  served  now  for  assemblies,  and 
was  frequently  used  as  a  theatre.  Here  he  preached 
every  evening  during  a  short  stay,  and  tiiough  a 
few  bucks  clapped  and  encored  him,  be  was  on  the 
whole  well  satisfied  with  the  attention  of  the  con- 
gregation*, and  the  respect  with  which  he  was 
treated.  But  at  Spanish  Town  and  at  Kingston 
he  was  grossly  insulted  by  a  set  of  profligate 
young  men :  their  conduct  roused  in  him  an  emo- 
tion: which  he  had  never  felt  in  the  same  degree 
before,  and  which,  he  says,  he  believed  was  a 
^ark  of  the  proper  spirit  of.  martyrdom ;  and, 
addressing  himself  to  these  rioters  in  terms  of 
just  reproof,  he  told  them  that  he  was  willing—^ 
yea,  desirous  to  suffer  martyrdom,  if  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  might  be  promoted  thereby.  The  effect 
which  he  says  that  this  produced,  was  undoubtedly 
assisted  by  his  station  in  life,  which  enabled  him 
to  appear  upon  equal  terms  with  the  proudest  of 

*  "  On  the  Sunrfaj  moniiiig,**  i^nOr.Cc^  (J<ninial,page  130]^  "we 
wsit  to  churcb;  but  b  little  rain  fitlUog,  the  congreguion  coi^Keil 
onljr  of  half  a  dozen  or  ttaerealxniti  at  tha  exact  tim«  of  be^nmng; 
on  iriu^  the  miniiter  walked  out ;  if  he  had  condeMcnded  to  ban 
waited  ten  niinnte*  longer,  we  should  bne  been,  I  believi^  about 
twenty.  The  Sunday  before,  also,  there  had  been  no  Kxnet.  In  kww 
of  the  puiihe*  of  tiiu  iiland  there  ii  no  church,  nor  any  diTine  mt^ 
vice  perfomed,  except  the  burial  of  the  deed  and  dirutenings  and 
weddingi  in  private  hauset,  though  the  liringt  are  rery  InCTStiTe.  But 
I  will  write  DO  more  on  thii  lulgect,  lest  I  should  grow  in^gnanL" 
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hh  acsailants.  On  another  occasion,  vhen  fae  had 
ended  his  sermon,  he  toid  these  persons  that  be 
and  his  brethren  were  determined  to  proceed,  and 
to  apply  to  the  legal  authorities  for  justice,  if  such 
insults  and  outrages  were  continued;  and  if  justice 
.were  not  to  be  found  in  Jamaica,  they  were  sure, 
he  said,  of  ojbtaining  it  at  home. 

The  afiairs  of  Methodism  in  the  West  Indies  were 
in  this  state  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Wesley's  death. 
Fourteen  preachers  were  stationed  there,  of  whom 
two  came  from  the  American  branch.  The  num- 
bier  of  persons  enrolled  in  the  connection  then 
-amounted  to  about  six  thousand,  of  whom  two- 
thirds  were  negroes,  and  the  number  of  white 
persons  did  not  exceed  two  hundred.  A  more 
determined  spirit  of  opposition  was  arising  than 
they  had  ever  experienced  in  Europe,  but  they 
were  sure  of  protection  from  the  home-govera- 
:  ment,  and  knew  that  by  perseverance  they  should 
make  their  cause  good. 
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CHAP.   XXIX. 

SETIXEHENT  OF  THE   CONFEHENCE.  —  MASHEIS  AVD 
EFFECTS   OF   METHODISIf. 

The  year  1784  h»  been  called  the  grand  clbaao. 
terical  year  of  Metlrodisni,  because  Wesley  tben 
first  arretted  to  himsdf  an  episcopal  power ;  aad 
because  in  that  year  the  l^al  s^onent  of  the 
Conference  was  e^cted,  whereby  provision  n 
made  for  the  goTemment  of  the  society  after  tim 
deMh,  as  long  as  it  should  continue. 

Tlie  Methodist  chapels,  with  the  preadwn* 
houses  annexed  to  them,  had  all  been  conveyed  to 
trustees  for  tbe  use  of  such  persons  as  diould  be 
appmnted  from  time  to  time  by  John  or  Oiailes 
Wesley,  during  their  lives ;  by  the  survivor,  aad 
after  the  death  of  both,  by  the  yearly  CoDference 
of  the  people  called  Methodists,  in  London,  Bristol, 
or  Leeds.  A  legal  opinion  was  taken,  whether  the 
law  would  recognise  the  Conference,  unless  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  word  were  defined ,  the 
lawyers  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  not,  and 
therefore  at  the  next  meeting  of  that  body,  Mr. 
Wesley  was  unanimously  desired  to  draw  up  a  deed 
which  should  give  a  legal  specification  of  tbe 
term ;  tbe  mode  of  doing  it  being  left  entirdy  to 
his  discretion.  The  necessity  for  this  was  obvioos. 
**  Without  some  authentic  deed  fixing  the  n 
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of  the  term,  the  moment  I  died,  says  he,  the 
Conference  had  been  nothing :  therefore  any  of 
the  proprietors  of  land  on  which  our  preaching 
houses  had  been  built  might  have  seized  them  for 
their  own  use,  and  there  would  have  been  none  to 
binder  them ;  for  the  Conference  would  have  been 
nobody  —  a  mere  empty  name." 

His  first  thought  was  to  name  some  ten  or 
twelve  persons.  On  further  consideration  he  ^ 
pointed  one  hundred,  believing,  he  says,  *<  there 
would  be  more  safety  in  a  greater  number  c^ 
counsellors,"  and  judging  these  were  as  many  at 
could  meet  without  too  great  an  expense,  and 
without  leaving  any  circuit  deprived  of  preachers 
while  the  Cooference  was  assembled.  The  hun- 
dred persons  thus  nominated  "  being  preachers 
and  expounders  of  God's  holy  Word,  under  the  care 
of,  and  in  connexion  with,  the  said  John  Wesley," 
were  declared  to  constitute  the  Conference,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
various  deeds  in  which  that  term  was  used;  and 
provision  was  now  made  for  continuing  the  suc- 
cession and  identity  oi'  this  body,  wherein  the 
administration  of  the  Methodist  Connection  was  to 
be  vested  after  the  founder's  deatli.  They  were  to 
assemble  yearly  at  London,  Bristol,  or  Leeds,  or. 
any  other  place  which  they  might  tiiink  proper  to 
iqjpoint }  and  their  first  act  was  to  be  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  occasioned  by  death  or  other  circum- 
stances. No  act  was  to  be  valid  unless  forty 
members  were  present,  provided  the  whole  body 
had  not  been  reduced  bdow  that  number  by  deathi 
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or  other  causes,  llie  duration  of  the  assembly 
should  not  be  less  than  five  days,  nor  more  than 
three  weeks,  but  any  time  between  those  limits  at 
their  discretion.  "iTiey  were  to  elect  a  president 
and  secretary  from  their  own  number,  and  the 
president  should  have  a  double  vote.  Any  member 
absenting  himself  without. leave  from  two  succes- 
Mve  conferences,  and  not  appearing  on  the  first 
day  of  the  third,  forfeited  his  seat  by  that  absence. 
They  had  power  to  admit  preachers  and  expounders 
upon  trial,  to  receive  them  into  full  connection, 
and  to  expel  any  person  for  suffident  cause;  but 
no  person  might  be  elected  a  member  of  th&r 
body,  till  he  had  been  twelve  months  in  full  con- 
nection as  a  preacher.  They  might  not  appoint 
any  one  to  preach  in  any  of  their  chapels  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Connection,  nor  might  they 
appoint  any  preacher  for  more  than  three  years  to 
one  place,  except  ordained  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England.  They  might  delegate  any  member  or 
members  of  their  own  body  to  act  with  full  power 
in  Ireland,  or  any  other  parts  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain.  Whenever  the  Conference  should 
be  reduced  below  the  number  of  forty  member^ 
and  continue  so  reduced  for  three  years,  or  when- 
ever it  should  neglect  to  meet  for  three  successive 
years,  in  either  of  such  cases  the  Conference  should 
be  extinguished ;  and  the  chapels  and  other  pre. 
mises  should  vest  in  the  trustees  for  the  time  being, 
in  trust  that  they  should  appoint  persons  to  preach 
therein.  The  deed  concluded  with  a  provision 
that  nothing  which  it  contained  ^ould  be  construed 
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8b  as  to  extinguiab,  lessen,  or  abridge  the  life 
estate  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  in  any  of  the 
ch^els  and  premises. 

At  the  time  when  this  settlement  was  made,  there 
were  one  hundred,  and  ninety-one  preachers  in  fuU 
connection ;  they  who  were  omitted  in  the  list  of 
the  Hundred  were  offended  as  well  as  disappointed  i 
and  they  imputed  their  exclusion  to  Dr.  Coke, 
whom  many  of  them  regarded  with  jealousy  be* 
cause  of  the  place  which  be  deservedly  held  in 
Mr.  Wesley's  opinion,  and  the  conspicuous  rank 
which  he  filled  in  the  society.  He  was  grievously 
wronged  by  this  suspicion  i  for  he  has  declared, 
and  there  can  be  no  possible  grounds  for  doubting 
hiS'  veracity,  that  his  opinion  at  the  time  was,  that 
every  preacher  in  fiill  connection  should  be  a 
member  of  the  Conference.  Wesley  acted  upon 
bis  own  judgement ;  and  the  reasons  which .  he 
assigned  for  determining  the  number  were  satis- 
factory.  Five  of  the  excluded  preacher^  who 
thought  themselves  most  aggrieved,  sent  circular 
letters  to  those  who  were  in  the  same  case  with 
themselves,  inviting  them  to  canvass  the  business 
in  the  ensuing  Conference,  and,  in  lact,  to  form  a 
regular  opposition  to  Mr.  Wesley.  They  had  reason 
to  expect  that  they  should  be  powerfully  sup* 
ported  i  but  when  Uie  assembly  met,  H^esley  ex< 
plained  his  motives  in  a  manner  that  carried  con- 
viction with  it,  reproved  the  persons  who  had 
issued  the  circular  letters  with  great  severity,  and 
called  upon  all  those  who  agreed  with  him  in 
opinion  to  stand  up  j  upon  which  the  whole  Con- 
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ference  rose,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  mal- 
coDtents.  Mr.  Fletcher  interfered  in  their  behalf, 
snd  hy  his  means  they  were  induced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  had  sinned  ;  and  a  verbal  promise, 
according  to  their  own  account,  was  given  them, 
that  Mr.  Wesley  would  take  measures  for  putting 
them  on  a  footing  with  the  rest.  He  could  only 
mean  that  they  would  be  appointed  members  of  the 
Conference  as  vacancies  occurred}  and  it  appears 
by  their  own  statement  also,  that  th^  had  not 
patience  to  wait  for  this,  but,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  withdrew  from  the  Connection,  complaining 
of  tiieir  wrongs,  talking  of  their  indisputable  rights, 
and  appealing  to  an  original  compact  which  had 
no  existence.  On  the  contrary,  Wesley  had  always 
taken  especial  care  to  assert,  as  well  as  to  exercise, 
bis  authority  over  the  society  which  he  had  raised, 
and  the  preachers,  whom  he  received  as  his  assist- 
ants, not  his  equals  ^  still  less  as  persons  who  might 
oppose  and  controul  him. 

Wesley  prided  himself  upon  the  economy  of 
his  society,  and  upon  his  management  of  it.  It 
was  the  peculiar  talent,  he  said,  which  God  had 
given  him.  He  possessed  that  talent  beyond  all 
doubt,  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  constitution 
of  Methodism,  like  most  forms  of  government,  had 
arisen  out  of  accidents  and  circumstances :  but 
Wesley  had  availed  himself  of  these  with  great 
skill,  and  made  them  subservient  to  bis  views  and 
purposes  as  they  arose ;  whatever  power  of  mind 
was  displayed  in  the  formation  of  Methodism  was 
his  own.    In  this  respect  he  di&rs  from  thoK 
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monastic  patriarchs,  with  whom  he  va^y  most  ob' 
yiously  be  compared..  St.  Benedict  compiled  bis 
rule  from  elder  statutes,  modifying  tliem,  and 
adapting  them  to  his  own  time  and  country,  St. 
Francis  seems  to  have  become  the  tool  of  his  art- 
ful and  ambitious  disciples  i  and  Loyola  was  not  the 
architect  of  the  admirable  structure  which  he 
founded.  But  the  system  of  Methodism  was 
.Wesley's  own  work.  The  task  of  directing  it  was 
not  90  difficult  as  might  at  first  appear.  His  rank, 
his  attainments,  his  abilities,  and  his  reputation, 
secured  for  him  so  decided  a  superiority,  that  no 
person  in  his  own  community  could,  with  the  slight- 
est prospect  of  success,  dispute  it ;  and  in  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life,  that  superiority  was  still  far- 
ther increased  by  his  venerable  age,  and  the  respect 
which  he  had  then  obtained  even  among  strangers. 
Those  who  were  weary  of  acting  under  bis  direc- 
tion  as  preachers,  or  of  ohserving  his  rules  as  mem- 
bers, either  withdrew,  or  were  easily  dismissed. 
'  This  is  the  great  advantage  which  all  sects  enjoy. 
They  get  rid  of  troublesome  spirits  and  bad  sub- 
jects }  and  general  society  is  ready  to  receive  tlie 
outcasts.    ' 

The  quarterly  renewal  of  the  band  and  class 
tickets  afforded  a  ready  means  of  ejecting  unworthy 
and  disobedient  members.  The  terms  of  admis- 
sion, therefore,  might  well  be  made  comprehensive ; 
while  these,  means  of  cutting  short  all  discordance 
were  in  the  preacher's  hands.  Upon  this  facili^  ' 
of  admission  Wesley  prided  himself.  **  One  cir- 
cumstance," says  he,  « ia  quite  peculiar  to  thd 
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Methodists  :  the  terms  upon  which  any  person  may 
be  admitted  into  their  society.  They  do  not  impose, 
in  order  to  their  admission,  any  opinions  whatever. 
Let  them  hold  particular  or  general  redemption, 
absolute  or  conditional  decrees  j  let  them  be 
Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  Presbyterians  or  Inde- 
pendents, it  is  no  obstacle.  Let  them  choose  one 
inode  of  worship  or  another,  it  is  no  bar  to  their 
admission.  The  Presbyterian  may  be  a  Presby- 
terian still  J  the  Independent  or  Anabaptist  use  his 
own  mode  of  worship ;  bo  may  the  Qu^er,  and 
none  will  contend  with  him  about  it.  They  think, 
and  let  think.  One  condition,  and  one  only,  is 
required,— a  real  desire  to  save  their  souls.  "Where 
this  is,  it  is  enough  ;  they  desire  no  more.  They 
lay  stress  upon  nothing  else.  They  ask  only,  Is 
thy  heart  herein  as  my  heart  ?  If  it  be,  give  me 
thy  hand.  Is  there  any  other  society  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  that  is  so  remote  from  bigotry? 
that  is  so  truly  of  a  Catholic  spirit  ?  so  ready  to  ad- 
mit all  serious  persons  without  distinction  ?  Where, 
then,  is  there  such  another  society  ?  in  Europe  ?  in 
the  habitable  world  ?  I  know  none.  Let  tmy  man 
show  it  me  that  can.  Till  then,  let  no  one  talk  of 
the  bigotry  of  the  Methodists."  The  propriety  of 
thus  admitting  persons  of  opposite  persuasions,  and 
of  bearing  with  the  opposition  which  they  might 
raise  was  once  debated  in  Conference.  Mr. Wesley 
listened  patiently  to  the  discussion,  and  concluded 
it  by  saying,  *'  I  have  no  more  right  to  object  to  a 
man  for  holding  a  different  opinion  from  me,  than 
I  have  to  differ,  with  a  man'  because  he  wears  a  wig 
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ahil  Iweaf  my  own  hair;  but  if  he  takes  his  wig 
ofl^  and  be^ns  to  shake  the  powder  about  my  eyes, 
1  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  get  quit  of  him  as 
soon  as  possible."    " 

"Wesley,  indeed,  well  understood  the  import- 
ance of  unanimity  in  his  connection  ;  and  even 
before  he  had  taken  those  decided  steps  which 
prepared  the  way  for  a  separation  from  the 
Church,  aimed,  in  many  of  his  regulations,  at 
making  the  Methodists  a  peculiar  people.  For' 
this  reason,  he  required  them,  like  tiie  Quakers, 
to  intermarry  among  themselves.  This  point  was  de- 
termined in  the  first  Conference,  the  want  of  such  a 
regulation  having  been  experienced.  '*  Many  of  our 
members,"  it  was  said,  "  have  lately  married  with 
unbelievers,  even  with  such  as  were  wholly  unawak- 
ened ;  and  this  has  been  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences. Few  of  these  have  gained  the  unbe- 
lieving wife  or  husband.  Generally,  they  have 
themselves  either  had  a  heavy  cross  for  life,  or  en- 
tirely fallen  back  into  the  world."  In  order  to  pre- 
vent such  marriages,  it  was  decreed  that  every 
preacher  should  enforce  the  apostolic  caution, 
"  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers;** 
that  whoever  acted  contrary  to  it  should  be  ex- 
pelled the  society  ;  and  that  all  persons  should  be  ~ 
exhorted  "  to  take'  no  step  in  so  weighty  a  matter- 
without  consulting  the  most  serious  of  their  bre- 
thren." The  rule  was  well  designed  for  the  pre- 
servation and  increase  of  Methodism ;  but  the  lan- 
guage savours  strongly  of  that  spiritual  pride  which 
scictansm  of  every  kind  tends  to  exdte  and  fotter. 
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This  was  not  the  only  point  in  which  Wesl^ 
imitated  the  Quakers.  He  has  himself  said,  that, 
having  remarked  among  them  several  parts  of 
Christian  practice,  he  had  willingly  adopted,  with 
some  restrictions,  plainness  of  speech  and  plain- 
ness of  dress.  In  their  barbarisms  of  language* . 
and  their  superstitious  rejection  of  common  forms 
of  speech,  he  was  too  well  educated  and  too  sen^ 
sible  to  follow  them ;  neither  did  he  recommend 
his  followers  to  imitate  them  in  those  little  parti- 
cularities of  dress  which  could  answer  no  end  but 
that  of  distinguishing  them  from  otherpeople.  "To 
besingular,"  he  said,  "merely  for  singularity's  sakev 
is  not  the  part  of  a  Christian.  I  do  not,  therefore^ 
advise  you  to  wear  a  hat  of  such  dimensions,  or  a, 
coat  of  a  particular  form.  Rather,  in  things  that. 
are  absolutely  indifierent,  humility  and  courtesy 
require  you  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  your 
country ;  but  I  advise  you  to  imitate  them  in  the 
neatness  and  in  the  plainness  of  their  apparel.  In 
this  are  implied  two  things :  that  your  apparel  be 
cheap,  &r  cheaper  than  others  in  your  circum- 
stances wear,  or  than  you  would  wear  if  you  knew 
notOixli  that  it  be  grave,  not  gay,  airy,  or  showy  ^ 
not  in  the  point  of  the  fashiop." — "Shall  I  be 
more  particdar  ?"  he  pursues.  "  Then  I  exhort  all 
those  "who  desire  me  fo  «niA;A  over  thdr  souls,  wear 
no  gold,  no  pearls  or  precious  ston^ ;  use  no 
curling,  of  hair  or  costly  apparel,  how  grave  soevo'. 
I  admse.(k(ae  'who  are  able  to  receive  this  siting, 
buy  no  Yolvet,  no  silkf^  do  fine  linen,  no  stq>er-; 
fluitiei,  no  mere:omfifBettts,  Uiou^  vfft  so  jmioh. 
IS 
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in  fashion.  Wear  nothiDg,  tboagh  you  have  it  al- 
ready, which  is  of  a  glaring  colour,  or  which  is  in 
any  kind  gay,  glistering,  or  showy ;  nothing  made 
in  the  very  height  of  the  fashioti ; .  nothing  apt  to 
attract  the  eyes  of  the  bystanders.  I  do  rot  ad- 
vise women  to  wear  rings,  ear-rings,  neck-laces^ 
laces  (of  whatever  kind  or  colour),  or  ruffles,  which, 
by  little  and  little,  may  shoot  easily  from  one 
to  tVelve  inches  deep.  Neither  do  I  advise  men 
to  wear  coloured  waistcoats,  shining  stockings. 
Jittering  or  costly  buAlea  or  buttons,  either  on 
.their  coats  or  in  their  sleeves,  any  more  than  gay» 
fashionable,  or  expensive  perukes.  It  is  true,  these 
are  little,  very  little  things,  which  are  not  worth 
defending;  therefore  give  them  up, let  them  drop: 
throw  them  away,  without  another  word.*' 

It  was  one  of  the  band-rules  that  rings,  eai^' 
lings^  necklaces,  lace,  and  ruffles,  were  not  to  be 
worn ;  and  this  rule  was  ordered  by  the  first  Con- 
ference to  be  enforced,  particularly  with  regard  to 
raffles:  band-tickets  were  not  to  be  given  to  any 
persons  who  bad  not  left  them  off;  and  no  exempt 
case  was  to  be  allowed,  not  even  of  a  married 
woman :  "  Better  one  suffer  than  many,*'  was  M r, . 
Wedey's  language  at  that  time.  Iliis  injunction 
yna  afterwards  withdrawn }  becaOse  it  wfts  fonod' 
impracticable;  as  interfering'  in  a  manner  not  to'  be  ■ 
borne  with  dbtnefltic  aBari,  He  adnutted,  there- 
forci  that  '*'  women  undcfr  the  yoke  of  unbeliev- 
ing'parentB  ^rhusbanda  (a*  well  as  menin'ofQce)'' 
ndght  be  coiJsti^itieid  ttf  pue^on  go)d"<tf  oOb^ 
apiterel;   and  in  caser  of'tbis  Und,"  uE^'he^' 
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'( plain  experience  shows,  that  the  baneful  influ- 
ence is  sufipended ;  so  that,  wherever  it  is  not  our 
choice,  but  our  cross,  it  may  consist  with  godli- 
ness, with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  with  lowliness 
of  heart,  with  Christian  seriousness."  Women, 
therefore,  who  were  constrained  by  *'  self-willed, 
unreasonable  husbands  or  parents,"  to  do  in  this  re- 
spect what  otherwise  they  would  not,  were  held 
blameless,  provided  they  used  "  all  possible  means, 
arguments,  and  entreaties  to  be  excused,"  and 
complied  just  "  so  far  as  they  were  constrained,  and 
no  farther."  Even  in  this  concession,  the  intoler- 
ant spirit  of  a  reformer  is. betrayed;  and  no  scru- 
ple was  made  at  introducing  discord  into  private 
families,  for  the  sake  of  an  idle  fancy  which  Wesley 
had  taken  up  in  the  days  of  his  enthusiasm.  He 
maintained,  that  curling  the  hair,  and  wearing 
gold,  precious  stones,  and  costly  apparel,  were 
expressly  forbidden  in  Scripture ;  and  that  whoever 
said  there  .is  no  harm  in  these  things^  might  as 
well  say  there  is  no  harm  in  stealing  or  adultery ; 
a.  mode  of-reasoning,  which  would  produce  no 
efiect  .fio  surely  as  that  of  confounding  all  notions 
of  righjt  And  wrong. 

In  sfHte,  however,  of  his  exhortations,  those  of 
his  own  people,  who  could  afford  it,  "  the  very 
people  that  sate  under  the  pulpit,  or  by  the  side  of 
it,**  were  as  fashionably  adorned  as  others  of  their 
own  rank.  "  This,",  said  Wesley,  "  is  a  melan- 
dioly  truth :  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  but  I  know  not 
bow  to  KelpMt  J  call  heaven  and  earth  to  wit* 
ness  this  day,  that  it  is  not  my  fault.   The  trumpet 
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his  not  given  an  uncertain  sound,  for  near  fifty 
years  last  past.  O  God,  thou  knowest  I  have 
borne  a  clear  and  a  faithful  testimony.  In  print, 
in  preaching,  in  meeting  the  society,  I  have  not 
shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  I 
am  therefore  clear  of  the  blood  of  those  that  will 
not  hear :  it  lies  upon  their  own  heads.  I  conjure 
you  ail  who  have  any  regard  for  me,  show  me,  be- 
fore I  go  hence,  that  I  have  not  laboured,  even  in 
this  respect,  in  vain,  for  near  half  a  century.  Let 
■me  see,  before  I  die,  a  Methodist  congregation, 
full  as  plain  dressed  as  a  Quaker  congregation. 
Only  be  more  consistent  with  yourselves :  let  your 
dress  be  cheap  as  well  as  plain,  otherwise  you  do 
but  trifle  with  God,  and  me,  and  your  own  souls. 
I  pray  let  there  be  no  costly  silk*  among  you,  how 
grave  soever  they  may  be :  let  there  be  no  Quaker 
]inen,  proverbially  so  called  for  its  exquisite  fine- 
ness; no  Brussels  lace;  no  elephantine  hats  or 
bonnets, — those  scandals  of  female  modesty.  Be 
all  of  a  piece,  dressed  from  head  to  foot  as  per- 
sons professing  godliness ;  professing  to  do  every 
thing,  small  and  great,  with  the  single  view  of 
pleasing  God." 

Whitefield,  in  the  early  part  of  his  course,  had 
fallen  into  an  error  of  this  kind ;  and,  for  about  a 
year,  he  says,  thought  that  "  Christianity  re- 
quired him  to  go  nasty."  But  Wesley  was  always 
scrupulously  neat  in  his  person,  and  enforced  upon 
his  followers  the  necessity  of  personal  neatness. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  he  publicly  declared 
his  regret  that  he  had  not  made  the  Methodists 
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diBtingulsb  themselves  by  a  peculiar  coitune.  **  I 
.might  have  been  aa  firm,"  he  sajB,  "  (and  I  now 
see  it  would  have  been  far  better)  as  either  the 
people  called  Quakers,  or  the  Moravian  brethsen : 
I  mig^t  have  said,  *  this  is  our  manner  of  dreis, 
which  we  know  is  boUi  scriptural  and  rationaL  If 
you  join  with  us,  you  are  to  dress  as  we  do ;  but 
you  need  not  join  us  unless  you  please.*'  But» 
alas!  the  time  is  now  past"  PerhapSa.if  he  had 
attempted  this  «ariy  in  his  career,  he  might  have 
succeeded,  as  well  as  George  Foz  i  but  if,  like 
George  Fox,  be  had  taken  for  his  standard  the 
common .  dress  of  grave  persons,  in  the  middle 
Tank  of  life,  he  would  have  perpetuated  a  fadiioD 
more  graceless  than  that  of  Quakerism  in  its  rigow. 
The  Quakers  are  not  desirous  of  increaang  their 
numbers  by  proselytes  >  if  they  were,  they  would 
find  an  inconvenience  in  their  costume :  instead  of 
making  the  entrance  easy  and  imperceptible,  so 
that  he  who  enters  scarcely  knows  when  he  has 
passed  the  line,  it  places  a  Rubicon  in  the  way. 
It  has  the  farther  inconvenience,  and  this  they 
feel  and  lament,  that  the  desire  of  getting  rid  of 
,so  peculiar  a  garb,  is  one  inducement  for  young 
members  to  withdraw  from  the  sect.  The  latter 
objection  Wesley  might  have  avoided,  by  choosing 
a  habit  at  once  grjiceful  and  convenient :  but  the 
former  would  have  greatly  impeded  his  success ; 
and  he  himself,  who  compassed  sea  and  land  to 
gain  proselytes,  would  soon  have  been  impatfent 
of  such  an  impediment.  Upon  his  wealthier  fol- 
lowers, his  exhortations  upon  this  subject  produced 
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little  or  BO  effect ;  but,  in  die  middle  and  lower 
elasses,  of  which  Ae  great  mqority  coDMBted,  the 
women  took  to  a  mode  of  dress  less  formal  than 
that  of  the  Quakers,  but  almost  as  plain,  and 
t^  which  they  were  easily  distinguished.  ^  With 
the  men  he  was  less  successful :  it  wa»  asked,  in 
the  Conference  of  178^  if  it  were  well  for  the 
preachers  to  powder  their  hair,  and  to  wear  artt- 
ficial  curls  ?  and  the  answer  merely  said,  that  **  to 
abstain  from  both  is  the  more  excellent  way."  A 
direct  prohibition  was  not  thought  advisable^  be- 
cause it  would  not  have  been  willingly  obeyed. 

Cards,  dancing,  and  the  theatres  were,  of  course, 
fwbidden  to  his  disciples.  Not  contented  yrith 
such  reasons  as  are  valid  or  [dausible  for  the  pro- 
hibiti{»)»  they  have  collected  superstitious  anec- 
dotes upon  these  subjects ;  and,  in  a  spirit  as  pre- 
sumptuous as  it  is  uncharitable,  have  recorded 
tales  of  sudden  death,  as  instances  of  God's  judge- 
ment upon  card-playera  and  dancing-masters !  In- 
nocent was  a  word  which  Wesley  would  never 

■  In  one  of  bis  MagaziDea,  Weile;  puhliihed  an  extract  from  ft  tract 
called  the  Refined  Courtier;  and  the  followiiig  passage  vat  loudl;  com- 
plained of,  Bi  inconuitent  with  the  opinion*  upon  this  lubject  which  ha 
bad  r^eatedly  profeiied :  "  Let  ereij  one,  when  he  appears  in  publi^ 
be  decently  clothed,  according  to  hit  age,  and  the  cuatom  of  the  place 
where  he  livea :  he  that  doa  otberwiie  seemi  to  afiect  lingularity.  Nor 
if  itHifGdent  that  our  garment  bemade.of  good  cloth;  but  we  ahould 
conttrain  ounelve*  to  follow  the  garb  where  we  reside,  ledng  cuttom 
ii  the  law  and  blandard  of  decency  in  all  thingE  of  thii  nature."  He 
paraphratet  this  in  a  lubiequent  number,  in  order  to  vindicate  it ;  taja 
that  the  author  ii  q>eaking  of  people  of  rank ;  and,  that  be  naj  get  rid 
of  the  accusation  with  a  jett,  exhort*  all  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  and 
nudi  of  honour,  to  follow  the  advice.  *■  Hie  whole,"  uyt  he,  "  may 
bear  a  Mund  constnjctioo,  nor  do««  it  contnufict  an;  Uiing  wbidli  I 
have  *aid  or  written." 
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fiufler  to  be  applied  to  any  kind  of  pastime ;  for  hi 
had  set  his  face  against  all  diversions  of  any  kind, 
and  would  not  even  allow  the  children  at  school  to 
play.  "  Those  things  we  have  falsely  called  inno- 
cent," says  one  of  his  correspondents,  "  are  the 
right  eye  to  be  plucked  out.  If  you  were  besieg- 
ing strong  enemiesi'and  had  no  hope  of  conquering 
but  by  starving  them,  would  it  be  innocent  now 
and  then  to  throw  them  a  little  bread  ?"  Wesley 
was  in  nothing  more  erroneous  than  in  judging  of 
others  by  himself,  and  requiring  from  them  a  con- 
stant attention  to  spiritual  things,  and  that  unre- 
mitting stretch  of  the  faculties,  which,  to  him,  .was 
become  habitual.  If  he  never  flagged,  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  blessed,  above  all  men,  with  a  conti- 
nual elasticity  of  spirits ;  because  the  strong  motive 
of  ambition  was  always  acting  upon  him  ;  because 
perpetual  change  of  place  kept  his  mind  and  body 
for  ever  on  the  alert ;  and  because,  wherever  he 
went,  his  presence  excited  a  stir  among  strangers, 
and  made  a  festival  among  his  friends.  Daily 
change  of  scene  and  of  society,  witli  a  life  of  ac- 
tivity and  exertion^  kept  him  in  hilarity  as  well  as 
health.  But  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
his  followers  should  have  the  same  happy  tem- 
perament. 

Bishop  Racket's  happy  motto  was,  "  Serve  God, 
and  be  cheerful." — "  Be  serious,"  was  one  of  Wes- 
ley's favourite  injunctions.  "  Be  serious ;"  it  was 
said  in  tiie  first  Conference.  "  Let  your  motto  b^ 
'  Holiness  to  the  Lord.*  Avoid  all  lightness,  as 
you  would  avoid  hell-ftre ;  and  trifling,  as  you 
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'Would  curaing  and  swearing.    Touch  do  woman : 

be  as  loviog  as  you  will,  but  the  custom  of  the 
country  is  nothing  to  us."*  When  the  two 
brothers,  John  and  Charles,  were  in  the  first  stage 
of  their  enthusiasm,  they  used  to  spend  part  of  the 
Sabbath  in  walking  in  the  fields,  and  singing 
psalms.  One  Sunday,  when  they  were  beginning' 
to  set  the  stave,  a  sense  of  tlie  ridiculous  situation 
came  upon  Charles,  and  he  burst  into  a  loud 
laughter.  ^'  I  aske4  him,"  says  John,  "  if  he  was 
distracted,  and  began  to  be  very  angry,  and  pre- 
.sently  after  to  laugh  as  loud  as  he.  Nor  could  we 
possibly  refrain,  though  we  were  ready  to  tear  our- 
selves in  pieces,  but  were  forced  to  go  home,  with- 
out singing  another  line."  Hysterical  laughter, 
Aud  that  laughter  which  is  as  contagious  as  the  set 
of  yawning,  when  the  company  are  in  tune  for  it, 
Wesley  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the  devil, — one 
of  the  many  points  in  which  the  parallel  holds 
good  between  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie  Methodists 
and  of  the  Papists,  t 


•  This  pasuge  will  not  be  found  in  Uie  minutes  of  tbc  Conferaiee. 
It  ii  ffjea  by  Mr.Myles,  in  his  Chronological  History  of  the  Methodiatt, 
(p.3U  3d  edition,)  as  B  minute  relative  to  practice.  This  authority  will 
not  be  questioDed,  Mr.  Myles  being  a  travelling  preacher  himseir,  and 
a  distinguiahed  member  of  the  Conference. 

t  There  »  a  grand  diatribe  of  St.  Pachomius  against  laughing.  The 
beatified  Jordan,  second  general  of  the  Doainicani,  treated  an  hyit^ 
rical  affection  of  this  kind  with  a  d^ree  of  prudence  and  practical  wit- 
dom,  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  a  Romiah  saint.  "  Cum  idem 
magitter  ducerel  tecum  mullot  tianliot,  gvoi  receperal  in  quodam  loco,  nbt 
nonerat  conventut ;  aeddH  guod  inqvodam  hoijiilio  atm  Compleloriiim 
eunt  eit  ^  alui  ivii  diceret,  vnu*  capit  ridert ;  cl  aHi  toe  videnUi  itmiHler 
/ortiler  incepfruiU  ndere.  Quidem  autem  de  todit  magittri  imrpit  ect 
prr  ligHa  nmpeicrrej  at  i/ii  tnofft  ac  mtigii  rideiaat,      Tmc  iSmitia 
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He  advised  his  preachers  not  to  c«ivene  with 
■any  person  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time ;  in  general 
to. fix  the  end  of  every  conversation  before  Aey 
tbegan ;  to  plan  it  before-hand ;  to  pray  before  and 
-after  it,  and  to  watch  and  pray  during  the  time. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  a  monastic  legislator  also,  but 
"to  a  more  practicable  and  useful  end,  he  exhorted 
:them  to  watch  against  what  he  called  the  lust  of 
Jmishing;  to  mortify  which,  he  and  bis  companions 
at  Oxford,  he  said,  frequently  broke  off  ^  writing 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  if  not  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  especially  the  moment  they  heard  tiie 
chapel  bdl  ring.  "  If  nature,"  said  he,  "  re- 
claimed, we  remembered  the  word  of  the  heathen — 


Coi^iletoriOfHdii^beiu&UetiMapUniagitterdieereiiiiioaotiio,  F^a- 
Ur,  quit  /eeil  cu  magulrum  nomtioruia  noilronm  f  Quid  ftriixtl  ad 
M  corngere  f  Et  cottPtrtvt  ad  navUiot  dixit,  cariutni  ndefefortiUr, 
tt  ttoa  dirinlU^  propter fntremitUit*;  ego  da  vobit  licadiaiH.  Sletra 
dtbetii  gavdere  «f  ridere,  quia  exivittii  de  careere  diaioU  et  fracta  nut 
dura  vinculi  ilSui,  gaiiiu  multit  awtat  tenidt  eat  ligatot.  Sidele  ergo, 
earittott,  ridete.  At  Uli  inhii  verOi  contolali  tuni  in  animo  ;  et  pett 
ridere  diiioiuii  TumpotvenaU."     Acta  Sanctorun),  13  Feb.  p,  734. 

•  St.  David  accustomed  his  monks  to  the  lame  kind  of  alert  ditci- 
pUne :  if  any  one  heard  the  bell  liag  while  he  wu  engaged  fa  irriting, 
he  inttutlj  left  off,  though  it  mi)(ht  be  in  the  middle  of  a  letttf. 
Vemeule  auleif  teiperA  noUe  lojotui  avdiebalar,  et  qmique  itudium  taum 
delerebirt,  et  ad  eoimmautatem  venieiat.  Si  vera  tn  auribui  aBet^ 
Tt*imab<d  terifta  tune  Bterm  epice  vel  eliam  dimidii  tUerd  earn  mcom 
fktam  dimiliebal,  ct  ad  coBtmunem  locum  consenieiat  cum  lUentio.— 
Acta  SaDctonini.    March  itt,  Vol.  i.  p,  4G. 

Stanibunt,  in  hit  deicriptioD  of  Ireland,  relates  od  instance  of  thi* 
in  "  an  holie  and  learned  abbot  called  KaiiicuE,"  who  "  was  wbailf 
wedded  to  Ka  book  and  to  deration ;  wherein  he  continued  to  painful 
and  diligent,  as  being  on  a  certain  time  penning  a  serious  matter,  and 
having  not  full;  drawn  the  fourth  vocal,  the  Bbbey..bdl  lit^d  to 
assemble  the  convent  to  some  spiritual  exdrcite;  to  which  he  «o 
hastened,  at  he  left  the  letter  in  semi-circle-mse  unfinitbed,  uotfl  h* 
returned  back  to  bis  book." 
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/^iaenda  est  hoc  moBities  ammi,'*  Could  bis  rules 
have  been  enforced  like  those  of  his  kindred  spiriti 
in  the  days  of  papal  dominion,  he  also  would  have 
had  bis  followers  r^^ular  as  clock-work,  and  as 
obedient,  as  uniform,  and  as  artificial  as  they  could 
have  been  made  by  the  instituti<ms  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  or  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe.  This  was 
not  possible,  because  obedience  was  a  matter  of 
choice :  his  disciples  conformed  no  farther  than 
tbey  thought  good ;  dismissal  was  the  only  punish- 
ment which  be  could  inflict,  and  it  was  always  in 
their  power  to  withdraw  from  the  Connectitm, 
Even  his  establishment  at  Kingswood  failed  of  tlie 
efiect  which  he  had  expected  from  it,  though 
authority  was  not  wanting  there  j  because  the 
system  was  too  rigorous  and  too  monastic  for  the 
age  and  country.  The  plan  of  making  it  a  general 
school  for  the  society  was  relinquished }  but  it  was 
continued  for  the  sons  of  the  preachers,  and  be- 
came one  of  those  objects  for  which  the  Conference 
regularly  provided  at  their  annual  meeting.  In  the 
year  1766  he  delivered  over  the  management  of  it 
to  stewards  on  whom  he  could  depend :  "  So  I 
have  cast,"  said  he,  "  a  heavy  load  oflTmy  shoulders ; 
blessed  be  God  for  able  and  faithful  men  who  will 
do  his  work  without  any  temporal  reward."  The 
superintendence  he  stUl  retained ;  and  it  was  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  vexation  to  him.  Maids,  masters, 
and  boys,  were  refractory,  sometimes  the  one, 
sometimes  the  other,  sometimes  all  together,  so 
that  be  talked  of  letting  the  burthen  drop.  On 
qne  occasion,  he  says^  "  Having  told  my  whole 
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mind  to  the  roasters  and  servants,  I  spoke  to  this 
children  in  a  far  stronger  manner  than  ever  I  did 
before.  I  will  kill  or  cure.  I  wiHhuve  one  or  the 
other, — a  Christian  school,  ornone  at  all."  But 
the  necessity  of  such  an  asylum  induced  him  to 
persevere  in  it ;  and  it  was  evidently,  with  all  the 
gross  errors  of  its  plan,  and  all  the  trouble  and 
chagrin  which  it  occasioned,  a  favourite  institution 
with  the  founder.  "  Trevecca,"  said  he,  "  is 
much  more  to  Lady  Huntingdon  than  Kingswood 
is  to  me.  I  mixes  with  every  thing.  It  is  my 
college,  my  hiasters,  my  students.  I  do  not  speak 
so  of  this  school.  It  is  not  mine,  but  the  Lord's." 
Looking  upon  himself,  however,  as  the  vicegerent, 
the  complacency  with  which  he  regarded  the 
design,  made  amends  to  him  for  the  frequent  dis- 
appointment of  his  hopes.  "  Every  man  of  sense," 
he  said,  "  who  read  the  rules,  might  conclude  that 
a  school  so  conducted  by  men  of  piety  and  under- 
standing would  exceed  any  other  school  or  academy 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland."  And  his  amazing 
credulity  whenever  a  work  of  grace  was  announced, 
among  the  boys,  was  proof  against  repeated  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  common  sense.  The  boys 
were  taken  to  see  a  corpse  one  day,  and,  while 
the  impression  was  fresh  upon  them,  they  were 
lectured  upon  the  occasion,  and  made  to  join  in  a 
hymn  upon  death."  Some  of  them  being  very 
much  afiected,  they  were  told  that  those  who  were 
resolved  to  serve  God  might  go  and  pray  together; 
and,  accordingly,  fifteen  of  them  went,  and,  in 
Wedey's  language,   "  continued  wrestling  viith 
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God,  with  strong  cries  and  tears,"  till  their  bed- 
time, Wesley  happened  to  be  upon  the  spot. 
The  excitement  was  kept  up  day  afler  day,  by 
what  he  calls  "  strong  exhortations,"  and  many 
gave  in  their  names  to  liim,  being  resolved,  they 
said,  to  serve  God.  It  was  a  wonder  that  the 
boys  were  not  driven  njad  by  the  conduct  of  their 
instructors.  These  insane  persons  urged  them 
never  to  rest  till  they  had  obtained  a  clear  sense 
of  the  pardoning  love  of  God.  This  advice  they 
gave  them  severally,  as  well  as  collectively ;  and 
some  of  the  poor  cliildren  actually  agreed  that 
they  would  not  sleep  till  God  revealed  himself  to 
them,  and  they  had  found  peace !  The  scene  which 
ensued  was  worthy  of  Bedlam,  and  might  fairly 
have  entitled  the  promoters  to  a  place  there.  One 
of  the  masters,  finding  that  they  had  risen  from 
bed,  and  were  hard  at  prayer,  some  half-dressed 
arid  some  almost  naked,  went  and  prayed  and 
sung  with  them,  and  then  ordered  them  to  bed. 
It  was  impossible  that  they  could  sleep  in  such  a 
state  of  delirium ;  they  rose  again,  and  went  to  the 
same  work ;  and  being  again  ordered  to  bed,  again, 
stole  out,  one  after  another,  till,  when  it  was  near 
mid-night,  they  were  all  at  prayer  again.  Tbe  maids 
caught  the  madness,  and  were  upon  their  knees 
with  the  children.  This  continued  all  night;  and 
maids  and  boys  went  on  raving  and  praying  through 
the  next  day,  till,  one  after  anotlier,  they  every 
one  fancied  at  last,  that  they  felt  their  justification ! 
<<  In  the  evening  all  the  maids,  and  many  of  the . 
boys,  not  having  been  used  to  so  long  and  violent 
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speaking,  (for  this  had  lasted  from  Tuesday  till 
Saturday !)  were  worn  out  aa  to  bodily  strength,  ■ 
and  so  hoarse,  that  they  were  scarce  able  to  speak." 
But  it  was  added  that  they  were  "strong  in  the' 
Spirit,  full  of  love,  and  of  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving." Most  of  them  were  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  the  next  day,  for  the  first  time: 
and  Wesley  inserted  the  whole  monstrous  account, 
with  all  its  details,  in  his  journal ;  and,  in  a  letter 
written  at  the  time,  affirms  that  God  had  sent  a' 
shower  of  grace  upon  the  children !  "  Thirteen," 
he  says,  "  found  peace  with  God,  and  four  or  five  ' 
of  them  were  some  of  the  smallest  there,  not ' 
above  seven  or  eight  years  old !"  Twelve  months ' 
afterwards,  there  is  this  notable  entry  in  his 
journal :  "  I  spent  an  hour  among  our  children  at 
Kingswood.  It  is  strange!  How  long  shall  we- 
be  constrained  to  weave  Penelope's  web  ?  What 
is  become  of  the  wonderful  work  of  grace  which 
God  wrought  in  them  last  September  ?  It  is  gone ! 
It  is  lost !  It  is  vanished  away !  There  is  scarce 
any  trace  of  it  remaining! — Hien  we  must  begin 
again  }  and,  in  due  time,  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint 
not."  On  this  subject  he  was  incapable  of  deriving ' 
instruction  from  experience. 

Neither  did  Wesley  ever  discover  the  extreme 
danger  of  exciting  an  inflammatoiy  state  of  de- 
votional feeling.  His  system,  on  the  contrary, 
enjoined  a  perpetual  course  of  stimulants,  and- 
lest  the  watch>nights  and  the  love-feasts,  with  the' 
ordinary  means  of  class-meetings  and  buid-meet> 
ings,  should  be  insufficient,  he  borrowed  from  tbe- 
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Puritaos  one  of  the  most  perilous  practices  that 
ever  was  devised  by  eothusiasm ;  tlie  entering  into  a 
covenant,  in  which  the  devotee  promises  and  vows- 
to  the  "  most  dreadful  God,"  (beginning  the  ad- 
dress with  that  dreadful  appellation !)  to  become  his 
covenant  servant}  and*  giving  up  himself,  body  and 
soul,  to  his  service,  to  observe  all  his  laws,  and  obey 
him  before  all  others,  "  and  this  to  the  death !" 
Mr>  Wesley  may  perhaps  have  been  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  this  practice,  because  he  found  it  recom- 
mended by  the  non-cot)fonnist  Richard  AUein, 
whose  .works  had  been  published  by  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Dr.  Annesley ;  so  that  he  had  pro- 
bably been  taught  to  respect  the  author  in  his- 
youUi.  la  the  year  1755,  he  first  recommended 
this  covenant;  and,  after  explaining  the  subject  to 
'  bis  London  congregation  during  several  successive  < 
days»  he  assembled  as  many  as  were  willing  to 
enter  into  the  engagement,  at  the  French  church 
in  Spitalfields,  and  read. to  them  the  tremendous 
formula,  to  which  eighteen  hundred  persons  sig- 
niii^  their  assent  by  standing  up.  *'  Such  a 
night,"  he  says,  */  I  scarce  ever  saw  before :  surely 
the  fruit  of  it  shall  remain  fat  ever  1"  From  that 
time  it  has  been  the  practice  among  the  Methodists, 
to  renew  the  covenant  annually,  generally  on  the  first 
night  of  the  new  year,  or  of  the  Sunday  following. - 
They  are  exhorted  to  make  it  not  only  in  hear^  but 
in  word ;  not  only  in  word,  but  in  writing ;  and  to 
spread  the  writing  with  all  possible  reverence  be- 
fore  the  Lord,  as  if  they  would  present  it  to  him 
as  their  act  and  deed,  and  then  to  set  their  hands 
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to  it  It  13  said,  that  some  persons,  from  a  fana- 
tical and  frightful  notion  of  making  the  covenant . 
perfect  on  their  part,  have  signed  it  with  their  ovra ; 
blood  ! 

A  practice  like  this,  highly  reprehensible  as  it 
would  always  be,  might  be  comparatively  harmless, 
if  absolution  were  a  part  of  the  methodistic  eco- 
nomy, as  well  as  confession  ;  and  if  the  distinction  - 
between  venial  and  deadly  sins  were  admitted,  or 
if  things,  innocent  in  themselves,  were  not  con- 
sidered sinful  in  their  morality.  The  rules  of  a 
monastic  order,  however  austere,  are  observed  in 
the  convent,  because  there  exists  an  authority 
which  can  compel  the  observance,  and  punish  any 
disobedience;  moreover,  all  opportunities  of  infrac- 
tion or  of  temptation  are,  as  much  as  possible,  pre- 
cluded there,  and  the  discipline  is  regularly  and  con- 
stantly enforced.  But  they  who  take  the  method- 
istic covenant,  have  no  keeper  except  their  own  . 
conscience  ^  that,  too,  in  a  state  of  diseased  irrita- 
bility, oflen  unable  to  prevent  them  from  lapsing 
into  ofiences,  but  sure  to  exaggerate  the  n>ost 
trifling  fault,  and  to  avenge  even,  imaginary  guilt 
with  real  anguish.  The  struggle  which  such  an 
engagement  is  but  too  likely  to  produce,  may 
well  be  imagined ;  nor  can  its  consequences  be 
doubtful :  some  would  have  strength  of  nerves 
enoiigh  to  succeed  in  stifling  their  conscience,  or, 
at  least,  in  keeping  it  down;  and  they  .would, 
throw  off  all  religion  as  burdensome,  because  they 
had  taken  upon  themselves  a  yoke  too  heavy  to  be 
borne  -.  others  would  lose  their  seDsea. 
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Methodism  has  sometimes  been  the  cure  of 
madness,  and  has  frequently  chimged  the  type  of 
tiie  disease,  and  mitigated  its  evils.  Sometimes  it 
has  obtained  credit  hy  curing  the  malady  which  it 
caused;  but  its  remedial  powers  are  not  always 
able  to  restore  the  patient,  and  overstrained  feel- 
ings have  ended  in  confirmed  insanity  or  in  death. 
When  Wesley  instructed  his  preachers  that  they 
should  throw  men  into  strong  terror  and  fear,  and 
strive  to  make  them  inconsolable,,  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  all  constitutions  were  not  strong  enough 
to  stand  this  moral  salivation.  The  language  of 
his  own  sermons  was  sometimes  well  calculated  to 
produce  this  effect.  **  Mine  and  your  desert," 
said  he  to  his  hearers,  "  is  hell :  and  it  is  mere 
mercy,  free  undeserved  mercy,  that  we  are  not  now 
in  unquenchable  fire."-^*'  The  natural  mai^" 
said  he,  '*  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  Having  no  inlets  for  the  knowledge  of 
spiritual  things,  all  the  avenues  of  his  soul  being 
ahat  up,  he  is  in  gross  stupid  ignorance  of  what- 
ever he  is  most  concerned  to  know.  He  sees  not 
that  he  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  pit;  therefore  he 
fears  it  not :  he  has  not  understanding  enough  to 
fear.  He  satisfies  himself  by  saying,  God  is  mer- 
ciful }  confounding  and  swallowing  up  at  once,  in 
Ihat'  unwieldy:  idea  of  mercy,  all  his  holiness  and 
essential  hatred.  (^  sin— all  his  justice,  wisdom, 
and  truth.  <!iod  touches  him,  and  now  first  he 
discovers  his  r^  state.  Horrid  light  breaks 
in  upon  his  soul — such  light  as  may  be  con- 
ceived to  gleam  from  the  bottomless  pit,  from 
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the  lowest  deep,  from  a  lake  of  fire  burning  with 
briniBtone."  "Hie efiFectofsuchsulpfiurous language 
may  be  easily  conceived,  especially  when  it  was  en- 
forced by  his  manner  of  addressing  himself  personal- 
ly to  every  individual  who  chose  to  apply  it  to  him- 
self: «  Art  ^ou  thoroughly  convinced  that  tliou 
deservest  everlasting  damnaticm?  Would  God  do 
thee  any  wrong  if  he  commanded  the  earth  to 
open  and  swallow  thee  up? — if  thou  wert  now  to 
go  down  into  the  pit — into  the  fire  that  never 
shall  be  quenched?" 

Tlie  manner  in  which  he  insisted  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  the  new  birth,  was  especially  dangerous : 
without  this  he  affirmed  that  there  could  he  no 
salvation.  "  To  say  that  ye  cannot  be  born 
again,"  said  he,  "  that  there  is  no  new  birth 
but  in  baptism,  is  to  seal  you  all  under  damnation 
—to  consign  you  to  hell,  without  help,  without 
hope.  Thousands  do  really  believe  that  they  have 
found  a  broad  "way  which  leadetk  not  to  destruction, 
*  What  danger,  (say  they,)  can  a  woman  be"  in» 
that  is  so  harmless  and  so  virtumis?  What  fear  is 
there  that  so  honest  a  man,  one  of  so  strict  moraUtyt 
should  miss  of  heaven?  Especially  il",  over  and 
above  all  this,  they  constantly  attend  on  the  church 
and  sacrament.*  One  of  these  will  ask  with  all 
assurance,  '  What !  shall  1  not  uo  as  well  as  my 
neighbours?*  Yes;  as  Well  as  your  unholy  neigh- 
bours ;  as  well  as  your  neighbours  that  die  in  theif 
sins;  ior  you  will  all  drop  into  the  pit  together, 
into  the  nethermost  hell.  You  will  all  lie  together 
ip  the  lake  of  fire,  •  the  lake  of -Are  burning  with 
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brimstone.*  Tiien  at  length  you  will  see  (but 
God  grant  you  may  see  it  before !)  the  necessity  of 
holiness  in  order  to  glory,  and,  conseqUeritly,  <^ 
the  new  birth ;  since  none  can  be  holy,  except  he 
be  born  again."  And  he  inveighed  bitterly 
against  all  who  preached  any  doctrio6  short  of  this. 
"  Where  lies  the  uncharitableness,"  he  asked;  "dn 
my  side,  or  on  yours  ?  I  say  he  may  be  bom  again, 
and  so  become  an  heir  of  salvation ;  you  say  he 
cannot  be  bom  again ;  and,  if  so,  he  must  inevi- 
tably perish :  so  you  utterly  block  up  his  way  «6  . 
salvation,  and  send  him  to  hell,  oiit  of  mere  oba- 
rity."  — - "  They  who  do  not  teach  men  to  walk  in 
the  narrow  way,  —  who  encourage  the  easy,  care- 
less, harmless,  useless  creature,  the  man  who  sn£Fei8 
no  reproach  for  righteousness  sake,  to  imagine  he 
is  in  the  way  to  heaven ;  these  are  false  prophets 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ;  these  are  traitors 
both  to  God  and  man  ;  these  are  no  other  than  the 
first-born  of  Satan,  and  the  eldest  sons  of  Apollyon 
the  destroyer.  These  are  above  the  rank  of  ordi- 
nary cut-throats ;  for  they  murder  the  souls  of  men. 
They  are  continually  peopling  the  realms  of  night ; 
and,  whenever  they  follow  the  poor  souls  whom 
they  have  destroyed,  hell  shall  be  moved  from 
beneath  to  meet  them  at  their  coming." 

The  effect  of  these  violent  discourses  was  aidbd 
by  the  injudicious  language  concerning  good 
works,  into  which  Wesley  was  sometimes  hurried, 
in  opposition  even  to  his  own  calmer  judgement 
upon  that  contested  point.  "  If  you  had  done  no 
harm  to  any  man,"  said  he,  "  if  you  had  abstained 
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from  all  \rilfVil  sin,  if  you  had  done  all  the  good 
yaa  possibly  could  to  all  men,  and  constantly  at- 
tended all  the  ordinances  of  God,  all  this  wiU  not 
keep  you  from  hell,  except  you  be  born  again."  And 
he  attempted  to  prove,  by  a  syllogism,  that  no 
works  done  before  justification  are  good,  because 
they  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  done.  "  Wherewithal,"  said  he, 
**  shall  a  sinful  man  atone  for  any  the  least  of  his  sins? 
With  his  own  Works  ? — Were  they  ever  so  many  or 
holy,  they  are  not  his  own  but  Crod's.  '  But  indeed 
they  are  all  unholy  and  sinful  themselves  j  so  that 
every  one  of  them  needs  a  fresh  atonement." — "  If 
thou  couldst  do  all  things  well ;  if  from  this  very 
hour  till  death  thou  couldst  perform  perfect  un- 
interrupted obedience,  even  this  would  not  atone 
for  what  ia  past.  Yea,  the  present  and  the  future 
obedience  of  all  the  men  upon  eartii,  and  all  the 
angels  in  Heaven,  would  never  make  satisfaction 
to  the  justice  of  God  for  one  single  sin."  Wesley 
has  censured  the  error  of  reposing  in  what  he  calls 
the  unwieldy  idea  of  Ood's  mercy, — -is  such  an 
idea  of  his  justice  more  tenable?  If  such  notions 
were  well  founded,  whereon  would  the  value  of  a 
good  conscience  consist  ?-^or  why  should  we  have 
been  taught  and  commanded,  when  we  pray,  to  say 
—  "  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them 
that  trespass  against  us.*' 

.  These  were  not  Wesley's  deliberate  opinions. 
He  held  a  saner  doctrine  *,  and  the  avowal  of  that 

*  It  vu  aiked  in  the  accoad  Coderence— ^9.  •<  How  am  «e 
naintaiD,  that  all  woriu  dene  befi^re  we  bare  a  Mwe  of  the  patdMioc 
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Aoctnoe  vras  what  drew  upon  him  such  loads  of 
slanderous  abuse  irom  the  Ultra-CalvinutB.  Yet  he 
was  led  to  these  inc<Hisistencies  by  the  course  of  hU 
preaching,  and  the  desire  of  emptying  men  of  their 
righteousness^  as  he  calledit.  And  if  be  were  thus 
indiscrete,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  hislay 
preachers,  especially  from  those  who  were  at  die 
same  time  in  the  heat  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  the 
plenitude  of  their  ignorance  ?.  The  overstrained 
feelings  which  were  thus  excited,  and  the  rigid 
doctrine  which  was  preached,  tended  to  produce 
two  opposite  extremes  of  evil.  Many  woald  be- 
come what,  in  puritanical  language,  is  called  back- 
sliders,  and  still  more  would  settle  into  all  the 
hypocritical  formalities  of  puritaniam.  "  Despise 
not  a  profession  of  holiness,  says  OsbMH,  because 
it  may  be  true :  but  have  a  care  how  you  trust  it 
for  fear  it  should  be  false !'' 


lore  of  God,  tu«*ia;  asd  u  nudi,  an  abmniiutioii  la  hin?  A.  Ttie 
voib  orhim  who  hm  heard  the  Go^I,  and  doe*  not  bdiere,  an  not 
^00  a*  Ood  hath  willed  and  commanded  them  to  be  done.  Aod  yet 
we  know  twt  bow  to  uy,  that  they  are  an  atominstiDn  to  the  Lord, 
in  him  who  feareth  God,  aadfiom  that  priocqilB  does  tiu  bait  be  can, 
— Q.  10-  Seung  thero  u  ao  much  difficultr  in  thii  subject,  can  we  deal 
too  tenderiy  with  tbem  that  oppose  ut?  A.  We  cannot." 
<  Dr.Halef,  Rector  of  Kilhuandn,  in  Iiekad,  htppmeA  to  tell 
Mr.  Weil^,  that  when  Biihop  Cheveoii,  (of  Waterfbr^)  in  bit  old  age, 
ma  conpatulated  on  recorering  from  a  fever,  the  Bishop  replied,  "  I  ' 
beliere  I  am  not  long  for  thi*  world.  I  ban  lost  all  reliih  for  what 
fonnerij  ^re  me  pleasure;  even  mj  bop^  no  longer  entertain  nie. 
Tbtn  i(  nothing  sticks  by  me  but  the  recollection  of  what  little  good  ( 
nay  have  dona."  One  of  Mr.  Wesley**  preachers,  who  was  present, 
exclaimed  at  thii,  "  Ob  the  vain  man,  boasting  of  bis  good  woriu  !'' 
Dr.  Ualea  VHuCcated  the  good  old  Bishop,  and  Mr.  Weile^  lilenAwTthf 
preacher  by  lavii^  "  Yes,  Dr.  Hales  ii  right:  there  it  iu4e«d  great 
comfort  in  the  calm  mnambrance  of  a  life  well  qieDt," 
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The  teiidenc^  to  produce  raock  humility  and 
^iritual  pride,  is  one  of  the  evil  efiects  of  Method' 
istfi.  It  is  chargeable  also  with  leading  to  bigotry, 
illiberal  manners,  confined  knowledge,  and  uncha- 
ritable superstittoD.  Id  its  insolent  language,  all 
unawakened  persons,  that  is  to  say,  all  except 
themselves,  or  such  graduated  professors  in  other 
evangelical  sects  as  tliey  are  pleased  to  admit  ad 
eundem,  are  contemptuously  styled  unbelievefs. 
Wesley  could  not  communicate  to  liis  followers 
his  own  catholic  charity ;  indeed,  the  doctrine 
which  he  held  forth  was  not  always  consistent  with 
his'  own  b^ter  feelings.  Still  less  was  he  able  to 
impart  that  winning  deportment,  wliich  arose,  in 
itniy  from  the  benignity  of  his  di^osition,  and 
Vhich  no  Jesuit  ever  possessed  in  so  consum- 
mate a  d^ree  by  art,  as  he  by  nature.  The 
circle  to  which  he  would  have  confined  their 
reading  was  narrow  enough  j  his  own  works,  and 
his  own  series  of  abridgements,  would  have  con- 
stituted the  main  part  of  a  Methodist's  library. 
But  in  this  respect  the  zeal  of  the'pupils  exceeded 
that  of  the  master,  and  Wesley  actually  gave  ofence 
by  printing  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma  in  his  Ma- 
gazine. So  many  remonstrances  were  made  to 
him  upon  this  occasion,  that  he  found  it  necessary, 
in  a  subsequent  numbei',  to  vindicate  hiniselij  by 
urging  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  poem  con- 
trary to  religion,  nothing  which  could  oifend  the 
chastest  earj  that  maily  truly  religious  men  and 
women  had  read  it  and  profited  thereby  j  that  it 
was  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  language,  both 
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for  expression  and  sentiment;  and  that  whoever 
could  read  it  without  tears  must  have  a  stupid  un^^ 
.  feeling  heart.  However,  he  concluded,  I  do  not 
know  that  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  will  appear 
in  any  of  the  following  Magazines." 

In  proportion  as  Methodism  obtained  ground 
dmong  the  educated  classes,  its  direct  effects  were 
evil.  It  narrowed  their  views  and  feelings;  bur- 
thened  them  with  forms ;  restricted  them  from  re- 
creations which  keep  the  mind  in  health;  discou- 
raged, if  it  did  not  absolutely  prohibit,  accomplish- 
ments that  give  a  grace  to  life ;  separated  them  from 
general  society;  substituted  a  sectarian  in  the  place 
of  a  catholic  spirit;  and,  by  alienating  them  from  the 
national  church,  weakened  the  strongest  cement 
of  social  order,  and  loosened  the  ties  whereby  men 
are  bound  to  their  native  land.  It  carried  dis- 
union and  discord  into  private  life,  breaking  up 
families  and  friendships.  The  sooner  you  weaned 
your  afi^tions  from  those  who,  not  being  awakened, 
were  of  course  in  the  way  to  perdition— the  sooner 
the  sheep  withdrew  from  the  goats,  the  better. 
Upon  this  head  the  monks  have  not  been  more  re- 
morseless than  the  Methodists.  •  Wesley  has  s^d  in 

■  What  an  old  writer  says  of  the  Independents  in  the  tinte  of  the 
Cotimonwealth,  ia  perfectly  applicable  to  lihis  worst  fart  of  Metbodiim. 
"  They  take  all  other  CbriBtians  to  be  heathens.  These  are  those  great 
pretenders  to  the  Sjiirit,  into  wliase  party  does  the  vilest  person  living 
no  sooner  adscribe  himself,  but  he  h  ipto  facto  dabbed  a  taiot,  hallowed 
wtddear  to  God.  These  an  the  confidents  who  can  design  the  mi nute, 
the  place,  and  the  means  of  their  conversion:  —  a  schism  full  of  spi- 
[itual  disdain,  incharity,  and  high  imposture,  if  any  such  there  be  on 
earth."— A  diamcta  of  England.  Scott's  Somen's  TiMts,  to),  vui 
9-  'SO- 
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oneoffaisBermons  that,  howfrequentlyparenU  should 
converse  with  their  children  when  they  are  groyfii 
itp,  is  to 'be  detennined  by  Christiaa  prudence. 
**  This  also,"  says  he,  "  will  determine  how  loi^ 
it  is  expedient  for  diildren,  if  it  be  at  thw  own 
choice,  to  remain  with  their  parents.    In  geneisl, 
if  they  do  not  fear  God,  you  shwld  leave  than  as 
soon  as  is  convenient.    But,  wherever  you  are,  take 
care  (if  it  be  in  your  power)  that  they  do  not  want 
the  necessaries  or  conveniences  of  life.    At  for 
all  other  relations,  even  brothera  or  sisters,  if  th^ 
are  of  the  world,  you  are  under  no  obligation  to  be 
intimate  with  them :  you  may  be  civil  and  friendly 
at  a  distance."    What  infinite  domestic  unhs{)pi- 
ness  must  this  abominable  spirit  have  occasioned! 
Mr.  Wesley's  notions  concerning  educaU<»t  must 
also  have  done  great  evil.     No  man  was  ever  more 
thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  children. 
**  Break  their  wills  betimes,"  he  says :  **  begin  this 
work  before  they  can  run  alone,  before  they  can 
speak  plain,  perhaps  before  they  can  speak  at  all. 
Whatever  pains  it  costs,  break  the  will  if  you 
would  not  damn  the  child.    Let  a  child  from,  a 
year  old  be  taught  to  fear  the  rod  and  to  cry  softly ; 
from  that  age  make  him  do  as  he  is  bid,  if  you 
whip  him  ten  times  running  to  efect  it.    If  yaa 
spare  the  rod  you  spoil  the  child.     If  yaa  do  not 
conquer,  you  ruin  him.    Break  his  will  now*  and 
his  sonl  shall  live,  and  he  will  probably  bless  yoa 
to  all  eternity."    He  exhorts  parents  nevo-  to 
commend  their  childien  for  any  thing }  and  sa^ 
"  that  in  particular  they  should  labour  to  cooviBce 
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them  of  atheism,  and  show  them  that  they  do  not 
know  God*  love  him,  delight  in  him,  or  enjoy  him, 
anymorethandothebeaststbatperish!"  IfWesIey 
had  been  a  father  himself,  he  would  have  known 
that  children  are  more  easily  governed  by  love 
than  by  fear.  There  is  no  subject,  that  of  govern- 
ment excepted,  upon  which  so  many  impracticable 
or  injurious  systems  have  been  sent  into  the  world, 
as  tbat  of  education  ^  and,  among  bad  systems,  that 
of  Wesley  is  one  of  the  very  worst. 
"  The  rigid  doctrine  which  he  preached  concern- 
ing riches,  being  only  one  degree  more  reasonable 

'  than  that  of  St  Francis,  prevented  Methodism 
from  extending  itself  as  it  otherwise  might  have 
done,  among  those  classes  where  these  notions 
would  have  been  acted  upon  by  zealous  mothers. 
When  Wesley  considered  the  prodigious  increase 

•  of  his  society,  "  from  two  or  three  poor  people,  to 
hundreds,  to  thousands,  to  myriads,**  he  affirmed 
that  such  an  event,  considered  in  all  its  circum- 
stances bad  not  been  seen  upon  earth  since  the  time 
that  St.  John  went  to  Abraham's  bosom.  £ut  he 
perceived  where  the  principle  of  decay  was  to  be 

'  found.  **  Methodism,"  says  he,  **  is  only  plun 
scriptural  religion  guarded  by  a  few  prudential 
regulations.  The  essence  of  it  is  holiness  of  heart 
andiife:  the  circumstantials  all  point  to  this;  and, 
as  long  as  they  are  joined  together  in  the  people 
called  Methodists,  no  weapon  formed  against  them 
shall  prosper.  But  if  ever  the  circumstantial  parts 
are  despised,  the  essential  will  so6n  be  lost }  and 
if  ever  the  essential  parts  should  evaporate,  what 
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remains  will  be  duag  and  dross.  I  feap,  wherever 
riches  have  increased,  the  essence  of  religion  has 
decreased  in  the  same  proportion.  Therefore  I 
do  not  see  hpw  it  is  possible,  in  die  nature  of  things, 
for  any  revival  of  true  religion  to  continue  long, 
for  religion  must  necessarily  produce  both  industry 
and  frugality,  and  these  cannot  but  produce  riches. 
But  as  riches  increase  so  will  pride,  anger,  and 
love  of  the  world  in  all  its  branches.  How  then 
is  it  possible  that  Methodisui,  that  is,  a  religion  of 
the  heart,  though  it  flourishes  now  as  a  green  bay- 
tree,  should  continue  in  this  state?  for  tlie  Me- 
thodists in  every  place  grow  diligent  and  frugal ; 
consequently  they  increase  in  goods.  Hence  they 
proportionahly  increase  in  pride,  in  anger,  in  the 
desire  of  the  flesh,  the  desire  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life.  So,  although  the  form  of  religion 
remains,  the  spirit  is  swiftly  vanishing  away.  Is 
there  no  way  to  prevent  this  —  this  continual  decay 
of  pure  religion  ?  We  ought  not  to  prevent  people 
from  being  diligent  and  frugal  j  we  must  exhort  all 
Oiristians  to  gain  all  they  can,  and  to  save  all  they 
can;  that  is,  in  effect,  to  grow  rich.  What  way, 
then,  can  we  take,  that  our  money  may  not  sink  us 
to  the  nethermost  hell?  There  is  one  way,  and 
there  is  no  other  under  heaven.-  If  .those  who  gain 
all  they  can,  and  save  all  they  can,  will  likewise 
give  all  they  can,  then  the  more  ihey  gain  the  more 
they  will  grow  in  grace,  and  the  more  treasure 
they  will  lay  up  in  heaven." 

Upon  this  subject  Wesley's  opinions  were  in- 
consistent  with    the  existing  order    of   society. 
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"  Every  m»n,"  he  aaid,  *'  ought  to  provide  the 
plaiD  necessaries  of  life  for  his  wife  and  children, 
and  to  put  them  into  a  capacity  of  providing  these 
for  themselves  when  he  is  gone :  I  say^  ^se — the 
plain  necessaries  of  life,  not  delicacies,  not  anper> 
£uities ;  for  it  is  no  man's  duty  to  furnish  them 
with  the  means  either  of  luxury,  or  idleness.  The 
designedly  procuring  more  of  this  world's  good? 
than  will  answer  the  foregoing  purposes;  the 
labouring  after  a  larger  measure  of  worldly  sub- 
stance; a  larger  increase  of  gold  and  silver;  Uie 
laying  up  any  more  thaa  these  ends  require,  is  ex- 
pressly and  absolutely  forbidden."  And  he  main- 
tained, that  whoever  did  thig  practically  denied 
the  faith,  was  worse  than  an  African  infidel,  be- 
came an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
purchased  for  himself  hell-fire."  How  injurious^ 
jf  such  opinions  were  reduced  to  practice,  they 
would  prove  to  general  industry,  and  how  inoom- 
patible  they  were  with  the  general  welfare  of  the 
world,  Wesley  seems  not  to  have  regarded.  Not  Ifiss 
enthusiastic  in  this  respect  than  Francis  or  Loyola, 
and  not  less  sincere  also,  he  exclaimed :  "  J  call 
God  to  record  upon  my  soul,  that  I  advise  no 
more  than  I  practise.  I  do,  blessed  be  God,  g^n, 
and  save,  and  give  all  I  can ;  and,  I  trust  in  God, 
I  shall  do,  while  the  breath  of  life  is  in  my 
nostrils."  ' 

This  was  strictly  true ;  Wesley  had  at  heart  the 
advice  which  he  gave.  •     He  dwelt  upon  it  with 

*  Upon  this  principle  he  began  in  hb  youth,  and  acted  opon  it 
throughout  h»  long  life.    "  This,"  eaid  he,  in  a  sermon,  "  was  tlio 
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great  earnestness  in  one  of  his  last  sennons  a  fev 
months  only  before  his  deftth.  "  After  you  have 
gained  all  you  can,"  said  he,  **  and  saved  all  you 
can,  wanting  for  nothing,  spend  not  one  pound, 
one  shilling,  or  one  penny,  to  gratify  either  the 
desiie  of  the  flesh,  the  desire  of  the  eyes,  or  the 
pride  of  life,  or  for  any  other  end  than  to  please 
and  glorify  God.  Having  avoided  this  rock  on  the 
rigixt  hand,  beware  of  that  on  the  left.  Hoard  ncf- 
i^ng.  Lay  up  no  treasure  on  earth,  but  give  aS 
you  can,  that  is,  all  you  have.  I  defy  all  the  men 
upcHi  iearth,  yea,  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  to  find 
any  other  way  of  extracting  the  poison  from  riches. 
After  having  served  you  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years,  with  dim  eyes,  shaking  hands,  and  tottering 
feet,  I  give  you  this  advice,  before  I  sink  into  the 
dust.  I  am  pained  for  you  that  are  rich  in  this 
world.  You  who  receive  five  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
and  spend  only  two  hundred,  do  yoii  give  three 
hundred  back  to  God  ?  If  not,  you  certainly  rob 
God  of  that  three  hundred.    You  who  receive  two 


pnctice  of  all  die  young  men  at  Oxford  who  were  called  Hetbodi«t& 
For  eumple:  oae  of  tbem  had  tbii^  pouudt  a  year;  be  lired  o> 
tweoty-ei^t,  and  gave  away  for^  ihilliDgi.  The  next  year,  racNTiiv  . 
ds^  pound*,  be  itill  Ihred  on  twenty-d^t,  and  gave  away  twcMUtd- 
tbir^.  The  third  year  he  receJTedntDetypouBdi,  and  gave  away  risty- 
two.  The  fourth  year  he  receiTed  an  hnndred  and  twenty  pamidi; 
rtiO  he  lired  ai  before  on  twenty-eight,  and  gave  to  the  poor  ninety-two.** 
itwaiofhimulfbeipoke.  It  u  affirmed  that,  in  the  eoune  of  hii  life,  he 
gave  away  not  lets  than  thirty  thoiusnd  poundi;  and  th*  aumiiMi  it 
probably  well  founded.  "  AU  the  profit  of  his  literaiy  laboun,  all  that  ' 
he  receiTed  or  could  collect,  (and  it  amounted,  laya  Hr.NichoIs,  to  an 
immense  nim,  for  he  wu  fail  own  printer  and  bookeller,)  WM  <l«roM4 
to  charitable  purpose*."  ' 
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hundred  and  spend  but  one,  do  you  give  God  the 
other  hundred?  If  not,  you  rob  him  of  just  so 
much.  *  Nay,  may  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  my 
own  f  Here  lies  the  ground  of  your  mistake.  It 
is  not  your  omn.  It  cannot  be,  unless  you  are  lord 
o£.  heaven  and  earth.  *  However  I  must  provide 
for  my  children,'  Certainly:  but  how?  By  making 
them  rich  ?  Then  you  will  probably  make  them 
heathens,  as  some  of  you  have  done  already.  Se- 
cure them  enough  to  h've  on }  not  in  idleness  and 
luxury,  but  by  honest  industry.  And  if  you  have 
not  children,  upon  what  scriptural  or  rational 
principle  can  you  leave  a  groat  behind  you  more 
than  will  bury  you  ?  Oh !  leave  nothing  behind 
you !  Send  all  you  have  before  you  into  a  better 
world !  Lend  it,  lend  it  all  unto  the  Lord,  and  it 
shall  be  paid  you  again.  Haste,  haste,  my  brethren, 
haste,  lest  you  be  called  away  before  you  have  set- 
tled what  you  have  on  this  security.  When  this  is 
dqn^  you  may  boldly  say,  *  Now  I  have  nothing  tO' 
do  but  to  die !  Father,  into  thy  bands  I  commend 
my.  spirit !  Come,  Lord  Jesus !  come  quickly  1'  '* 

There  were  times  when  Wesley  perceived  and 
acknowledged  how  little  real  reformation  had  been 
e&cted  in  the  great  body  of  his  followers :  "  Might 
I  not  have  expected,"  said  he,  "a  general  increase  - 
of  iaith  and  love,  of  righteousness  and  true  holiness ; 
yea,  and  of  the  fruits  of  Uie  Spirit — love,  joy, 
peooe,  loog-sufiering,  meekness,  gentleness,  fidelity, 
goodness,  temperance  ? — Truly,  when  I  saw  what 
God  had  done  -among  his  people  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  ago,  when  I  saw  them  warm  io. 
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their  first  Love,  magoifying  tjie  Lord,  aod  rejoicing 
in  God  Uieir  Saviour,  I  could  expect  nothing  leas 
than  that  all  these  would  have  lived, like  angels 
here  below  j  that  they  would  have  walked  as  con- 
tinually seeing  him  that  is  invisible,  having  con- 
staDt  communion  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
living  in  eternity,  and  walking  in  eternity.  I 
looked  to  see  *  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priest- 
hood, a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people  i'  in  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  conversation  '  showing  forth 
his  praise  who  had  called  them  into  his  marvetlous 
liglit.' "  But,  instead  of  this,  it  brought  forth  eiTor 
in  ten  thousand  shapes.  It  brought  forth  en- 
thusiasm, imaginar)--  inspiration,  ascribing  to  the 
all-wise  God  all  tlie  wild,  absurd,  self-inconsistent 
dreams  of  a  heated  imagination.  It  brought 
forth  pride.  It  brought  forth  prejudice,  evil- 
surmising,  censoriousness,  judging  and  condemn- 
ing one  another;  all  totally  subversive  of  that 
brotherly  love  which  is  the  very  badge  of  the 
Christian  profession,  without  wliich  whosoever 
liveth  is  counted  dead  before  God.  It  brought 
forth  anger,  hatred,  malice,  revenge,  and  every  evil 
word  and  work ;  all  direful  fruits,  not  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  of  the  bottomless  pit.  It  brought  forth 
■  such  base  grovelling  aflections,  such  deep  earthly- 
niindedness  as  that  of  the  poor  heathens,  which 
occasioned  the  lamentation  of  tlieir  own  poet  over 
them :  O  curvcc  in  terras  animts  et  c<elesHum  manes/ 
"  O  souls  bowed  down  to  earth,  and  void  of  God !" 
And  he  repeated,  from  the  pulpit,  a  remark  which 
had  been  made  upon  the  Methodists  by  one  whom 
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he  calls  a  holy  mao,  that  "  never  was  there  before 
a  people  in  the  Christian  Chureh  who  had  so 
much  of  the  power  of  God  among  them,  with  so 
little  self-deniat." 

Mr.  Fletcher  also  confirms  this  unfavourable 
representation,  and  indicates  one  of  its  causes. 
There  were  members  of  the  Society,  he  said,  who 
spoke  in  the  most  glorious  manner  of  Christ,  and 
of  their  interest  in  his  complete  salvation,  and  yet 
were  indulging  the  most  unchristian  tempers,  .and 
hving  in  the  gi-eatest  immoralities:  "  For  some 
years,"  said  he,  "  I  have  suspected  there  ia  more 
imaginary  than  unfeigned  faith  in  most  of  those 
who  pass  for  believers.  With  a  mixture  of  iiW 
dignation  add  grief  have  I  seen  them  carelessly 
follow  the  stream  of  corrupt  natui^B,  against  wliich 
tliey  should  have  manfully  wretJed;  and  when 
they  should  have  exclaimed  against  their  antino- 
mianism,  I  have  heard  them  cry  out  against  the 
legality  of  their  wicked  hearts,  which,  they  said, 
stiil  suggested  they  were  to  do  something  in  order 
to  salvAtion."  Antinomianism,  he  said,  was, -in 
general,  "  a  motto  better  adapted  to  the  state  g£ 
professing  congregations,  soeietieS,  families,  and 
individuals,  than  holiness  unto  the  Lord,  the- in- 
scription that"-  should  be  even  (ipon  our  horses' 
bells."  He  saw  what  evil  had  been  done  by 
•'  making  much  ado  about  Jinisked  salvation." 
"  The  smoothness  of  our  doctrine;"  said  he,  "  will 
atone  fot-  our  niost  glaring  inconsistencies.  We  have 
&o  whetted  the  antiuotiian  appetite  :of  our  hearers, 
that  they  swallow  down  almost  any  thing." 
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AgaioBt  this  error,  to  which  the  professors  oi 
sanctity  so  easily  incline,  Wesley  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  guard  his  followers.  But  if  tm  this 
point  he  was,  during  the  latter^  and  indeed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life>  bl^neless,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  his  system  tended  to  produce  more  <^ 
the  appearance  tlian  of  the  reality  <3i  religion.  It 
dealt  too  much  in  sensations,  and  in  outward 
muiifestations  of  theopathy ;  it  made  religion  too 
much  a  thing  of  display,  an  affiiir  of  sympathy  and 
confedera/ion ;  it  led  persons  too  much  from  their 
homes  and  their  closets;  it  imposed  too  many 
forms ;  it  required  too  many  professions ;  it  exacted 
too  many  exposures.  And  the  necessary  c<nue- 
quence  was,  that  many,  when  their  enthusiasm 
abated,  became  mere  formalists^  and  kept  up  a 
Pharisaical  appeanmce  of  holiness,  when  the  vhcAe 
feeling  had  evaporated. 

It  was  among  those  classes  of  society  whose 
moral  and.  religious  education  had  been  blindly 
and  culpably  neglected,  that  Methodism  product 
an  immediate  beneficial  effect}  and,  in  cases  of 
brutal  depravity  and  habitual  vice,  it  often  pro- 
duced a  thorough  reformation,  which  could  not 
have  been  brought  about  by  any  less  powerful 
agency  than  that  of  religious  zeal.  **  Sinners  of 
every  other  sort,"  said  a  good  old  cleigymui, 
<<have  I  frequently  known  converted  to  God: 
but  an  habitual  drunkard  I  bave  never  known  con- 
verted."—" But  I,"  says  Wesley,  »  have  known 
five  luindred,  perh^s  five  thousuid."  To  these 
moral  miracles  he  appealed  in  trium]^  as  unde- 
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mahlejHwrfs.that  Methodism  was  an  extraor4inary 
work  of  God.  *'  I  a^^eal,'*  said  he,  "to -every 
caiulid  unprejudiced  person,  whether  we  may  not 
at  this  day  discern  all  those  signs  (understanding 
tbe  words  in  a  spiritual  sense)  to  which  our  Lord 
referred  John's  disciples,  *  The  blind  receive  their 
ughL*  lliose  who  were  blind  from  their  birth, 
unable  to  see  their  own  deplorable  state,  and 
much  more  to  see  God,  and  the  remedy ,  he  has 
pr^ared  for  them,  in  the  Son  of  his  love,  now  see 
themselves,  yea,  and  '  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God, 
in  the  ftce  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The  eyes  of  their 
uanderstanding  being  now  opened,  they  see  ^1 
things  cleiu-ly.  *.  The  deaf  bear/  Tliose  that 
were  before  utterly  deaf  to  all  the  outirard  and  in- 
ward calls  of  God,  now  hear  not  only  his  providen- 
tial calls,  Init  also  the  whispers  of  his  grace. 
*  The  lame  walk.'  Those  who  never  before  arose 
from  the  earUi,  or  moved  one  step  toward  heaven, 
are  now  walking  in  all  the  ways  of  God  ^  yea, 
ranning  the  race  that  is  set  before  them.  *  The 
lepers  are  cleansed.'  The  deadly  leprosy  of  sin, 
winch  they  brought  with  them  into  the  world,  and 
which  no  art  of  man  could  ever  cure,  is  now  clean 
dqiarted  from  them.  And  surely,  never,  iti  ahy 
age  or  nation  since  the  Apostles,  have  those  words' 
been  so  eminently  fulfilled,  — '  the  poor  have  'the 
Go^iel  preached  unto  them,*  as  they  are  at  this 
day.  At  this  day,  the  Gospel  leaven,  faith  work- 
ii^by,love«  inward  and  outward  holmeBs^  or  (to 
use  the  terms  of  St^Paul)  righteousness*  wd  peace, 
,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Gliost,  hath  sA  spread  in  va- 
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nous  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  England, 
Scotland.  Ireland,  in  the  Islands,  in  the  north  and 
south  from  Georgia  to  New  England  and  New- 
foundland, that  sinners  have  been  truly  converted 
to  God,  thoroughly  changed  both  in  heart  and  hi 
life,  liot  by  tens,  or  by  hundreds  only,  but  by  thon- 
sands,  yea,  by  myriads.  The  fact  cannot  be  de- 
nied: we  can  point  out  the  persons,  widi  titeir 
names  and  places  of  abode ;  and  yet  the  wise  iA6a 
of  the  world,  the  men  of  eminence,  the  men  of 
learning  and  renown,  cannot  imagine  what  ^e 
mean  by  talking  of  any  extraordinary  work  bf 
God." 

Forcible  examples  are  to  be  found  of  this  tnie 
conversion,  this  real  regeneration;  as  well 'fis 
many  a&cting  instances  of  tlie  support  whi6h  le- 
ligion,  through  the  means  of  Methodism,  has  given 
in  the  severest  afflictions*,  and  of  the  peace  uid 
contentment  t  which  it  has  afforded  to  thrae  wfao 


*  In  Dr.  CfAtTt  Birtory  of  the  Wc*t  IntUes,  Octe  ii  iwe  n 
invtaBcc^  but  it  i*  too  puiifut  to  be  repeated, 

f  Of  this  there  ia  a  beautiliil  exanple  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Vn- 
ley  bf  one  of  hii  female  diidple*,  who  ma  tmfiojti  in  tte  Otfkan- 
faouie  at  NnroMle.  "  I  know  tut,"  ahe  ^t,  "  bow  to  agree  to  (be 
not  vnrimg.  I  am  tdli  unwilling  to  take  any  thing  from  any  body.  I 
woii  out  of  choice,  hanog  never  yet  ledmed  how  a  woman  am  be  idle 
titi  innouiu.  I  fasre  had  m  bleiwd  lime*  in  ny  loul  mttiag  at  waA, 
M  erer  I  had  in  my  life ;  especially  ia  the  lugbt-tinu^  when  I  lee  nothing 
bat  the  li^t  of  a  candle  and  a  white  cloth,  hear  nothii^  but  the  cound 
of  my  own  bfeath,  with  Ood  in  my  tight  and  beaveaia  ny  louVlthuk 
myadfoneofthehappiertGresturet  below  the  tkie*.  I  do  not  coaipUB 
that  God  ha*  notmade  me  aonefinethin^  to  be  *et  np  tobegaaedM; 
but  I'  can  hemily  ble««  faw,  that  he  hiw  made  ma  juat  what  I  ua, 
a  creature  capable  of  the  enjoymoit  ofhiouelf.  If  I  go  to  the  win- 
dow ami  look  out,  I  lee  the  moon  and  atars  j  I  meditate  a  while  oa 
the  nlcDce  of  die  night,  conuder  this  world  ai  a  beautiful  (tiuctu«i  mod 
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wiUuMit  it  irotlld  huve  been  forlorta  and  hopeless. 
Many,  perhaps  most  ot'  tbese  conversions,  were 
produced  by  iield'preachiog ;  and  it  is  probable, 
-thetefore,  that  Methodism  did  more  good  in  its 
«ariier  than  {n  its  latter  days,  when  preaching 
in  the  open  air  was  gradually  disused,  as  ch^ls 
were  multiplied.  Tbe  two  brothers,  and  the  more 
K«alo«B  of  their  followers,  used  at  first  also  to  fre- 
qumt  Bedlam  and  the  prisons,  for  the  purpose  of 
admioisteriDg  consolation  to  those  who  stood  most 
in  need  of  it  When  Methodism  was  most  unpo- 
.pnlar,  admission  at  these  places  was  refused  them, 
which  occasioned  Wesley  to  exclaim,  **  So  we  are 
.f(»bid  to  go  to  Newgate  for  fear  of  making  them 
wicked,  and  to  Bedlam  for  fair  of  driving  them 
mad  !'*  In  both  places,  and  in  hospitals  also,  great 
good  might  be  e^cted  by  that  zeal  which  the  Me- 
thodists possess,  were  it  tempered  with  discretion. 
If  they  had  instituted  societies  to  discbarge  such 
painful  offices  of  bumanity  as  ue  performed  by 
the  Siatr$  de  la  ChariU  in  France,  and  by  tbe  Be- 
guines  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  the  good  which 
;they  m^kt  h»ve  efiected  would  have  been  duly 
appreciated  and  rewarded  by  public  (pinion.    It  is 

die  vork  •Tan  «lmigh9  band  {  a«a  I  at  dBwn  to  work  agun,  umI  think 
myielf  one  of  tho  bi^int  of  bong*  in  it." 

Both  the  feebng  and  the  expmuon  in  the  letter  are  *o  iwee^  tint 
ltoNMlerviU|iiiDbablybaa(KNiyaiI  wuto  dwcover  that  this  bat^ 
ataUofnundwaiiiotpennaBent.  In  a  letter  of  Wedey*!,  written tlire« 
yean  afterwarda,  he  m^s  '  I  know  not  what  to  do  more  Tor  poor  Jenny 
E«itb,  (that  ww  her  nanw).  Alaa  1  from  what  a  beigbt  is  the  Men  ! 
What  a  hurnii^  and  thioiDg  li^t  wai  die  six  oc  Mven  yean  affi !  But 
thui  it  ner  waa.  Many  of  the  fint  ihall  be  but,  and  many  of  the  latt 
int- 
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remarkable,  tiiat  none  of 'their  &bimdant  Aithtr- 
siasm  should  have  taken  this  direction,  and  that 
'SO  little  use  should  have  been  made  of  the  oppor- 
tunity when  the  prisons  were  again '  opened  tli 
them.  The  Wesleys  appear  not  to  have  repeafteil 
their  visits  after  the  exclnsion.  One  of  their  fol- 
lowers, by  name  Silas  ToM,  a  weak>  credulous, 
'and,  notwithstanding  his  honest  zeal,  not  always  ft 
credible  man,  attended  at  Newgate  for  more  than 
twenty  years :  his  charity  was  bestowed  almost 
'  exclusively  upon  condemned  criminals.  After  his 
death  he  had  no  successor  in  this  dismal  vocation, 
and  the  hofiour  of  having  shown  in  what  manner  a 
prison  may  be  made  a  school  of  rrformatiDn,  was 
reserved  for  Mrs.  JVy  and  the  Queers. 

In  estimatingthe  efiects  of  Methodism^  the  good 
'which  it  has  done  indirectly  niust  notlie  over- 
looked. As  the  Reformation  produced  a  vtathle 
refortn  in  those  parts  of  Christendom  where  tite 
'Romish  Church  maintained  its  supremacy,  so, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  the  progress  of  Wesley^ 
.  disciples  has  been  beneficial  to  our  Estabtish- 
meot,  exciting  in  many  ot'ibe  parochial  cle^y  the 
'  zeal  which  was  wanting.  Where  the  clergy  exert 
themselves,  the  growth  of  Methodism  is  checked  ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  be  most  usefbl 
where  it  is  least  successful.  To  the  impulse  also. 
which  was  given  by  Methodism,  that  missionaty 
spirit  may  be  ascribed  which  is  now  carrying  the 
light  of  the  gospel  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
-earth.  In  no  way  can  religious  zeal  be  so  bene- 
iicially  directed  as  ia  this. 
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i  Some  evil  also,  aa  well  as  some  good,  the.  Me* 
thodista  have  iodirecUy  caused.  Though  they  ber 
oune  careifttl  in;adtiiittiog  lay-preachers  themaelves, 
the  bad  -example  of  su&ring  any  ignorant  eothiu- 
siaat  to  proclaim  himself  a  minister  of  the  gospel* 
fiuqd  numerous  imitators.  The  number  of  roving 
adventurers*  in  all  the  intermediate  grades  between 
knavery  and  madness,  who  took  to  preaching  as  a 
thriving  trade,  brought  an  opprobrium  upon  relii- 
gion  itself;  and>when  an  attempt  was  made  at. last 
ta  put  an  end.  to  this  scandal,,  a  most  outrageous 
•aad  unreasonable  cry  was  raised,  as  if  .the  r^hts 
of  conscaence  were  invaded,  t  Perhaps  the  tnaa- 
^rin  which  Methodi»a  h^s  tamiliarized  the  lower 
^classes  to  the  work  of  combining  in  associations, 
making  rules  for theirown governance, raisingfubds^ 

'  *  Ooe  ne^ttrate  io  the  C011BI7  of  AfiditUMz  llceuvd  fourtAcn  liiii^ 
.^red  preachers  in  the  courte  of  fire  yean.  Of  Bis-and-thirtj'  penoni 
Who  obtdned  licences  at  one  mbmodb,  six  (p«lled  '  uunkten  o^  the 
'goapel"  in  ax  diffiwent  wajit,  and  «B?en  ngned  their  marii !  One  fiOloW) 
.^o  applied  for  a  licence,  being  atked  if  he  could  read,  replied, "  Mor 
ther  read),  and  I  'spoundi  nnd  'bplains." 

-}-  A  writer  in  the  Gospel  Magazine  saye,  concerning'Lord  l^moiitth's 
■wCH-neantbill, ''^y  tbegncaaf  God  Icanipedtfiwone.  If  in  an; 
place  I  am  caUed  to  preach,  and  cannot  obtain  a  licence,  I  shall  feel 
myseircalled  upon  to  break  through  all  restrictions,;  eren  if  d^ath  be 
4ic  consequence ;  for  J  know  that  God  will  aTenge  his  own  elect  agaiatt 
their  pertecutors,  let  them  be  who  they  may.  The  men  that  ore  sent  of 
God  must  deliver  their  message,  whether  men  willhenr,  or  whether  they 
wlll'forbear;  whether  they  can  obtain  a  licence  or  not.  If  God  opens 
tbeir  months,  none  can  shut  them." — Every  man  his  own  Pope,  and  hi; 
owQ  lawgiver  !  These  are  days  in  which  authority  may  safely  be  deGcd 
'fn  such  cases;  but  there  ia  no  reaiou  to  doubt  that  tUe  man  who 
'ifwak*  tfaw  plainly  would  not  have  been  as  re^dy  to  hreaktbe  laws  as 
to  defy  them.  Had  he  been  born  in  the  right  place  and  time,  he  wotUd 
have  enjoyed  a  glorification  in  the  Gnus-market. 
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and  communicating  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom 
to  another,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  indden- 
^  eviis  which  have  resulted  from,  it ;  but  in  this 
icspect  it  has  only  ^cilitated  a  process  to  whicdi 
other  causes  had  given  birth.  The  principles  of 
Methodism  are  strictly  loyal;  and  the  language 
■which. has  been  held  by  the  Conference  in  all 
times  of  ptditical  disturbance^  have  been  highly 
honourable  to  the  society,  and  in  strict  conftMinitj 
to  the  intentions  of  the  founder.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  good  which  it  has  done,  by  rmdering 
men  good  civil  subjects,  is  counteracted  by  aepai^ 
«ting  tliem  from  the  Church.  This  t&^aacy 
Wesley  did  not  formee  j  and  when  he  perceived  it, 
he  could  npt  prevent  it.  But  his  conduct  upcm  tins 
point  was  neither  ccoiBistent  nor  ingenuous.  Soon 
after  he  had  taken  the  memorable  step  of  consecrat- 
iog  Dr.  Coke  as  an  American  bishop,  he  arrogated 
to  himself  the  same  authority  for  Scotland  as  for 
America;  and  this,  he  maintained,  was  not  a  separ- 
ation from  the  Church;  not  from  the  Chnrdi 
of  Scotland,*'  said  he,  "  for  we  were  never  con- 
nected therewith ;  not  &om  the  Church  oi'  £iig> 
land,  for  this  is  not  concerned  in  the  steps  which 
are.  taken  in  Scotland.  Whatever,  then,  is  done^ 
either  in  America  or  Scotland,  is  no  separation  from 
iJie  Church  of  England.  I  have  no  thought  of 
this :  I  have  many  objections  against  it."  He  had 
been  led  toward  a  separation  imperceptibly,  step 
by  step ;  but  it  is  not  to  his  h<Hiour  that  be  af- 
fected to  deprecate  it  to  the  last,  while  he  was  evi- 
dently bringing  it  about  by  the  measures  which  he 
pursued. 
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In  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  the  tendency  to 
separation  was  increased  by  the  vexatious  manner 
in  which  some  Lincolnshire  magistrates  enforced 
the  letter  of  the  Toleration  Act.  They  insisted, 
that  as  the  Methodists  professed  themsdves  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  they  were  not  within  the  iii- 
tention  of  the  act ;  they  refused  to  license  thmr 
chapels  therefore,  unless  they  declared  themselves  . 
dissenters :  and  when  some  of  the  trustees  were 
ready  to  do  this,  they  were  told  that  this  was  not 
sufficient  by  itself;  they  must  declare  also,  that  they 
scrupled  to  attend  the  service  and  sacrament  of 
the  Church,  the  Act  in  question  having  been 
made  for  those  only  who  entertained  such  scruples. 
This  system  of  injurious  severity  did  not  stop  here. 
Understanding  in  what,  manner  these  magistrates 
interpreted  the  law,  some  informers  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  and  enforced  the  Conventicle 
Act  against  those  who  had  preaching  or  prayer- 
meetings  in  their  houses :  the  persons  thus  ag- 
grieved were  mostly  in  humble  circumstances,  so 
that  they  were  distressed  to  pay  the  fine;  and 
when  they  appealed  to  the  quarter-sessions,  it 
was  in  vain ;  the  magistrates  had  no  power  to 
relieve  them.  Mr.  Wesley  was  irritated  at  this, 
'  and  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  a 
tone  which  he  had  never  before  assumed.  —  "  My 
Lord,"  said  he,  in  his  letter,  '<  I  am  a  dying  man, 
having  already  one  foot  in  the  grave.  Humanly 
speaking,  I  cannot  long  creep  upon  the  earth, 
being  now  nearer  ninety  than  eighty  years  of 
age.     But  I  cannot  die  in  peace  before  I  have 
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dischsLTged  thia  office  of  Christian  love  to'  your 
lordship.  I  write  without  ceremony,  as  neither 
hoping  nor  fearing  any  thing  from  your  lordslup, 
or  from  any  man  living.  And  I  ask,  in  the  name 
and  JD^  the  presence  of  Him,  to  whom  both  you 
and  I  are  shortly  to  give  an  account,  why  do 
you  trouble  those  that  are  quiet  in  the  land, — 
those  that  fear  God  and  work  righteousness? 
Does  your  lordship  know  what  the  Methodists 
are?  that  many  thousands  of  them  are  zealous 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  and  strongly 
attached,  not  only  to  His  Majesty,  but  to  his 
present  ministry  ?  Why  should  your  lordship,  set- 
ting religion  out  of  the  question,  throw  away 
such  a  body  of  respectable  friends  ?  Is  it  for  their 
religious  sentiments  ?  Alas !  my  lord,  i^  this  a  time 
to  persecute  any  man  for  conscience  sake  ?  I  be- 
seech you,  my  lord,  do  as  you  would  be  done 
to.  Yon  are  a  man  of  sense;!  you  are  a  man 
of  learning;  nay,  I  verily  believe  (what  is  of 
infinitely  more  value)  you  are  a  man  of  piety. 
Then  think  and  let  think.  I  pray  God  to  bless 
you  with  the  choicest  of  his  blessings."  •  These 
circumstances  occurred  a  few  months  only  before 
his  death.  His  friends  advised  that  an  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  Parliament  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Conventicle  Act.     In  some  shape,  it  can- 

■  IntbeliCeof  Wesley,  by  Dr.  Coke,  and  Mr.  Moore,  there  it  a  lette- 
,  upon  thii  occukui,  in  a  more  aogry  strain.  .  Probably  Mr.  Weslejr  upon 
reflection  saw  that  he  had  written  in  an  unbecoming  manm*,  and  snb- 
itituted  in  iti  place  that  whirh  I  have  coiMed  from  the  life  b]^  Dr.  White- 
head.  The  official  tnographem  indeed  had  in  their  bands  uicb  piirato 
documcotii  only,  as  had  not  been  entrusted  to  the  doctor. 
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not  be  ddbbted  but  that  relief  would  have  been 
affijrded,  and  several  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons^  who  r^pected  Mr.  Wesley,  would  have 
Btirred  in  his  behalf*  But  his  growiog  infirmi- 
ties prevented  him  firom  exerting  himself  upon  this 
business  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done. 
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**  Leisdkb  and  I,"  said  Wesley,  <*  have  taken 
leave  of  one  aaother.  I  propose  to  be  hasy  m 
long  as  I  liv^  if  my  health  is  so  loi^  induced  ts 
me."  This  resoliition  was  made  in  the  {ffime  of 
lif^  aod  never  was  resdation  more  punctually  ob- 
served. *<  Lord,  let  me  not  Uve  to  be  uades^ 
was  the  prayer  which  he  uttered  after  seon^  one 
whom  he  had  long  known  as  an  active  and  nio- 
ful  magistrate,  reduced  by  age  to  be  **  a  |nctvfe 
of  human  nature  in  disgiace,  feeble  in  body  and 
mind,  slow  of  speech  and  understanding.''  He 
was  javoured  with  a  constitntion  v^orous  heyaaA 
that  of  ordinary  men»  and  with  an  acting  of 
spirit  which  is  even  rarer  than  his  mgiAt  Mi- 
city  of  health  and  streogth.  Ten  thoDsmd  cmm 
of  various  kinds,  he  said,  were  no  mcHre  weigfcft  v 
burden  to  his  mind,  than  ten  thousand  haixs  woe 
to  his  head.  But  in  truth  his  tmfy  cares  were 
those  of  superintending  the  wad:  of  his  •"**r**i— , 
which  continually  pro^iered  under  his  hands.  Red 
cares  he  had  none ;  no  anxieties,  no  sorrow^  ao 
griefs  which  touched  htm  to  the  quick.  St 
manner  of  life  was  the  most  ^vourable  tlnft  emU 
have  been  deviaed  for  loi^evi^.    He  rose  ei^> 
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and  Uy  down  at  nigM  vi\h  nothing  to  keep  luat 
waking,  or  trouble  him  in  sleep.  His  mind  wtd 
always  in  a  pleasurable  aad  wholesome  state  of 
activitf,  he  was  temperate  in  hu  diet,  and  lived  iti 
petpetvial  locomotion :  and  frequent  chai^  of  air 
is  perhaps,  t^  all  things,  that  which  most  conduces 
to  joyous  health  and  long  life. 
'  The  time  which  Mr.  Wnley  spent  in  tcavelljii^ 
was  not  lost  "  Histoiy,  poetry,  and  philosophy/' 
saiA  fae^  "  I  commooly  r^  on  horseback,  havii^ 
ether  employment  at  other  times."  He  used  to 
throw  the  reins  on  his  hwse's  neek ;  and  in  ttna 
way  he  lode,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  ahore  a 
hundred  tii^isand  mil^,  without  any  accident  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  make  him  sensible  of  the 
didger  which  he  incurred.  His  friends,  however^  ' 
SE|w  the  danger  V  and  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  <rf 
hn  age,  they  prevailed  uptm  him  to  txavel  in  a 
coniage,  in  consequence  of  a  hmt  which  had 
produced  a  hydrocele,  llie  aUest  practitioiien 
ta  Edinhu^  were  consulted  i^khi  his  cas^ 
aad.aanmd  him  there  was  but  one  method  of 
enre.  **  Perhaps  but  one  natural  one,"  says  h% 
'*  but  I  think  God  has  more  than  one  method  of 
healing  either  the  soul  or  the  body."  He  read* 
upon  the  subject,  a  treatise  which  recommends  a 
SSton  or  a  (»ustict  "  but  I  am  not  inclined,"  said  he, 
"to  try  either  of  them;  I  know  a  physician  that  has 
a  l^orter  cure  than  either  one  or  the  other."  Aiter 
two  yeara  however,  he  submitted  to  an  ope^atitm't 

'  ■  •  ■  Mr.  Watben  peiftrmeil  the  opendon,  ud  Aew  off  lomailiing 
dore  d»a  «  balT  pint  of  •  thin,  ydiow,  Uvupmut  wattr;  wiA  tbii 
came  out  (to  hit  no  tmall  nu^iie)  a  pearl  <rf  the  uie  of  a  unall  iboti 
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sndobtaibed  a  care.  A  little  before  this,  he  notKes 
m  hn  Jbnnud>  the  first  night  that  be  had  ever  tein 
awake  y  *'I  beliere,"  be  adds,  **  few  can  say  this  j 
in  setfeBtyyeaiB  I  never  lost  one  night's  sleep/^ 
'  He  lived  to  preach  at  Kingswood  under  the 
afaade  oS  trees  which  he  had  planted ;  and  he 
outlived  the  lease  of  the  Foundery*.  the  place 
irfaich  had  been  the  cradle  of  Methodism.  In 
I778,  the  head-quuters  of  the  8<*ciety  were  re* 
moved  to  the  City  Road,  where  a  new  chapel  was 
bikilt  upon  ground  leased  by  the  city.  Great  mul- 
titudes- asfiembled  to  'see  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation;  so  that  Wesley  could  not,  without 
mudi  difficult,  get  through  the  press  to  I17  the 
first  stone,  in  which '  his  name  and  the  date  were 
inserted 'Upon  a  plate  ef  brass:  **  This  was  bad 
by  John  Wesley  on  April  1. 1777."  ••  Probably,** 
iays  he,  "  this  will  be  seen  no  mcHre  by  any  human 
ey^  bat  will  remain  there  till  the  earth  and  the 
<woricB  thereof  are  burnt  up.''  Charies,  having  Itnig 
OeASfed  to  itinerate,  used  to  officiate  here,  and  the 
lay-preachersi  who  were  always  jealous  of  hioii 

which  be  tupfxxed  plight  be  one  cause  or  the  dkorder,  bji  oeeaMOflfn^ 
aconflux  of  bumoun  to  the.part."  — Journal,  xrii.  p.8.'— What  U) 
gitrawiKiwgy  rdie  would  thu  peati  have  been,  had  It  beta  extMcted 
jfrom  a  Komiih  laint !  I  know  not  whether  there  be  uy  other  cmb 
recorded  of  physical  Oj/Uracum. 

'  *  SibuTolddescribes ttmin theyeari740as"Bruiiiouiplaee, withan 
«ld  putile  oavma^  a  few.  rongb  deal  boardi  put  together  to  comti^ua 
a  temporal^  pulpit,  and  aeversl  other  decayed  timben,  which  cotnpqwd 
the  whole  ttnicture."  No  doubt  it  was  improved  aflcrward*.  Mr. 
?l^eriey't  preachiBg  boai^,  when  be  began  there,  were  fire  in  the  nonK 
ing  and  seTCD  in  the  efeoing,  for  the  convenience  of  the  labouring 
part  of  the  congregation.  The  men  and  women  tau  apart,  and  there 
were  no  pews,  or  difference  of  bencho.  or  appointed  place  for  any 
peiwn.. 
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were  greatly  ojfendod,  because  he  ejclu&d  tiies$ 
traax-  tbe  pulpit  by  savipg  the  chapel  twice  on 
Simdays,  when  John  wa^  not  in  town.  They  com? 
plained  of  this  as  invidious  ^id  derogntory  to  them,- 
selves,,  anfi  Wesley  so-  far  yielded  to 'their  impor- 
tunities as  .to  promise  that  one  of  their  body 
should  [M%ach  when  Charles  could  not,, an  arrange 
ment  which  preferred  them  to  the  clergymen  in 
the  Connection.  Charles  was  hurt  at  tliis  con- 
oession  of  his  brother's*  and  with,  good  reaBMtr 
He  represented  that  mtuiy  persons*  who  had  sub^ 
wribed  towards  the  buikUng  of  the  qhapd,  «ad  wei^ 
friends  to  Methodlsibi  were  yet  not  members  of 
the  society,  but  true  churchmen }  and  that,  &019 
regard  to  them  and  to  the  Church,  not  out  of  iH 
will  to  the  preachers,  he  wished  the  Chi^rdi  ser- 
vice to  be  continued  there;  for  this  also  was  madp 
a  matter  of  compl^ut  against  him.  Next  to  tuff 
brother,  he  affirmed,  he  had  the  best  right  tQ 
.preach  there;  and  he  nsed  it  beicause  he  had  sp 
short  a  time  to  p:;*each  any  where.  "  I  am  ajofry,? 
faid  he,  "  you  yielded  to  the  lay-preaf^^rs :  I 
think  them  in  the  greatest  danger  through  pride. 
They  a£fect  to  believe  that  I  act  as  a  clergyman  tn 
opposition  to  them.  If  there  was  no  aaa  above 
them,  what  would  become  of  them!  how  would 
they  tear  one  another  in  pieces !  Convince  them; 
if  you  can,  that  they  want  a  clergyman  over  them 
to  keep  them  and  the  flock  togetben  But  rather 
persuade  them,  if  you  can,  to  be  the  least,  nc^ 
the  greatest,  and  then  all  will  be  fight  again.  You 
have  no  alternative  but  to  conquer  that  spirit^  of 
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^  conquered  by  it. — The  pracben  do  not  lovt 
the'ChUFch  of  England.  What  fnost  be  t^e  c«Dse- 
^ifeBoe  when  we  are  gone  ?  A  septuntion  is  mevtt- 
■ible.  Do  you  not  wish  to  keep  as  nwny  good 
■people  In  the  Church,  as  you  can  ?  Sbmethi^ 
might  be  done  to  save  the  remainder,  if  yon  had 
.  TtKiilution  and  wouM  stand  by  me»  as  finnty  as  I 
will  by  you.** 

This  ill.4»mper  in  the  preaehers  produced  a 
achism  in  the  connection.  An  Irish  clergyman, 
being  at  Bath  on  account  cf  his  wife's  health,  was 
desfa^d  by  Mr,  Wesley  to  preach  every  &inday 
evening  in  the  Methodist  chapel,  as  long  as  he 
remained  there.  As  soon  as  Weslej  had  left 
(bat  city,  a  lay-preacher,  'by  name  M'  Nab,  raised 
a  sort  of  rebellion  upon  this  ground,  saying  it 
"Was  the  common  cause  of  all  tbe  lay-^neachers,  for 
ibey  were  appointed  by  the  Conference,  not  by 
Mr.  Wesley,  and  they  would  not  sufifer  tbe  dogy 
to  ride  over  their  beads.  This  touched  Mr.  Wea- 
ley  where  he  was  most  sensitive.  He  set  out  for 
^tfa,  summt^ed  the  sodety,  and  read  to  tbem  a 
^Bper*  which  he  had  drawn  up  many  years  before, 
vpon  a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  and  which  had 
been  read  tothe  Conference  of  I766.  He  observed 
that  the  rules  of  the  preachers  were  fixed  1^  him 
befwe  uiy  Conference  existed,  and  that  the  twdfth 
rule  stated,  **  above  all,  you  are  to  preadi  vhm 
and  wkere  I  appiMnt."  This  fundamental  mle 
M*Nab    had    opposed,     and    therefere    be    ex- 

*  3tw  nbttanoe  of  tliu  paper  has  been  ptniauify  ffna,  Vai,  a. 
Pp.  1 9S— 900. 
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■p^Ued  him.  But  the  autttnoos  prober  -had 
*<  thrown  wildfire  among  the  people,  and  occa- 
-aioned  ai^ert  jealousies,  judging  each  other,  badt- 
fritiog,  and  tate4>eariDg  withoot  «Bd :"  ttradge 
wtteite  to  spring  up  in  the  garden  of  Chiirtaan 
perfection ! 

On  th»  occasion,  as  on  ail  others,  i^sn  his 
authority  was  invaded,  Wesley  acted  with  protapti- 
tude  and  decision.  He  had  greet  talents  for  go- 
.vemment;  and  even  when  it  was  aeoessacy,  to 
cimfbnn  to  circumstances  whii^  he  could  not  con- 
trout,  he  imdentood  how  important  k  was  tiiat  he 
-shoald  never  appear  to  yield.  But  though,. by  Us 
presence  of  mind  and  skill  in  directti^  the  minds 
of  men,  he  contrived  in  difficult  .ciioumstanc«s  to 
save  himself  from  uiy  sacrifice  of  pride,  he  was 
not  always  so  successful  on  the  sowe.of  princi^a; 
ibr  bis  attachment  to  the  Church  was  saorificad  to 
die  desire  o£  extending' and  preserving  his  power. 
Contented  if  he  could  stave  (^thesepisraticHi  as  long 
as  he  lived,  he  took  measures  <whieh  prefuured  for 
'  it,,jUstashe  provideda  system  by  Wldch  thecoh- 
st^utitm  of  his  society  should  become  tepubUcan 
after  Ms  death,  satisfied  with  maintaioii^  bis  ait- 
tfaority  over  it  as  a  monarch  during  his  life. 

The  remarkable  talents  with  MFhich  the  Wesley 
iKunily  were  endowed,  -manifested  themselves  m  the 
third  generation  asstrikingly  as  in  the  secmd.  Oie 
of  the  nieces  of  Mr.  Wesl^,  named  Mehetabel  after 
her  mother,  was  that  Mrs.  Wright  Who  attainodto 
such  excellence  as  a  modeller  in  wax,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  acted  with  great  dexterity  in  conveying 
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traasonable  intelligence  to  the  Americaos  Himng 
the  war.'  .Ilie  two  sons  of  Charles  were  among 
the  most  distinguished  musicians  of  their  age.  Hieir 
fadier^  perceiviDg  the  decided  bent  of  their  geoiut, 
very  properly  permitted  them  to  follow  it,  and 
make  the  science  of  music  their  profusion.  Id  .a 
letter  to  hjs  brother,  he  said,  "I  am  clear,  without 
doubt,  that  my  sons*  concert  is  after  the  wiU  and 
order  of  Pi'ovidence.'*  When.  John  printed  this 
letter  after  his  brother's  death,  he  added,  in  a  note, 
"  I  am  clear  of  another  mind."  Dr.  Coke  also 
looked  upon  the  concerts  which  were  performed 
in  Charles  Wesley's  own  house  as  being  highly  dis- 
honomable  to  God,  aiid  considered  him  as  criminal 
"  by  reason  of  bis  situation  in  the  church  of  Christ.^* 
^nt'upon  mature  consideration  the  Doctor  saw  rea- 

.  son  to  alter  this  severe  opinion.  **  It  has  established 
them,"  said  Charles,  "  as  musicians,  in  a  aaift  and 
honourable  way.  We  do  not  repent  that  we  dtd 
not  make  a  show  or  advantage  of  our  swans.  Tliey 
may  still  make  their  fortunes  if  I  will  venture,  them 
into  the  world ;  but  I  never  wish  them  rich:  you 
also  agree  with  me  in  this.  Our  good  old  fs^er 
neglected  every  opportunity  of  selling  our  souls 
to  the  devil." 

One  of  these  brothers  became  a  papist,  to  the 
sore  grief  of  his  parents.  Upon  this  occasion 
Jdia addressed  aletter  to  them,  s&ying,  he  ddubted 
not  that  they  were  in  great  trouble,  because  their 
SOB  had  **  chai^d  bisreligioD}"  and^  de-icing  a 
topic  of  consolation  from  the  inaccuracy  of  that 

.  expression,  «  Nay,"  said  he,  "  he  has  chfuig^  his 
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ojnntons  and  mode  of  worship,  but  that  is  not  reli- 
gion ;  it  is  quite  anotlier  thing.  Has  he  then,  you 
may  ask,  sustained  no  loss  by  the  change  ?  Yes  ; 
un^eakable  loss:  because  his  new  opinions  and 
mode  of  worship  are  so  unfavourable  to  religion, 
that  they  make  it,  if  not  impossible  to  one  that 
knew  better,  yet  extremely  difficult.  What,  then,  , 
is  religion?  It  is  happiness  in  God,  or  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God.  It  is  '  faith  working 
by  loye  j'  producing  '  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.*  In  other  words,  it  ia 
a  heart  and  life  devoted  to  God^  or  communion 
with  God  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  or  the  mind 
which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  enabling  us  to  walk  as 
he  walked.  Now,  either  he  has  this  religion,  or  he 
has  not :  if  he  has,  he  will  not  finally  perish,  not- 
withstanding the  absurd  unscriptural  opinions  he 
has  embraced,  and  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous 
modes  of  worship.  But  these  are  so  many  shackles 
'  which  will  greatly  retard  him  in  running  the  race 
■that  is  set  before  him.  If  he  has  not  this  religion ; 
if  he  has  not  given  God  his  heart,  the  case  is 
unspeakably  worse :  I  doubt  if  he  ever  will  j  for 
his  new  friends  will  continually  endeavour  to 
hinder  him,  by  putting  something  else  in  its 
place,  by  encouraging  him  to  rest  in  the  form, 
notions,  or  externals,  without  being  bom  again; 
without  having  Christ  in  him,  the  hope  of  glory; 
without  being  renewed  in  the  image  of  Him  tliat  ' 
created  him.  This  is  the  deadly  evil.  I  have  often 
lamented  that  he  had  not  this  holiness,  witliout 
which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord.    But  though  he 
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had  it  iiott  Vert,  m  hk  hours  of  (Sod  refleetiott,  he 
did  nbt  hope  to  go  to  he&v«tt  wflihout  it ;  but  bo« 
he  ft,  or  will  b6  t&dght,  that,  let  fette  only  have  A 
^i^tfai^,  X'^sit  is,  such  and  such  idtioiis,)  and  add 
thetneunto  bach  and  such  extemdla,  and  h«  Is  qn?t6 
safe.  He  may  indeed  nrfl  a  fe*  years  ih  piir^ii^ 
fi^e,  but  he  will  surely  gb  to  heaven  at  last;'* 

'Thfe  fether  ftlt  ttiiS  evil  fed  deejily,  that,  it  is  »■ 
li^H^.  one  of  the  Ust  tMtigs  he  said  upohhisdeiltb- 
bed  was  to  declare  his  forgiveness  of  the  pertonbj^ 
'^hbaft  means  his  son  had  been  ^rverted.  .  T6 
Mr.  Wesley  it  Vas  a  mortification  as  Well  as  a  grief; 
^br  he  had  'Exposed  the  errors  of  the  Romah^tb  ft 
^soiAe  c6ntt<)Versial  vrftings,  perspicuously  and 
Ibitibly.  One  of  those  writings  gave  the  Cstfa6liHt 
^h  adVatat&ge,  because  it  defended  ^he  ^otestaM 
AsSbciatiM  of  l'}'80 ;  and  the  events  which  spfe^idnjr 
followed,  were  turned  against  him.  But,  upon  the 
greatpoititsindispute,hefrasclefU-8ndC(^at;  aaA 
thetemper  of  diijs,  as  df  his  bth^  ccttftiwv^^  tiacts, ' 
'Was  ^ch,  that,  some  years  afterwai^s,  when  a 
comMon  fViend  invited  him  tb  meet  his  antagdhist, 
Rither  'O'Leary,  it  was  gratifyittg  to  bttth  ^iirties 
tb  tiieet  upioii  tfefms  of  cbulteiy  and  tUutuid  gObd 
Will. 

Befofe  Mr.  We^ey  tittbiditt^  to  thie  !C^>eAftibta, 
he  t^sidered  htthself  as  almost  a  disaUi^d  toldi'tit; 
BO  little  could  he  reconcile  hhns^f  to  the  te^trit- 
tibh  frtim  horse-exercise.  So  perfectly,  hbwev£t, 
fils  te  lie-festablished  in  health,  that,  a  !ft«-tDcmth^ 
iiflehVardft,  i/pon  entering  his  beventy-sedc^  J^ear, 
lieiiskbtl;  "HowikthB,  thai  I  6hajiftt  thfeittiffe 
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tCrengtb  as  I  ^id  thirty  years  ago  $  that  my  sight  m 
ooosidec^ly  betta  now,  and  my  nertes*  fiimiar 
than  tbey  were  then  i  that  Lhave  none  of  tl»  in- 
finnities  of  old  ag«,  and  have  lost  several  1  'had  in 
.ray  youth  ?  The  grand  cause  U  the  good  p^easuib 
of  Ood,  who  dot^  vfaattoever  pleaseth  him.  Tbk 
chief  mecMs  are,  my  const&ntly  rising  at  four  SJat 
about  fifty  years ;  my  gener^y  prea&bing  at  five  in 
th*  morning— one  of  the  most  healtiiy  exercise 
in  Uie  wdiid;  my  never  ^av^ling  lead,  by  sea  dr 
land,  than  four  Hioosand  five  haddred  miles  in  b 
year."  Repeating  the  same  question  &fter  a^the^ 
;^ear  had  «ll^6ed,  bci  added  to  this  list  df  «atticad 
meanst  *<  the  abiHty,  if  «veT  I  -want,  to  sle&p  imi- 
nediately.;  the  sever  losing  a  night's  .steep  in  my 
i^e-;  tw<9  vii^ent  -fevers,  and  two  deep  consump* 
ticHiB;  these,  it  k  true,  were  rough  medicio^; 
Imt  Jtb^  Were  -  of.  admin^le  -service,  causing  ^loy 
.flesh  to  come  again  as  ^e  flesh  «f  a  lictle  etiM. 
May  i  add,  lastly,  evenne^  of  temper :  Ij^/^and 
f^vieve ;  but,  by  Che  grace  of  God,  IJi'et  'at  nothing. 
Sutst^l,  t^  *^p.that 4s  done  t^6n  eai-Oij  Hedo^ 
it  'famself;  and  this  'he  doib'in  aiitrwer  to  iBan^ 
pntycpB." 

.  He  himself  bad  prayed  that  he  might  liotiiyG  to 
be  useless-,  Kbd^extraordiony  vigour  whicltfae 
Ifffsssitved  td  -^^eme  old  ■  age, .  might  w^U'  vaStt 

*  Mr,  Wttity  belicTed  that  die  lue  of  tea  mads  bii  hmd  thalti  tq^ 
beTon  K«  Vm  twentj  yean  old, '  tliat  he  coald  hardljr  write.  He  pub- 
Utbed  aa  euay  againit  tea-drinking,  and  left  it  offdnring  twdn  yMp; 
then,  '  at  the  cloie  of  a  coniumptkiD,"  by  Dr.  Fotha^I't  diMctioiu^ 
he  uied  h  agun,  and  probably  learnt  faoir  nnich  he  had  been  niitakat 
■Btttrihntingill'^CEccti  tetorefrMfaingaiidinaocaot  abaTcn^t,     - 
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him  believe,  that,  in  this  instance,  his  heart's  de- 
sire had  been  granted.  The  seventy-eighth  year 
-of  his  age  found  him,  he  says,  "  by  the  blessing  of 
God,"  just  •  the  same  as  when  he  entered  the 
twenty-eighth.^  and,  upon  entering  his  eightieth, 
he  blessed  God  that  his  time  was  not  labour  and 
sorrow>  and  that  he  found  no  more  infirmities  than 
when  he  was  in  the  flower  of  manhood.  But 
though  this  uncommon  exemption  from  the  bur- 
then of  age  was  vouchsafed  hira,  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  he  should  be  spared  from  iU 
feelings  and  regrets.  The  days  of  his  childhood 
returned  upon  him  when  he  visited  Epworth ;  and, 
taking  a  solitary  walk  in  the  churchyard  of  that 
place,.he  says,  "  1  feJt  the  truth  of '  one  generation 
goetk,  and  another  comelh'  See  how  the  earth 
drops  its  inhabitants',  as  the  tree  drops,  its  leaves !" 
"Wherever  he  went^  his  old  disciples  had  past  away, 
and  other  generations  had  succeeded  in  their  stead ; 
and;  at  the  houses  to  which  he  looked  on  with  plea- 
sure in  the  course  of  his  yearly  rounds,  he^bund 
more  and  more  frequently,  in  every  succeeding  year, 
that  death  had  been  before  him.  Whole  families 
dropt  off  one  by  one,  while  he  continued  still  in  his 
green  old  age,  full  of  liie,  and  activity.and  strength, 
'and  hope,  and  ardour.  Such  griefs  were  felt  by  bim 
less  keenly  than  by  other  men ;  because  every  day 
brought  with  it  to  him  change  of  scene  and  of  per- 
sons ;  and  because,  busy  as  he'was  on  earth,  his  de- 


*  "  III  the  year  1769,"  be  layi,  "  I  weighed  a  hundred  and  fwcnty- 
two  poundi.    Id  I783i  I  wdghed  not  b  pouud  more  or  lus." 
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sires  were  in  heaven.  "  I  bad  hopes,"  says  he,  in 
his  Journal,  "  of  seeing  a  friend  at  Lewisha'm  in  my 
way :  and  so  I  did ;  but  it  was  in  her  coffin.  It  is 
well,  since  she  finished  her  course  with  joy.  In  due 
time  I  shall  see  her  in  glory."  To  one  of  hts'young 
female  correspondents  he  says,  with  melancholy 
anticipation,  "I  sometimes  fear  lest  you  also,  as 
those  I  tenderly  love  generally  have  been,  should 
be  snatched  away.  But  let  us  live  to-day!" 
Many  of  his  most  ardent  and  most  amiable  dis- 
ciples seem  to  have  been  cut  off,  in  the  flower  of 
their  youth,  by  consumption — a  disease  too  fre 
quently  connected  with  what  is  beautiful  in  form, 
anA  intellect,  and  disposition, 

Mr.  Fletcher,  though  a  much  younger  man,  was 
summoned  to  his  reward  before  him.  That  excel- 
lent person  *  lefl  England,  under  all  the  symptoms 


*  la  the  year  IT8B,  Mr.  Wealey  printed  >  letter  written  to  him  from 
France  in  ITTO,  by  Mr.Fletcher,  in  which  the  following  reraBTkable 
pauage  occurs ;  "  A  Kt  of  Free-tbiuken  (great  admiren  of  Volture 
■nd  Roiiiseau,  Bayle,  ami  Mirabeau)  seem  bent  apoa  deitroying  Chriid- 
anity  and  government.  With  one  band,  tays  a  lawyer,  who  iiai  writ- 
ten againtt  them,  they  ibake  the  throne,  and,  with  the  other,  they 
throw  down  the  altar.  If  we  believe  them,  the  world  ii  the  dupe  of 
kingi  and  prieiti;  reli^on  ii  fanaticlEm  and  >uper>t itioa ;  lubordiaa- 
tion  ii  itaTcry  and  tyranny;  Chriitian  morality  ii  abiurd,  unoatural, 
and  impracticable;  and  Chriitiaoity  is  the  roost  bloody  religion  that' 
ever  was.  And  here  it  is  certain,  thst,'by  the  example  of  ChriniBDi, 
to  called,  and  by  our  continual  diiputes,  they  have  a  great  advantage. 
Popery  will  certainly  fall  in  France  in  this  or  the  next  century;  and 
God  will  use  those  vain  men  to  bring  about  a  reformation  here,  as  he 
used  Henry  VIII.  to  do  that  great  work  in  England:  to  the  inadne» 
of  his  enemies  ihall  turn  at  last  to  his  prai»e,  and  to  the  fartheranca 
of  his  kingdom.  .  If  you  ask  what  system  these  men  adopt,  I  answer,' 
that  some  btiild,  upon  deism,  a  morality  founded  upon  self-preHnr- 
ation,  self-interett,  and  self-honour.  Othen  laugh  at  all  morality,  tx- 
cept  that  which  violently  disturbs  socie^;  and  external  (Hilar  it  the 
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of  advanced  comumptioiii  to  I17  the  effect  of  fau 
native  air  >  andt  in  the  iexpectation  of  'deadi,  ad> 
dressed  a  paabxral  letter  at  that  time  to  his  pa^ 
nudiiaiers.'  '*  I  sometimes,"  said  he,  **  feel  a  de- 
aiiB  of  being  buried  where  you  are  buriedi  and 
liaving  my  bones  lie  in  a  coratnon  earthen  bed'  with 
yours.  :  Bnt  I  soon  resign  tiut  wi^ ;  and,  leaving 
likat  particolar  to  ProvideDc^  eXult  in  thinfaiog, 
that  neither  life  nor  death  shall  ever  be  sHe  (while 
webcDgontheCruciiied,  asHehungdntheoro^) 
to  separate  us  irom  Christ  our  head,  nca*  from  tiie 
love  t^  each  other  his  members.'*  His  recovery, 
which  appears  almost  miraculous,  was  ascribed  by 
himself  more  to  eating  plentifully  of  chehries  Juod 
gn^^  than  to  any  other  remedies.  His  friends 
wished  him  to  renuiin  among  them  at  Nybn  :  "  they 
urge  my  being  bom  here,"  said  he,  *'  and  I  re[dy," 
that  I  was  born  again  in  England,  and  therefore 
that  is,  of  course,  the  (country  which  to  me  is  the 
dearer  of  the  two."  He  returned  to  his  parish,  and 
married  Miss  Bosanquet ;  a  woman  perfectly  suited 
to  him  in'age,  temper,  piety,  and  talents.  "  We  are 
two 'poor  invalids,"  said  he,  "who,  between  us, 
make  half  a  labourer.  She  sweetly  helps  me  to 
drink  the  dregs  of  life,  and  to  cany  with  ease  the 
daily  cross."  His  account  of  himself,  after  this 
time,  is  80  beautiful,  that  its  insertion  nught  be 


dacMt  cover  of  bUliiffi}  while  materialiun  it  thdrtyitem."  HeinritM 
■U  Ouiaduig  "  to  do  wbu  the  herdi  do  on  tfac  Swiit  IIH)lInt■ia^  wben 
the  wlna  make  to  attaak  upon  them :  instead  of  goring  one  aootliEr, 
thej  unites  &nn  »  doie  tattaliou,  aod  fitce  the  enemj-  ob  M  sidn." 
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|t^4o^94  htBte,  «y^n  ^f  Mr,  ?IeUih«r  W6ie  a  ku 
impoFtftnt  pdnonage  in  (h«  ^is^y  of  M^tbodiai^ 
"  J  keep  in  my  tfintxy-box^'^  says  l^e^  "  till  ?*to 
yideiue  remove  me :  nay  4(u9iti°9  ^  quit&  suited 
^  my  lit^e  strength.  I  wfly  do  :^  invioh  <>(  as  litU? 
^  {  please*  a<:cor(ling  (o  ^y  we^kn^s  ;  osA  I  havo- 
KQ  ^vantage,  vbic|:t  |  e^n  hfLv^  hq  where  else  in 
si^ch  a  degree :  my  )tttle  ^eld  of  ^c^jo^  it  just  %% 
n^  door,  80  that;,  if  I  happe^q  t(i  overdoi  qyselft  I 
b^ve  but  a  step  from  B)ypi4p>^.  tQ.mybedi  ai)^ 
frq«i  Eoy  bed  to  piy  g^ave.  If  I  ba4  a  body  full  of 
vigcuir,  and  a  purse  fuU  of  Qtoaey,  I  should^  1^ 
well  enough  to  travel  about  as  ^K;  Weslfsy  does  } 
bMt,  as  Providence  does  iK>t  call  me  to  it,  |  readily 
submit.    The  snail  does  best  in  its  sheU." 

This  good  man  die4  in  178^1.  aa4  i^  the  ji€lli 
yfar  of  his  age.  Volumes  b^ve  been  ^led,  an4 
l^e  perpetually  beipg  filled,  ^y  pectari^pR  of  ev^y 
description,  vith  accounts  of  the  behavioMr  9^4 
^iuinphant  hopes  of  the  dying,  all  resembling  ftael^ 
other ;  but  the  circumstances  of  Mr*  Fletcher'a 
4eath  were  as  peculiar  as  those  of  his  life.  He  h^)} 
taken  cold,  an4  a  considerable  degree  of  feve^ 
)iad  been  induced ;  but  no  persuasion  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  stay  from  church  on  the  Sunday,  q^ 
even  to  permit  that  any  part  of  the  service  shouM  b4 
performed  for  him.  It  was  the  will  of  the  Lordi  be 
^id,  that  he  should  go ;  and  he  aspired  hie  wiA 
and  his  friends  that  God  would  strengthen  hifn  ta 
go  through  the  duties  of  the  day.  Before  he  bad 
proceeds  far  in  the  service,  he  grew  pale,  an4 
filtered  in  bis  speech,  and  could  soarcdy  keey 
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himself  from  fainting.  The  congregation  wera 
greatly  affected  and  alarmed;  and  Mrs. Fletcher, 
pressing  tlirough  tli6  crowd,  earnestly  entreated 
him  not  to  persevere  in  what  was  so  evidently  be- 
yond his  strength.  He  recovered,  however,  when 
the  windows  were  opened,  exerted  himself  against 
the  mortal  illness  wliich  he  felt,  went  through  the 
service,  and  preached  with  remarkable  earnestness, 
and  with  not  less  effect,  for  his  parishioners  plainly 
saw  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  After 
the  sermon,  he  walked  to  the  communion-table; 
saying,  **  I  am  going  to  throw  myself  under  the 
wings  of  the  Cherubim,  before  the  Mercy-seat!" 
—  "  Here"  (it  is  his  widow  who  describes  this  last 
extraordinary  effort  of  enthusiastic  devotion^  "  the 
same  distressing  scene  was  renewed,  with  addi- 
tional solemnity.  The  people  were  deeply  afiected 
while  they  beheld  him  ofiering  up  the  last  languid 
remains  of  a  life  that  had  been  lavishly  spent  in 
their  service.  Groans  and  tears  were  on  every 
side.  In  going  through  this  last  part  of  his  duty, 
he  was  exhausted  again  and  again ;  but  his  spi- 
ritual vigour  triumphed  over  his  bodily  weakness. 
After  several  times  sinking  on  the  sacramental 
table,  be  still  resumed  his  sacred  work,  and  cheer- 
fully distributed,  with  his  dying  hand,  the  love- 
memorials  of  his  dying  Lord.  In  the  course  of 
this  concluding  oflrce,  which  he  performed  by 
means  of  the  most  astonishing  exertions,  he  gave 
out  several  verses  of  hymns,  and  delivered  many 
afiectionate  exhortations  to  his  people,  catling  upon 
them,  at  intervals,  to  (%lebrate  the  mercy  of  God 
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ill  short  songs  of  adoration  and  praise.  And  now, 
having  struggled  through  a  service  of  near  four 
hours'  continuance,  he  was  supported,  with  bless- 
ings in  his  mouth,  from  the  altar  to  his  chamber, 
where  he  lay  for  some  time  in  a'  swoon,  and. from 
■  whence  he  never  walked  into  the  world  again." 
Mr.  Fletcher's  nearest  and  dearest  friends  sym- 
pathized entirely  with  him  in  his  devotional  feel . 
ings,  and  therefore  they  seem  never  to  have 
entertained  a  theuglit  that  this  tragedy  may  have 
exasperated  his  disease,,  and  proved  the  direct  oc- 
casion of  his  death.  "  I  besought  the  I.rf>rd,"  says 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  "  if  it  were  his  good  pleasure,  to 
spare  him  to  me  a  little  longer.  But  my  prayer 
seemed  to  have  no  wings ;  and  I  could  not  help 
mingling  continually  therewith.  Lord,  give  me 
perfect  resignation !" 

On  the  Sunday  following  he  died,  and  that  day 
also  was  distinguished  by  circumstances  not  less 
remarkable.  A  supplicatory  hymn  for  his  reco- 
very was  sung  in  the  church ;  and  one  who  was 
present  says,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  burst  of  sorrow  that  accompanied  it  "  The 
whole  village,"  says  his  friend  Mr.  Gilpin,  *•  wore- 
an  air  of  consternation  and  sadness.  Hasty  mes- 
sengers were  passing  to  and  fro,  with  anxious  en- 
quiries- and  confused  reports ;  and  the  members 
of  every  iamily  sate  together  in  silence  that  day, 
awaiting  with  trembling  expectation  the  issue  of 
every  hour."  After  the  evening  service,  several. 
of  the  poor,  who  came  from  a  distance,  and  who 
were  usually  entertained  under  his  roof,  lingered 
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^ut  ^  bouse,  aed  expre6se4  ^  eam«*t  vish 
that  they  might  see  tb^ir  expiring  pastor-  Tbeji' 
deaire  was  granted.  The  ^oor  of  bis  chynber 
was  set  €pen ;  diref:Uy  pppositie  to  which,  he  vas 
fittiBg  iqiright  in  big  bed,  with  the  curtains  hb- 
dnwD,  "  unaltered  iq  hif  usual  v^veiaUe  fl^OT- 
aoce;''  «nd  they  passed  along  the  gallery  Q^e  by  po^ 
pauyiog  as  they  pai^sed  by  the  do^r,  ^  Ipok  ifpoB  hjai 
for  the  last  time.  A  few  hour^  afle^  this  extraor* 
dinary  sceqe  he  breathed  hi^  last,  wi^Qut  ^  Eti%- 
gle  er  a  gi^an.  in  perf<pct  peace,  apd  ip  the  fuUiWH 
9f  faith  vod  of  h^>e.  Such  was  the  deadi  of  Jem 
Guillftume  de  la  Flechere,  or  as  be  iqay  more  pn^- 
perly  be  designated,  in  this  his  adcq>ted  c^uoli;, 
Fletcher  of  Madeley,  a  fnan  ^f  whom  Met|iodina 
qtaywell  beprQudasthe  most  able  of  its  defeodea; 
and  whom  the  Church  of  England  m^y  hqld  in  ho- 
Bourable  remembrance,  as  one  c^  the  mgst  pians 
and  ^i:ellept  of  her  sons.  "  I  was  intiipiatfily 
aequfint^  vith  him,**  ^ys  Afr.  Wesley,  <*  for 
above  thir^  years.  I  conversed  with  bim  fnon* 
ing,  UQon,  and  night,  without  the  least  resnv)^ 
during  a  j^Himey  of  mapy  hundred  miles :  aad  ja 
all  that  time  I  never  he^  him  qieak  one 
per  wmd,  nor  a»w  him  dp  aq -improper 
Many  exemplary  ipeq  h»ve  I  knowq,  hxAy  in  heait 
and  life,  within  fourscore  yeqrs ;  but  ope  eqofl  t/f 
him  I  have  pot  known :  one  so  inwardly  and  qi4- 
wardly  devoted  to  God,  so  unfalame^bje  t^  rhaiactfr 
in  every  respect,  I  have  not  foupd,  either  in  £iin^ 
or  America.  Nor  do  J  expect  to  ^nd  afu^ber  i^cii 
on  this  side  of  ^emity." 
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■  ^We^y  thought,  that  if  Mr-  Fletehef*a  friends 
bud  BOt  difwutdod  htm  from  coittinuiog  that  conrae 
of  itweranpy  which  he  beigao.  in  bis  comfwiy.  it 
ivquld  bav9  made  bio)  «  8tr(»)g  auD^  And  that* 
filer  bis  health  yras  restored  by  bi«  native  air* 
and  confirmed  by  bis  fife's  constanli  <»n,  if  "  h9 
bad  used  this  health  jn  tiftvelling  all  over  the 
kingdom  five  or  six*  or  sQveii  mo^nthv  every  year* 
(forybich  never  was  man  more  eminently  quali. 
fied,  no,  not  Mr.  Whitefield  himself)  be  WQuld 
have  dcme  more  good  than  any  other  man  in  ^gr 
land.  I  cannot  doubt,"  he  adds*  "  but  tfaia  would 
have  been  the.  jnoiti  excellent  way."  }t  bad  beea 
Jifr.  Wesley's  hope,  at  one  time,  that  attfix  bis  death* 
Mr.  Fletcher  would  succeed  to  l^&t^remaf:^  of  the 
spiritual  dominion  wbicb  be  bad  established^  ltfr> 
Fletcher  was  qualified  for  the  succession  by  his 
tbproggh  disregard  <>f  >vprldly  advantages,  bis  perfect 
piety,  his  devotedqess  to  the  people  Among  -whom 
he  ministered,  his  a£&ble  nianner,  and  bi^  p<^ular 
and  persuasive  oratory, — qualifications  in  which  be 
was  not  inferior  tp  Wesley  himself.  But  be  bad 
neither  the  ambition,  nor  the;  flexibility  of  Mr. 
We^ey  ;  be  ^ould  not  h^ve  known  how  to  rule, 
por  h<>w  to  yield  a^.h^  did:  holiness  with  him  was 
all  in  all.  Wesley  bad  the  temper  and  talents  of 
a  statesman:'  in  Uie  R(»uish  Church  he  would 
bav«  been  the,  general,  if  not  the  founder,  of  an 
Of  der  J  or  might  hftve  held  a  distinguished  place 
ip  bistpry,  as  a  cardinal  or  a  pope.  Fletcher*  ia 
any  communion,  would  have  been  a  saint. 
Mr.  Wesley  atill  continued  to  be  the  same  mv- 
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vellous  old  man.  No  one  who  saw  him,  even  ca- 
sually, in  his  old  age,  can  have  forgotten  his  ve- 
nerable appearance.  His  face  was  .  remarkably 
fine;  his  complexion  fresh  to  the  last  week  of  his 
life ;  his  eye  quick,  and  keen,  and  active.  When 
you  met  him  in  the  street  of  a  crowded  city,  he 
attracted  notice,  not  only  by  his  band  and  cassock, 
and  his  long  hair,  white  and  bright  as  silver,  but 
by  his  pace  and  manner,  both  indicating  that  all  his 
minutes  were  numbered,  and  that  not  one  was  to  be 
lost.-  "  Though  I  am  always  in  haste,"  lie  says  of 
himself,  "  I  am  never  in  a  hurry ;  because  I  never 
undertake  any  more  work  than  I  can  go  through 
with  perfect  calmness  of  spirit.  It  is  true,  I  travel 
four  or'five  thousand  miles  in  a  year;  but  I  gene- 
rally travel  alone  in  my  carriage,  and,  consequently^ 
am  as  retired  ten  hours  a-day  as  if  I  were  in  a 
wilderness.  On  other  days,  I  never  spend  less 
'  than  three  hours  (frequently  ten  or  twelve)  in 
the  day,  alone.  So  there  are  few  persons  who 
spend  so  many  hours  secluded  from  all  company." 
Thus  it  was  that  he  found  time  to  read  much,  and 
write  voluminously.  Arter  his  eightieth  year,  he 
went  twice  to  Holland,  a  country  in  which  Me- 
thodism, as  Quakerism  had  done  before  it,  met 
with  a  certain  degree  of  success.  Upon  complet- 
ing his  eighty-second  year,  he  says,  "  is  any  thing 
too  hard  for  God  ?  It  is  now  eleven  ypars  since  I 
have  felt  any  such  thing  as  weariness.  Many  times  I 
speak  till  my  voice  fails,  and  I  can  speak  no  longer. 
Frequently  I  walk  till  my  strength  falls,  and  I  can 
walk  no  farther ;  yet,  even  then,  I  feel  no  sensation 
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of  weariness,'  but  am  perfectly  easy  from  head  to 
foot.  .  I  dare  hot  impute  this  to  natural  causes. 
It  is  the  will  of  God."  A  year  afterwards  he  says, 
"  I  am  a  wonder  to  myself!  I  am  never  tired  (such 
is  the  goodness  of  God),  either  with  writing,  preach- 
ing,  or  travelling.  One  natural  cause,  undoubtedly, 
is,  my  continual  exercise,  and  change  of  air.  How 
the  tatter  contributes  to  health  I  know  not ;  but 
certainly  it  does."  In  his  eighty-fourth  year,  he 
first  began  to  feel  decay  j  and,  upon  commencing 
his  eighty-fifth,  he  observes,  "  I  am  not  so  agile  as 
I  was  in  times  past ;  I  do  not  run  or  walk  so  fast 
as  I  did.  My  sight  is  a  little  decayed.  My  left 
eye  is  grown  dim,  and  hardly  serves  me  to  read. 
I  have  daily  some  pain  in  the  ball  of  my  right  eye, 
as  also,  in  my  right  temple  (occasioned  by  a  blo"w 
received  some  months  since),  and  in  my  right 
shoulder  and  arm,  which  I  impute  partly  to  a  sprain, 
uid  partly  to  the  rheumatism.  I  find,  likewise, 
some  decay  in  my  memory  with  regard  to  names  and 
things  lately  past ;  but  not  at  all  with  regard  to 
what  1  have  read  or  heard  twenty,  forty,  or  sixty 
years  ago.  Neither  do  I  find  any  decay  in  my  hear- 
ing, smell,  taste,  or  appetite,  (though  I  want  but  a 
third  part  of  the  food  I  did  once,)  nor  do  I.  feel 
any  such  thing  as  weariness,  either  in  travelling  or 
preaching.  And  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  decay 
in  writing  sermons,  which  I  do  as  readily,  and,  I 
believe,  as  correctly  as  ever."  He  acknowledged, 
therefore,  that  be  had  cause  to  praise  God  for  bodily, 
as  well  as. spiritual  blessings^  and  that  he  had  suf. 
fered  little,  as  yet,  by  **  the  rush  of  numerous  years." 
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Other  pei^ons  pe^cetred  his  groviog  s^eiAnen* 
before  hie  was  thus  aware  of  it  himself;  ihe  mat 
marked  aytoptom  was  that  of  a  frequent  diapositioA 
to  sleep  during  the  day.  He  bad  always  been  sij)t 
td  He  down  aod  sleep  almost  at  wiU,  Hke  s  latFi 
ammal,  or  a  man  in  little  better. than  an  animd 
state,— tA  coDsequebce,  probably,  of  the  izEcessaBt 
activity  of  his  life:  this  he  lumself  rightly  mc- 
counted  one  of  the  causes  of  his  excelleAi  healtii« 
and  it  was,  doubtless,  a  cousequence  cf  it  cdboE 
but  th^ioTolutltaiy  slumbers  which  Came  upon 
him  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  were  indicatMttt 
that  the  machine  was  wflariag  Mrt,  and  would  sd«b 
oome  to  a  stop.  In  1788,  he  lost  Ms  brotber 
Gharie^  who,  during  many  yeais,  had  been  Jiik 
setdous  coadjutor,  and,  through  life,  -his  faithfid 
and  afieationate  friend.  latterly  dwir  opiQioas 
had  di^red.  Charles  saw  the  eril  tindracy  of 
soitie  jpart  of  the  dUcipline^  :and  did  .not  Imitate 
to  say  that  be  abominated  the  baad-m«etiBgs, 
whilch  be  had 'fonnerly approved;  and,  adhering 
fotthfuily  himself  to  the  ciukrch,  be  regretted  tbc 
sepatatioa  which  he  foresaw,  and  disapproved  -of 
Joha's  conduct,  in  taking  stq>s  which  manifestly 
teoded  %o  facilitate  it.  Indeed,  .Mr.  Wesley  hud 
aude,  at  last,  all  these  pretensions  by  wjtidiiie  hud 
ferratarly  excused  himself;  and,  in  the  year  t;^ 
trith  the  -assistance  of  two  of  hcs  clerical  comIjU'- 
tors,  MF.'Cmighton  and  l!t(f..F6ard  Dickanwo,  -bt 
ordained  two  ef  bis  preaoirars,  And  :coiMwaMtcd 
MatW.a  bishi^  or  superitxtetrdcnit.  Sat  itbis  'db- 
tiidcd  ditttraweof  cfinionprbduotAiwditfHhtftitm 
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of  kne  between  th6  t*d  brothers.  Tlwy  had 
agreed  to  AifSsr ;  and,  to  the  laat,  J&ha  waa  ii(>t 
iborfe  jeabiis  of  his  own  authority,  than  Charted 
Was  tolicitoui  t^at  he  ihdttJd  preserve  it.  •■  Kjeep 
it  while  yon  live,*'  he  said,  "  and  aller  yoQr  dtttdi, 
(&/»^  dignibti,  OT  rather,  ■dtgnioHhtu.  Y«u  cannot 
Settle  the  Recession :  ^(>u  canndt  divine  h6W  Goi. 
•itill  s^le  it."  Gharies,  thou^  he  attained  Vo  hh 
eightieth  year,  was  a  valetudinarian  through  the 
greatest  part  i^his  Mft,  in  Consequence  it  is  believed, 
of  faavtag  injured  his  constitution  by  tilose  applica- 
tion and  excessive  abstinence  at  Oxfofd.  He  had 
*Waysiireaded  the  act  irf" dying  j  and  his  prayer  tr^ 
that  Ood  WonM  grant  him  patience  and  an  easy 
'd^ath.  A  calmer  frame  of  niind,  and  an  eaner  p>aS- 
"i&ge,  coold  not  have  been  gt-qmted  him  i  tiie  powsv 
df  life  were  fkii^y  frorn  out,  and,  withbut-atiy  dift*' 
Ca^e,  he  fell  efsleep.  Byhis  own  desire  he  wu  buHied, 
tibt  in  his'brother's  buryingi-grourid,  becaufte  it 'was 
tmt  cdnsecr^ted,  but  in  the  dhirchyard  tif  Mtfp^^e- 
Vone,  the  jiarish  in  which  he  resided  ^  saA  his  ptdl 
Mras  supported  by  eight  clergyMcfn  of  the  Church 
(rf  England. 

h  Was  reported  thiElt  Charges  had  -said,  his  im- 
'  ther  Avbuld  not  otitiiVe  fiim  ttore  l^an-it  yettr.  The 
'^clictiot  Might  havis  bc«n  hazarded  with  wffi- 
tient  likelihood  t^f  its  fulffliAent;  "Sstr  Sd^A  mia 
ihen  drawhig  "near  the  grave.  Upon  h^  ^htf- 
siitth  birthday,  he  Says,  "  I  •nofw  fed  I  grow  elfl. 
lily  sight  is  decayed,  90  that  I  Cannot  read  a  btfall 
print,  unlete  in  a  strong  light.  My  strength  is^- 
'Cttyedi;  io  that  1  W^'tnMh  ■slower  than  J  tHd 
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some  years  since.  My  niepiory  of  names,  whether 
of  persons  or  places,  is  decayed,  till  I  stop  a  tittle 
to  recollect  them.  Wliat  I  should  be  afraid  of  is, 
if  I  took  thought  for  the  morrow,  that  my  body 
should  weigh  down,  my  ,paind,  and  create  either 
stubbornness, .  by  the.4g::i;eage  of  my  understand^ 
jng,  or  peevishness,  by  the  increase  of  bodily  in- 
firmities. But  thou  shalt  answer  for  me,  O  hard, 
my  God!"  .  His  strength* now  diminished  so  much, 
that  he  found  it  difBcult  to  preach  nv}r,e  tha? 
twice  a-day  j  and.  for  many  weeks  he  abstained  from 
bis  five  o'clock  morning  sermons,  because  a  slow 
anfl'Settled  fever  parched  his  mouth.  Finding 
hiigself  a  little  better,  he  resumed  the  practice* 
and.hopedto  hold  on  a  little  longer;  but,  ^t  the 
beginning  of  the.year  1790,  he  writes,  V  I  am  uaw 
a/^  old  man,,  decayed  from  head  to  foot.  .  Jdy^yefi 
.are  dim, ;  my  right  hand  ^bak^  much ;  my,  moutji 
is  hot  and  dry  every  morning;  I  have  a  lingenng 
fever  almpst  everyday;  my  motion  is  wefdc  and 
plow,  .However,  blessed  be  God  !  i  do. not  slack 
■ray  labours:  I. can  preach  and  write  still."  In 
the  middle  of  the  same  year,  he  closed  his  cash 
apcount-book  with  the  following  words,  \rritten 
with  a  tremulous  hand,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  le^ble: 
"For  upwards  of  eighty-six  years  I  have  kept  mj 
^(counts,  ex^tly :  I  will  not  attempt  it  any  longer, 
being  satisfied  with  the  continual  conviction,  tliat 
[save  all  I  can,  .and  give  all  I  can ;  that  is,,  all  I 
have..'' .  jHis  strength  was  now  quite  gone,  and, no 
gtas^s  would  help  his  sight.  ".But  I  fepl  no 
pain,'*  he  saya,  "  from  head  to  foot ;  on^,  it^eema^ 
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ottture  is  exhausted*  and,  humanly  jipeaking,  will 
sink  more  and, more,  till 

The  wearjr  iprings  of  lib  (Uod  itill  at  iMt," 

On  the  Ist  of  February,  1791*  he  wrote  his  last 
letter  to  America.  It  shows  how  9nzioiu  he  was 
that  his  foHowera  should  coDsider ,  themselves  as 
one  united  body.  "  See,"  said  he,  '*  that  you 
never  give  {4aoe  to  one  thouf^t  of  s^iarating  from 
your  brethren  in  Europe.  Lose  no  oi^rtunity  cf 
declaring  to  all  men,  that  the  Methodists  are  one 
peqtie  in  all  the  world,  and  that  it  is  their  full  de- 
termination «o  to  continue."  He  expressed,  also, 
a  sense  that  his  hour  was  almost  come.  *'  Those 
that  desire  to  write,",  said  he,  *<  or  say  any  thing  to 
me,  have  no  time  to  lose ;  for  time  has  shaken  me 
i^  the  handt  md. death  is  not  far  foAimf:"— words 
which  bis  father  had  used  in  one  of  the  last  letters 
that  he  addressed  to  his  sons  at  Oxford.  On 
the  17th  c^'that  month,  he  took  cold  after  preach- 
ing at  Lambeth.  For  some  days  he  struggled 
against  an  increasing  fever,  and  continued  to 
preach  till  the  Wednesday  following,  when  he 
delivered  bi^  last  sermon.  From  that  time  he 
became  daily,  weaker  and  mcwe  lethargic,  and,  on 
the  3d  of  March,  he  died  in  peace ;  bemg  in  the 
eighty-e^hth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  -sixty-fifth 
pf  his  ministry. 

puruig  his  illness  he  said,  **  Let  me  be  buried  in 
nothing  but  what  is  woollen ;  and  let  my  corpse 
be  carried  in  my  coffin  into  the  chapel."  Some 
ye:U8  before,  he  had  prqured  a  vault  for  himself 
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UhI  for  those  it&enrat  preachers  who  might  die  M 
London.  In  his  wilt  he  directed,  thtit  six  poor 
men  should  have  twenty  shillings  each  for  canning 
his  body  to  the  grave;  "  for  I  particularly  de- 
sire," iaid  lie,  ^  there  may  be  no  heai^e,  no  coacfa, 
no  escutcheon^  no  pomp  e^ccept  the  tears  c^  them 
that  loved  tne,  and  are  following  me  to  Abraham's 
bosom.  I- solemnly  adjure  Tny-feKeeutors,  in  the 
name  of  Ood,  punctually  to  observe  this."  At 
the  desire  of  many  of  his  friends,  his  body  was 
can'ied  into  tiie  chapel  the  day  preceding  the  in- 
terment, and  there  lay  in  a  ktnd-of  state  becoming 
the  person,  dressed  in  his  clerical  habit,  with  gown, 
cassock,  and  band;  the  old  clerical  cap  «n  his 
head,  a  Kble  in  one  hand,'  and  a  white  hand- 
kerdiief  in  the  other,  llie  face  was  placid;  and 
the  expression  which  death  had  fljied  npon-lns 
venerable  feature^  was  that  of  «  serefie  wid  hea- 
venly unfle.  Hie  crowds  who  flocked  to  see  hnn 
were  so  great,  that  it  was  thought  prudoit^  fbr 
fear  of  accidents,  to^  accelerate  •  the  futtenti,  and 
perform  it  between  iive  and  six  in  the  mMidng. 
The  intelligence,  however,  .could  not  be  kept 
entirely  secret,  and  several  hundred  persons  at- 
tended at  that  unusual  hour.  Mi-.  Ricliardsdn, 
who  peilbrmed  the.  service  had  been  one  of  his 
preachers  almost  thirty  years.  When  he  came 
to  that  part  of  the  service,  "  Forasmuch  as  it  liath 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  unto  himseir  the 
soul  of  our  dear  brotlier,"  his  voice  changed,  and 
he  substituted  the  \iOTdi  Jbtker ;  and  the  feding 
with  which  he  did  this  was  slich,  that  the  congre- 
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^fUiaa,  wfao  weresbedtUiig  aJieot  tears»  liunt  at 
oDce  iato  loud  weeping. 

Mr.  Wesley  left  no  other  property  beliind  him 
thaa  the  c«pyright  and  current  editioos  of  his 
worlo,  and  this  be  bequeathed  to  the  me  of  the 
CannectieB  after  his  debis  should  have  been  paid. 
Theie  was  a  .debt  of.  one  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds  to  the.  fiunily  of  his  brother  Charles  i  and 
he  had  draws  also  for  some  yean  upon  the  fund 
for  Mipefannuated  preachers,  to  support  those  who 
were  in  fuU  employment.  When  he  was  told  that 
some  persons  murmured  at  thiSr  he  used  to  an- 
swer **  what  can  I  do  ?  nust  the  work  stand  still  ? 
the  men  and  their  Amiiies  cannot  starve.  I  have 
no  money.  Here  it  is;  we  must  use  it;  it  is  for 
the  Lwd's  work."  '  The  money  thus  a[^}topnated 
and  the  interest  due  upon  it,  amounted  to  a  eira- 
siderable  sun.  In  building  clu^id^  also,  the  eB> 
penaea  <tf  the  Connection  outran  its  means,  so  thiA 
-its  finances  were  left  in  an  embarrassed  state.  The 
aumber  of  his.  preachers  at  the  time  of  his  death 
auotated  ia  tite  British  dominions  to.dl3,ia  the 
United  States  to  198,  the  number  of  members  in 
the  British  dominions  was  76^9^t  in  the  United 
States,  e7,6^i- 


Such  was  Uie  Ufi^  and  such  the  labours  of  John 
Weal^ }  a  man  of  great  views,  great  eneigy,  and 
great  virtues.  That  he  awakened  a  zealous  spirit, 
not  only  in  his  own  community,  but  in  a  Church 
which  needed  somethiiqc  to  quicken  it*  is  ackoow- 
o  o  8 
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ledged  by  the  members  of  that  Church  itself  •,  thaf. 
he  encouraged  enthusiasm  and  ex^vagance,  lent 
a  ready  ear  to  false  and  inrposKible  relations,  and 
spread  superstition  as  well  as  piety,  would  hardly 
be  denied  by  the  candid  and  judicious  ammig  hia 
own  people.  In  its  immediate  effects  the  powerful 
principle  of  religion,  which  he  and  -his  preachers 
difliBed,iias  reclaimed  many  from  a  course  c^  atf, 
hat  .flufiparted  many  is  poverty,  sickness,  and  al^c- 
tian,  «nd.  has  imparted  to  many  a  triumphant  ;j|oy 
:in  deatli.  What  "Wesley  says  of, the  miiActes 
wrought  at  the  tonib  of  the  Alib6  Paris,  may  fitly 
^be  applied  here;  **  In  many  of  these  instance!, 
I  see  great  superstition,  as  well  as  stroqg  iaith: 
-liat  God  Jnakes  allowance  for  invincible  ignpr- 
.axux,  and  blesses  the  faith,  ndtwithitanding  the 
supeiBtilion:"  Concerning  the  geoeral  and  re* 
■motar  consequences  •!'  Methodism,  opiniotu  will 
diflec  .  They  wibo  consider  the  wide-qireading 
schism  to  whidi  it  has  led,  and  who  know  that  the 
welfare  of  the  cAuntryis  vitally  connected  with  its 
church-estabiiAraent,  may  think  that  the  evil  over- 
balances the  good.  But  the  good  may  endure  and 
tiie  evil  be  only  for  a  time.  In  eveiy  other  sect 
there  is  an  inhoent  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Chiirdt 
of  England,  too  oflen  aud  too  naturally  connected 
with  diseased  political  opinions.  So  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  and  so  it  wilt  continue  to  be,  as  long  a* 
'  those,  sects  endure.  But  Methodism  ia  free  from 
this.  The  extravagancies  which  accompanied  its 
growth  are  no  longer  encouraged,  and  will  alto- 
gether be  discotmtenanced,  as  their  real  nature  is 
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understood.  This  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  that  it  slwuld  purity  itself 
gradually  from  whatever  is  objectionable  in  its  in- 
stitutions. Nor  is  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  rea- 
sonable Iiopc,  that  conforming  itself  to  the  onginid 
intention  of  its  founders,  it  may  again  draw  to- 
wards the  estabtishment  from  which  it  has  seceded, 
and  deserve  to  be  recognized  as  an  auxiliary  insti- 
tution, its  ministers  being  analogoi^s  to  the  regulars, 
and  its  members  to  the  tcrtiaries  and  various  coofra- 
tcrnities  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  obstacles  to 
this  are  surety  not  insuperable,  perhaps  not  so  diffi- 
cult as  they  may  appear.  And  were  this  effected, 
John  Wesley  would  then  be  ranked*  not  only 
among  the  most  remarkable  and  influential  men. of 
his  age,  but  among  the  great  benefactors  of  bu 
country  and  his  kind. 
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NOTE  I.     Page  27. 

Cbarles  WeAeif  accused  <^  prmfing  Jar  the  Prelettder, 

M.  HATE  rend  sMoewbere  &  more  coihicaI  blunder  upon 
this  subject :  a  preacher  reading  in  Jeremiah,  x.  22,,  "  Be- 
hold the  nmse  of  the  bruit  is  come,  and  a  great  com- 
motioa  from  the  Na-th  couiitiy,"  Uxik  it  for  granted  that 
the  rebellion  in  Scotland  was  meant,  and  that  the  Invte 
was  the  Pretender. 

NOTE  n.     Page  7S. 

Lmf  Preachers. 

The  qoestioo  whether,  in  the  ancient  Church,  taynwa 
were  ever  allowed  by  authtnity  to  make  seraums  to  tbe 
pet^le,  is  inrestigated  by  Bingham  with  his  usual  eru- 
dition.. *'  That  they  did  it  in  a  private  way,  as  catechists, 
in  thdr  catechetick  scbods,  at  Alexandria  and  other  places, 
there  is  no  que»ti<m.  For  Origen  read  lectures  in  the  ca- 
techetick schocd  of.  Alexandria,  before  he  was  in  orders, 
,  by  the  appointment  of  Demetrius ;  and  St  Jerome  says, 
there  was  a  long  succession  of  fomous  men  in  that  sdiool, 
who  were  called  ecclesiastical  doctors  upon  that  account. 
But  tlus  was  a  di^rent  thing  from  their  public  preaching 
in  the  church.  Yet  in  some  cases  a  spedal  commission 
was  given  to  a  layman  to  preach,  and  then  he  might  do  it 
by  the  authority  of  the  bishop's  coaunissiou  for  that  time. 
Thus  Eusebius  says,  Origen  was  approved  by  Alexatider, 
Inshop  of  Jerustdem,  and  Theotistus  of  Cfcsarea,  to  preach 
and  expound  the  Scriptures  publicly  in  the  church,  when 
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he  was  oiily  a  Uymao.  And  when  Danetrinsof  Alii^<i« 
made  a  remoostnmce  against  this,  as  an  ioaavatiaa  Am 
had  nercr  bees  seen  or  beani  of  before,  that  a  imjwa^ 
sboold  pieadi  to  tbe  people  in  tbe  praence  of  Iwfaiipfc 
Alexander  re[died  in  a  Irttar,  and  told  him  be  wa  mmtk 
inislaken ;  for  it  was  ah  unul  thiofc  in  many  places,  wbor 
mm  were  well  qualified  to  edify  tbe  bretliien,  for  bwhap* 
to  intreat  them  to  preach  to  the  people." -^AiUi^nties  tf' 
the  Ckridlan  Chttrci.  Imok  xiv.  ch.  4.  $  4. 

NOTE  III.    F^  109. 

TTumatOliven, 

*•  Fm(  four  or  Rtc  years,"  says  this  person,  "  I  *■» 
greatly  entangled  with  a  fonner^  daughter,  whose  stater 
was  married  to  Sir  I.  P.  of  X — ^wt — n,  in  that  ctxmbT- 
What 

*  StnngeiercneoThuBiMhlcd'' 

for  cme  sister  was  wooed  by,  and  married  to  a  baimet, 
who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  foiest  men  in  tbe  coodIit. 
'When  she  died,  Sr  I.  was  almost  distracted.  Pkvsmly 
alter  her  foneral,  hepublidiedanelegToaberorathouaad 
verses !  For  some  time  he  daily  Tinted  bo-  in  ho-  raak. 
and  at  last  took  her  op^  and  kqit  her  in  bis  bed-cbaaibcf' 
for  several  years. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  her  sister,  who  was  but  little  infenoc 
in  perscHi,  f^  into  the  hands  of  a  meet  insignificant  yo^g 
man,  who  was  a  means  of  drhing  her  almost  to  an  imtim^ 
end." 

Tbe  Baronet  whom  Olivers  alludes  to  was  prt^iahly  Sir 
John  Price  of  Bucklnnd.  A  certain  Bridget  Boetock  wa> 
lamoos  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  in  bis  timc^  for  pufoiw 
ing  wonderfol  cures,  and  he  applied  to  her  to  raise  his  wife 
from  the  dead.  His  letters  upon  th^  extraordinoir  M^jtxt 
may  he  fomid  in  the  Monthly  Magan'nc,  vol.  xxvi  f^  30. 
91.    The  person  by  wh<Ha  thvy  were  commuiucBl«l  to  tbM 
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)ourMl  says,  that  they  exposed  the  writer  to  the  severest 
rkKcule ;  bnt  in  any  good  mmd  they  would  rather  excite 
'  cmnpassioii.  Sir  John  fiiliy  Mieved  thxt  this  womnn 
coolA  work  miracles,  and  reasoning  upon  that  belief  be 
'qiplied  to  her  in  fall  fitith. 

NOTE  IV.     Page  124.  ' 
fV/tat  Haime  saw  -was  cerlainbf  a  biutard. 

**  The  following  very  curious  and  auUientic  account  of 
two  bustards,  was  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  the  year  1805,  by  Mr.  Tucker,  Scliwl-marter  at  Tils- 
liead.  '  A  man, '  about  four  lo'clock  in  the  morning,  on 
some  day  in  June,  1801,  was  coming  from  Tinhead  to 
Tilshead,  when  near  a  place  called  Askings  Penning,  one 
mile  irom  Tilshead,  he  saw  over  lib  head  a  large  bird, 
whicli  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  bustard.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded &!',  before  it  lifted  on  the  ground,  immediately 
before  his  liorse,  which  it  indicated  an  inclination  to  attack, 
and  in  tiict  very  soon  began  the  onset.  The  man  alighted, 
and  getting  hold  of  the  bird,  endeavoured  to  secure  it ;  and 
after  struggling  with  it  nearly  an  hour  succeeded,  and 
brought  it  alive  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  at  Tilshead, 
where  it  continued  till  the  month  of  August,  when  it  was 
sold  to  Lord  Temple  for  the  sum  of  thirty-one  guineas. 

"  About  a  fortnight  subsequent  to  tlie  taking  this  bustard, 
Mr.  Grant,  a  farmer  residing  at  Tilshead,  returning  from 
Warminster  market,  was  attacked  in  a  similar  manner  near 
Ttlshead  Lodge,  by  another  bird  of  the  same  species.  Hiir 
horse  being  spirited,  took  fright  and  ran  oS^  wliich  obliged 
Mr.  Grant  to  relinquish  his  design  of  endeavouring  to  take 
the  bird.  The  ciituinstance  of  two  birds  (whose  nature 
has  been  always  considered,  like  that  of  a  turkey,  domestic) 
attacking  a  man  and  horse,  is  so  very  stn^lar,  tliat  it  de- 
secves  recording ;  and  particularly  as  it  is  probably  the  last 
record  we  shall  find  of  the  existence  of  this  bird  upon  our 
downs."  —  i'iV  Rkhard  Haarc'x  AncUiU  IVUlshirct  p.  94. 
Note. 
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Tb«  Inrds  cerUinly  had  their  nest  near,  and  there  a 
nothing  more  wonderAil  in  the  ftct,  than  what  every  sporta- 
man  has  seen  in  the  partridge,  when  the  mother  attempts 
to  dnnr  him  away  fh>m  her  young.  But  it  was  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  I  recoHected  this  anecdote  in  readiifg 
the  Life  of  John  Haime,  not  merely  ns  explaining  the  in- 
ddent  in  the  text,  but  as  proving  his  veracity;  for  un- 
doi^itedly,  without  this  explanation,  many  readers  would 
have  supposed  tlie  story  to  be  a  mere  falsehood,  which 
would  have  disCTedited  the  writer's  testimony  in  every  other 
part  of  hisnarration. 

NOTE  V.     Page  170. 

T7te  renewal  of  the  image  of  God  in  the  heart  ^  nux. 

Mr.  Toplady  has  a  curious  paper  upon' this  sulject. 

"  When  a  portrait  painter  takes  a  likeness,  there  must  be 
an  original  fitmi  whom  to  take  it.  Here  the  original  are 
God)  and  Christ  *  When  I  awake  up  after  thy  like- 
ness,' 8tc.;  and,  we  are  *  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  his  Son.' 

"  The  painter  chooses  the  materials  on  which  he  will  de- 
lineate his  piece.  '  There'are  p^ntings  on  wood,  <h)  gloss, 
on  metals,  on  ivory,  aa  canvass.  So  Ood  chooses  and 
selects  the  persons,  on  whom  his  uncreated  spirit  sBaQ, 
with  the  pencil  of  effectual  grace,  re-delmeate  that  holy 
likeness  which  Adam  lost  Among  these  are  some,  whose 
natural  capacities,  and  acquired  improveineiits,  are  not  of 
the  first  rate :  there  tlie  image  of  God  is  painted  on  wood. 
Others  of  God's  pct^le  have  not  those  cjuick  sensibilities^ 
and  poignant  ftelings,  by  which  many  ore  distinguish^ : 
diere  the  Holy  Spirit's  punting  is  on  marble.  Others'arc 
permitied  to  fell  from  the  drdoiu-  of  their  finit  luve,  and  to 
deviate  froAi  their  litedlkstness :  there  the  Holy  Spirit  paiiilit 
OB.  glass,  which,  perhaps^  the  first  stone  of  temfrtation  miay 
injure.  But  tlie  Celestial'  Artist  mil,  in  time,  rc)mir  iJhuje 
breadies,  and  restore  the  frail,  brittle  Christian,  to  bis 
original  enjoyments,  and  to  more  than  his  original  purity; 
and,  what  may  seem  truly  wonderliil,  Diviue  Grace  restores 
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'  the  picbire  hj  breaking  it  over  ag»n.  It  is  the  twd^ni- 
heaited  ainner  to  whom  God  wiU  impait  the  com^rts  of 
salvation. 

'*  The  ancients  painted  only  in  watCT-oolours ;  but  de 
moderns  (from  about  A.  D.  1330)  have  added  bemty  and 
durability  to  their  pictures,  bj  puntiog  them  in  <mI,  Ap- 
[dicable  to  hypocrites  asd  true  believers.  An  hypocrite 
may  outwardly  bear  something  that  reGemblea  the  image 
of  God;  but  it  is  only  in  fresco,  or  water-ctdours,  which 
do  not  last ;  and  are,  at  best,  laid  on  by  the  hand  of  disst- 
mnlatiun.  But  (if  I  may  accommodate  ao&miUar  on  idea  to 
so  high  a  sut^ect)  th^  Holy  Spirit  paints  in  oil ;  he  acoun- 
panies  his  work  Mth  unction  and  with  power;  and  hence  it 
shall  be  crowned  with  honours,  and  praise,  and  glory,  at 
Chrises  «}tpearing."^ 

The  remaiader  of  the  pi^r  is  left  apponie. 

NOTE  VI.     PsgelVl. 

T^e  New  Sirth. 

"The  ground  aiid  rea^cm  of  the  expreasion,"  says  Wedey, 
-"  Bxe  easy  to  be  understood-  When, we  undevgothis  great 
change,  we  may,  with  much  propriety,  .be  said  to  be  btm 
'^gain,  because  there  is  so  near  a  resemblance  betecen  the 
tircumstancra  of  the  natural  and  of  tbequrituai  biith ;  as 
that  to  consider  ^  circnmstant;^  of  the  natoial  birth,  is 
the  most  ea^.  way  po  understand  the  j^ritoal. 

"  The  c^ild  which  is  not  yet  bom  subsists  indeed  hf  tlM 
ojr,  as  does  every  thing  which  has  li&,  but  feels  it  not,  nor 
anything  else  unless  in  a  very  dull  and  imper&ct  aiwUKr. 
It  hear^  littlfe,  if  at  all,  the  organs  of  heaiing  beiftg- as  y«t 
closed  up.  It  sees  nothing,  having  its  eyes  ftst  shirt,  and 
being  surrounded  with  utter  darkness.  Tbere  are,  it  may 
be,  some  fiunt  b^iimiings  of  life,  when  the  .dme  c^  its  UiA 
draws  nigh  y  and  some  motion  consequent  diereoo,  whereby 
it  is  distbguished  from  a  mer&  mass  <^  matter.  But  it  -hw 
no  senses:  nil  these  avenues  of  the  soul  are  hitherto  quite 
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shut  Hp.  Of  consequence  U  has  scitfcdy  aia^  interroune 
with  diU  visible  world;  nor  any  knowledge,  or  «moeptio>, 
or  idea,  of  the  things  that  occur  therein.  .' 

"  The  reason  w4iy  be  thtt  is  not  ^  bom  is  wboUy  a 
stiaager  to  the  visible  worlds  is,  not  becaaw  it  is  s&r  off; 
it  is  vo;  nigh ;  it  surrounds  him  on  every  nde :  but  partly 
because  he  has  not  those  a^nse^  they  are  not  yet  opeKd  in 
his  soul,  wiiereby alpne it  is  possibLeto  hold  comnwrcewitfa 
the  material  worid ;  and  partly  because  so  thick  a  veil  is 
cast  between,  throi^h  which  he  can  discern  nothiag. 

"  But  no  aoooer  is  the  child  bom  into  the  world  than  be 
exists  in  a  quite  difierent  manner.  He  now  feels  the  air, 
with  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  which  pours  into  him  from 
every  side,  as  last  as  he  alternately  breathes  it  bock  to  sostaia 
the  flame  of  life,  and  hence  springs  a  continual  increase  of 
strength,  <^  nu>tion,  and  of  souatkHi :  all  the  bodDy  senses 
being  now  awakened,  and  furnished  with  their  premier 
objects. 

"  His  ^es  are  now  opened  to  perceive  the  Uf^t,  whidi 
silently  flowing  in  upon  them,  discovers  not  only  itself,  but 
an  infinite  vaiie^  of  things  with  which  before  be  was 
wholly  unacquainted.  His  ears  are  unclosed,  and  sounds 
rush  in  with  endless  diversi^.  Every  sense  is  em{j<^red 
npon  such  td^ecta  as  are  peculiarty  suitable  to  it,  and  by 
these  inlets,  the  soul,  having  an  open  intercourse  with  the 
visiUe  world,  acquires  more  and  more  knowledge  of  sen- 
sible things,  of  all  the  things  whidi  are  under  the  sim. 

So  it  is  with  him  that  is  bom  of  God.  Before  that 
great  change  is  wrought,  although  he  subsists  by  him  iii 
■whom  all  that  have  life  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  beit^ 
yet  he  is  not  semiUe  of  God ;  lie  does  natfai,  lie  has 
tut  inward  consciousness  of  his  presaice.  He  does  not 
parcave  diat  divine  breath  of  lil^  without  which  he  can- 
not subsist  a  moment.  Nor  is  he  sensible  of  any  of  the 
things  of  God.  They  m^e  no  impression  upon  his  soal. 
God  is  continually  calling  to  him  from  on  hig^  but  he 
beareth  not;  his  ears  are  shut,  so  that  the  'voice  of  die 
charmer,'  is  lost  on  him,  '  charm  he  ever  so  wisely.'    He 
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seMb  not  the  things  ofthe  Spirit  of  God,  the  eye>  of  bis  o»- 
AentMiifing  beii^  cloaed,  and  uttar  darknoB  corcrin^  his 
iriiole  floul,  surrounding  him  on  erery  aide.  It  is  true,  Ite 
xa^haresoiBe&intdawniBgsof  l^soAie  Bmall  begumings 
of  Ibe  Bpiritual  motion;  ba'..  as  yet  be  has  do  ^ritual 
aenses  enable  of  discerning  spiritual  ot^ts ;  conssquently 
he  disccArneth  not  the  things  <^  die  i^irit  of  God.  He 
cannot  know  tbeni,  because  tb^  are  qfuritually  disoemed. 

<*  Hence  be  has  scarce  any  knowledge  of  the  inviMUe 
wmU,  as  he  has  scaroe  any  intercourse  with  it.  Not  ^ut 
itisaCtroff.  No:  be  is  in  the  midst  of  it:  it  encompasses 
him  round  about  The  otker  vxirldj  as  we  usually  tenn  it, 
is  not  for  from  any  of  us.  It  is  above^  and  beneati^  ud  ok 
every  side:  only  the  natural  man  discemcth  it  not'; 
pardy  because  be  hath  no  spiritual  senses,  whereby  alone 
we  can  discern  the  things  of  God;  partly  because  so  tfaid 
B  Teil  is  interposed,  as  he  knows  not  how  to  penetrate. 

"  But  when  tie  is  bom  of  God,  bom  of  the  Spirit,  how  ia 
the  manner  ot  existmiGe  changed.  I  His  whole  son)  is  now 
sensible  of  God,  and  he  can  say,  by  sure  experience, 
'  'Iliou  art  about  my  bed,  and  about  my  path ;'  I  &ti  thee 
'  in  all  my  ways.'  Thou  besettest  me  behind  and  bfefere, 
and  layest  thy  hand  upon  me.  The  spirit  or  breath  of  God 
is  immediately  inspired,  breathed  into  the  new-born  soul. 
And  the  same  breath,  winch  comes  from,  returns  to  God : 
as  it  is  continuaUy  received  by  fiuth,  so  it  is  ocmtinu^y 
rendered  back  by  love,  by  prayer,  and  praise,  and  thanks- 
giving; love,  arid  praise,  and  preyer,  being  the  bren^  of 
every  soul  which  is  truly  bom  of  God.  And  l^  this  new 
kind  of  spiritual  respiration,  spiritual  life  is  not  only  sua- 
tmned,  but  increased  day  by  day,  together  wi^  spiritual 
strength,  and  motion,  and  sensation.  All  the  senses  of 
the  soul  being  now  awoke,  and  capable  of  discerning  spi- 
ritual good  and  evil. 

**  The  ^es  of  his  understanding  are  now  open,  and  be 
oeeth  Him  that  is  invisible.  He  sees  what  is  the  exceeding 
greatness  of  his  pow«r,  and  of  his  love  towards  them  tiiat 
believe.     He  sees  that  God  is  merciful  to  him,  a  sinner. 
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.  ^Ht  be  ia  recuidled  through  the  Sc»i  o€  bis  love.  He 
tiegxly  perceives  both  the  pardoaing  lore  of  Ood  abd  M 
bis  eKoeeding  great  and  predous  promiscD.  God,  wbo 
«oiTUiMiided  tfae  light  to  shine  oat  of  darioien,  bath  shined, 
and  doth  shine,  in  bis  heart,  to  eoligbtea  him  wtth  Ae 
knowledge  of  tile  glory  <^  God  in  dke  ftce  of  Jestu  Christ: 
All  the  daiintess  is  now  passed  away,  and  he  abides  ia  the 
lifl^t  of  God's  countenance. 

-  **  His  ears  aie  now  op^ied,  and  the  v<HGe  of  Ood  no 
'longer  calls  in  vain.  He  hears,  and  obeys  the  beaveoly 
calling :  be  '  knows  the  voiee  of  his  S9iq>herd.*  All  hia 
^ritual  senses  being  now  awakened,  be  has  a  clear  inters 
course  with  the  invisible  world.  -  And  beiKe  he  knows 
more  and  more  of  the  things  which  before  *  it  could  not 
alter  into  his  heart  to  concave.'  He  now  knows  what  die 
peace  of  God  is ;  what  is  joy  u  the  HtJy  Ghost,  what  ibc 
love  of  God  which  is  shed  abroad  in  the  hearts  of  them  that 
believe  in  him  through  Christ  Jesus.  IIhis  the  vdl  bon^ 
removed,  which  befiire  interoqited  the  U^t  and  voice,  Ae 
bnowledge  and  love  of  God,  he  wbo  is  bom  of  the  ^lirk, 
dwelling  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him," — '• 
Jfe^s  Worts,  vol  vii.  p.  S08. 


NOTE  VII.  Page  172. 
He  eiUangUd  himst^in  Contradictions. 
**  The  eapressiffli  beit^  bom  agam^  was  not  first  used 
hy  our  Lord  in  his  ccHiversatimi  with  Nicodemus.  It  was 
in  conmion  use  among  the  Jews  when  our  Savioiir  ap- 
peared among  them.  When  nn  adult  heathen  was  coti- 
vinced  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  of  God,  and  desired  to 
join  therein,  it  was  the  custom  to  baptize  him  lirs^  befere 
he  was  admitted  to  circumcision.  And  when  he  was 
baptized,  be  was  said  to  be  boro  again;  by  whi^  thi^ 
meuit,  that  be  who  was  before  a  child  c^  the  devil,  was  now 
adt^)t«l  into  die  &mily  <^  God,  and  accounted  one  of  bis 
children. — vol.  vii.  p.  296. 
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•;<  :Y<t»  jo  the^Ane  sermoa,  Wesley  effirms,  '*  that  Bapdafii 
«»iwt-the-X0v -Biitb,  tfiat  th^  ire  not  one  end  tbe 'siniii; 
^ipg.  -Many- inileed  seem  to  imagine  that  tliey«re  jatt 
^  E«me;.at  leeat  tliey  qtealc  as  if  tb^  thought  so ;  butlde 
.npt  kiiow4biit  tiuB4>piaion  is  p»bKc)y  avowed,  by  any  deno- 
Buaation  o£  Chiiatians  whatevn-;  -  Certunlytt  is  iMt-t^-anjF 
withio  these  kingdoms,  whether  of  the  Established  Church 
or  dissenting  &OD1  it.  Thejudgepioit  of  the  latter  is  dearly 
daclared  in  their  lai^  catechism :  "  Q.  What  are  the  parts 
€S.  a  Sacrament?  A.  The  parts  of  a  ^crament  are  two; 
^e  one  an  outward  and 'saisible  sign,  the.other  an. inward 
a|d  spintual  grace  agnified.  Q.  What  is'  Baptisu  P  A^. 
JQifitijin  is  a.  sacrament,  whareia  Christ  hMl^  orduoed  the 
]ir«slaDg  ,widi  water  to  be.  a  sign  and  seal  of  regcceratipti  by 
hia  Spirit"  Hereitisnuuilfesl,  baptism,  the  sign,  is  spokdB 
qf.as  distinct  from  r^jeneiatiou,  the  thin^  ^gnifled."  " 
. ..Where  was  Wesl^'s  logic ?  or.wbere  bis&imess?  :CHa 
^Bg  thing  be  more  evidmlj  than  that  this  catechian  de^ 
scribes  cq^eration  as  the  iirwae4-Bi¥l  s^ritual  grac«,  ^apd 
the^  act  of  baptism  (^rtnklingorimmerEi(Hi)as  thequtward 
and  visible  sign.    What.follows  is  as.bad. 

"IntheChurdi  Catechism  likewise^tlM  judgment  of -our 
Church  is  declared  with  the  utmost  clearness.  '  Q:  What 
meanest  thou  by  this  wcud  Sacrament?  A.  1  mean  wi 
outward  and  visible  sipi  of  an-  imrard  and  spiritual  grtce> 
Q.  What  is  the  outward  part  or  form  in  baptism?  A. 
Water,  wherein  the  person  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Father^  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  Q.  What  is  the  inward 
parts,  or  thing  signified  ?  A.  A  death  unto  sin,  uid  &  new 
ttttth  unto  rif^teousnesE.'  Notibing  therefon  is  plsiner, 
thin  thatt  according  to  -the  dinrch  of  England,  baptism  h 
not  the  New  Birth." 

I  do  not  believe  that  an  instance  of  equal  blindness  or 
^singenuity  (whichever  it  may  be  thought)  can  be  found  in 
all  the  other  p^  <^  Wesley's  works.  So  plain  is  it  that 
the  words  of  the  'catechism  mean  piedaely  what  Wealey 
affinna  Ibey  do  sot-mean,  that,  in  the  veTyilext  pagfc,  he 
contradicts  hlmsdf  in  the  clearest  inBnner,'and  si^,  "  it  ii 

Vol.  If.  p  p 
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certain,  our  ohiuch  luppOBea,  that  all  who  an  batitiMd  in 
limt  infiuKy  are  at  the  wne  time  b(»ti  again.  And  it  is 
sUowed,  that  th«  wh<^e  office  for  the  baptist  of  io&nts  pio- 
ceeds  upoo  this  suppoution.  Nor  is  it  an  objectitu  oS  anjr 
weight  a^punat  thia,  that  we  caanot  txai^wehetid  how  ikm 
work  CM  be  wiou^t  in  infiuits."    Vid.  nL  p.  809. 

NOTE  VIII.    Page  17*. 
ZtutoHtimeous  CamKraon^ 

«*  Ak  obaemtitMi,"  saya  Tc^tlady,  **  iriiich  I  met  with  in 
readk^  Dowmnane's  Christian  Warftre^  struck  me  modi : 
^Kaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  sealer  of  the  Elect,  he 
asks,  how  is  it  possible  to  receive  the  seal  without  feeling 
the  impression." 

"  Lord,"  says  Fuller  in  one  of  his  Scripture  Observatitms, 
**  I  read  of  my  Saviour,  that  when  he  was  in  the  wildemesa, 
tlunthedmlleaoHhkim,andbek(ddttngelicamemldministeTtd 
mnto  him.  A  great  change  in  a  little  time.  No  twilight 
betwixt  night  and  day.  No  purgatray  condition  betwixt 
hell  aad  heaven,  but  instandy,  when  out  devil,  in  angd. 
Such  is  the  caae  of  eveiy  solitary  soul.  It  will  make  etna- 
pany  fin-  Itsdf.  A  musing  mind  will  not  stand  neuter  a 
■Mnntw,  but  presently  nde  with  l^ons  of  good  or  bad 
tlionghts.  Grant,  tI>erefore^  that  my  soul,  which  erer  w31 
hare  some,  may  never  have  bad  oompaoy." 

NOTE   IX.    Page  175. 

Saloatun  rut  to  be  loi^it  by  Wot-b. 

.  Tbu  dodrina  is  stated  with  periloua  itu£acretioo  in  ana 
■df  Ae  Monrian  hymns. 

Whoo  anj,  thro'  ■  toam  of  ^ht. 
Can  Me  and  own  tliejr  are  oot  rigkt. 
But  entar  oa  a  legal  itrif^ 

And  wcrt  and  ttnl.  ind  iwnt  fron  ^  to  dsj. 
^  Snch,  to  their  Saviour  qnite  aiitake  the  m;. 
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NOTE  X.    Page  177. 
PaUh. 
Im  aietboAstlGBl  iuid  mystical  btognphy,  die  Kader  wiD 
MtMtiiBes  be  reittiAded  of  these  lines  ni  Orid. 
/h  prtct  lolla  eron,  caitaiia  mnttina  letui, 
Lataqna  pmrpuiri  luet  refvUU  hvmmt. 
JVmi  tffwidnN  m£  (ao/MUl  nWH^ada  ■wteMy) 

TV  Otmi  umfittfm  uOtpimmlci  wro. 
9ed  qua  naeieram,  ^rampie  tmre  lenetar, 
Cogmta  nmt  nalle  pntcipieiUe  mtU. 

Ons,pHt.»L  (51— AM. 

NOTE  XI.     Page  181. 
Assurance, 

Thehe  is  a  good  story  of  aasurance  in  Belknap's  History 
of  New  Hampshire.  "A  certain  captain,  John  Underbill, 
m  the  days  of  Puritanism,  affinned,  diat  haring  long  lun 
under  a  spirit  of  bondage  be  could  get  no  assurance ;  till 
at  length,  as  he  was  taking  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  the  Spirit  set 
home  upon  him  an  absolute  promise  of  free  grace,  with  such 
assurance  and  joy,  that  he  had  never  since  doubted  c^  his 
mod  estate,  neither  should  he,  whaterer  sins  he  might  lall 
mto.  And  h«  endeaTOured  to  prove,  '  that  as  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  convert  Saul  while  he  was  persecuting  so 
h»  might  manifest  himsdf  to,  him  while  making  a  moderate 
use  of  the  good  creature  tobacco !'  This  was  one  at  the 
things  for  which  he  was  questioned  and  censured  hy  the 
elders  at  Boston."     Vol  i.  p.  «£. 

K  Anodiw,"  says  Sooth,  "flatters  himtel^  that  he  has 
lived  isfnU  assuraseaof  his  salvation  for  tan  or  twenty,  or, 
periufM,  thir^  years  j  that  i^  in  other  words,  the  man  has 
been  ignorant  and  ctmlldent  very  ki^" 
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NOTE  XII.  PegelSf. 
Perfection. 
■  The  Go^)el  Magazine  contMns  a  likely  fmecdote  ■.ooo- 
cerning  this .  curious  doctrine.  "  A  lady  of  my  ocqusiiit- 
anc^"  says  the  writer,  "had,  in  the  early  stage  of  her  reli- 
gious profession,  very  closely  attached  herself  to  a  socie^ 
of  avowed  Anninians,  she  had  imbibed  all  their  noticHi^ 
and,  among  the  rest,  that  of  sinless  perfection.  Wh^  she 
had  been  taught  to  believe  attainable,  she  at  last  concluded 
she  had,  herself,  attiuned  as  perfectly  as  any  of  the  peHect 
class  in  Mr.  Wesley's  societieB ;  and  she  accordingly  went 
so  &r  as  to  profess  she  had  obtained  what  they  call  the 
"  second  blessing,"  that  is,  an  eradication  of  all  ^  and  a 
heart  filled  with  nothing  but  pure  and  perfect  love.  A 
<nicumstance,  however,  not  long  after  occurred,  which  gave 
a  complete  shock  to  her  self-righteous  presumption,  as  w^ 
as  to  die  principles  from  whence  it  sprung.  Her  husband 
having  one  day  contradicted  her  opinion  and  controuled 
^er  1^  in  a  matter  where  he  thought  himself  authorised 
to  do  both  one  and  the  other,  the  perfect  lady  felt  herself 
so  extremely  angry,  that,  as  she  declared  to  me,  she  could 
liave  boxed  his  ears,  and  had  great  difficulty  to  refrtun  horn 
some  act  declarative  of  the  emotions  of  ri»ng  passion  and 
TesentmenL  Alarmed  at  what  she  fel^  and  not  knowing 
liow  to  account  for  such  unhallowed  sensations  in  a  heart, 
in  wfaidi,  as  she  diougbt,  all  sin  had  been  done  away^  she 
Tan  for  explanation  to  die  leader  of  the  perfect  band.  '  To 
Iter  she  related  ingenuously  all  that  passed  in  die  interview 
with  her  husband.  The  band-leader,  instructed  in  the 
iisual  art  of  administering  consolation,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  truth  and  rectitude,  replied,  '  What  you  felt  <»i 
that  occasion,  my  dear,  was  nothing  but  a  little  animal 
nature  I'  My  friend  being  a  lady  of  too  much  sense,  and 
too  much  hones^  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  a  ddusory 
explanation,  exclfumed,  <  Animal  nature  (  No ;  it  was 
animal  devil !'     From  that  moment  she  bid  adieu  to  per- 
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fectkm,  and  its  concomitant  delusions,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  led  by  them." 

"  Gnat-strainers,"  says  Toplady  in  one  of  his  sermons^ 
"  are  too  often  camel-swellowers;  and  the  Phariaaical  mantle 
of  superstitious  austerity  is,  very  frequently,  a  cover  for  a 
dorai  foot.  Beware  then,  of  driving  too  foriously  at  firgt 
Betting  out  Take  the  cool  of  the  day.  B^;in  as  you  can 
hold  on.  I  knew  a  lady,  who  to  prove  herself  perfect^ 
npped  cff  her  flounces,  and  would  not  wear  an  eaivrin^  a 
necklace,  a  rinf^  or  an  inch  <^  lace.  Ruffles  were  Be^- 
lonish.  Powder  was  Anti-christian.  A  riband  was  canlal. 
A  muff-box  smelt  of  the  bottomless  pit.  And  yet,  under 
all  this  parade  of  outside  humility,  the  &ir  ascetic  was  — 
but  I  forbear  entering  into  pattieulars:  nifi&ce  it  to  say, 
that  she  was  a  concealed  Antinomian.  And  I  have  known 
too  many  similar  instances." 

NOTE  XIII.     Page  186. 
Minishy  t^  Axgdt. 

Upon  tibts  subject  Charles  Wesley  has  thus  expressed 
himself  in  a  sermon  upon  Psalm  xci.  11.  "  Ht  shall  give 
his  AngeU  charge  ooer  tkee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  noyj.** 

"  By  these  perfections,  strength,  and  wisdom,  Ih^  are 
well  able  to  preserve  us  either  from  the  i^proach  (if  that 
be  more  profitable  for  us)  or  in  the  attack  of  any  eviL  By 
thejr  wisdom  they  discern. whatever  either  obstructs  or  pro- 
motes our  real  advantage ;  by  their  strength  they  efifectually 
lepel  the  one  and  secure  a  free  course  to  the  other :  by  the 
first,  they  choose  means  conducive  to  these  ends;  by  the 
second,  they  put  them  in  executi<Hi.  One  particular  method 
of  preserving  good  men,  which  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
these  wise  beings  sometimes  choose,  and  by  their  strength 
put  in  execution,  is  the  altering  some  material  cause  that 
would  haie  a  pernicious  effect ;  the  puri^ring  (for  instance) 
tainted  air,  which  would  otherwise  produce  a  contagious 
disten^MT.  ,And  this  they  may  easily  do,  diher  by  in- 
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cmasiog  the  currait  of  it,  to  tm  Datorally  to  c 
putridity;  or,  by  mixing  with  it  some  other  subitutfe,  p9 
to  oomct  it)  huMM  qoaJities,  and  render  it  taliibripus  to 
banan  bodies.  AnoUier  method  they  mpy  b^  supposed  to 
adopt  when  their  ctKOioissicHi  is  not  so  general';  ^hen  tbey 
tie  aatborised  to  preserve  some  few  persoos  from  a  copunt^ 
nlamity.  It  then  is  probable  that  tb^  do  not  alter  th« 
Cwue,  bat  the  sulgect  oa  whieh  it  is  tp  w^k ;  that  tbey  do 
Bot  lesson  the  strength  of  the  oq^  but  iiw'fase  that  of  th^ 
other.  Thus,  too,  where  tb^  are  not  allowed  to  preveat* 
tbey  may  remore,  pun  or  sicknesa;  tfaua  the  a^el  restor^ 
Duiiel  in  a  moment,  wheo  neither  stiengtb  or  brtstb  r^r 
nained  in  him. 

.  "  By  these  mem:^  by  cbanging  eitb^  our  bodtea  or  tb4 
mftterial  causes  that  use  to  affect  them,  tbey  may  ea»bf 
defend  us  from  all  bodily  evils,  so  br  as  is  expedi^t  for 
us.  A  third  method  they  may  be  conceived  to  employ  to 
defend  us  from  spiritual  danger^  by  applying  themselves 
immediately  to  tlie  soul  to  nnse  or  allay  our  passitms;  and, 
indeed,  this  province  seems  m<»e  natural  to  ibcan  tbaa 
either  of  the  former.  How  a  spu^tual  bcai^  can  act  upon 
matter  seems  more  unaccount^le  than  how  it  cbb  aet  oa 
spirit:  tfiat  one  immaterial  bein^  by  touching  anotbeTf 
should  mcrease  or  lessen  its  motion ;  that  an  angel  sbonld 
retard  or  quicken  the  channd  wherdn  the  pasuons  c^ 
angelic  substance  flow,  no  more  exdtes  our  astoaishmeBt 
than  that  one  piece  (rf*  matter  should  have  the  same  eAeet 
on  its  kindred  substance;  or  that  a  flood-gate,  or  otba- 
material  instrnment,  should  aflect  the  coarse  of  a  mev  t 
rather,  considering  how  conta^ous  the  nature  of  tbe 
passions  is,  tbe  wonder  is  on  the  other  side ;  not  bow  &ef 
can  avoid  to  affect  him  at  all,  but  how  tbey  can  avoid 
affecting  them  moie;  bow  ibey  can  continue  so  sear  us^ 
who  &re  so  subject  to  catch  them,  without  ^n-eadbig  the 
flames  which  bum  in  tbemsdves.  And  a  pbda  Ipstamce  tf 
their  power  to  allay  human  passions  is  afforded  ns  in  tbe 
case  of  Danie],  ^en  he  beheld  that  glOrlou^  tmiUe 
minister,  whose  *  face  was  as  tbe  appe«ranet~  of'B|^itAaqp 
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and  his  tyta  u  lamps  of  fire;  hu  antu  vtd  fe«t  Uw 
poluhed  bran,  and  his  roioe  as  the  voice  of  s  ntoltitnde*' 
X:  6. ;  whesi  ^  tears  and  sorrows  of  the  Prophet  Ten 
tamed  so  strong  upon  him,  that  he  was  in  a  deqi  sl«ef>t 
Toid  of  aeose  and  motion.  Yet  this  Smr,  these  turbnUnt 
passions,  the  atig^  aUayod  in  a  iDcviwt;  when  they  'wen 
hnnying  on  wiA  the  utmost  impetoosi^,  he  i^iecked  tbeia 
io  thur  coarse;  so  that  immediatdy  after  we  find  Daoiel 
ri<wiring  (he  cootinnaoce  of  ttmt  converse  which  befbn  ht 
isps  utterly  unable  to  sostain. 

"  The  aame  efiect  was,  doabtless,  wrou^t  on  all  tboso 
to  i^tam  these  superior  beings,  on  their  first  iq>pearance, 
used  this  salutation—'  Fear  not;'  which  would  have  beoi 
a  nere  uisalt  and  cruel  inocdcery  upcm  human  wniViinas. 
had  tbej"  nol^  with  that  advice,  i^ven  the  power  to  fblloir 
itk  -Neariy  allied  to  this  method  of  influencing  the  passicoisy 
is  dw  last  I  intend  tq  mention,  by  which  the  angels  (it  is 
probable)  preserve  good  mm,  especially  in  or  &om  spiritual  . 
dangers.  And  this  is  by  qiqilying  thenuelTei  to  their 
reason,  by  instiling  good  thou^ts  into  th^  hearts;  cither 
such  as  are  good  in  their  own  nature  at  tend  to  our 
iMproveiBent  in  virtue^  or  such  as  are  contrary  to  the  sug-  - 
gestions  of  flesh  and  blood,  by  which  we  are  tempted  tQ 
vice.  It  is  not  unlikely  t]tat  we  are  indebted  to  them,  not 
only  for  most  of  those  reflectuws  which  suddenly  dart  into 
ojor  minds*  we  know  not  how,  hanng  no  connection  with 
wy  thing  that  wrat  before  them;  but  for  maay  of  those 
ajao  vhkh  seen  entirely  our  own,  and  natvrally  consequat 
firom  Ae  preceding'* 


NOTE  XIV.     Pflg6l87. 

Agony  tif  eoii  Spiritt. 

"  •♦  LxT  us  consider,"  says  Wes%,  "  what  m^  be  the 
Vopko^/JBBtiL  of  wtholy  spirita  &Qm  death  to  the  resn^ 
radiMi.  W&flaBnotdouU  bat  tj^mpmepttjbi^  leave  t^ 
bo^yi  tk<7  iad  tbtipMtTvs  wrnwodod  bp  q^ts  c^  tfaw^ 
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mm  kind,  probably  human  bs  well  as  diabolical.  W&aC 
power  God  may  permit  these  to  exercise  over  than,  ire  do 
not  distinctly  know.  But  it  is  not  improbable,  he  Uay 
ui%r  Suan  to  employ  them,  as  he  does  his  own  ai^^  m 
inflictiDg  death,  or  erUs  of  Tarious  kinds,  on  the  men  that 
know  not  God.  For  this  end,  they  may  raise  storms  by 
s«a  or  by  luid ;  they  may  shoot  meteors  through  the .  ur ; 
they  may  occasion  earthquakes ;  and,  in  nnmberless  ways^ 
afflict  those  whom  they  are  not  suffered  to  destroy. 
Where  they  are  not  permitted  to  take  away  life,  they  may 
inflict  Taiioos  diseases :  and  many  of  these,  which  we  may 
judge  to  be  natural,  are  undoubtedly  diabolical.  '  I  beBeve 
this  is  frequendy  the  case  with  lonatics.  It  is  obserrablie 
that  many  of  these,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  who  are  called 
lanatics  by  one  of  the  Evangelists,  are  termed  demMuacs 
by  another.  One  of  the  most  eminent  phyucions  I  ever 
knew,  particularly  in  cases  of  insani^,  the  late  Dr.  Deacon, 
was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  this  was  the  case  wiljh  many, 
if  not  with  most  lunatics.  And  it  is  no  valid  obgectim  to 
this,  that  these  diseases  are  so  often  cured  by  natural 
means;  for  a  woimd  inflicted  by  an  evil  spirit  m^btbe 
cured  as  any  other;  unless  that  spirit  were  permitted  to 
repeat  the  blow. 

"  May  not  some  of  these  evil  spirits  be  likewise  c2d- 
ployed,  in  conjunction  with  evil  angels,  in  tempting  wicked 
men  to  sin,  and  in  procuring  occasions  for  them  ?  Yea, 
and  in  tempting  good  men  to  sin,  even  after  they  have 
escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  worid.  Heron, 
doubtless,  they  put  forth  all  tb^  strength,  and  greatly 
gloiy  if  they  conquer."     VoUxi.  p.Sl. 

"  The  ingenious  Dr.Cheyne,"  says  oneof  Mr.Wesl^s 
correspondents,  "  reckons  all  gloomy  wrong-headednes^ 
nnd  spurious  free- thinking,  so  many  symptoms  of  bodily 
diseases :  and,  I  think,  says,  the  human  organs,  in  some 
nervous  distempers,  may,  perh^is,  be  rendered  fit  for  tlie 
actuation  of  demcms :  and  advises  religicsi  as  an  ezodSeDf 
remedy.  Nor  is  this  unlikely  to  be  my  own  case;  ftr  «■ 
Rerv<iu3  disease- of  some  yetuV  standing,  roac  io'ita'h«i^iti 
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in  1748,  and  Twos  attacked  in  proportion  by  irreli^ous 
(pinions.  The  medidnal  part  of  his  advice,  a  vegetable 
diet,  at  lest,  cured  my  dreadful  distemper.  It  is  natural  to 
think  the  ^nritual  part  of  bis  advice  equally  good ;  and 
diall  I*  neglect  it,  because  I  am  now  in  health  ?  God 
forind  I — J<^  JVcUsh.    Armenian  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  433. 

NOTE  XV.  ,  Page  191. 
Ir^kortidily  of-Anivu^ 

On  this  point  Wesley's  bitterest  opponent  agreed  with 
him.  "  I  will  honesdy  confess,"  says  Toplady,  "  that  'I 
never  yet  heard  one  single  argument  urged  against  the 
immortality  of  brutes  which,  if  admitted,  would  not,  mvtatis 
nudandisy  be  equally  conclusive  against  the  immortality  of 
man." 

NOTE  XVI.  Page  207. 
IttMTancff. 
Therx  are  some  things  in  the  system  of  the  Metliodists 
which  very  much  resemble  certain  arrangements,  proposed 
by  John  Knox  imd  his  colleagues  in  the  First  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline. **  It  was 'found  necessary,  says  Dr.M'Crie,  to 
onploy  some  persons  in  extraordinary  and  temporary 
charges.  As  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  ministers 
to  supply  die  different  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  people 
might  not  be  left  altogether  destitute  of  public  worship  end 
instruction,  certain  pious  persons  who  had  received  s 
common  education^  were  appointed  to  read  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Common  Prayers.  These  were  called  Readers. 
In  large  parishes  persons  of  this  description  were  also  em- 
ployed to  relieve  the  ministers  &om  a  part  of  the  public 
service.  If  they  advanced  in  knowledge,  they  were  en- 
conraged  to  add  a  few  plain  exhortations  to  the  reading  of 
^  Scriptures.  In  that  case  they  were  called  Exhorters ; 
bot-they  were  examined  and  admitted,  before  entering  upon 
this  aii|do;inrait. 
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"  The  same  cause  gave  ,me  to  another  tempoiaf;  ei"' 
pediedt.  Instead  of  fixing  all  the  miniaten  in  partioilar 
charges  it  was  judged  proper,  after  supplying  the  principal 
towns,  to  assign  to  the  rest  the  supeiintendan(»  ot  a  lerga 
district,  over  which  they  were  appointed  regularly  to  travd 
for  the  purpose  of  preaching,  of  planting  churches,  and  ior* 
specdng  the  conduct  of  ministers,  exhorters,  and  readers. 
These  were  called  Snperintendants.  The  number  originally 
proposed  was  ten ;  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  proper  per>- 
sons,  or  rather  to  the  want  of  necessary  funds,  there  were 
never  more  than  six  appointed.  The  deficiency  was  nq>- 
plied  by  Conunisaoners  or  Visitors^  Bpp<Mnted  from  time 
to  time  by  the  General  Assembly." 

L^e  of  Knox,  vd.  ii.  pp.  G,  7, 

"  We  were  not  the  first  itinerant  preachers  in  England," 
says  Wesley,  "  twelve  were  appointed  by  Queen  EUzabetIt 
to  travel  continually,  in  order  to  spread  true  religion  throngli 
the  kingdom.  And  the  office  and  salary  still  continues, 
though  their  work  is  little  attended  to.  Mr.  Milner,  late 
Vicar  of  Chipping,  in  Lancashire,  was  one  of  them." 

Idnerant  preaching  (without  referring  to  the  obvious 
fact,  that  the  fir^  preachers  of  Christianity  in  any  couotty 
must  necessarily  have  been  itinerant]  is  of  a  much  earlier 
ori^n  than  Wesley  has  here  supposed.-  It  was  the  eiqpecial 
business  of  the  Dominicans,  and  was  practised  by  the  othor 
mendicant  orders,  and  by  the  Jesuits.  And  it  was  practised 
loag  before  the  insUtution  of  these  orders. 

St.  Cuthbert  used  to  itinerate  when  he  was  abbot  o( 
Melrose,  as  his  predecessor  St.  Boiail  had  done  before  him ; 
and  B^e  tells  ns,  (hat  all  persons  eagerly  floc^ced  to  Ustcn 
to  these  preachers.  "  Na  solum  ipti  mwatfHo  r^alaru  vU^ 
monitOi  simul  4*  exen^la  prtebeiai  j  sed  *t  •ovlfft  (tnaoicwt 
sitwH  Umge  Uaeque  a  vUA  stulta  eoiKiutudinia  ad  oeJeittHK 
gaudiorum  amvertere  atrahat  taifprem.  Nam  et  wiUiJdtm 
quan\  habebant,  iniquispr^anabant  aperibuss  et  alUpd  etitm 
tempore  mortalitatis  tugUctis  ^ei  taaramentis  {qmiti^  erimt 
m^uti)  ad  erratica  idaiela^itt  medicamina  t9mim*'lik«nk 
guasi  miaam  a  Deo  eonditore  plagaM^  per  oumMitfim,  «al 
i6 
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fhUatieriat  vet  alia  quaObet  damomacte  arta  arcana^  coki- 
bere  •otderent.  Ad  tUrommque  ergo  corr^endum  errorem, 
trebro  ipse  de  monasterio  egressus,  aliquotiens  equo  sedenst  sed 
uepius  pedibus  incedens,  circwnpositas  veniebat  ad  villas,  et 
viam  veritatis  pradicakat  errantibus;  quad  ipam  etiam  Boitil 
too  tempore  facere  amsueverat.  Erat  quippe  moris  eo  tempore 
pqpulis  Aitglorttm,  ut  veniente  in  villam  clerico  vel  predytero, 
amcti  ad  ejus  imperium,  verbum  audituri  corifluerent,  libenter 
ea  qua  dicerentar  audirent,  libentiits  ea  qaie  aadire  et  inteU 
Ugere  poterant  operando  sequerentttr. — Sdlebat  autem  ea 
maxijne  loea  peragrare,  et  Hits  pradicare  in  viadis,  qui  in 
ardttis  asperisqtie  vumtibus  proad  positi,  aUis  korrori  erant  ad 
tdsendwnt  et  paapertaie  pariler  ac  rudicitate  sud  doctorvm 
prokibebant  accessam .-  quos  tamen  tile,  pio  libenter  mancipaius 
tabori,  tantd  doctriTUS  excotebat  industrid,  id  de' monasterio 
egrediens,  tape  hebdomadd  integrd,  aHgttando  duabus  vel 
iribus,  nonmmquam  etiam  mense  plena  doraum  non  rediret : 
sed  demoratta  in  monianis,  jdebem  ruaticam  verba  prtEdicationis 
samil  et  exempio  virtutis  ad  aelestta  vocaret. 

Beda,  L  4.  c  27. 

St  Caiad  used  to  itioerote  on  foot  "  Consecratta  ergo  in 
epuoapoftpn  Ceadda,  naxinam  moK  ccepit  Ecclesiastica  veritati 
et  cattitaii  coram  impendere;  luimilitatit  continentiis,  Uctioni 
operam  dare  t  oppida,  rura,  casas,  vicos,  castelia,  propter 
evangelixandttm  non  equitando,  sed  Apostolorum  more  pedibus 
incedendo peragfore.  (Beda.  L3.  c.38,}  Jn  this  he  followed 
^e  example  of  his  master  Aidan,  till  the  primate  compelled 
him  to  ride:  Et  quia  moris  erat  eidem  reverendissimo  antistiti 
opus  Evangelii  magis  ambulando  pa-  laca,  quam  equitando 
perficere,jussit  am  Tkeodorus^  vbicumque  longius  iter  instaret, 
tqmtarei  midtttptqt^reniteTtteiii  studio  etamore  pit  laboris,ipte 
rwn  mant  sad,  IfDavit  fn  equunf ;  quia  nimirum  sanctttpi  vinm 
ffte  comptrit,  (rip*?  cjw  Ml  jwb  (fset  aecesse,  comptdit.  -r- 
Ped«.I.*,cS, 
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NOTE    XVII.    Page  21*. 
7%e  Select  Bands. 

**  The  utility  of  these  meetings  spears  from  the  fellow* 
iDg  considerations.  St.  John  divides  the  followers  of  God 
into  three  classes,  (I  St  John,  ii.  12.)  St  Paul  exhorts 
ministers  to  give  every  one  his  portion  of  meat  in  due 
season.  And  there  were  some  things  which  our  Lord  did 
not  make  known  to  his  disciples  till  aiter  his  ascension, 
when  they  were  prepared  for  them  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  These  meetings  give  the  preachers  an  c^ 
portunity  of  speaking  of  the  deep  tilings  of  God,  and  of 
exhorting  the  members  to  press  after  the  full  image  of 
God.  Thty  also  form  a  bulwark  to  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
perfection.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  few  of  the  people  embrace 
.this  privilege,  and  that  every  preacher  does  not  warmly 
espouse  such  profitable  meetings."  —  Mifleis  Chronological 
Histoty  of  the  Methodists,  p.  S4. 

The  following  letter  upon  this  subject  (transcribed  bam 
the  ori^nol,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Wesley  a  few  weeks 
only  before  his  death)  shows  how  easily  a  select  society  ^tas 
disturbed  by  puzzling  questions  ctmceming  the  perfection 
which  the  members  professed. 

"  To  Mr.  Edward  Leviy,  Birmingham. 

"  My  Dear  Brother,  London,  Jm.  is.  179I. 

"  I  DO  not  believe  a  single  person  in  your  select  soeie^ 
scruples  saying, 

Every  moinent  Lord  I  need 
The  merit  of  thjr  death. 
This  is  clearly  determined  in  the  "  Thoughts  upon  Perfee* 
tion.  But  who  expects  common  people  to  speak  accuratdy? 
And  how  easy  is  it  to  entangle  them  in  thor  talk !  I  am 
afraid  some  have  done  this  already.  A  man  that  is 
not  a  thorou^  friend  to  Christian  Perfectitm  will  easily 
puiaJe  others,  and  thereby  weaken,  if  not  destroy  any  eelect 
society.      I  doubt  this  has  been  dw  case  with  you.     That 
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society  was  in  a  lively  state,  and  well  united  tc^etfier,  when 
I  was  last  at  Binningham.  My  health  has  been  better  for 
a  few  days  than  it  has  been  for  several  months.  Peace  be 
with  all  your  spirits.     I  am  your  a&ctidnate  Brother,  - 

"  J.  Wesley." 

NOTE  XVIII.     PageS21. 

Psedmody. 

"  About  this  time,  David's  Psalms  were  translated  into 
English  metre,  and  (if  not  publicly  commanded)  generally 
permitted  to  be  sung  in  all  diurches.  The  work  was  per- 
formed by  Thomas  Stemhold,  (an  Hampshire  man,  esquir^ 
and  of  the  privy-chamber  to  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  who 
for  his  part  translated  thirty-seven  selected  psalms,)  John 
Hopkins,  Robert  Wisedome,  &c.,  men,  whose  piety  was 
better  than  their  pdetiy;  and  they  had  drank  more  of 
Jordan  than  of  Helicon.  These  Psalms  were  therefore 
transUted,  to  make  them  more  portable  in  people's  me- 
mories, (verses  being  twice  as  light  as  the  self-same  bulk 
in  prose,)  as  also  to  raise  men's  afiections,  the  better  to  en- 
able them  to  practise  the  Apostle's  precept,  *  Is  any  merry  ? 
let  him  sing  psalms.'  Yet  this  work  met  aderwards  wiUt 
some  frowns  in  the  laces  of  great  cle^[ymen,  who  were 
rather  contented,  than  well  pleased,  with  the  singing  oS 
them  in  churches.  I  will  not  say,  because  they  misJiked 
so  much  liberty  should  be  allowed  the  laity  (Rome  only 
can  be  guilty  of  so  great  envy)  as  to  sing  in  churches : 
rather,  because  they  conceived  these  sin^^ng-psalms  erected 
in  conviviality  end  opposition  to  the  reading-psalms, 
iHudi  were  formerly  sung  in  cathedral  churches :  or  ds^ 
die  child  was  disliked  for  the  mother's  sake  j  because,  such 
translators,  though  branched  hither,  had  their  root,  in 
Geneva. 

Since,  later  men  have  vented  their  just  exceptions  against 
the  baldness  of  the  tnuislation,  so  that  sometimes  they  make 
tibe  Maker  of  the  tongue  to  speak  iitde  better  than  barbarism ; 
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and  hare  in  nuuiy  renes  auh  poof  riums,  ^t  two  henmufs 

<Hi  a  smitli*!  anvil  would  make  better  nnuic.  WMlM  otberk 
{ratber  to  excuse  it,  than  defend  it)  do  plead,  that  £n- 
giidi  poetiy  was  then  in  the  non-ag^  not  to  say,  in&ncf 
(hereof;  and  that,  mateh  these  verses  for  their  age,  tht^ 
shall  go  abreast  with  the  beat  poems  of  those  times.  Some, 
in  &voiir  of  the  translators,  allege,  that  to  be  cnrions 
therein,  and  over-descanting  with  wit,  had  not  become  die 
plain  song,  and  simplici^  of  aU  holy  style.  But  these 
must  know,  there  is  great  difference  betweerf  painting  a 
bee  and  not  washing  it  Many  since  hare  &r  refined  these 
translations,  but  yet  their  laboors  therein  never  generally 
received  in  the  church ;  principally,  because  un-book- 
leamed  people  have  conned  by  heart,  many  psalms  of ~Ae 
<rfd  translation,  which  would  be  wholly  disinherited  of  their 
^trimony,  if  a  new  edition  were  set  forth.  However,  it 
is  desired,  and  expected  by  moderate  men,  that,  though 
the  &bric  stand  unremoved  for  the  mun,  yet  some  bad 
contrivance  therein  may  be  mended,  and  the  bald  rhime^ 
in  some  [daces  get  a  new  nap,  which  would  not  much  dis- 
compose the  memory  of  the  people."  —  Ruler's  Chtrch 
Haton/f  Cent.  XVI.,  book  vii.  p.  406.  ^ 

'  In  a  letter  of  Jewel's,  written  in  1560,  he  says,  "  that  a 
change  appeared  now  more  visible  among  the  people. 
NdtUng  promoted  it  more  than  the  inviting  the  pec^fe  to 
sing  psahns.  That  was,b«^;utl  in  one  church  iti  tAmdM), 
and  did  quickly  spread  itlel^  not  only  throtl^  the  dly, 
tlBt  ht  the  neighbouring  places.  Sometimes  at  Paul's  Ooite 
there  will  be  wt  diOUsand  people  singing  tc^ether.  This 
was  very  grievous  to  the  Papists."  —  Bm-nefs  R^brMtUiOM, 
part  iiii  p.  290. 

**  There  are  two  Aings,"  s&ys  Wesley,  **  In  all  moflttii 
pieces  of  mtidc,  which  I  could  never  reconcile  to  comintn 
taise.  One  is,  sm^^ng  the  same  Irords  ten  times  over ; 
the  other,  unging  different  words  by  diffiirent  perscms,'  at 
cno-vid  (he  same  time;  and  this  in  the  most  solemn  »d- 
dreases  to  Ood,  whether  by  way  of  prayer  or  of  thanks- 
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^mag.  Tlufc  am  never  be  defended  b;  all  the  muddans 
ui  Europe,  till  reason  ii  quite  out  of  date."— .^ourfMiJ^  xiu. 
p.  56. 

And  again,  officiating  in  the  church  at  Neath,  he  sags: 
'*  I  was  greatly  diaguited  at  the  manner  of  singing.  Firatf 
Twelve  or  fburteoi  persons  kept  it  to  themselves  and  qaite 
«hut  oDt  die  congr^ation.  Secondly,  Tfaoe  r^jeated  dw 
•ame  words,  contrary  to  all  sense  and  reason,  six,  eight,  or 
ten  times  over.  Thirdly,  Acc(»'diag  to  the  shocking  custom 
of  modem  music,  diflermt  persons  sung  difierent  words  at 
fUie  and  the  same  moment  — >  an  intolerable  insult  on  oom^ 
mon  sense,  and  utterly  incompatible  with  any  devoU<Hi." 
— Joumid,  Kv.  p.24^ 

**  From  the  first  and  ^lostolical  ag^  singing  was  always  a 
part  cS  divine  service,  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  church 
Joined  together;  which  is  a  thing  so  evident,  that  theo^  Cb> 
bassutius  denies  it,  and  in  his  spite  to  the  reformed  churches, 
where  it  is  generally  practised,  calls  it  oiOy  a  protestant 
wfaim ;  yet  Cardinal  B<Hts  has  more  than  once  not  only 
ccnfessed,  but  solidly  proved  it  to  have  been  die  primitiv« 
practice.  The  decay  of  this  first  brought  the  onler  trf' 
ptalmuttB  or  singers  into  the  church.  For  when  it  wai 
fintnd  by  experience  that  the  ne^igence  and  apskilfidneas 
of  the  pe<^ile  loidered  them  unfit  to  perform  this  service, 
without  some  more  curious  and  sldlfiil  to  guide  and  assist 
than,  dien  a  peculiar  order  of  m^  were  s^^inted  and  sec 
over  this  basiness,  with  a  design  to  retrieve  and  improve 
A«  aadent  psalmody,  and  not  to  abolish  or  destroy  it."  — ^ 
Bittern,  b.  ill  c.  7.  $  2. 

Whit^ekl  vras  censured  once  for  having  stmie  of  his 
h^rmns  Set  to  pro&ne  munc,  and  he  is  said  to.  have  ref^ed* 
**  Would  yon  have  the  devil  ke^  all  die  good  tones  to 

NOTE  XIX.    PageSSS. 

Service  i^tke  Methodists. 

Mb.  Wxslzy  prided  himself  upon  the  decency  of  worthy 

in  his  clu^pels.    He  says :  *'  The  longer  I  am  absent  from 
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Xxmdon,  and  the  more  I  sttend  the  service  of  the  diiHvh 
in  other  places,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  ^e  un^eak- 
able  advantage  vhich  the  people  called  Methodiste  enjc^: 
I  mean,  even  with  r^ard  to  pnUic  worship,  particularly 
on  the  Lord's  Day.  The  chnnh  where  they  assemble  is 
not  gay  or  splendid;  wifich  might  be  an  hiqdranoe  on  Ihe 
one  hand:  nor  sordid  or  diily,  which  mif^t  give  distafite 
aa  the  other;  but  plain  as  well  as  dean.  The  peracna 
who  assemble  there  are  not  a  gay,  giddy  crowd,  who  cone 
diiefiy  to  see  and  be  seen;  nor  a  conqiany  of  goodly, 
formal,  outside  Christians,  whose  reli^cm  lies  in  a.d^ 
round  of  duties ;  but  a  people,  most  of  whom  know,  and  the 
rest  earnestly  seek  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  trudu 
Accordingly,  they  do  not  spend  their  time  there  in  bowing 
and  curtseying,  or  in  staring  about  them :  but  in  looking 
imward  and  looking  inward,  in  hearkening  to  the  voice  of 
God,  and  pouring  out  their  hearts  beibre  him. 

"  It  is  tdso  no  small  advantage  that  the  person  who  reads 
jMwers  (though  not  always  the  same)  yet  is  always  one, 
who  may  be  6iq)posed  to  q>eak  from  his  heart ;  one  whose 
li^  b  no  reproach  to  his  professitm ;  and  one  who  pertbras 
that  polemn  part  of  divine  service,  not  in  a  careless,  hurrying, 
slov^y  manner,  but  seriously  and  slowly,  as  beomnea 
hiin  who  is  transacting  so  high  an  aGTair  between  God  and 

"  Nor  are  their  solemn  addresses  to  God  interrupted 
either  by  the  formal  drawl  of  a  parish  clerk,  the  screaming 
of  boys,  who  bawl  out  what  they  neither  foel  nor  under- 
stand, or  the  unreasonable  imd  unmeaning  imperdnoice 
of  a  voluntary  on  the  organ.  When  it  is  season^Ie  to 
nog  praise  to  God,  they  do  it  with  the  spirit,  and  with  tl» 
understanding  also :  not  in  the  miserable,  scandalous,  dc^- 
grel  of  Hopkins  and  Stemhold,  bflt  in  psalms  ahd  hymns 
which  are  both  sense  and  poetry;  such  as  would  sooner 
provoke  a  critic  to  turn  Christian,  than  a  Christian  to  turn 
critic.  What  they  sing  is  therefore  a  proper  continuation 
of  the  spiritual  and  reasonable  service ;  being  selected  for 
that  end,  (not  by  a  poor  hum^druiu.wretch,  irbo  cea  scno* 
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nad  what  be  drones  out  wUb  such  «d  wr  of  iii^>omiice» 
but,  by  one  wbo  knows  what  be  is  about,  snd  how  to  ood- 
nect  the  preceding  with  the  fbUowing  part  of  the  aervice: 
nor  doei  be  take  jnst  *  two  staves,'  but  more  or  less  as  may 
best  nbe  the  soul  to  Qoi,  eqMciaUy  when  sung  in  weU- 
ooa^wsed  and  well-adapted  tundi;  bot  by  a  bindfiil  of  wild 
nnawAened  striplingB,  but  by  a  whole  serious  ccKignigation; 
and  dien  not  lolling  at  ease,  or  in  the  indeocnt  posture  of 
•itiuig^  drawling  out  one  word  after  another,  but  all  stand- 
ing befitre  God,  and  praising  him  luitiiyi  and  with  a  good. 
counge." 

NOTE  XX.     Page  298: 

Stroiig  Jeelings  expresied  with  levity. 

FuiXER  relates  a  remarkable  example  of  this :  —  **  When 
worthy  master  Samuel  Hem,  famous  for  his  living,  preaclw 
ing,  and  writing,  lay  on  his  death  bed,  (rich  only  in  good- 
ness and  children,)  his  wife  made  much  womanish  lameot- 
«tl(n  what  should  hereafler  be<iome  of  her  litde  one& 
*  Peace,  sweet-heart,'  said  be ;  '  that  God  who  feedeth  the 
ravens  will  not  starve  the  Hems.*  A  speedi,  censored  as 
light  by  some,  observed  by  others  as  prophetical,  as  in- 
deed it  came  to  pass  that  they  were  well  di^xMed  of."  — 
Fidler's  Good  Tlmughts. 

NOTE  XXI.     Page  855. 
Makoditm  in  Scotiand, 

"'  The  Methodists  thus  explain  the  cause  of  thor  Ailure 
in  that  country : — "  There  certainly  is  a  veiy  ipde  difference 
betweea  the  people  of  Scodand,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
England.  The  former  have,  from  fii«r  earliest  years, 
been  accustomed  to  hear  the  leading  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
mixed  with  Calvinism,  constantly  preached,  so  that  the 
truths  are  become  quite  femiliar  to  them ;  but,  in  general, 
thCT  know  little  or  nothing  of  Christian  experience;  and 
rOL.  II.  0  Q 
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f^uine  reH^tm,  or  the  tfffr  and  jwwr  of  f 
Veiy  low  state  io  tfaat  eonntry.  I  an  ftdly  ■ 
reqnires  a  fer  Wgher  d^ree  of  tfm  Divine  J 
gownllly'  spt^big,  to  amken  a  Scatadrawn  aat  of  4b 
dead  Atep  of  «i],  tboB  an  Eogtiahmaii.  So  gseatl^.aR 
drey  bigoted  %o  Ihdr  oWn  (pinions,  thiw  modt  rf  ckarflb 
govemmwit,  and  wayof  -worship,  Ui^  it  doea  w*  appear 
probaHe,  Aat  our  {^cadien  will  ever  ba  of  mdi  ua  to 
that  people :  aod,  in  ny  (pinion,  except  tbote  wb  ave 
sent  to  Scotland  exceed  t^eir  own  miniatcn  in  lieaitr 
searching,  experimental  preaching  doady  appljmg  Am 
truth  to  the  conswencea  of  the  hearers,  they  may  aa  well 
nerer  go  thither."  —  Pamton. 

NOTE  XXII.  Page  856. 
,Effecls  gf  the  Beformation  upon  Ireland. 
<t  IstLAND,  and  e^>edaUie  the  rudsr  part^'  ia  not  stored 
with  siich  learned  men  as  Germanie  is.  If  A.ey  bad  sound 
preachers,  and  sincere  livers,  that  t>y  the  imbafaning  -  of 
their  carion  aoules  with  ^e  sweet  and  sacred  flowers  of 
holie  writ,  would  inttruet  them  in  the  kare  tt  Ood,  io 
obeieng  th«r  princea,  in  obserring  the  lawea,  in  nndflr. 
propping  in  eoh  man  his  vocation  the  weaie  publika;  I 
doubt  not  but,  within  two  or  three  ages,  M.  Critabotiis 
his  heires  should  heare  so  good  a  report  nm  t^  die  re- 
formation of  IrduKlf  aa  it  would  be  reckoned  aa  dvill  as 
the  best  part  oF  Germanie.  Let  tiie  stule  be  as  ftttile  aad 
bede  as  anie  would  irish,  yet  if  the  husbaiu^nan  wUI  not 
manure  it,  sometime  plow  and  esre  it,  sometime  harrow  it, 
sonetiaie  till  it,  sometime  marie  it,  sometime  delve  it,  sMne- 
time  dig  it,  and  sow  it  with  good  and  sound  come,  it  will 
bring  Iborth  weeds,  bind-come,  cockle,  damdl,  brambles, 
.  briers,  an^I  sundtie  wild  shoots.  So  it  fiireth  with  the  rode 
inhabitants  of  Ireland;  they  locke  aniversities;  th^  want 
instructors;  they  are  destitute  of  teachers;  they  are  widi- 
out  preachers ;  they  are  devoid  of  all  such  necessaries  as 
apperteine  to  the  triuning  up  of  youth:  and,  notwithstaitd- 
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iagslLtbeat  vants,  if  anie  wosld  be  m  frowkrdlie  sat  as  tb 
rofnTQ  then  to  use  such  dvilities  as  other  n^uu,  diat  are 
safliriwitlie  Aimished  with  the  like  helps,  he  might  be  ao- 
oouatsd  as  uBraasonable  as  he  that  would  fivce  a  cKapIc 
that  lackath  both  his  legs  to  run,  or  ohq  to  pipe  of  vdiitfle 
tt  galiard  that  wantetb  bia  vppA  Up."  —  Sttmilmntt  in 
HoHnsiuTt  dronidei,  vol.  vi.  p.  14. 
Ilw  flodesiaMical  state  of  Ireland  in  1576,  u  diui  de- 

«cribed  by  John  Vowell  aliai  Hooker,  the  Chronicler :  — 
"  The  tmnples  all  ruined,  the  parish-^hurdies,  for  the 
most  part,  withooC  curates  and  pastors,  no  service  sud, 
no  God  honoured,  npr  Christ  preached,  nor  sadamoots 
ministered :  many  were  bom  which  never  were  christened : 
the  p^iimony  c^  the  church  wasted,  and  the  lands  em- 
bezzled. A  lamentabld  case,  for  a  more  defixmed  and  a 
more  overthrown  Church  there  could  not  be  among 
Christians."  —  Holmsie^t  CAromdes,  vd.  vl  p.  S82. 

"  The  Kernes,  or  natural  wild  Irish,  (and  many  of  the 
better  sort  of  the  natioo  also,}  either  adhere  unto  the  Pope, 
or  their  own  soperstittous  fancies,  as  in  fonner  limes. 
Aodf.  to  s^  truth,  it  is  no  wonder  diat  they  should,  there 
beii^  no  care  taken  to  instruct  them  in  the  PcotesCant 
ittU^OD,  ekber  by  translating  the  Bible^  or  the  English 
Ijlargy,  ioio  .th^  own  language,  as  was  done  m  Wales ; 
bat  fbrcii^  them  bo  come  to  church  to  die  English  service 
which  the  people  understand  no  more  than  they  do  the  masb 
By  means  wjiereof,  the  Irish  are  not  only  kc^  in  continual 
ignorance,  as  to  the  doctrine  and  devotions  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  others  of  the  Protestant  churches^  but 
those  of  Rome  are  {iimished  with  an  excellent  argument 
for  having  the  service  of  the  church  in  a  language  which 
the  coomton  hearers  do  not  understand.  And,  ther^finv, 
I  do  heartily  commend  it  to  the  care  of  the  State  (when 

'  tbeae  dvtempets  are  composed)  to  pionda  that  they  may 

fan«(heKble,  and^  other  public  means  of  Christian  m- 

ttme&m,  in  dieir  natural  tongue,"^Hg(^'j  Cosmograpfy 

p.  S41. 

I  transcribe  &om  the  *'  Letters  of  Y<mck,"  (DuUia, 
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1817.)  this  "  descriptwm  of  a  parish  in  lb»  cam^  of 
Waterfbrd :"  —  "  Kilbany  is  a  iay  n^iropriatiai.  Mr. 
Fox,  of  Bratoliam  Hall,  YoHtshire,  tlie  patron  and  pro- 
piietov,  TTiMiitainn  no  curate,  nor  any  odier  service  dun 
that  of  die  occasional  duties,  &r  which  he  allows  Sl.  l&s.  Sd. 
per  aiinuia^  The  lands  are  set  dthe-free.  There  is  but 
one  Protestant  &mUy  m  the  parish,  Mr.  Carew**,  of  Balli- 
namon^  The  church  is  in  ruins,  but  is  acconnwHatrd 
with  a  churchyard." 

NOTE  XXni.     Psge  848. 

Wesl^i  poUticat  C<mdiict. 

In  a  letter  written  in  1782,  Mr.  Wesley  sa^  **  Two  or 
4hree  years  ago,  when  the  kingdom  was  in  immineBt 
.danger,  I  made  an  ofier  to  the  Goremm^t  of  raising 
some  men.  The  Secretary  of  War,  by  die  Kin^a  order, 
wrote  me  word  *  that  it  was  not  necessary :  but  U*  it  ever 
should  be  necessary,  His  Majesty  would  let  me  know.'  I 
never  renewed  the  offer,  and  never  intended  it.  But  C^»- 
tnn  Webb,  without  my  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter^ 
irent  to  Ctdonel  B.  the  new  Secretary  of  War,  and  re- 
newed that  oSer.  The  Golonel  (I  verily  believe  to  avoid 
his  importnni^}  asked  hipi  *  how  many  men  he  could 
raise?*  But  the  Ct^mel  is  out  trf" place;  so  the  thing  is  at 
an  end." 

NOTE  XXIV,    Page  SOS. 

_  Wedafs  Separation  from  his  Wife. 

The  separatum  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wedey  ia  rcpi»- 
Rented  1^  all  bis  biographers  as  finaL  Yet^  iu  his  jouroi^ 
for  the  ensuing  year,  1772,  she  is  mentioned  as  traveUing 
'With  him :  "  Tuesdfiy,  June  30.  Calling  at  a  little  inn  <» 
the  moors,  J  spoke  a  few  words  to  an  old  man  tbei^  as 
^y  wife  did  to  the  woman  of  the  house.  They  bodi  k^ 
pMred  to  be  deqJy  affected.  Perhaps  Providence  sent  us 
Jo  this  house  for  the  sake  of  those  two  poor  souls." 
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NOTE  XXV.     Page  568. 
TVaxcca. 

The  fellowing  carious  acconnt  of  a  society  instituted 
pwtly  in  imitati<m  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  College,  isi  taken 
from  the  prefitce  to  a  tract  entitled  **  The  Pre-existence 
xif  Sools,  ood  Universal  RestitutioQ  considered  as  Scripture 
Doctrines.  Extracted  from  the  Minutes  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Bumham  Society."  Taunton,  1798.  The  editor 
was  a  singular  person,  whose  name  was  Lock&  Mr.  Wesley 
used  to  preadb  in  the  Society's  room  in  the  course  of  his 
trarelling;  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  John  Henderson,  Sir  Richard 
iSUf  and  the  Rev.  St  George  Stonhouae  were  axatrng  ifae 
cwrespwidtng  members. 

"  The  small  college  or  rather  large  school,  established 
Bt  Trerecca,  in  Wales,  for  the  maintenance  and  eduoadtm 
t^  -pious  young  men,  of  di^rent  religious  *  sentiments, 
suggested  the  idea  of  omstitating  a  rdigitms  society  at 
BurnMam,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  upon  a  similar  plan, 
with  T^aid  to  the  difference  of  <^»nion.  It  was  intended 
to  ensure  to  its  members  not  only  all  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  ctnnmon  benefit^clubs,  from  (beir  weekly  contxi- 
bations,  but  to  raise  a  fund  sufficient  to  enable  those  who 
attended  the  mwithly  meetings  to  oijoy  all  the  pleasures 
of  one  of  Addison's  Social  Convivitd  Societies,  sul^ect,  bow- 
ever,  to  a  beavy  fine  fin*  drinking  to  ex«ess,  because  the 
entertainment  was  to  be  Cfmducted  upon  the  principles  of 
a  primitive  Looe~Feast,  which  was  to  eo^y  all  things  in 
common. 

*^  As  the  first  or  chief  business  of  this  society  was  to  study 
ptnlbsopby  and  polemic  dinnity,  and  ddwte  on  the  difier- 
ence  of  reli^ous  opinions,  in  brotherly  love ;  so  ancient 

■  Lady  Huolit^daD,  tba  foDiider,  leaned  to  tfae  SupnlapwriBU ;  the 
R«*.  WiltN  Hdtief,  the  prendeo^  to  the  Sublapturiani;  the  Re*. 
Jofaa  fletcb«,  the  uiperintendeDt  tatsus,  defended  tbe'  Armiuian 
tenet*  of  John  We^cy;  and  Juhn  Henderioa,  teacher  of  tbe  bighcc 
duun,  wai  an  UaiTenalMt,  eAer  Stonhoute, 
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and  modem  controversj  was  to  be  tnOroduced,  and,  of 
course,  candidetes,  of  way  religious  denominadon,  admitted 
as  members  of  this  philosophical  society.  But  in  order 
that  religious  controversy  should  not  operate  as  a  dieck 
up<Hi  the  gaieral  good  humour  of  the  members,  all  per- 
sonal reflecttons  or  invectives,  tart  or  sour  e^presekxiSt 
harsh  severe  if>eeche8,  with  every  other  imptopiA^  of 
coitduct^  ^ther  by  word,  lotAf  or  gesture,  oootrary  to 
patieoc^  meekness,  and  hisnility,  were  punishable  by  fines 
and  penaltie»;  and  tar  n(Hi-com[diance,  the  delinquents 
were  either  to  be  sent  to  Coventry,  or  occluded. 

"  The  retolutiDQ  entered  into  of  Hvin]^  in  Ivotherly  lofn 
in  the  same  maoner  as  we  conceive  angels  would  livc^  were 
they  to  •ojoum  w^  men,  and  the  liberd  and  rational  flan 
upcxi  which  this  sode^  was  founded,  gitfaercd  to  it  ap> 
wittds  of  five  hundred  members ;  npoa  which  a  mololioa 
was  made,  that  no  speaker  should  harangue  more  than  fire 
minutes  at  one  time,  supposing  any  other  moidjer  arose  to 
apeak.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  for  diqnttanta  to  cen- 
clnde  their  ddiatas  in  writing,  with  references  to  sutbon^ 
who  had  written  upon  the  sul^ect,  in  order  Ibr  the  toattj 
to  driver  thar  <^imonE  upon  die  question  under  conader* 
ation. 

"These  debates, p^iov, and  references  tobook%di«daacd 
to  the  memb^v  (as  thar  minds  became  more  and  more 
enligbtened)  a  varie^  of  indirect  roads  and  by^iadu,  in 
the  exploring  of' which  they  loet  themselves;  fer,  howeva 
firmly  ilaey  were  united  in  acts  of  brotherly  confiMmi^  in 
the  service  of  one  common  Lord,  they  gradually  returned 
to  their  old  customs  —  some  to  the  worship  of  their^^mj^ 
god$  —  a  few  to  the  service  of  their  aamgodt — oAien  pud 
obedieooe  to  an  tmhtown  jod  —  but  most  n^ected  Ae 
servke  of  «Tvry  £«^ 

**  TUs  will  account  for  the  gradual  desertiim  of  members, 
and  the  apparent  necessi^  of  permitting  dils  once  fiunous 
sodety  to  dejgenerate  into  «  mere  benefit^b,  which  is 
now  k^  tt^ether  by  a  freehold  estate  (of  twenty  pounds 
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per  uuuiin  nest)  pivduued  by  the  Preadant  from  &e 
wtfpliu  caotributions  of  members." 

,  "  You  formed  a  scheme,"  says  Toplady  to  Mr.  Wesley, 
"_  (^  coUectiog  as  many  per&ct  ones  as  you  could  to  live 
tuuler  am  roof.  A  number  of  these  flowers  were  accordingly. 
tftntpi^tedf  &om  some  of  your  nivsery  beds,  to  the  hot- 
IjoUKt  And  an  hot-house  it  soon  proved.  For,  would  we 
believe  it  I  the  anless  people  quarrelled  in  a  short  time  at 
■p  videot  a  rate,  that  you  found  yourself  forced  to  disband 
ijhe  whole  n^iimont"  —  ToplM^s  Worksj  vol.  v.  p.  S42. 
I>iea  this  allude  to  the  Bumham  Society  ? 

NOTE  XXVI.     Page  365. 
WhU^fiOd. 

The  d«vic«  upon  Whitefield's  seal  was  a  wii^^ed  heart 
aoanng  above  the  ^obe,  and  the  motto  Astra  petamit$. 
The  s«al  fq^iears  to  have  been  circular,  and  coarsely  cut. 
A  broken  impresaicsi  is  upcoi  on  ori^nal  letter  of  liis  in 
ifQ'  pofH8<i<9i,  iox  which  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  lAing,  the 
boc^s^iter,  of  Edinburgh. 

.  Mr<  William  Mason  writes  &om  Newbury-Fort,  near 
BoatoD,  to  the  Gospel  Magazine,  and  contradicts  "  as 
account  which  was  prevalent  in  London  a  few  years  past, 
and  asserted  with  direct  pomtivUif  in  the  Evangelical  Ma- 
garane ;"  namely,  "  that  ihe  body  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr. 
George  White&Udy  buried  in  this  port,  was  entire  and  nn- 
cormpted.  From  whence  such  a  &lsehood  could  have 
ansen  it  is  impossible  to  dedde.  About  five  years  past, 
(he  writes  in  1801,)  a  fow  friends  were  permitted  to  open 
the  tcHub  wher^  the  remains  of  that  precious  servant  of 
CSiriat  were  interred.  AAer  some  difficulty  in  opening  (he 
coffin,  we  found  the  flesh  totally  consumed.  The'gown, 
cassodi,  and  band,  with  which  he  was  buried,  were  almost 
the  same  as  if  just  put  into  the  coffin.  I  mention  this  par- 
ticular as  a  cautim  to  Editors,  especially  of  a  religious 
work,  to  avmd  the  marvellous,  particularly  when  there  is 
no  foundation  for  thdr  assertioDs." 
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The  report,  dwug^  it  was  as  readily  accredited  by  nufigr' 
persons  as  the  invention  of  a  sainf  s  body  would  be  in  a ' 
Catholic  counby,  .seems  not  to  hare  originated  in  any  m- 
tention  to  deceive.  Some  person  writing  fixna  AmonCa, 
says,  "  One  of  the  preachers  tol^  me  the  body  of  Mr. 
Whitefieldwasnotyetputrified.  .  But  several  otherooipBes 
are  just  in  the  same  state  at  Newbury-Fort,  owing  to  vast 
quantities  of  nitre  with  which  the  eartlf  there  abomids.'' 

Wbitefield  is  said  to  have  preached  dghteen  tbousand- 
sermons  during  the  thir^-four  years  of  his  ministry.  TIk* 
calculation  was  made  &om  a  memorandum-book  in  which 
he  noted  down  the  times  and  pieces  of  his  preaching.  This 
would  be  something  more  than  ten  sermons  a-week. 

Wesley  tells  us  himself  (Journal,  xiii.  p.  121.)  that  be 
preached  about  eight  hundred  sermons  in  a  yeari  In  fifty- 
three  years,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  bis  return  from 
America,  this  would  amount  to  forty-two  thousand  four* 
hundred.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  the  Aan- 
dreds  in  this  sum  were  not  writtrai  discourses. 

Collier  says,  that.  Dr.  Litch£dd,  Rector  of  All  SayitSr 
Thames  Street,  London,  who  died  in  1447»  left  three 
thousand  end  dgh^-three  sermons  in  lus  own  haad. — 
Ecd.Hist.  voLii.  p.  187- 

NOTE  XXVII.     Page  372. 

Conference  wiM  the  CtUvinists. 

"  I  WAS  at  Bristol,"  says  Mr.  Badcock,  "  ^en  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Shiricy,  by  the  cmler  of  my  Lady  Huntingdon, 
called  him  (Mr.  AVesl^)  to  a  public  account  Jbr  certain 
expressions  which  he  had  uttered  in  some  charge  to  his 
cleigy,  which  savmired  too  much  of  tfae  Popish  doctrine  of 
the  merit  of  good  works.  Various  speculations  were  formed 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wesley  would  evade  the 
charge.  Few  conjectured  i^ht;  but  all  seemed  to  agree 
in  <Hie  thing,  and  that  was  (hat  he  would  some  how  or  otfier 
baffle  hia  antagonist :  and  ba£9e  him  he  ^id ;  as  Mr.  Shirley 
afterwards  contessed  in  a  very  lamentable  pamphlet,  whicK 
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be  putdtshed  on  this  redoubted  controversy.  In  the  crisis 
of  the  dispute,  I  heard  a  celebrated  preacher,  who  was  one 
of  Whitefield's  successors,  express  his  suspicion  of  the 
event:  for,  says  he,  "  I  know  him  of  old:  he  is  an  eel;  take 
him  where  you  will,  he  will  slip  throu^  your  fingers."  — 
Nicholas  Anecdotes,  vol.  v.  p.  224. 

NOTE  XXVIII.    Page  374. 
Berrii^  tf  Baetim. 

This  person  (who  was  of  Clare  Hall)  called  himself  b 
riding  pedlar,  because,  he  used  to  say,  his  master  em- 
ployed him  to  serve  near  forty  shops  in  the  country,  be- 
sides his  own  parish. 

If  the  Poems  in  the  Gospel  Magazine,  with  the  signature 
of  Old  Everton,  are  his,  as  I  suppose  them  to  be,  the  fol- 
lowing slanderous  sadre  upon  Mr.  Wesley  must  be  ascribed 
to  him;  for  it  comes  evidently  &om  the  same  hand:  — 

TAe  Serpent  and  the  tbs  >  or,  an  Intenieai  Betueen  old  Nick 
and  old  John. 

Tliere'*  a  fox  who  rendeth  hard  hj. 
Hie  DKMt  peifect,  and  boly,  and  sly. 
That  €tx  Uini'd  a  coot,  or  could  pilfer  and  lie; 

Af  thit  reverend  R^nvd  one  daj. 
Sat  thinUng  what  game  next  to  play, 
OU  Nick  catne  a  tea^iuble  vint  lo  pajr. 

O,  jonr  tetvaot,  mjr  fliend,  quoth  the  priett, 
Hio'  yaa  carry  the  mark  of  the  beast, 
I  never  ihooi:  pewi  with  a  welcomer  gueaL 

Many  thanht,  holy  man,  cry'd  the  flcad, 

Twat  became  you're  my  very  good  friend 

That  I  dropt  in,  with  you  a  few  momeats  ta  spend. 

fO«H. 

YourkindneMrequitcdihallbe; 
-    Tbcn'a  the  Calnniu-Hethot&te,  lee, 
Who'ie  eternally  tronbloiu  to  yon  and  to  mc^    .. 
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Now  rU  ttir  up  the  howidt  of  the  MbM 
Tkmt^t  call'd  tcttUt,  to  woiry  tiMn  MH^c^ 
And  Aeo  rout  'em  ia  SmJtbfietd,  fike  Bonner  of  jrore. 

wei. 

O,  •  Boal  of  tb»  CabiBiM  brood 
Will  do  mj  old  rtAiwrh  more  good, 
TWnmihMp  toawolf  thatit  ttarving  for  food. 

JOHN. 

Wben  America't  coaqner'd,  yon  know, 

(HIU  Aea  w*  and  leate  tbon  to  crowj 

niwort  npour  rulen  to  itiike  an  bome^ilaw. 


An QiceUeDt dIhii  ooold  jou  do  its 
But  if  all  tbe  infenwii  too  knew  it, 
Th^d  be  piutied,  like  me,  to  tell  bow  you'll  go  through  it 


When  tfaey  speak  againBt  vice  in  the  Great, 
ril  cry  out,  that  th^  aim  at  the  Slt^e, 
And  the  tSvaiiaj,  King,  and  the  Faiiiament  bate. 

TbH  rU  itiU  act  die  put  of  a  litf , 
Penecution's  ble*t  ipirit  ioc^re, 
And  then  "  Calmfy  Addrett"  'em  with  faggot  and  fire. 


Ay,  tfaai^i  the  right  way,  I  know  well : 

But  how  He*  withpn^rcfion  can  dwell, 

b  a  riddle,  dear  John,  that  would  puzile  aU  bell. 


Pi«h  !  you  talk  like  a  doalii^  old  elf; 

Can't  you  lee  bow  it  bringi  in  the  pelf; 

And  alt  thii^  are  Uwful  that  serve  a  man'i  self. 

Aa  Mrpents,  we  ought  to  be  wise : 
U  not  fdf-preumtion  a  piiae  ? 
For  tbb  cHd  not  d46mi  the nghteou* tell  liea? 

ma. 
t  percdnyoaareinbtl^'tha'NnaU: 
You  have  reason,  and  toqitnre,  and  nlU 
So  ttilted,  you  nef  er  can  finally  fidL 
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From  tlw  drift  of  yoor  latter  reflectioD, 

I  fear  jbn  naintaiTi  lonie  connection 

WHh  the  crocodile  crew  that  beliere  in  Election. 


By  my  troth,  t  abhor  dte  whole  tnxq); 

With  thoM  heroei  I  oern  could  cope: 

I  thould  chuclile  to  lee  'em  all  iwii^  in  a  rope. 


Ah,  could  we  but  let  the  IhmI  free 
From  those  bawler*  about  tbe  Decree, 
Who're  ladi  torroeiit*  to  you,  to  my  btother,  and  me  ! 

As  for  WhilefM,  I  know  it  right  wall, 
He  hai  lent  down  hi*  thouNUidt  to  hell ; 
And,  for  aught  that  I  know,  he**  gone  with  'eaa  to  dwell. 

Igntnt,  tny  friend  John,  for  *tii  trur, 
Tliathcwai  not  K>jMi/#cf  asyOD] 
Yet  (confbund  hun  I)  I  loit  lum,  for  alii  could  do. 

JOHW. 

Take  comfort  1  he's  sot  gone  to  ^rr; 

Or,  atmott,  notahore  tbejfrrf  Mary: 

For  none  but  tbe  prtftct  etcape  purgatory. 

At  bat,  he's  ia  Umbo,  Tm  lure,  < 

And  iBiut  rtBl  a  long  por^  endure. 
Ere,  like  me,  be*!  mademileM,  quite  hdy,  and  pore. 

RICK. 

Sad)  purpng  my  Jdmny  needi  none ; 

By  yonr  own  mi^i^  worfcf  it  ii  done, 

And  the  kingdom  of  glory  your  «t«nf  hai  won . 

Thiu  wrapt  in  your  •df-ri^teow  plod, 
And  wlf^viEed  when  yon  throw  off  tin*  clod. 
You  ifaall  monnt,  and  demand  your  own  Nat,  like  agoiL 

You  ihall  not  in  paracBM  wnt, 
But  climb  tbe  aird  *tary  irith  itate ; 
While  yoir  WMkfieUi  and  HiU*  are  tnmM  back  from  ibe  gate. 
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Old  John  never  drmmt  that  he  jeo'd ; 
So  Nick  tuni'd  hinudf  loond,  md  h«  neef**!. 
And  then  thnigg'd  up  hi*  dioulden,  and  itnit  ditappeared. 

The  prieit,  with  a  dmpering  Jace, 
Shook  hi*  bur-lock^  and  paus'd  for  a  qmce; 
Then  tat  down  to  forge  liei  with  hi*  umal  grimace. 


NOTE  XXVIII.    Page  375. 

.  GMnism. 

"  SoBJE  pestUent  and  abominable  heretics  there  be," 
says  the  Catholic  Bishop  Watson,  "  that,  for  excusing  of 
themselves,  do  accuse  Almighty  God,  and  impute  their 
misduerous  deeds  to  God's  predestination ;  and  would  per^ 
suade  that  God,  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  were 
the  author  of  all  mischief;  not  only  suffering  men  to  do 
evil  by  their  own  wills,  but  also  infortnng  their  wills  to  the 
same  evil,  and  working  the  same  evil  in  them.  I  will  not 
now  spend  this  little  time  (for  it  was  near  the  end  of  his 
sermon)  in  confiiting  their  pestilent  and  devilish  sayings, 

Jbrit  is  better  to  abhor  them  than  to  confitte  than." —Hoi- 
some  and  Cathdyke  Doctryne,  p.  124.     1553. 

^  Dr.  Beaumont  has  two  good  stanzas  upwi  this  subject  in 
his  Psydie,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  poems 
in  this  or  in  any  6ther  language. 

Onol  ma;  thow  black  mouthi  for  ever  be 

Damoi'd  up  with  lilence  and  with  thame,  which  dare 
Father  the  fbuleat,  deepest  tfranu; 

On  Love'i  great  God;  and  needji  wiJi  make  it  clear 
From  hit  own  Word  I  thus  rendering  hira  at  ODce 
Both  Cnie%'»and  CoDtradiction'*  Prince. 
A  prince  whose  mocking  law  forbids,  what  jet 

i«  bis  otemalljr^-esolved  will; 
Who  woof  and  tantalizes  «ouli  to  get 

UptDto  heaven,  yet  destines  them  to  hell  j 
Who  calls  them  forth  whom  he  keeps  locked  inj 
Who  damns  the  sinner,  yet  ordains  the  sin. 

Canto  Id.  st,7j,  i" 
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,  ia  the.  ArminiaD  Mogniinet  Weelqr  has  publiabed  the 
ExamiiuitioD  of  TUcdiu  before  the  Tners,  in  order  to  hi* 
intended  settlement  in  the  office  of  »  public  preacher  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Eutopia;  wnttoi  bj  one  who  waa 
present  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  The  names  of  the  Triera  are 
verymuchin JohnBonyim'sslyle.  TTieyare — Dr. Absolute, 
Chairman,  Mr.  Fatality,  Mr.  Pneterition,  Mr,  Fty-babe» 
Z>r.Danm^niui,Mr.NarTowOnicerMr.  EfBcax,  Mr.Indo- 
iectibl^  Dr.  Confidoice,  Dr.  Dubious,  Mr.  MeanweD^ 
Mr.  Simulans,  Mr.  Take-o'Tnist,  Mr.  Kntw-little,  and 
Mr.  Impettiuent. 

If  the  AU>6  Duvemet  may  be  trusted,  (a  wrttN  alike 
liable  to  suspicion  for  his  ignorance  and  his  immorali^,) 
Jansenius  formally  asserts  in  his  Jugufivms,  that  there  are 
certain  commandments  which  it  is  impossible  to  ob^,  and 
that  Christ  did  pot  die  for  alt  He  refers  to  t^e  Paria 
edition,  voLiii.  f^.  1S8. 165. 


NOTE  XXX.    P^eS82. 

lideha's  Illustrations  t^  Calvinism. 

"  I  SUPPOSE  you  are  still  upon  your  travels.  You  come 
to  the  borders  of  a  great  empire,  and  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  you,  is  a  man  in  an  easy  carriage  going  with  folded 
arms  to  take'  possession  of  an  immense  estate^  freely  givoi 
him  by  the  king  of  the  country.  As  he  flies  alon^  you 
just  make  out  the  motto  of  the  royal  chariot  in  which  he 
dozes, — '  Free  Reward.'  Soon  after,  you  meet  five  of  the 
king's  carts,  containing  twenty  wretches  loaded  with  irons ; 
and  tlie  motto  of  every  cart  is,  '  Free  Punishment.'  You  in- 
quire into  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary  procession, 
and  the  sheriff  attending  the  execution  answers :  Know, 
curious  stranger,  that  our  monarch  is  absolute ;  and  to  show 
that  sooereignty  is  the  prerogative  of  his  imperial  crowoj 
and  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  fersortx,  he  distributes  every 
day  free  reteards  andjree  pininhmen/s,  to  a  certain  number 
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flf . hn  lubJMta.  '  What!  witkoot  any  ngmt to nerit ot 
demorit,  by  man  a^rice?'  Not  altogetlwr  •»;  tor  be 
jMteief  i^NM  M«  went  ofmm^  and  ckUf  of  amtert,  and  mpoH 
•MA<«o&aaw,  forthesabjectiofhisrewdc.  (Elifhk  Cfdea, 
p^  OS.)  And  th&t  his  punishnmits  msydo  as  mudi  hsmaai 
tmjrte  sovereign  tgritfA,  as  bis  bouity  does  tojree  Mv^nigh 
grttce,  he  pitdies  upon  Aoao  that  shaU  be  executed  befivre 
they  are  bom.  '  What  I  have  these  poor  creatiites  in 
cfcauM  done  no  hani  ?'  '  O  yes,'  aaya  the  sberili^  '  tbe  king 
MBtzived  that  their  parenta  abonld  let  diem  &I1,  and  bnmk 
their  legs,  before  they  had  any  knowledge ;  iriMQ  tbey  oane 
to  yvats  of  discretion,  he  commanded  them  to  run  a  race 
wiA  farokm  I^s,  and  becaose  the^  cannot  do  i^  I  i^ 
going  to  see  them  quarteied.  Some  of  them,  beaidea  lUa, 
have  been  oUiged  to  fulfil  tbe  kii^a  tnvcf  witl,  and  irimg 
about  hia  purpoia ;  and  they  shall  be  bnmed  in  yuMkr 
deep  valley,  called  TcpAet,  ibr  their  trouUe.'  You  are 
shodcad  at  tbe  riteriffs  accoupt,  «nd-b^^  to  expoMakte 
with  him  i^ut  HKjreaiess  of  the  wratA  which  burns  a  man 
fiir  doing  the  king's  will ;  but  aXl  the  anaww  yon  can  get 
from  lum  is,  that  which  you  gire  me  in  your  fbnrdi  letter, 
page  SS,  where,  speaking  of  a  poor  r^robate,  you  axf, 

*  such  an  <Hie  is  indeed  aooompliihing  the  king%'  yon  py, 

*  God's  decree ;'  but  he  carries  a  dreadM  marie  in  his  fore- 
head, thtU  such  a  decree  is,  that  he  ^all  be  punished  mth 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lnrd  <^ 
the  countiy.  You  cry  out,  '  God  deliver  me  from  the 
hands  of  a  monarch,  who  pmUshet  with  everiatting  destruc- 
tion such  as  acctanplish  his  decree !'  and  while  tbe  nw- 
gistrste  intimates  that  your  exclamation  is  a  dread/id  marit 
if  not  in  yaat^fiirehaid,  at  least  upon  your  tongue,  that  you 
yoorsdf  shall  be  a|q>rehended  against  the  next  execution, 
and  made  a  public  instance  of  the  king's  free  wrath ;  your 
blood  runs  cold;  you  bid  the  posttlicHi  turn  the  hmves; 
tbey  galk^  for  your  life ;  and  the  moment  you  get  out  of 
the  dreary  land,  you  bless  God  for  your  narrow  eacape." — 
Ft€ielut's  fVarig,  voLiii.  p.  96. 
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'**  Yon  *4ocry  illnttratioDs,'  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it; 
for  Ihey  cany  lighc  into  Babel,  iiiiere  it  is  not  denred. 
llw  fiither  of  omn^  begets  Dartnea  and  Confunani  From 
DaHtnen  end  GcHifiuHm  springB  Cn/imuni,  who,  wrap- 
fiag  hiniMlf  up  in  some  garments,  which  he  has  thdoi 
fram  the  IVnth,  deceives  the  nations,  and  gets  hinuctf  >e- 
■NMuoed  in  a  dwk  lemjiB,  as  if  he  were  Ae  pore  and  free 
GoqteL 

"To  bring  him  to  a  lAamefid  end,  weoeed  not  *tab  hlol 
with  the  dagger  of  '  cabimt^f'  or  put  him  upon  the  rack 
oS persecution.  Let  bin  only  be  dragged  out  of  bis  obaot- 
ri^,  €md  iHfoagfat  nnmadced  to  open  lif^t,  and  the  sileDt 
beams  of  truth  will  pierce  htm  through  !  Light  alone  wiB 
tortun  him  to  death,  as  flie  meridian  smi  does  a  Inrd  of 
night,  that  cannot  fly  from  die  gentle  operBtim  of  ha 
beams. 

*^May^fMtowing(UtM/nt^fOfi  dart  at  least  one  Inndoous 
boHn'  ato  the  pn^imd  darkness  in  whioh  your  vtaenttikt 
Diana  deligbts  to  dwell !  *  And  may  it  show  tjte  CSiristian 
woiUi  ifaat  we  do  not  '  dander  you,'  when  we  assert,  you 
madvertamly  destroy  Ood's  law,  and  east  Ae  Rcdeoner's 
crown  to  the  ground :  and  that  when  yon  say,  '  in  ptnnt 
(rf  justification,'  {and  oonsecpiaitly  of  condoonatioai,)  *wfr 
hare  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  ;  we  are  under  the  law 
aa  A  nil*  of  life,'  but  not  as  a  role  of  judgmeot ;  3NM1  m^t 
as  w«Il  say,  *'We  are  under  no  law,  and  coDaequently  b0 
longer  aocomatabfa  Sx  cwr  actions.' 

*f '  The  kii^'  whom  I  will  agipeu  is  in  love  with  your 
doctnes  t^Jree^ate  and  Jree-mvtk,  by  the  advice  of  • 
pndestimirian  conndl  and  parttaneot,  issues  out  a  Gotpei~ 
proclamation,  directed  '  to  all  his  dear  siAqecf,  and  elect 
peoftle^  the  Et^ih!  By  this  erangdkal  manifesto  they 
are  informed,  '  that  in  consequence  of  the  Prince  of 
Walc^s  mui'itarions  intwroeancm,  and  perfect  obedieHce  to 
the  Unra  of  England,  att  the  penidties  annesed  to  tbc 
br«akii^«f  diaae  laws  are  now  aboliihed  with  respect  to 
Bm^iihmeH ;  that  his  majes^  fro^  pard(»s  ail  his  sob- 
jeets,  who  have  been,  are,  or  riiall  be  guity  of  aduhery^ 
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mu^WiOr  treascm:  th^aU  their  crimes  '  post,  present^  M>d 
to  come,  axe  ibr  ever  and  for  ever  canceikd :'  that  never- 
theless, his  loving  streets,  who  remain  strangers  to  tjtor 
privileges,  shall  still  be  served  with  sham-warrants  accord- 
ing  to  law,  and  fiigbtened  out  of  their  wits,  till  they  have 
learned  to  plead,  tk^  are  Engluhwn,  (i.  e.  Hed .-)  aitd 
dioi,  they  shall  also  set  at  dc£ance  all  l^alists ;  that  is,  all 
those  who  shall  dare  to  deal  with  them  according  to  law ; 
and  that,  excepting  the  case  of  the  above-mentioned  ftdae 
prosecution  of  his  chosen  people,  none  of  them  shall  ever 
he  molested  for  the  breach  eS  any  law. 

"  By  the  same  supreme  authori^  it  is  likewise  qiacfed, 
that  all  the  laws  shall  continue  in  force  against  foreigners, 
(i.  e.  reprobates,)  whom  the  King  and  the  Prince  hate  vridi 
everlasting  hatred,  and  to  whom  diey  have  agreed  nent  to 
show  mercy :  that  accordingly  they  shall  be  proaecnted  to 
the  utmost  rigour  of  every  statute,  till  they  are  all  lunged 
or  burned  out  of  the  way :  and  that,  su^^Mong  no  pcx<> 
sonal  <^ence  can  be  proved  Against  them,  it  shall  be 
lawfiil  to  hang  them  in  chains  for  the  crime  of  one  of 
their  finrefethers,  to  set  forth  die  king's  wtmderfid  jus- 
tice, display  his  glorious  sover^gnly,  and  make  his  cbo- 
sen  people  relish  the  better  their  sweet  distinguishing 
privileges  as  Etiglishmtn. 

"  Moreover,  his  Majesty,  who  loves  order  and  har^ 
jnoQy,  charges  his  loving  suljecta  to  consider  sliU  the 
statutes  of  England,  which  are  in  force  gainst  fosdgn* 
ers,  aa  very  good  ndes  of  life,  {<a  the  Enj^sh,  which  they 
shall  do  we//  to  follow,  but  better  to  break;  because 
ever}-  breach  of  those  rules  will  uont  Jbr  their  good,  and 
make  them  sing  louder  die  futlrfillness  of  tlie  king,  ibe 
goodness  of  the  prioc^  and  the  sweetness  of  thia  Ooqiel- 
proclamaticAi.*' 

"  Again,  as  nothing  is  so  diqileasing  to  the  king  as 
ttgality,  which  be  hates  even  more  than  extortion  and 
whoredom ;  lest  any  of  his  dear  people,  who  have  acted 
the  part  of  a  strumpet,  robber,  murderer,  or  tnutor, 
should,  through  tfae  remains  of  their  inbred  common. 
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ftod  ridiculous  kgalitt/,  mouni  too  de^lyfbi'  bKBkitig 
some  of  ^tar  ndfs  (^  ti^,  our  gradoua  monarch ,  9(P 
lemnly  assures  them,  that  thou^  he  highly  disap^rdtes 
of  adultery  and  murder,  yet  these  breaches  of  rules  ar^ 
Hot  worse  in  fais  si^t  than  a  wandering  thought  in  speak- 
ing to  him,  or  a  moment's ' dulnesd  in  his  service:  tliat 
rbbbers,  there^rc^  and  traitors*  adulterers,  and  murderers, 
who  are  free-born  Engtishnfn,  need  not  at  all  be  tm^ 
easy  about  losing  his  royal  &vour;  this  being  -  utterly 
impossible,  because  they  always  stand  complete  in  th^ 
honesty,  loyal^,  chastity,  and  charity  of  the  prince. 

"  Moreover,  because  the  king  changes  not,  whatereil 
lengths  the  English  go  on  in  immorally,  he  will  always 
look  ilpon  th^m  bs  his  pleasant  chUdrefiy  his  deaf  pe<iple, 
and  men  after  his  ottm  heart ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
Irhatsoerer  lengths  foreigners  go  in  pious  morality,  bis  gra> 
dous  majesty  is  determined  stillloixmsiderthemas^;jpocn'/f^ 
vessels  of  wraih,  and  cut-sed  children,  for  viuaA  is  reserved 
the  blackness  ^  darkness /or  ever :  because  hfe  always  *iews 
them  completely  guilty,  and  al»oIutely  condemned  in  A 
Certain  robe  of  unrighteousness,  woven  thousands  of  years 
ago  by  one  of  thdr  ancestors.  This  dreadful  sanbenilo 
his  majesty  hath  thought  fit  to  put  upon  them  by  im- 
putation, and  in  it,  it  is  his  good  pleasure  that  they  shall 
hang  in  adamantine  chains,  or  bum  in  fire  unquench> 
Able. 

"  I^inolly,  as  foreigners  are  dangerous  people,  and  may 
stir  up  his  majesty's  subjects  to  rebellion,  the  English  arc 
informed,  that  if  any  one  of  them,  were  he  to  come  over 
from  Geneva  itself,  shall  dare  to  insinuate,  that  his  most 
gracious  gospel-proclamation  is  not  according  to  equi^, 
morality  and  godliness,  the  first  Englishman  that  meets 
him,  shall  have  lull  leaVe  to  brand  him  as  a  papist,  without 
judge  or  jury,  in  the  forehead  or  on  the  back,  as  he  thinks 
best;  and  thkt,  till  he  is  farther  proceeded  with  ac£ordin<; 
to  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law,  the  chosen  people  shall 
be  informed,  in  the  Gospel  Magazine,  to  beware,  of  hitn, 
lis  a  man  *  who  scatters  firebrands,  arrows,  and  deaths,* 
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and  makes  universal  havoc  o/"  every  article  of  this  sweet 
gospel-proclftiDatioD.  Given  at  Oeoars,  and  Gigaed  by 
four  of  his  m^esty's  principal  Bccreuries  of  etate  for  the 
predesduaiian  departmeoU"     , 

John  Caltin,  Sb.  Cniir, 

The  Author  of  P.  O.     Rowuhd  Hill. 

Fletcher's  Warkt^  Vol.  iii.  page  282. 


NOTE  XXXI.     Page  38S. 

Jminiamait  Jetcribed  fy  ^  Ctdvhiats. 

"  Sc^cB  had  our  first  parents  made  their  appeacsQcei 
vhen  Satan,  the^^^  Arminian,  bc^an  to  preach  the  pemi- 
inons  doctrine  of  &ee-wiU  to  them ;  which  so  pleased  the  old 
guitleman  and  his  lady>  that  they  (like  thousands  of  their 
foolish  of&pring  in  this  our  day)  adhered  to  the  deceitful 
news,  embraced  it  cordially,  disobeyed  the  command  of 
thdr  Maker;  and  by  so  doin^  launched  their  wh<^e  poa- 
terity  into  a  cloud  df  miseries  and  ilia.  But  some  perhaps 
will  be  ready  to  say  that  Arminianigm,  thoi^  an  error, 
cannot  be  the  root  of  all  other  errors ;  to  which  1  answer, 
that  if  it  first  ori^nated  in  Satan,  then  I  ask,  from  whence 
springs  any  error  or  evil  in  the  world?  Surely  Satan 
most  be  the  first  mering  cause  of  all  erils  that  ever  did,  do 
now,  or  ever  will,  make  their  appearuice  in  this  world : 
consequently  he  was  the  fi^  propagator  of  that  cursed 
doctrine  above-mentioDed.  Hence  Anniaianism  b^;at 
Vap&j,  and  Popeiy  begat  Methodism,  and  Methodism 
begat  Moderate  Calvinism,  and  Moderate  CSalvinism  be- 
gat Baxterianism,  and  Baxteiianism  begat  Umtaiianism* 
and  Unitarianism  b^at  Arimism,  and  Ariaaism  b^^ 
JUaiversdi^i  and  Universalism  bf^t  Dosm,  and  Ddsm 
begat  Ath  ism ;  and  hving  and  dying  in  the  embraoemeitt 
of  every  vr  the  above  evUs  or  isnts,  where  Christ  is,  they 
never  can  come.  Thus  I  connder  that  Arminiaoinn  is 
the  originat  of  all  the  pernicious  doctrines  that  ate  pn^a- 
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gided  in  the  world,  and  Destructionism  will  close  the  whole 
of  them."  —  Gaspd  Magaxinet  1 807,  p.  1 6. 

"  Of  the  two  (says  Hunt-ington  the  S.S.)  I  would  rather 
be  a  Deist  than  an  Amiinian;  for  an  established  Deist  sears 
his  own  coDscifflce,  so  that  he  goes  to  bell  in  the  ea^  chair 
of  ins^ibility;  but  the  Anninian,  who  wages  war  with 
open  eyes  against  the  sovereignty  of  God,  fi^ts  most  of 
his  battles  in  the  veiy  fears  and  horrors  of  hell." — Hunt- 
itigton's  Works,  vol.i.  p.  363, 

"  He  sons  of  bondage,"  says  a  red-hot  Antinomian, 
who  ugns  himself  Rulus,  "  like  Satan  end  his  compeers, 
are  unsatisfied  with  slavery  themselves,  unless  they  can 
entice  others  into  the  same  dilemma.  They  are  for  ever 
forging  their  accursed  fetters  for  the  sons  of  God  in  the 
hot  flames  of  Snai's  fiery  vengeance ;  and  in  the  hypocri- 
tical age  of  the  nineteenth  century,  pour  forth  whole  troops 
<^  work-nKMigers,  commonly  known  by  the  name  x^Mode- 
rate  Caivitusts,  who,  under  an  incredible  profession  of  sanc- 
tity, lie  in  wait  to  deceive  j  and  l^  their  much  feir  speeches 
entn^  the  unwaty  pilgrtitas  into  the  domains  of  Doubting 
castle,  binding  them  within  diose  solitary  ruins  to  the  legal 
<lrudgery  tX  embracing  the  moral  or  preceptive  law,  as  the 
rule  of  their  lives." 

Upon  the  subject  vS  election,  thei^  is  a  tremendous  rant 
by  a  writer  who  calls  himself  £benezer. 

"  Before  sin  can  destrqy  any  one  of  God's  eleA,  it  must 
idiaoge  the  word  of  truth  into  a  lie  —  strip  Jesus  Christ  of 
«11  his  merit  —  roider  his  blood  inefficadous  —  pollute  bis 
ri^teousBess  —  contaminate  ^as  nature — conquer  his  om- 
nipoteaue  —  cast  him  fnHn  his  throne  —  and  sink  him  in 
i3att  abyss  of  perdition ;  it  must  turn  the  love  of  God  into 
hatred— nullify  the  council  of  the  Most  High  — destroy 
the  everlasting  covenant — and  make  void  the  oath  of  Je- 
hovah—nay,  it  must  raise  discord  amongst  the  divine 
«ttribqtei  —  make  Father,  Saot  and  Spirit,  unbithfiil  to 
«adi  other,  and  set  them  at  variance  —  change  the  dirine 
nature — wrest  the  scc})tre  fixim  the  huid  of  the  Almighty 
—  dethrone  him  —  and  put  a  period  to  his  existence.    Till 
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it  has  done  all  this,  we  boldly  say  unto  die  redeemed,  fear 
not,  for  we  sliall  not  be  ashamed ;  neither  be  dismayed,  for 
you  shall  not  be  confounded." ^Gt«pf/  Magaeinej  ISO*, 
p.  287. 

NOTE  XXXII.     Page  401. 
Young  GrimsAteic 
"  He  too,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "  is  now  gone  into  eter- 
nity !     So,  in  a  few  years,  the  family  is  extinct.     I  preachsd 
ill  a  meadow,  near  the  house,  to  a  numerous  congr^ation ; 
and  we  sang  witli  one  heart  — 

Let  sickness  blait  trnd  death  devour, 
If  Heaven  will  recampense  our  pains ; 

Perish  the  grasi,  and  fade  the  floncr. 
Since  firm  the  word  of  God  remains. 


NOTE  XXXIII.  Page  421. 
Weslc^s  Doctrine  concerning  Riches. 
Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Wesley  has  preserved  a  fine 
anecdote.  *'  Beware,"  he  says  "  of  forming  a  hasty  jud^ 
ment  concerning  the  fortune  of  others.  There  may  be  se- 
crets in  the  situation  of  a  person,  which  few  but  God  are 
acquainted  with.  Some  years  since,  I  tt^d  a  gentleman. 
Sir,  I  am  almd  you  are  covetous.  He  asked  me.  What  is 
thereason  of  yourfeors?  I  answered,  A  year  ago,  when  I 
made  a  collectdon  for  the  expense  of  repairing  the  Foundery, 
you  subscribed  five  guineas.  At  the  subscription  made  this 
year  you  subscribed  only  half-a-guinea.  He  -  made  no 
reply;  but  after  a  time  asked,  Pray,  Sir,  answ^  me  a 
question :  —  why  do  you  Uve  upon  potatoes,  (I  did  so 
between  three  and  four  years.)  I  replied,  It  has  much 
conduced  to  my  health.  He  answered,  I  believe  it  has. 
But  did  you  not  do  it  likewise  to  save  money.  I  siud, 
I  (lid,  for  what  I  save  from  my  own  ineat,  will  feed  an- 
other that  else  would  havo  none.      But,    Sir,  said  he,  if 
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this  be  your  motive,  you  may  save  mucli  more.  I  know  a 
man  that  goes  to  the  market  at  the  b^ioniDg  of  every 
week.  There  he  buys  a  pennyworth  of  parsnips,  which  he 
boils  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  parsnips  serve  him 
for  food,  and  the  water  for  drink  the  ensuing  week,  so 
iiis  meat  and  drink  together  cost  him  only  a  pcmiy  a  week. 
This  he  constandy  did,  though  he  had  then  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  to  pay  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted, 
before  he  knew  God  !  —  And  this  was  he,  whom  I  had  set 
down  for-  a  covetous  man." 

To  this  affecting  anecdote  I  add  an  extract  from  Wes- 
ley's Journal,  relating  to  the  subject  of  property. 

"  la  the  evening  one  sat  behind  me  in  the  pulpit  iit 
Biisto],  who  was  one  of  our  first  masters  at  Kingswood. 
A  httle  after  he  left  ths  school,  he  likewise  left  the  society. 
Riches  then  flowed  in  upon  him ;  with  which,  having  no 
relations,  Mr.  Spencer  designed  to  do  much  good  —  after 
his  death.  But  God  mid  unto  him.  Thou  fool .'  Two  houm 
after  he  died  intestate,  and  left  jJl  his  money  to  be  scrambled 
for. 

**  Reader  I  if  you  have  BOt  done  it  already,  make  t/our 
•will  before  you  sleep"  —  Journal,  xix.  8. 

I  know  a  person«  icho  upon  reading  tliis  passage  took 
the  advice. 

NOTE  XXXIV.     Page  512. 
The  Covenant. 

If  proqf  were  wandng  to  confirm  the  <^inion  which  I 
have  advanced  of  the  perilous  tendem^  of  this  fiinalicul 
pracUce,  William  Huntington,  S.  S.,  a  personage  suffi* 
ciently  notorious  in  his  day,  would  be  an  unexceptionable 
evidence.  He  thus  relates  his  own  case*  in  his  "  King- 
dom of  HeAvoi  taken  by  Prayer." 

"  Having  got  a  little  bo<^  that  a  person  had  lent  mc, 
which  recommended  vows  to  be  made  to  God,  I  accord- 
ingly stripped  myself  naked,  to  make  a  vow,  to  the  Al- 
mighty, if  he  would  ^able  me  to  cast  myself  uyton  him. 
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Thus  I  bound  my  soul  with  numerous  ties,  and- wept  over 
eveiy  part  of  the  written  corenont  which  this  bo(^  con- 
tained. These  I  read  naked  cm  my  knees,  and  vowed  to 
perform  all  the  conditions  that  were  therein  proposed. 
Having  made  this  covenant,  I  went  to  bed,  w^t,  and 
prayed  the  greatest  part  of  that  night,  and  arose  in  the 
morning  pregnant,  with  all  the  wretched  resolutions  of 
fallen  nature.  I  now  maniully  engaged  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil  in  my  own  strength ;  and  I  had  bomid 
myself  up  with  so  many  promised  conditions,  that,  if  I 
&iled  in  one  pointy  I  was  gone  for  ever,  according  to  the 
tenour  of  my  own  covenant,  provided  Uiat  God  should 
deal  with  me  according  to  my  was,  and  reward  me  accord- 
ing to  mine  iniquity. 

**  But,  before  the  week  was  out,  I  broke  throi^  all 
these  engagements,  and  fell  deeper  into  the  bowek  of  de- 
spair than  ever  I  had  been  before.  And  now,  seecun^y, 
all  was  gone :  1  gave  up  prayer,  and  secretJy  wished  to 
be  in  heU,  that  I  might  know  the  worst  of  it,  and  be  de- 
livered from  the  fesr  of  worse  to  come.  I  was  now  agaitt 
tempted  to  believe  that  there  is  no  God,  and  wished  to 
.close  in  with  the  t^nptation,  and  be  an  established  or  cfm- 
firmed  ath^t;  for  I  knew,  if  there  was  a  God,  that  I 
must  bedamned;  therefore  I  laboured  to  credit  the  tempt- 
ation, and  fix  it  firm  in  my  heart.  But,  alas  !  said  I,  how 
can  I  ?  If  I  credit  this,  I  must  disbelieve  my  own  exist- 
ence, and  dispute  myself  out  of  common  sense  and  feeling 
for  I  am  in  hell  already.  There  is  no  feding  in  hell  but 
what  I  have  an  earnest  of.  Hell  is  »  place  where  meny 
never  comes :  J  have  s  sense  of  none.  It  b  a  separatJon 
from  God :  I  am  without  God  in  the  irorld.  It  is  a  hope- 
less state:  I  have  no  hope.  It  is  to  feel  the  burthen  of 
sin  :  I  am  burth^ed  as  much  as  mortal  can  be.  It  is  to 
feel  the  lashes  of  conscience :  I  feel  them  all  the  day  long. 
It  is  to  be  a  companion  for  devils ;  I  am  harassed  with 
them  from  morning  till  nighL  It  is  to  meditate  distract- 
edly  on  an  endless  eternity :  I  am  already  engaged  in  this. 
It  iu  to  sin  and  rebel  against  God :  I  do  it  perpetually.     It 
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is  to  r^ect  apod  past  madness  and  fbll; :  this  is  the  tbuly 
-ec^loyofmymind. '  It  is  to  labour  under  God's  unmixed 
wrath :  this  I  feel  coUtinuaUy.  It  is  td  lie  under  the  ton-  ' 
mentJog  sceptre  of  everlasting  deatib :  this  is  already  begun. 
Aks  I  to  bdiere  there  is  no  God,  is  like  persnading  iay- 
telf  that  I  am  in  a  itate  of  Bnuifuladon." 

Huntington's  Works,  vt^i.  p.  193: 


NOTE    XXXV.     Page  516. 
7^  Value  of  a  good  Conscience. 

Upon  this  subject  the  Methodist  Magazine  affords  a 
good  illustration.  A  poor  Cormshman,  John  -Nile  by 
name,  had  been  what  is  called  under  conviction  twelve 
months,  —  in  a  d^lorable  state,  wallung  disconsolate, 
while  his  brethren  were  enjojong  their  justification.  One 
night,  going  into  his  fields,  he  detected  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours in  the  act  of  stealing  his  tumqu,  and  brought  the 
culprit  quietly  into  the  house  with  the  sack  which  he  bad 
nearly  filled.  He  made  him  emp^  the  sock,  to  see  if  any 
of  his  seed  turnips  were  there,  and  finding  two  or  three 
large  ones  which  he  had  intended  to  reserve  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  laid  them  udde,  bade  the  man  put  the  rest  into  the 
sack  agun,  helped  him  to  lay  it  on  his  back,  and  told  him 
to  take  them  home,  and  if  at  any  tune  be  was  in  distress, 
to  come  and  ask  and  he  sboold  have ;  but  he  exhorted  him 
to  steal  no  more.  Then'  shaking  him  by  the  hand*  he  said, 
I  forgive  you,  and  may  God  for  Christ's  sake  do  the  same. 
What  effect  t&is  had  npcm  the  thief  is  not  stated ;  bat 
J<^  Nile  was  that  night  *'  fiBed  with  a  clear  evidence  of 
pardoning  love,"  with  an  assurance,  that  having  fot^ven 
his  brother  his  trespasses,  his  heavenly  Father  also  had 
forjpven  him." — ^Did  the  feeDng  proceed  bora  his'feith,  or 
his  good  works? 

"  The  Scriptures,"  says  Priestley,  "  uniformly  instruct  us 
to  judge  of  ourselves  and  others,  not  by  uncertain  and 
undescribable  ^e/i'r^f,  but  by  evident  actions.  As  our 
R  R  4 
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Sayiour  says,  *  6y  their  fruits  shail  ye-  knom  men.'  For 
where  »  man's  conduct  is  not' only  occasionally,  but  uni- 
iorpily  right,  the  principle  upon  which  be  acts  must  be 
good*  Indeed  the  only  reason  why  we  value  good  priiH 
i^ples,  is  on  account  of  thdr  wuibrm  (q)eration  in  producing 
good  conduct.  Iliis  is  the  endf  and  th^  principle  is  csily 
the  means."— Py-^^e/o  Originai  Ijetten  hf  Weslof  and  Ait 
jFrimds, 


MR.  WESLErs  EPITAPHS. 
ON  THE  T0HB-8T0M£. 

To  the  Memai7  of 

Tbb  Vnriuiu  JoBH  Wnur,  A.  M. 

LaU  Felkn*  of  Lihcdlk  Cidl^e,  Oivoin. 

Thii  QuAi  Liam  MMe 

(Bj  Iha  dnguUr  nvridence  of  God] 

To  snlightm  thui  NatMiu, 

And  to  rtilae,  a^bree,  and  deftnd, 

Hw  Fim,  Aportoliwl  D^Bxim  and  Pa^cncu  ot 

1^  Fmnunvi  Chukce  : 
Whidi  ha  oontinued  to  do,  bj  hk  WamHoa  and  hia 

For  ncra  than  Hai^  a  Cnmrar : 

And,  to  Ua  Imiprwilbla  J<7, 

ifal  ni^  babeld  tboir  IimitiHca  aztanding. 


In  0M  Hearts  and  liita  of  AUn  TKon^ai>a, 
Aa  wdl  In  tha  Wnm>  Woud  ■•  in  ttwaa 

^9x1  abt,  fax  abna  all  human  Pomr  or  E^actalion, 
Urid  to  at*  Pkovuioh  onde  b;  tha  angular  QtMx  of 

OOD 

far  thair  CoxatmAUCt  and.  EatAausaimn, 

To  IB*  Jot  or  Fursax  Oun^Arunri! 

Sunu,  if  Am  vrt  oonatraincd  to  blcM  Oa  InnciHR. 

OiTw  Oon  IBS  Gloet! 

.^fltr  hm^  lanpMtd  a^  day*.  If  at  laigtkjlmil^^ 
lsi$  CoDin  ant  Ut  Lira  tagitker  ;  gbtrinul^ 
~ '  <S  «MT  VwAim,  llarck  3.  A». 
I.  mifjwcia  Si^^^lah  Yatr 
OfhkJge. 
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IH   THE   CHAPEL. 

8icnd  to  tka  lioDorj         ^ 
OfdMiifli.JoRii  WnuT,  U.A. 
Some  Hbm  FeBmr  of  Lincolv  Colliqi,  Oiroio. 
A  Han,  in  LeanuDg  ind  nncere  FSttj, 

Jd  Zttit  Aflnittezivl  Jjibotut,  ^"«^  exCemiTS  UnfUnoM, 

Snpoior  (pofaipsj  to  all  Man 

Since  the  dajri  of  St.  Paul. 

'  B^ardlMi  of  PkdgiM,  paramial  Dai^er,  and  Diignca,  ' 

Ha  wtdt  out  into  tbe  bighwafa  and  bedgaa. 

Calling  Sinnan  to  Bepetltanca, 

And  Pnuibiag  the  Goam.  of  Peace. 

H«  waa  the  KmndK  of  dM  JAMwKri  SodetieB ; 

Hw  mren and FritHdclOM  l47.Fra*dwn, 

II7  wboM  aid  h«  enand«d  (ha  Pbnef  ItlMrant  pnaching 

nimigl)  OaaAc  BuiAiM  ahs  Iuuh»i 

llw  Wiar  I>i>iu  and  AuaicAt 

-Wlh  nnaianvled  SoccaB. 

He  waa  bMU  June  ITth,  1705, 

And  diad  Mardi  3d,  1791, 

In  tura  and  certain  hope  of  Eienial  Life, 

TbiMiih  the  Atonement  and  Mediuian  oTa  CradOad  Saf  iou*. 

He  waa  rfx^^Bn  Tean  in  (he  lUmHTy, 

And Utf-tm  an  ItmeiBnt  TnaAv: 

Ha  Uvad  to  aae  In  Ihcae  Kimobmu  only. 

About  diiee  bondfed  Itlnetan^ 

And  a  Iboiuand  Zoool  Aeadien, 

Babad  19  &am  (be  nddat  rf  hla  ovn  nopla  J 

A>d  d^t7  *~— ~*  Fmbodi  in  ib«  Sodadai  undCT  hie  care. 

Hn  Maut  wm  rm  b*  had  in  gnuaAd  aaoMmbiMwa 

by  aU  irtM  n^ofca  in  the  uoherMl  S^nad 

Pttb*  On^  of  Cebu*. 

SatiDtoGbrta, 


Not  kffig  after  Mr.  Wesl^s  death  a  pamphlet  was  pob- 
lished,  entitled*  An  Impartifil  Review  of  his  lafe  bik) 
Writing  Two  loreJetters  were  inserted  as  having  been 
wntteu  by  him  to  a  yoong  lady  in  his  eigh^-fiist  year; 
and,  "  to  prevoit  all  suspicion  of  their  autbentid^,"  the 
author  dedsred .  that  the  original  letters*  in  the  hand- 
wntiog  of  Mr.  Wesley,  were  then  ia  his  posaetsion,  and 
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that  they  should  be  open  'to  Hie  inspection  (^  say  person 
who  would  call  at  a  fpven  place  to  examine  them.  "  With 
this  declaration,"  says  Mr.  Drew,  "  many  were  satisfied ; 
but  many  who  continued  inCTedakms,  actually  called.  Un- 
fortunat^y,  boweTer,  they  always  happened  to  call,  dtber 
when  the  author  was  engaged,  or  when  be  pas  fixim  hune, 
or  when  these  origiiul  letters  were  lent  for  the  inspectioii 
of  others !  It  so  happened,  diot  thouf^  Atj  were  always 
open  to  examination,  they  could  never  be  seen."  In  the 
year  1801,  boweveTj  the  author,  a  Mr.  J.  Collet,,  wrote  to 
Dr.  Coke^  confesung  that  he  bad  written  tlte  letters  himseli^ 
and  that  most  of  the  pretended  lacts  in  the  pamphlet  were 
equally  fictitious. 

The  £x-Bishop  Gregoirs  has  inserted  one  of  these 
forged  letters  in  his  History  of  the  ReUgious  Sects  of  the 
last  Century.  He  reckons  among  the  Methodists  ]Mr. 
Wilberforce,  who,  he  says,  has  defended  the  priadples  <^ 
Methodism  in  his  writings,  and  k  poHe  Sir  RUhard  Hill, 
Barormet.  But  the  most  amusing  specimen  of  the  Ex-  - 
Bishop's  accuracy  is,  where  enumerating  among  the  coo- 
troreited  subjects  of  the  last  century,  ZjO  S^»tik  du  &fml>ole 
jtthatuuien,  he  adds,  a  eeite  discussion  te  rattac&e  la  Cod- 
troverse  Blagdonienne  entre  le  curi  de  Blazon,  pris  de 
Bristol^  et  Miss  Hannah  More. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES 

COUfCERNING  MS.  tTESLBTS  FJlltLY. 

Babtholohzw  Wxslbt  is  said  to  hare  been  &e  famrin^l 
minister  of  Chamtouth,  in  Dorsetshire,  who  had  aaarij 
been  the  means  of  dehvenng  L<»d  Wihnot  and  Chailes  II. 
te  iheir  enemies.  Lord  CIarend(m's  acconot,  however, 
difiets  from  this ;  he  says  that  the  man  was  a  yrana,  abd 
had  been  a  soldier  -.■  but  Mr.  Wesley  had  recuved  an 
University  education. 
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Samuel  Wesley,  tlie  elder,  was  a  student  in  a  dissetAing 
academy,  kcfit  by  Mr.  Vea],  at'^t^ney;  and,  accarding  to 
Jolm  Dunton,  was  "  educated  upon  charitj"  tboe ;  an 
inndious  txpres^on,  meaoii^  nothing  more  than  that  the 
friends  of  his  parents  assisted  in  ^ving  him  aa  education 
which  his  mother  could  not  have  sffiirded.  He  distin- 
gnished  himself  Uiere  by  his  &cility  in  versifying;  and  die 
year  after  his  reraoral  to  Oxford,  published  a  vdmoe 
entitled,  **  Maggots,  or  poems  on  several  sul^ects  nercor 
before  handled."  A  whimsical  portrait  of  the  anonymoue 
author  was  prefixed,  representing  him  writing  at  a  tables 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  with  a  maggot  on  his  forehead:: 
nndoneath  are  these  words :  -* 

tn'i  own  defeDce  tbe  auAor  write*. 
Because  when  thif  foul  maggot  bitet 

He  ne'er  can  reit  in  quiet, 
Whkfa  makea  him  make  10  tad  a  bee. 
He  'd  b(^  7Dur  wordiip  or  jour  grace 

Unugbt,  UQwen  to  buy  it. 

It  was  by  the  profits  c^  diis  WMk,  and  by  compDuai; 
el^ies,  epitaphs,  and  epithalamiums,  for  his  friend  Jcdin 
Dunton,  who  traded  in  these  articles,  and  kept  a  stock  1^ 
lum  ready  made,  that  Mr.  Wesley  supported  himself  at 
Oxford :  not  as  I  have  emmeooaly  stated  (after  Dr .White- 
head) by  what  be  earned  in  the  University  itsel£  "  He 
usitfJly  wrote  too  fost,"  says  Dunton*  "  to  write  wdl. 
Two  hundred  couplets  a-dsy  are  too  many  by  two-thirds 
to  be  well  fiuiu^ed  with  all  the  beaudes  and  the  graces  of 
that  art  He  wrote  vety  nnich  for  me  both  in  prose  and 
Terse,  thou^  I  shall  not'name  over  the  titles,  in  regard  I 
am  altogether  as  unwilling  to  see  my  name  at  the  bottom 
<^  than,  as  Mr.  Wesley  would  be  to  subscribe  his  own." 

Dunton  and  Wesley  were  brothers-in-law,  and  when  the 
former  wrote  his  "  Life  and  Errors,"  they  were  not  upon 
amicable  terms.  Dunton  could  not  fo^re  him  for  haviof 
published  a  letter  concerning  the  education  of  the  Dissenters 
in  their  private  academies.  It  q)pears,  however,  by  his 
own  account  that  Mr.  Wesleyj  little  as  h9  had  to  qiare, 
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had  lent  1iim  money  in  his  distresses ;  and  Dtmton,  «vcn 
while  he  satirizes  him ,  acknowledges  that  he  was  a  generous, 
good-humom%d,  and  pious  man. 

Mr.  Nichols  (Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  iL  p.  84.)  says 
that  Mr.  Wesley's  house  was  burnt  twice.  John,  how- 
ever, only  says,  that  the  villains  several  times  ^tempted 
to  bum  it  He  had  mode  great  progress  in  his  laborious 
woric  upon  the  Book  of  Job,  having  collated  all  the  ct^ies 
he  could  meet  with  of  die  original,  and  the  Greek  and 
other  versims  and  editions.  All  these  labours  were  de- 
stroyed :  but  in  the  decline  d*  life  he  resumed  the  task, 
tbou^  oppressed  with  gout  and  palsy  throng  long  habit 
of  study.  Among  other  assistances  he  particulariy  ac- 
knowledges that  of  his  three  s<xis,  and  his  Mend  Maurice 
Johnson. 

The  book  was  printed  at  Mr.  Bowyer's  press.  How 
'  much  is  it  to  be  wished  that  the  productions  of  all  our 
great  presses  had  been  recorded  with  equal  d3igence  ! 

Ilie  Disaertatiottei  in  LOmtm  Jobt^  I  have  never  seen ; 
but  I  learn  from  Mr.  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes^  (v<^  v. 
p.  218.)  that  a  curious  emUematical  p<»trait  of  die  author 
is  prefixed  to  the  volume.  It  **  rqiresents  Job  in  a  chair 
of  states  dressed  in  a  robe  bordered  with  fur,  sitting  be- 
neadi  a  gateway,  dn  the  arch  of  which  is  written  Job  Pa- 
TUAOCHA.  He  bears  a  sceptre  in  his  hand«  and  in  die 
back-ground  are  seen  two  of  the  Pyramids  of  E^ypL-  tSa 
position  exacdy  corresponds  with  the  idea  ^ven  us  by  the 
Scripttu>e8  in  die  book  of  Job,  chap.  zxix.  7.:  '  Whoi  I 
went  out  to  the  gate  through  the  aXy,  when  I  prepared  my 
seat  in  the  street  :*  acaordii^  to  t^e  costun  of  those  times 
of  great  mcai  'sitting|at  the  gate  of  the  city  to  dedde  caoses. 
Tht  subscription  on  a  tablet  beneath  his  feet.  An.  atat,  cvv 
citer  LXX.  Q^is  miht  tribuat  f  mark  it  out  as  the 
quaint  device  of  a  man  in  years  who  thou^t  himself  n^.- 
lected." 

Oarth  and  Swift  have  roenUoned  Wesley  with  con- 
tanpt :  and  Pope  introduced  him  in  the  Dnnciad,  in  com- 
pany with  Watts.     Both  names  were  erased  in  the  subse- 
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quent  editions.  Pope  fdt  ashamed  of  Iiaving  spoken  ioju- 
riously  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Watts,  who  was  eqtitkd  not 
only  to  high  respect  for  his  talents,  but  to  admiratioD  for 
his  innoc^it  and  holy  1!& :  and  he  had  become  intimate 
with  Samuel  Wesley  the  younger.  That  excellent  man 
exerted  himself  in  every  way  to  assist  bis  &ther»  when 
the  latter  had  lost  all  hope  of  the  preferment  whidi  he 
once  had  reason  to  expect.  .   . 

"  Time,"  says  Mr.  Badcock,  "  had  so  far  gotten  the 
better  (^  his  Airy  against  Sir  Robert,  (Walpole,)  aa  to 
change  the  satiiist  into  the  suppliant.  I  haye  seen  a  copy  of 
verses  addressed  to  the  great  Minister,  in  behalf  of  hia 
poor  and  aged  parait.  But  I  have  seen  something  mudi 
better,  I  have  io  my  possession  a  letter  of  this  poor  and 
aged  parent,  addressed  to  his  son  Samuel,  in  which  he 
gratefully  acknowleges  his  filial  du^  in  terms  bo  aSecUDg, 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most,  the  gratitude  of 
the  parent,  or  the  affection  and  generosity  of  the  child.  It 
was  written  when  the  good  old  man  was  nearly  fourscore, 
and  so  weakened  by  a  palsy  as  to  be  incapable  of  directing 
a  pen,  unless  with  his  left  band.  I  preserve  it  as  a  curi- 
ous memorial  of  what  will  make  Wesley  applauded  when  his 
wit  is  forgotten."     Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  v.  p.  220. 

The  only  works  of  the  elder  Wesley*hich  I  have  met 
with,  are  the  two  following,  which  were  probably  his  most 
successfiil  publications. 

The  History  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Verse,  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty  Sculptures,  in  two  volumes,  dedicated 
to  her  most  sacred  Majes^.  Vid.  i.  From  the  .Creation 
to  the  Reyolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes  &om  the  Mouse  of  David. 
Vol.  ii.  From  that  Revolt  to  the  End  of  the  Pn^ets.  — 
Written  by  Samuel  Wesley,  A.M.  Ch^tainto  his  Grace 
Jtiai,  Djike  of  Buckingham  and  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
Author  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  an  Heroic  Poem.  The  Cuts 
done  by  J.  Start,  London :  Printed  for  Cha.  Harper,  at 
the  Flower-de-luce,  over-agiunst  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  in 
Fleet-street     170*.     ISmo. 
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Ilie  History  of  the  New  TestAtnentf  represartoig  the 
ActioDS  and  MIntdes  of  our  Blessed  SaTioar  and  his 
Aposdes:  attempted  in  Verse^  and  adorned  with  ISi 
Scnlptmes.  Wiittra  by  Sahiud  Weai^r,  A.  M.  Ch^>- 
lain  to  the  Most  Honourable  the  Lord  Marqius  o£  Nor- 
manby,  and  Author  of  the  Life  of  Christ*  an  Honic 
Po^  The  Cuts  done  by  J.  Stun.  London:  jninted 
for  Cha,  Harper,  at  the  Mower-de-luce,  over^^ainst  St. 
DunstaU's  Churdi,  in  Fleet-street     1701.     ISmo. 

The  elder  Wesley  had  a  derk,  who  was  a  Whig,  like 
his  master,  and  a  Poet  also^  of  a  very  original  kind.  "  One 
Sunday,  immediately  after  Sermon,  he  said,  with  an  au- 
,  dible  voice.  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  arid  glory  of  God, 
a  hymn  of  my  emu  composmg.  It  was  short  and  sweet, 
and  ran  diiis ; 

King  WllliBm  ii  come  bone,  come  borne, 

Kisg  WilliMn  bom«  b  ctune ! 
llierefbre  let  lu  togetber  ung 

The  hymn  thai'a  call'd  Te  D'um." 

Wedmfs  Remarks  on  Mr.  HilFs  Farrago  Doahle- 
diaiUed.    W<»ka,  vol.  xv.  p.  109. 
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